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Parliamentary Debates 


During the First Session of the Fifth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the Twenty-fourth Day of 
November, in the Fifty-third Year of the Reign of 
Majesty King GEORGE the Third. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. | 
‘Thursday, March 11, 1813. 
FLINTSHIRE PETITION RESPECTING 


rue Ciamms oF THE Roman CaTHAOLics | 


BETWEEN Ear Gros- 
VENOR AND Lorp Kenyon.] Lord Kenyon 
rose to advert to some - observations 


Curartés’ Brit. ] The Earl of Harrowby 
moved the second reading of the Curates’ 
Bill. 

~The Bishop of London observed, that 
this Bill went materially to alter the con- 
stitution and administration of the Church, 
and therefore he hoped the House would 


| Not pass it, without giving an opportunity 


made by himself, on a former day, for the fullest discussion. 
when he stated to the House the infor-| The Earl of Harrowby was anxious that 
mation he had received respecting the ample opportunity should be given for a 


conduct of a noble earl’s agents, in pro- 
curing, by influence and threats, many 
signatures to a Petition from Flintshire in 
favour of the Claims of the Roman Catho- 
lics. He had lately received a letter from 
that noble earl, in which he expressly de- 
clared, that he did not use any influence 
upon that occasion, either directly or indi- 
rectly; and that if he knew any person 
under him exercising such influence, he 
should have held it his duty to shew his 
strong disapprobation of such conduct. 
With regard to the information he had 
received, it related to the conduct of that 
noble earl’s agents, and not to that of the 
noble earl, but it was stated he had alleged 
that the noble earl himself had exercised 
his influence for the purpose of obtaining 
those signatures. If he did say so, it was 


very far from what he meant to have said ;. 


for with the information he possessed, ‘he 
net only had not intended to have so ex- 
pressed himself, but he did not mean to 
convey she smallest insinuation of that na- 
ture. 


full discussion of the Bill. He proposed 
that it should go to the committee, pro for- 
ma, to have the blanks filled up, and then 
that the discussion should take place upon 
the re-commitment. 

Lord: Holland had no objection to the 
proposed arrangement, it being understood 
that the principle of the Bill, as well as 
the details, should be open to discussion 
upon the commitment, and that sufficient 
time should be given for the attendance of 
the right reverend and learned prelates. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 11. 


Daniet Luce REPRIMANDED FOR PREva- 
RICATION BEFORE THE WeyMouTH ELEc- 
TION COMMITTEE. On the motion of 
Mr. Alderman Atkins, Daniel Luce, who 
had been committed to Newgate for pre- 
varication before the Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis Election Committee, was 
brought to the bar, where he received the 


-* The following are Copies of the Let- 
ters which passed between the noble lords 
upon this occasion: 


(VOL, XXV. ) 


No. L—To Lord Kenyon. 
Eaton-Hall, 8th March, 1813, 
‘My lord; when I wrote to you yester- 


(B) 


3] 


following Reprimand from Mr. Speaker, 
and was ordered to be discharged out of 
custody, paying his fees. 
Daniel Luce, 
« A Select Committee of this House ap- 


day, I thonght I might have an early op- 
portunity of noticing in parliament what 
you stated respecting the Flintshire Peti- 
tion in too public and marked a manner 
to be overlooked by me, but as that op- 
portunity may be too long protracted, I 
cannot ey calling upon you for an ex- 
lanation of what you are represented to 
ave said in the House of Lords. My un- 
avoidable absence was certainly not a suf- 
ficient reason to silence any comments you 
were disposed to make on the Petition, 
when actually presented; at the same 
time it called bor particular circumspection 
in making remarks of a personal nature, 
and I trust Iam not to understand that 
you meant to insinuate that I authorised 
my — to offer any thing like a threat 
to induce those in my employ, or any at 
all connected with me, to sign the Petition. 
It seems, however, that your lordship has 
charged my agents with having used 
threats of a serious nature towards two 
individuals; they deny the fact, and con- 
clude this idle report originated from the 
circumstance of a person having conduct- 
ed himself very improperly in the office 
where the Petition had been left for sig- 
natures, and on account of such indecent 
behaviour, and not for the cause mention- 
ed by your lordship, he was told he would 
be dismissed, but that afterwards he apo- 
logised and was excused. But to make 
the matter perfectly clear, I must request 
your lordship will without delay state 
our authority for the charge, in justice 
th to those in my employ and to myself. 
I need hardly add, that if ‘the accusation 
proves true, I shall express my strong dis- 
approbation of such conduct on the part 
of my agents. Your lordship seems to 
have overlooked that the Petition both to 
the Lords and Commons was signed by 
many highly respectable names, that are 
in no remote degree dependent upon me ; 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the signatures were all genuine, which 
cannot be said of many that were present- 
ed from different parts of the county 
against the Catholic Claims, to obtain 
which I know the most disgraceful means 
were but too frequently resorted to. I 
have the honour to be, my lord, &c.. 
GRosvENOR, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, Daniel Luce reprimanded for Prevarication 


[4 
pointed to try and determine the merits of 
the last Election for Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis have reported, That you 
being called as a witness before,them, were 


No. Il. 
9, Portman-square, March 10. - 

My lord; after your letter of yester- 
day, Iam no little surprised at that with 
with which I am to-day honoured, but am 
now, and shall be on all occasions, ready 
to state any fact, or authenticate any ex- | 
pression attributed to me. It would as- 
suredly have afforded me much pleasure 
had your lordship presented the Flintshire 
counter-petition in person, and I am glad 
you acknowledge that I could not do other- 
wise than make the remarks which I 
thought truth demanded on its being pre- 
sented. My information was from several 
quarters ; the names of the individuals your 
lordship willnot expect me to disclose ; but | 
from the feeling you express, namely, “ if 
the accusation proves true, I shall express 
my strong disapprobation of such conduct 
on the part of my agents,” I do not hesi- 
tate to state that two persons, Thomas 
Davies and Josiah Redfern, positively re- 
fused Edwards, the agent at Halkin, to 
sign what they conceived to be so hostile 
to their principles, and adduced, in de- 
fence of their determination, the spirit of 
persecution which had always influenced 
those governments which held the tenets 
of the Roman Church, and urged also 
their fears lest the destructive calamities 
of Mary’s reign, should again be realized 
by the re-admission of Papists into power. 
Edwards replied, probably such calami- 
ties might never occur in their times; but 
it did not signity—they must either sign 
or quit lord Grosvenor’s employment. 

I should be glad if your lordship 
would point out, in your place in the 
House of Lords, or to me, many highly 
respectable names contained in your 
counter-petition. I am informed there 
are very few indeed who are not under 
your lordship’s influence, but having 
been informed only of the conduct of your 
agents, I applied my remarks only to 
them; and should disdain to insinuate 
what I did not feel called onto assert. The 
description of persons signing a counter- 
address, and the mode by which they were 
induced to sign, I should have been un- 
worthy the honour of presenting the 
county. address had I not stated to the 
House of Lords. I have the honourto be, 
&e. ON. 
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5] 
« guilty of gross and wilful prevarication ;” 


whereupon they committed you to the 
custody of the Serjeant at Arms: the 


before the Weymouth Election Committee, 


Marcu 11, 1813. [6 


Committee has also reported, That, being 
brought before them again upon a subse- 
quent day, “ you persisted in similar pre- 


No. III. 

, Eaton-Hall, March 14, 1813. 

| My lerd; on the receipt of your lord- 
ship’s letter I immediately went to Halkin 
for the purpose of making the necessary 
inquiries relative to the charges against 
my agent Edwards, for his conduct to Jo- 
siah Redfern and Thomas Davies, and I 
have the satisfaction of sending you the 
following copies of Declarations. volunta- 
rily made and signed by them. The ori- 
ginals are in my possession. 


« Halkin, March 13, 1813. 

« T, Josiah Redfern, do hereby declare, 
that no threatening whatever was made 
to me by either of lord Grosvenor’s agents, 
for not signing the Petition for the county 
of Flint in favour of the Catholics ; that I 
went to Edward Edwards’s office of my 
own accord, and objected to the Petition ; 
Edward Edwards requested of me to read 
it, which I refused. In consequence of 
my refusing to read the Petition, Ed- 
ward Edwards made use of harsh ex- 
pressions towards me, and I was discharged 
from the mines. In two days afterwards 
I went to Edward Edwards’s office, and 
requested leave to sign the Petition; Ed- 
ward Edwards said then I should not sign 
unless I would first read it, and if I could 
state any objections to it he would not 
wish me to sign. Iam no tenant of lord 
Grosvenor’s, The above statements I am 
willing to verify by affidavit if required. 

Jostan RepFERN.” 


“ Halkin, March 13, 1813. 
«‘ J, Thomas Davies, do hereby declare, 


that no threatening whatever was made to , 


me by either of lord Grosvenor’s agents, 

for withholding my sanction to the Peti- 

tion in favour of the Catholics, from the 

county of Flint, and that I am no tenant 

of lord Grosvenor’s. Tuomas Davies, 
Witness his mark.” 

Josiah REDFERN.” 


The following is a Copy of a Declara- 

tion made and signed by my Agents: 
« Halkin, March 13, 1813. 

«We, Edward Edwards and Peter 
Jones, agents to the earl Grosvenor, do 
hereby declare, that no threatening was 
made by either of us, to any person 
whatever, for withholding his sanction to 
the Petition in favour of the Catholics, 


from the county of Flint, and that lord 
Kenyon’s statement in the House of Lords 
relating to that business is totally erro- 
neous. Epwarp Epwarbs,” 

« Perer Jones.” 


Redfern, I find, turns out to ‘be the 
person mentioned in my former letter, 
whose misbehaviour, and not refusal to 
sign, had been the cause of his temporary 
dismission, and which it was rightly con- 
jectured had given rise to the idle report 
that had been with so much zeal conveyed 
to your lordship. After the fullest inves- 
tigation of the affair, I am persuaded not 
only that no threats, but that no undue in- 
fluence was used by my agents to induce 
any ia my employ to sign the counter-pe- 
tition, many of them I find did not sign, 
and on their declining to do so, no com- 
ment was madé on the subject. But it 
would be injustice to my agents not to 
mention a circumstance that occurred, as 
striking, perhaps, as that in Redfern’s De- 
claration, of Edwards insisting that he 
should not sign the Petition until he had 
read and fully considered it, which was, that — 
some miners having expressed a wish to 
sign the counter- petition, had been persuad- 
ed not todo so by my agents, lest they 
should incur the displeasure of their land- 
lord, who, it appeared, had pointedly in- 
terfered to prevent them. Upon the 
whole, your lordship will clearly perceive 
that you have been much imposed on by 
some officious persons in regard to the 
conduct of my agents. You seem still, I 
think, to doubt the respectability of the 
signatures. You do not, I flatter myself, 
mean to imply, that even if all of them 
had been actually those of persons in my 
employ, or connected with me, that they 
might not therefore be respectable; but 
for the rest I must add, that although I 
have never seen the signatures, I speak 
from undoubted authority when I say, 
that to one or other of the counter-peti- 
tions will be found the names of sir 
Thomas Mostyn, sir W. Wm. Wyan, sir 
Edward Pryce Lloyd, Mr. Douglas, and 
others, who will not, I think, be classed 
by your lordship among my dependants. 
The counter-petition was circulated but in 
few places, with a view chiefly of shew- 
ing that the county of Flint was very far 
from being unanimous in its hostility te 


that if those papers had been laid on the 


__Bave the honour 'to be, miy lord, &e. 


7] HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


varication:’? and for this aggravated of- 
fence, you were finally committed by this 
House to his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate. 

- « Interrogated to facts necessarily with- 
in your own knowledge, and assisted in your 
recollection, by the interval of a day 
passed in prison, notwithstanding the re- 
peated warnings given to you, and the un- 
exampled. patience of the Committee be- 
fore whom you were examined, you 
thought fit repeatedly and deliberately to 
prevaricate in the face of God and your 
country, for the criminal purpose of de- 
feating the ends of justice: but those ends 
have been attained by other means; and 
you have been left, in shame and disap- 
pointment, the proper victim of your own 
guilt and folly. / 

«« At length, however, the repentance 
expressed in your Petition, and the ex- 
tended duration of your imprisonment, (not 
disproportionate indeed to your aggravated 
offence), have induced this House to con- 
sentto your release. You will return, there- 
fore,to your townsmen and youremployers, 
exhibiting yourself to them as a living and 
useful admonition, that when witnesses are 
brought before this House; or its Commit- 
tees, no attempts of cunning or effrontery 
will succeed in suppressing the truth, or 
save the offender from punishment and 
disgrace. And this House having ordered 
that you -be now discharged, you are dis- 
charged accordingly, paying your fees.” 


Morrow respectinc THE REVENUES OF 
Greenwicn Hospitar.] Lord Cochrane 
rose to move; that all papers relative to the 
Chest at Greenwich should be printed. 

‘The Speaker suggested to thenoble lord, 


table during tke session, there would be 
no difficulty attending his motion, but if 
not, he should specify what papers he 
wished for particularly. 

Lord Cochrane stated, that he wished for 
all papers on that subject since the 46th of 
the King; but on the motion being put 
from the Chair, no member seconded it, 
and it fell to the ground of course. 


the Catholic Claims, although great pains 
had been taken to make it so. 

As your lordship’s charges have been 
so pointedly and so publicly made, and as 
silence on my part might be construed 
into an acquiescence in the justness of 
your remarks, I can have no hesitation 
in making this refutation as public also, I 


respecting the 
Lord Cochrane then proceeded to ex- 
press his wish, that the state of the funds 
in Greenwich Hospital should be known; 
in‘ order to ascertain whether they were 
sufficient to make provision for that great 
body of seamen and petty officers, who 
would be entitled to be placed on the 
establishment at the conclusion of the 
present war. The House, he was satisfied; 
could have no objection to this infornya- 


to the current services of the’year. ‘The 
noble lord concluded by moving, “ That 
there be laid before this House, an Ac- 


count showing the Revenues of Greenwich 
Hospital, and the sources whence they 
are derived, also the disbursements for [| 


management, and the number of pension- 
ers in each class; distinguishing those 
maintained within the Hospital from the 
out-pensioners ; also, an account of the 
number admitted in each year since 1800, 
and the amount of the pensioners at that 
time maintained within and without the 
Hospital.” 
Lord A. Hamilion seconded the motion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was perfectly new to him that there was 
any intention of devoting the Droits of 
Admiralty in the manner stated by the 
noble lord. He knew of no right which 
existed in his Majesty’s government, to 
make such an application of those Droits, 
and if they were so applied, it. must be 
considered entirely as arising from an act 
of royal bounty. . The noble lord had ad- 
duced no reasonable ground for the pro- 
duction of the papers for which he had 
moved. Whether they were of an objec- 
tionable description or not, he was unable 
to judge, but he could not see why the 
table of the House was to be crowdéd 
with useless and unnecessary documents. 
He should therefore move the previous 
question. 
Lord Cochrane persisted in the propriety 
of the House having before them thé in- 
formation for which he had moved, There 
never was a period at which it was more 
desirable that some steps should be adopt- 
ed to améliorate the situation of his Ma- 
jesty’snavy. Those brave men of which 
it was composed, were subject ta the most 
héart-rending oppressions, and, in his opi- 
rion, had every cause to complain of theif 
situations. After having beén ‘released 
| from the labours of 4 long and arduous set 
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tion being laid before them. His reason © 
for moving for it now was, the fact of his 7 
having learnt, that it was in contempla | 
tion to devote the Droits of the Adiniralty | 
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9}. Revenues of Greenwich’ Hospital. 
vice, they were not, as they richly de- 
ig served, suffered to return to the bosoins 


of their wives and families, but were kept 
almost to the Jast hoor of their existence 


at in a constant atid unremitting state of ser- 
10 vitude, unless where they determined to 
1€ sacrifice that reward which their country 
1 had provided for them, 4s a consolation for 


the buffetings they had undergone, to pur- 
chase theirdischarge. This had frequent- 
ly been the case; and ‘he had received 
constant applications, complaining of this 


a 9% species of hardship. Two men had lately 
ty applied to him, who, after a service of 
he seventeen years and a half, as petty officers, 
at had been sent to perform that most scan- 


dalous of all duties, harbour duty, where 
there was no distinction whatever between 
petty officers and private men, and who, 
rather than submit to be longer disgraced, 


n- had expended 80/. or 901. each to obtain 
se their discharge. These men were entitled 
he to pensions of 12/. or 141. a year; and he 
he (3% was convinced that there was not an in- 


0, surance office in town, that would not 
lat have given them, at their age, for the 
he sums they had paid for their discharge, 


annuities equal to their pensions, Instead 
of Greenwich being a source of advan- 


it tage and reward to aged seamen, it was 
made a means of recruiting for the navy. 
of §@ Unless some alteration was made in this 
he §@ system, he should feel it his duty to move 
ch 9 for leave to bring in a Bill to limit the 


service of the navy. The House, he was 
convinced, would see the necessity of 
pointing out some term at which a sea- 


act (| man’s service was to be brought toa con- 
d= §@ clusion, and at which he might have 
ro- i some hope of resting his frame after an ar- 
jad § duous and gallant service, in the lap of 
sc- § domestic happiness and retirement. In 
blé 9 consequence of the present arrangements, 
the i} men were employed who were absolutely 
jéd § incapable of performing their duty, and 


in his own ship he had found men who, 
if he had the power, he would much 
rather have discharged than have suffered 
to remain on board. In other instances 
he kriew individuals who had been inva- 
lided three times and sent into harbour 


ore fe duty, volunteer into active service three 
pt- times, in order to avoid that disgrace, and 
[a- ( finally die amidst the roar of battle when 


their tottering limbs were scarce able to 
support them to their quarters. 
Mr. Rose couldnot see that any grounds 


lord’s motion. The statement into which 
he had entered, tended to censure the 
1 


whatever had been laid for the noble}, 
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practice that at present existed, with re- 
spect to the discharge of seamien. He re-' 
collected that this subject hail’ been before 
under discussion in the House, and that it 
was then stated, that the present practi¢e 
had been introduced in order to exempt 
the men from the necessity of finding’ 
two substitutes, under which they before’ 
laboured. This question, however, had 
no connection with the motion, Which re-’ 
ferred entirely to the management of 
Greenwich hospital. He believed that 
the ‘affairs of that departmerit were as well’ 
and regularly conducted, as any other ~ 
branch of the public service. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, he understood 
the noble lord had cotfiplained of the 
present system by which the allowance’ 
received by seamen from Greenwich hos- 
pital was rendered useless to therm in con-' 
sequence of the large sums which ' 

compelled to pay for their release. 

Mr. Wynn confessed he could: sée no 
connection between the matter of the 
speech, and the motion itself of the noblé 
lord. As the case, however, to which he 
had called the attention of the House was 
undoubtedly hard, it was very desirable 
that information should be communicated 
in some mode. 

The previous question was then put and 
carried, when lord Cochrane itnmediatel 
gave notice that he would, that da 
month, miove for Jeave to bringin a Bill to 

limit the Service of the Navy. 

Mr. Croker, beforé the Hotse adjourned, 
rose to make a few observations upon what 
had fallen from the noble lord in the early 
part of the evening, when he did not haps 
pen to be present. If, however, he had 
correctly understood what had falled from 
that noble lord, he begged leave to say tliat 
the noble lord had been wholly misinformed 
with respect to the soms of money take’ 
instead of substitutes for the navy. The 
fact was, that the grossest frauds having 
been practised upon the poor men, under 
the pretence of ‘providing substitutes for 
them, the Admiralty had come to the re- 
solution of receiving a ‘suit of 
money from them, and to find substitutés. 


Perition OF THE PrinTexs oF LONDON 
AND. WESTMINSTER RESPECTING 
Ricnt.}] A Petition of séveral printers 
of London arid Westminster, Was presétit- 
ed anid read; setting’ forth, 

That the petitioners learti by the 
of thé House that a Petition tds beet ee 
‘séntett to the Hotisé by the 
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copies of printed books in the authors or 
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and publishers of London and Westmins- 
ter, stating the expence and grievance 
which will be sustained by the publishers 
of books, if, in consequence of a recent de- 
termination in a court of Jaw, they should 
be compelled to deliver eleven copies of 
all works printed and published, as ex- 
pressed in the Act passed in the 8th of 
queen Anne, intitled, “ An Act for the 
encouragement of learning, by vesting the 


purchasers of such copies, during the 
times therein mentioned,” and in the Act 
sed in the 41st year of his present Ma- 
jesty, intitled, « An Act for the further 
encouragement of learning in the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
securing the copies and copyright 
printed books to the authors of such books, 
or their assigns, for the time therein men- 
tioned ;” and also submitting, that the 
distinction contained in the said Act of 
queen Anne, of restricting the copyright 
to the term of 14 years, in case the author 
should be then dead, was in many cases 
productive of great hardships to the fami- 
lies of authors, and was not founded on 
just principles; and praying, that leave 
might be given to bring in a Bill for grant- 
ing relief, and under such regulations as 
to the House should seem meet ; and that 
the petitioners, printers of London and 
Westminster, humbly submit to the House, 
that the compulsory delivery of eleven 
copies of all books that shall be printed 
and published will operate very seriously 
to the injury of the petitioners, as it will 
prevent the printing of many works of. 
great importance to learning and science ; 
many of these are expensive publications, 
and of some only a small number of co-. 
pies is printed, on account of their ex- 
pence and risk, and the probability that 
some of the great libraries mentioned in 
the said acts above-mentioned would pur- 
chase copies, as they have frequently 
done, has always operated to encourage 
the undertaking of such publications : 
these expensive publications are of great 
importance in the eyes of other countries, 
and form, in peaceable times, objects of 
national commerce and reputation, and 
their diminution would not only lessen the 
rogress of the art of printing in Great 
Bricin, but also occasion a number of 
men to be thrown out of employ; and 
the petitioners also humbly submit, that it 
would conduce to the encouragement of 
printing and literature if the term of 


authors and their assigns, without the con- 
tingency of its determination at the end 
of the first 14 years in case the author 
should be then dead; and praying, that 
leave may be given to bring in the said 
Bill for granting relief in the matters afore- 
said, insuch manner and under such regu- 
Jations as to the House shall seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Mr. Davies Giddy rose for the purpose o 
calling the attgntio 
Petition from the booksellers and publish- 
ers of London and Westminster, which he 


December last,* praying for a revision of 
the laws respecting’ Copy-irght. There 
were existing acts of parliament, by which 
those booksellers and publishers, who 
wished to secure to themselves the ex- 
clusive right to the property of their 
works, could do so by entering the same 
in Stationers’ Hall, and furnishing a cer- 
tain number of copies to the Universities, 
&c. There were other acts which seemed 
only to apply to the penalties, which book- 
sellers and authors would be entitled to, 
on condition of furnishing such copies, but 
by which, if the penalties were not sought 
to be enforced, the Universities did not 
seem to be secured in their copies. By a 
recent decision, it had been held that the 
Universities were entitled to those copies, 
whether the proprietors of the works 
chose to enter them in Stationers’ Hall or 
not. The booksellers thought this was a 
hardship upon them, and that there were 
certain points relating to it, in respect of 
which they were entitled to relief. First 
they were required to furnish eleven 
copies of each work, upon the best paper 
that should be printed and published, or 
repyinted and published: with additions, 
In the present system of printing costly 
editions on fine paper, with a profusion of 
plates, it was peculiarly hard on book- 
sellers to deliver such a number of copies 
to the learned bodies; nor did it end 
there; for they were obliged to deliver 
subsequent copies of every successive edi- 
tion in which there was the slightest 
addition of any kind. This was spe nccg 
a very severe imposition, and was felt 
peculiarly by those who contemplated the 

ublication of books containing prints. 

t also happened, that in some cases but 


‘28 years copyright were to be secured to 


* See vol. 24, p. 308. 
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ion of the House, to the | 


had the honour to present on the 16th of | 
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2 13} respecting Copy- Right. Maren 11, 1813. ple 
l~ very few copies of learned books were whether any and what~alterations are re- 
d ever printed ; and he would quote one} quisite to be made therein; together with 
rr instance, the Flora Greca of Dr. Sib- } their observations thereon to the House.” . 
at thorpe, late professor of botany at Oxford,! Mr. Rose agreed that some mode ought 
d a most expensive work, of which he bes | to be fallen upon, to secure their copies to 
ee lieved not more than thirty four or five} the Universities without too much tres- 
a copies were sold in all Europe. In cases on the property of authors and 
like this, the condition of giving so many oksellers. 
> copies amounted to a total prohibition of} © Mr. Wynn concurred in the opinion that 
a. publishing the work, and would have; the law, as it now stood, operated as a 
A= ||) suppressed this magnificent addition to na- | severe tax on a body seldom able to meet 
J % tural history; but for the affluence and | great exactions—the body of authors; He - 
of “% liberality of his lamented friend; who, | had the utmost filial respect for the Univer- 
1€ | having spent several years in the Levant} sities,and was anxious for the enlargement 
h- to collect materials, left a considerable} of public libraries, but thought no 
he | property applicable in the first se to| grievance ought, with a view to their 
of | publishing the Flora ; and then to founding | interests, to be suffered to oppress the pro- 
of a professorship at Oxford of the art, most | fessors and cultivators of general litera- 
re useful at least to the whole of mankind. | ture. The tax fell too, it ought te be ob- 
ch He had undertaken to present the Peti- | served, on valuable publications, and did ~ 
ho tion of the Booksellers, on the clear un-} not at all apply to the insignificant pro- 
X= derstanding that he was not to stand | ductions of the daily or periodical press, 
2ir forth as cir’ cbinapinn. No man in| which the Universities did not think it 
ne the world could be less disposed to op-| worth their while to claim. He might 
T- pose the just claims of the Universities | mention, that the copies of lord Valentia’s — 
es, than himself. He was sincerely attached | work, which he was obliged to send to the 
ed to those learned bodies; he recollected eee universities, were said to have cost 
k- i} with pleasure the many years he had spent} him 500/. These copies, likewise, if not 
to, in Oxford, and would always support their | wanted by the bodies to whom they were 
ut Me just rights; but he thought some expe-| sent, were sold, and thus came in compe- 
tht He dient might be found to relieve the book- | tition with the impressions already in the 
10¢ [sellers from this enormous pressure. The} market. 
ya —% hon. gentleman concluded with moving,| Lord A. Hamilton did not intend to 
he § “ That the Act 8 Anne, c. 19, for the en-| oppose the motion, but merely to state a 
es, i couragement of learning, by vesting the | general observation which had.occurred to 
tks §§ copies of printed books in the authors or| him. The law had been called a tax on 
or § purchasers of such copies, during the times | authors, but it was the booksellers who 
sa Me therein mentioned; and the Act 15 Geo. | now complained of the law, and asked for . = 
sre 3, c. 53, for enabling the two universities | its revision. It would not be difficult to 
of @ in England, the four universities in Scot- | show that it was impossible it could press 
rst § land, and the several colleges of Eton,| upon both. In fact, in his opinion, it was 
en § Westminster, and Winchester, to hold in} really paid by the public at last, whatever 
per i perpetuity their copy-right in books given | was the previous expense incurred by the 
or or bequeathed to the said universities and | one or the other, Upon the whole, he 
ns. i colleges, for the advancement of useful | thought that the cost of one copy was not 
tly i learning, and other purposes of education; | so great an evil to the publisher as to be 
of §} and for amending so much of an Act of the | any balance to the advantage of furnish- 
ok- 8th year of the reign of queen Anne, as{ ingthe Universities and public bodies with 
ies MH relates to the delivery of books to the | copies of all literary productions. 
nd jj warehousekeeper of the Stationers’ com- Mr. J. H. Smyth thought the object of 
ver fm pany, for the use of the several libraries | the present application was to get rid of 
di- HH} therein mentioned,—and the Act 41 Geo.3,| the obligation imposed by the Act of 
est c. 107, for the further encouragement of | queen Ann, and to retain the benefit con- 
tl learning in thé united kingdom of Great ferred by it. His hon, and learned friend 
elt Britain and Ireland, by securing the copies | (Mr. Wynn) had called the regulation . 
the and copy-right of printed books to the | alluded toa tax on authors : it was incum- 
its. authors of such books, or their assigns, for | bent, however, on those who thus cha- 
but fm the time therein mentioned, might be{ racterised it, to shew that its evils were 
—- (jm Tead;’’ and the same being read; he next | less than its advantages. No author, he 
moved, “ That a committee be appointed | was convinced, would object to such a 
to examine the said acts, and to report | distribution of his work, if its effect 
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would be to shew it to thousands of eyes 
which would never otherwise see it, in 
“which same proportion his own celebrity 
ywould be increased. As to the idea of 
works printed on fine wire-wove, hot- 
pressed paper not being subjected to the 
operation. of the Act, he thought those 
were exactly the works on which, more 
eculiarly, such a burden ought to fall. 
he time for allowing to authors a pro- 


-perty in their works, he thought ought to 
enlarged; andalso, that an alteration 
should be made on the Act of the 41st 
‘Geo. 3, by which the works to be fur- | 
ished to the Irish\libraries were limited | 
those actually entered at Stationers’- 

all. 


Mr. J. P. Grant, though connected 
with one of the great bodies affected by 
sthe regulations in question, declared that 
che had no private feeling on the subject; 
on the contrary, he was certain that the 
learned body to which he belonged would. 
-be happy to meet the question liberally, 
and that their only object was the ad-| 
-vancement of learning. 

Sir S. Romilly said the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last but one was under a great 
mistake when he stated that the object of 
the present application was to get rid of 
the obligations of the Act of queen Ann 
and to retain the benefits of it. No man 
_could do so withoutdepositing eleven copies 
of his book: and by the, late. decision, 
thougha man did not claim any exclu- 
sive benefit under the Act, still he must 
give the eleven copies. ‘There was ano- 
ther mistake under which the- hon. gen- 
tleman laboured, in supposing that the 
Act of queen Ann conferred a benefit on 
authors: no such thing. Before the 
passing of that Act, authors had the ex- 
clusive property in their works; and the 
Act in question went to limit that right to 
14 years in the first instance, and to ano- 
ther period of 14 years if the author 
should be alive at the expiry of the first 
period. The only privileges conferred by 
this Act which authors did not before 
“enjoy, went to some penalties which were 
immaterial. It was extremely desirous 
that every encouragement should be given 
to the public libraries ; but was it neces- 
sary that this should be done by a tax 
-upon learning ? This was said to be a 
tax bot on .authors but on -booksellers, 
Was it not, however, a tax on authors 
wherever they kept their works in their 
own hands? As the case now stood, no 
doubt, the privilege was absurd and 


Motion respecting Jurisdiction £16 
unequal. A man had a second period of 
14 years in which he had an interest in 
his work, if he survived the first 14 
years; but, if he died before the expiry 
of the first period, then his executors had 
no farther interest in the work. It ope. 
rated in a way most injurious to the best 
interests of literature ; for as young au- 


thors were more likely to,reach the second, | 
term than old, it gave the immature and 7 
jejune compositions of the former double 
the reward reserved for the productions of © 


ripened genius, 

The motion of Mr. Gidd 
agreed to, and a committee o 
pointed. 


Motion RESPECTING JURISDICTION IN 


Matters oF Banxruptcy.]. Mr. M. 


Taylor rose to submit his proposition to 


the attention of the House, previous to! 
their entering upon the discussion of the | 
Vice Chancellor’s Bill, as it was closely | 
connected with it. With regard to thej 
office of Lord Chancellor, it seemed to be} 
the ger Opinion, that some. relief} 

be afforded to the person filling it,} 


shoul 
and the only question was, what step was 
most likely to render that relief perma- 
nent and efficient ? His own plan jhad met 
with the approbation of several gentle- 
‘men in that House, and it was rather in 
obedience to their call than to any confir 
dence in his own power of enforcing its 
utility, that he now ventured to submit 
it. One great objection he had to the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Bill, was, that it would 
render in times to come the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England more a political man 
than he wished him to be. As the keeper 
of the royal conscience, and as a cabinet 
minister, it would be farcical and ridi- 
culous to say that he must not be a poli 
tical character ; but, he would: maintain 
that his duty in those respects was only a 
secondary one, while his first and most 
imperative duty was in the court of Chan- 
cery. He had many other objections to 
the Bill, which, however, he would not 
press now, as the question had alread 

been so fully discussed., He was decid: 
edly of opinion, however, that it would 
not afford that relief to the Lord Chan- 
cellor which was expected, For example, 
the Vice-Chancellor might be ill, or m 
the course of nature, he might become old, 
and then what assistance could he give! 
and, indeed, there. was that general im 
pression. upon the minds of the suitot 
with regard to the ultimate decision of th 
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17] matters of Bankruptcy. 
great seal, that they would not be satisfied 
with what.was pronounced by any de- 
puted authority ; appeals would therefore 
ensue, and the hearing of them would be 
just as laborious as hearing the causes 
originally. He did not object to the Bill 
because it intended to give relief, but be- 
cause it would not give relief enough. 
With respect to the plan he meant to pro- 
pose, it would have for its object the re- 
moving of the bankrupt jurisdiction, from 
the office of the Lord Chancellor, of which 
office it formed no part quast Chancellor. 
It was in no shape annexed to the great 
seal, but had been superadded by statute 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. And 
why was it then superadded? Because 
the regular business of Lord Chancellor 
was not so great, as to render the addi- 
tional jurisdiction of bankruptcies any 
impediment to its discharge. But, suppose 
it were now to be proposed for the first 
time, to superadd the jurisdiction of bank- 
ruptcies to the office of Lord Chancellor, 
would they with their eyes open, and 
knowing the various and important duties 
already attached to it, consent to its being 
so superadded? Certainly not, and neither 
would it have been superadded by statute 
in the reign of Elizabeth, had the duties 
of the Lord Chancellor then been what 
they now are. If, then, the object was to 
relieve the Lord Chancellor, the most 
effectual way would be to take from him 
what had been superadded by statute. 
Bankrupt causes were likely to increase. 
He did not mean to refer to any parti- 
cular pressure as the cause of that in- 
crease, for if there were a peace to-morrow, 
in an opulent country like this, there 
would always be speculations that might 
end in bankruptcy. Many of those bank- 
rupt causes were of a pressing nature, 
and it was necessary to hear them, often 
to the interruption and delay of'the re- 
gular Chancery business ; so that it be- 
came a matter of real importance to con- 
sider how the jurisdiction of them might 
be removed from the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor.—The hon. member then entered 
into some observations upon the nature 
of the objections which he had heard 
made to the separation of the bankruptcy 
causes from the office of Chancellor ; 
and maintained that none of them were 
valid or satisfactory. If the fees of the 
bankruptcy causes were not sufficient to 
induce a man of talents and eminence at 
the bar, to accept the situation of judge 
of these causes, they ought not to hesitate 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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to provide liberally for the office. He 
should move that the House do resolve 
itself into a committee on the subject, 
when he would propose the few arrange- 
ments necessary. Few arrangements 
would be necessary, as the business would 
be done by introducing in the statute on 
the subject the name of the chief com- 
missioner of bankrupts to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, there being at present a secretary, 
and all the other accompaniments of a 
separate jurisdiction. If the measure 
which had been brought down to them 
from the Lords were adopted, be was con- 
vinced that ina few years the delay would 
be as great as ever, and they must come 
again to the House with the expedient he 
now proposed, or some -otlter. If the 
House adopted his plan, they would afford 
relief to the Master of the Rolls, as the 
chief judge in matters of bankruptcy, 
might sit at the Cock-pit, when not em-= 
ployed in his peculiar jurisdiction, 

the Master of the Rolls might, during his 
unoccupied time, assist the Chancellor, 
, He’ concluded by moving, “ That. this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider of such 
parts of the Statute of the 13th of Eliza- 
beth, c. 7, and other subsequent Statutes, 
as give the jurisdiction in mattersof Bank- 
ruptcy to the Lord High Chancellor of 
England.” 

Mr. Leach said, that on the present oc- 
casion he did not feel it necessary to enter 
into the discussion of the Bill, whick 
would soon come again under their con~ 
sideration, nor to discuss that plan which 
he had on a former night suggested to the 
consideration of the House. The hon. 
gentleman who had brought forward this 
motion, had applied himself with much 
attention to the subject, and the public 
was greatly indebted to him for his appli- 
cation to it, but that hon. member had not 
obtained the most correct information as 
to the amount of the bankruptcy business 
in the court of Chancery. It could by 
no means be estimated, at one-third or 
one-fourth of the business of the court. 
Formerly the whole business was trans- 
acted in six days at the end of each term, 
and till very lately never occupied more 
than twenty. From commercial distresses 
of late years, the causes had much in- 
creased, and the number of causes last 
year must be esteemed at much more than 
the average. But he should calculate on 
the business of the last year, without 
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tinie’ occupied by persons wishing to be 
heard- out of season. During that year 
604'orders were made on causes of bank- 
ruptcy, and of these, 396 were made 
in 14 days of the month of August. 
During 10 of these days, indeed, the 
Chancellor had sat both morning and 
evening, so that these 14 might be reck- 
oned as equal to 24 days. As it was cer- 
tain that in 24 days two-thirds of these 
causes had been heard, so in 36 days a 
judge might hear all. Was it fit, then, 
that a separate judge should be consti- 
tuted for this purpose ? They had come 
there, however, not to consider what was 
fit in the abstract, but to consider whether 
the proposed measure would be a remedy 
for the acknowledged evil. The extent 
of the evil might be learnt from the noble 
lord who had proposed the Bill, on which 
they should that night have to consider. 
It was by him proposed to withdraw the 
Chancellor from his court to the House 
of ‘Lords three days in each week during 
the sitting of parliament. These three 
days, during the six mogths, would 
amount to 72 days ; and unless they gave 
the Chancellor an assistant for 72 days, 
they would not provide against the evil. 
Indeed, time must be added to subdue the 
arrears, and if the bankrupt causes occu- 
pied only 36 days to subtract these causes, 
the effect would be that the arrears would 
go on accumulating. In short this. mea- 
sure. could not succeed. Another reason 
for his objecting to the motion was, that 
as the jurisdiction in bankruptcy causes 
was equitable, it should be performed by 
_ @ judge practised in the court of equity, 
as it was universally admitted, that a 
judge habituated to an equitable jurisdic- 
tion must make a sounder application of 
the principles of equity than any other. 
For these simple reasons he should object 
to the motion. 

Mr. Marryatt made some remarks on 
the defects in the bankruptcy ‘jurisdiction 
in general. At Guildhall there were 
sometimes from 100 to 130 meetings of 
creditors on the same day, which created 
such a scene of confusion as resembled 
more a bear-garden than a judicatory. 
From the press of people, and the difli- 
culty of getting the business done, he 
himself had often been induced to defer 
the time of ‘proving his debts, and on 
finding this scene renewed, had been at 
Jast unable to prove them at all. This 
migit be obviated by separating the con- 
troverted from the uncontroyerted debts. 


\ 
\ 
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The assignees were, notwithstanding the 
statute provided in the case, not suffi. 
ciently checked, and had an interest to’ 
protract the distribution of the property. 
By an office similar to that of accountant- 
general of Chancery, this might be pro- 
vided against. It was remarkable, also, 
that the Secretary of Bankrupts’ office 
could now afford scarcely any informa. | 


tion, as to the Chancellor’s part in this | 


business. The causes, owing to his other 7 
multifarious business, frequently did not 7 
come on at the days appointed, which he 7 
had experienced in a case in which he 

was an assignee. From this arose great | 

inconvenience and expence, against whick 
the motion before them was, as he con- 
ceived, the most effectual remedy. If the 
bankruptcy cases were transferred to a 
separate judge, the commissioners might | 
revolve round him as satellites, round 
their planet; while at present the Chan- | 
cellor visited them like a comet, once in | 
a century, and with inconceivable velocity. | 
After touching on the benefit of division 

of labour in this, as in other cases, and 

on the inconveniences of the situation of 
Vice-Chancellor, he concluded by support- 

ing the motion. 

Mr. Abercromby observed, that the ob- 
jections of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, would apply more properly to a mo- 
tion of which the member for Oxford had 
given notice. The Vice Chancellor’s Bill, 
and the measure before the House, were 
totally distinct. The first was a complaint 
from the House of Lords, that they could 
not do their judicial business, and offering 
aremedy; and the motion before them 
included a complaint against delay in the 
court of Chancery. As to this last sub- 
ject, they had no information before them ; 
though a committee had been sitting on 
the subject during two sessions, yet they 
had not been permitted to examine those 
persons who were best acquainted with 
the subject. As to the Bill from the Lords, 
if it were injurious to other parties, that 
House ought to reject it, and the Lords 
should devise a less objectionable remedy. 
—As ‘they had not sufficient information 
before them he should oppose the motion. 

Mr. Canning was of opinion that it was’ 
expedient to separate some great limb 
from the office of the Lord Chancellor, 
and he conceived that none could be: ses 
parated with so little diminution of the ge- 
neral importance of the office, and with, 
so little change of its constitution, as that 
which was not in its essence, but which 
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had been superadded to ‘it by statute 
the bankruptcy jurisdiction. He was 
pledged to the hon. gentleman, if he 
pressed his motion to a division, to vote 
with him; but he did not expect that he 
would have brought the subject forward in 
its present shape. He thought a better 
mode would have been to have discussed 
the merits of the Vice Chancellor’s Bill, 
and, had it been adopted, to move the pre- 
sent proposition as rendering it less objec- 
tionable. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor did not conceive that 
he could have brought forward his present 
proposition in any other shape. He cer- 
tainly should not press his motion to a 
division; but he trusted that those who 
thought his plan preferable, would vote 
against the Vice Chancellor’s Bill. 

Lord Castlereagh really thought that the 
hon. mover had brought forward his pro- 
position in the only fair way in which it 
could have been made to the House ; and 
that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ning) had exhibited more of generalship 
than friendship in the way in which he 
had treated the subject. At the same 
time he must decidedly oppose the mo- 
tion, as substituting an operose, novel, and 
expensive arrangement, in lieu of that 
which had already been proposed to the 
House. 

Mr. Ponsonby, although he did not en- 
tirely approve of the mode ‘adopted by his 
hon. friend, yet assured him that if he 
pressed his motion to a division, he would 
vote for it. ‘ 

Sir Samuel Romilly was very unwilling 
to address the House, as he found it im- 
possible to support the motion, brought 
forward as it was, as a relative, not as an 
individual motion. The noble lord was 
right in treating it as he had done; but 
would he support it? The noble lord had 
described it as expensive—expensive, no 
doubt, as conrpared with the proposed 
Vice Chancellor. He did not see why it 
should cost a penny. At present the 
Chancellor received the bankrupt fees; 
fees received by the secretary for bank- 
ruptcies, to whom he paid a salary. No 
judge ought to be paid by fees, not that 
any judge could be influenced by them, 
but they were in this case levied on mi- 
sery and insolvency. He approved of the 
proposed measure, because it would leave 
the Chancellor at liberty, and‘ not take 
him out of hisown court. It was particu- 


larly worthy of observation, that out of 
dwenty bankrupt cases, not more than one, 


J 
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perhaps, would comprise a question of 
equity; and where such a question did 
arise, the Chancellor ordered a Bill to be 
filed, that it might be brought before him 
in the regular and ordinary way. The 
danger which would arise from the mea- 
sure introduced by the noble lord struck 
him most forcibly—when they made him, 
by the proposed Bill, a political, instead 
of a judicial character, it would operate a 
most mischievous change in the whole 
system of the profession. It would be the 
means of withdrawing the Chancellor 
from his court, to attend to his political 
duties; and he would maintain, that the 
judicial business of that officer was not so 
much increased, in modern times, as his 
political avocations. The question, there- 
fore, was, should the House go into the 


committee as proposed by his hon. friend, 


or, in the outset, declare that his proposi- 
tion was unworthy of consideration, and 
proceed to pass the Vice Chancellor’s 
Bill, and perpetrate that mischief which, 
if once done, would be irrevocable? In 
the first place, they ought to consider the 
evil which must arise from taking the Lord 
Chancellor out of his court. Gentlemen, 
founding their opinions: on a pamphlet 
which had been published on the subject, 
argued, that he would be only wanted in 
the House of Lords three days in the week, 
and that this would be his only absence 
from Chancery. But why was his absence 
to be restricted to that time? The state- 
ment of the Lords was, that it would be 
necessary for them to sit at least three 
days in the week, from ten o’clock in the 
morning. In addition to this, the political 
duties of the Chancellor would occupy 
much of his time. Even in the last week, 
the Court had been shut up two days, in 
consequence of his attendance to political 
business. But, if the Bill were carried into 
effect, it would be the means of taking 
the Chancellor from his court almost en- 
tirely. He would cease to be acquainted 
with it—he would be an absolute stranger 
to it—he would no longer reside in that 
part of the town where the professors of 
the law were to be found—he would be- 
come an inhabitant of the political part of 
the metropolis. The person filling the 
situation of Chancellor, ought to be a man 
perfectly well acquainted with the law of 
real property—a law which was not only 
to be acquired in the course of practice, 
but which must, in the first instance, be 
understood by deep and sedulous study, 
before a lawyer commenced his career 1p 
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that branch of the profession. He should 
be a perfect master of the doctrines of 
equity, which were, in fact, dicta ema- 
nating from the Lord Chancellor—not from 
him who immediately exercised the func- 
tions of the office, but from his predeces- 
sors, extended and enforced by himself. 
And, it was most important, that the Chan- 
- cellor should also be acquainted with all 
the persons who practised the law. This 
was necessary, because the whole patron- 
age of the law was inthe hands of the Lord 
Chancellor, except the situations of the 
Welch judges—and these, he understood, 
were excluded, as being of a political na- 
ture—they were, therefore, in the ap- 
pointment of the first lord of the Treasury. 
All other judicial offices were, however, in 
his nomination—the Master of the Rolls, 
the twelve judges, the King’s counsel, and’ 
the commissioners of bankrupts, mainly 
depended on his recommendation for their 
appointment. Why, then, should such a 
power as this be placed in the hands of a 
man ignorant of the court of Chancery, 
incapable of judging of the individual 
merits of lawyers, and who would be only 
“important as a great political engine? 
The person elevated to the rank of Chan- 
‘cellor should have a practical knowledge 
of the state of business in this court, that 
he might be able to expedite it, to correct 
any abuses which might be observable, 
and to bring back the pgactice to what it 
was in former times, At‘an earlier period, 
it was customary for the Lord Chancellor, 
when he first took his seat in the court, to 
enter into a brief view of the situation in 
which he found it, and to state what course 
he intended to adopt, for the reform of 
evils, and the general dispatch of business. 
The great lord Bacon, and others, the 
glory and the pride of the profession, had 
done this, The inauguration speech, (if 
he might be allowed the term) of lord 
Bacon, was still preserved; and in it he 
pledged himself as to the line of conduct 
he would pursue; thus laying down cer- 
tain principles, by which an accurate 
judgment might be formed of the manner 
in which he fulfilled his covenant with the 
public. But was this course to be expect- 
ed from some lord Shaftsbury—some mere 
intriguer—some commen public debater 
—some hackneyed politician, ready at the 
nod and beck of those in power? And 
yet, such would probably be the Chancel- 
ors hereafter to be formed under this Bill. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then en- 
tered into the merits of the Bill, which he 
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[2 
censured, as making the Lord Chancellor 
less a judge, and more a political charac- 
ter; and, therefore, as tending to induce 
him to make appointments on the ground 
of political connection, rather than of pro- 
fessional excellence. 


Vice Cuancettor’s 


Vice Chancellor’s Bill. 


then ordered to withdraw; when the | 
House divided, there appeared a 
For the third reading ...9..+++40.127 
Against it 89 
Majority 


' Another division took place, on an 
Amendment proposed by Mr. Canning, 
that the duration of the Bill should be 
limited to seven years. 
For the Amendment 
Against it 
Majority 


The Bill was then passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March +12. 
Conpuct oF THE WaR IN THE PENINe 
suLta.] The order of the day being read, 


The Marquis Wellesley rose and address- 
ed their lordships as follows: 


My lords; what secret cause amidst the 
splendid scene that has been exhibited on 
the peninsula—what malign influence, 
amidst the rejoicings and acclamations of 
triumph, has counteracted the brilliant 
successes of our arms, and has converted 


the glad feelings of @ just exultation into | 


the bitterness of regret and disappoint 
ment? With an army in discipline and 
spirit, superior to any that had ever been 
assembled ;_ uniting in itself,‘ qualities so 
various, as never to have entered into the 
composition of any other sach assemblage 
of force—with a general, pronounced by 
the whole world to be unsurpassed in an- 
cient or modern times, the pride of his 
country, the refuge and hope of Europe— 
with a cause, in which justice vied with 


policy, combining all that was ardent in | 


the one motive, with all that was sober in 
the other—with the eyes of Europe fixed 
on our movements—with the admiration 
of the world excited by our achievements 
—how is it, that our hopes have been 
raised only to be frustrated—how is it that 
we have been allowed to indulge in ex- 
pectation of an approaching completion of 


Lord Cas- © 
tlereagh moved the third reading of the © 
Strangers were 
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success, only to behold the utter disap- 
pointment of our wishes? Why has a 
system of advance suddenly and inevitably 
been converted into a system of retreat? 
When victory actually sprung from the 
bosom of retreat, why was the glorious 
victor compelled to relapse into his retro- 
gression? Why has it happened, that we 
have seen the great conqueror, who had 
> chased the French armies from the plains 
> of Salamanca, pursued in his turn, by those 
whom he had conquered, over those plains 
which had been the scene of his former 
triumphs? Why, in conclusion, has a sys- 
tem of offence shrunk into a system of de- 
fence; and what is the reason that our 
military operations in the peninsula have 
ended where they began ? 

My lords, I say, that all these questions 
deserve most serious attention; they are- 
questions most important to the country, 
and require the most ample explanation.— 
Are these fatal events the result of the 
weakness of the empire ?—TIs it that, in 
the great contest in which we are engag- 
ed, (the grounds of which are so familiar 
to us) the resources of the country have 
failed ?—Is the weakness in the thunder- 
bolt, or in the hands that wield it ?—Are 
we to understand, that the resources of the 
country are deficient, or that those who 
have the management of them do not pos- 
sess that wisdom and energy, which should 
direct their application? Your lordships 
will seek, in the answers to these ques- 
tions, whence you are to trace, under all 
the circumstances of advantage which 
have opened to you, the causes of our 
failure, and the disappointment of our 
hopes: you will learn whether the re- 
sources of the empire are inferior to the 
great attitude that Great Britain has as- 
sumed in the peninsula and in the world ; 
or whether the misfortunes which have at- 


he tended our efforts, are to be traced to those 
ge who have had the administration of our 
by resources. If you shall find, that the 
n- (events we deplore are not attributable to 


any deficiency in the resources of the em- 
pire, but to the weakness and imbecility 


ith of those who direct them, then it will be 

in (for your lordships to pronounce judgment 
in on the conduct of those who have en- 
ed i feebled our means, and have betrayed a 
ion mighty cause. If, on the other hand, it 
nts 


shall, upon inquiry, appear, as the result 
of all the facts before you, that the effort 
we have made has been complete, and 
that England has done her utmost; that 
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gaged, as you were, by every sentiment 
that can inspire the breast of a patriot, 
zealous for his country’s glory, and for the 
welfare of mankind, or that can animate a 
nation, inspired as this has been, with the 
noblest motives of generosity and justice, 
you at length, by experience, find your 
exertions and the efforts of the country to 
be vain and hopeless,—then it will be for 
your lordships to say, whether you shall 
not tread back your steps, and correct your 
error, upon the ground, that England has 
done her utmost; but that the great strain 
of her force has not been able to bring 
you nearer to your object, than you were 
at the commencement of the campaign. 
In any view of the question, it is one, 
which demands the fullest inquiry, and 
the most serious exercise of your delibera- 
tive powers. 

In what I have to state to day, I do not 
mean to impute to his Majesty’s ministers 
any intention of providing means inade- 
quate to the magnitude of the cause in 
which the country is engaged: the dif- 
ference between us will be this ;—have 
the resources of the country been ade- 
quately managed by them during the last 
year? Have they been sufficient to reach 
the object we all hoped to attain? And 
with that view, let us examine, what the 
crisis was at the commencement of the 
campaign; and let us compare it with 
the exertions that have been made, and 
with the means of the country. 

Where any description of persons pre- 
sent themselves before the country, in a 
crisis of war, difficulty, and of arduous con- 
test, the nation has a right to call upon 
them to be equal, not only to the difficul- 
ties that may come upon them, (difficul- 
ties long in prospect, long foreseen) but 
also to be able to meet unexpected diffi- 
culties; and still more has the nation a- 
right to expect, that persons in such a si- 
tuation should be equal to meet the advan- 
tages that may occur incessantly ; but, 
perhaps, the most moderate request the 
nation can make, to those who are in the 
capacity of having to exercise the duties of 
the ministry, would be to take advantage 
of circumstances, which are proceeding 
by degrees, and by steps accompanied by 
all those signs that denote their approach ; 
going on, not suddenly, rapidly, or unex- 
pectedly ; but proceeding regularly as the 
result ef the established causes, destined 
by Providence to designate the probable 
course of human events. 


England can go no further, and that en- 


But above all, if these effects operate. 
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not unexpectedly, but in a regular, estab- 
lished course, in such case, more parti- 
cularly, the nation has a right to expect, 
that ministers should be equal to the crisis 
which came upon them ;_ and that. a sys- 
tem of acknowledged policy should regu- 
larly proceed, by adequate causes, to ade- 
quate ends. 

The state of affairs in Spain, and the 
exertions of this country in aid of the 
cause of Spain, form the first objects of our 
consideration. 

I know that with respect to the policy 
of our interference, there originally ex- 
isted a very great difference of opinion. 
The object of that policy in its first com- 
mencement was this: the question. was, 
whether by securing PortugaJ, and other 
important objects, such an example of the 
military means of the country would not 
have the effect of establishing a system, 
out of which might grow encouragement 
to the rest of Europe, by holding out 
hopes of support to those states about to 
sacrifice their independence, at the same 
time influenced by the spirit of resistance, 
but not daring to avow it. The object of 
our policy was to admonish those who re- 


quired our assistance, that they had only- 


to assert their independence in order to 
obtain it, and that there was no nation 
over which the influence of France had 
unfortunately spread its baneful wing, that 
if it would rouse itself, might not, with 
the assistance of this country, find the 
means of correcting what was mischievous 
and injurious in its own government. 

This seemed a natural course of things; 
Lut there were some, and one in particu-. 
Jar, (lord Grenville) whose opinion, in- 
deed, disagreed with my own, but whose 
person and character I have always re- 
garded with love veneration, To 
these, it seemed better to await the event 
of circumstances in other places, and not 
engage so deeply, till other causes for our 
interposition had more fully developed 
themselves, Whatever may have been 
the effect of their system, it is due to them 
to say, that they acted upon the best judg- 
ment they could form at thetime. I have 
stated, (and I have not the least intention 
of retracting the opinion,) my belief to 
be, that great as have been the exertions 
of Spain, the aid of our armies was neces- 
sary to promote, and to facilitate those 
exertions ; and that our efforts, had they 
been adequate to our means, would have 
been important towards effecting the gene- 
ral restoration of the affairs of Europe. 
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My firm conviction and belief, expressed 
in this House, in the cabinet, out of the 
House, every where, have always been, 
that the great hope of Europe lay in the 
exertions of Spain and Portugal, aided by 
the British arms. There were, at the par- 
ticular time to which I wish to advert, fa- 


vourable circumstances which influenced | 
I am betraying no secret © 
when I state, that as early as April 1811, 7 
and even before that time, many persons |” 
in this country, and particularly his Mas |” 
jesty’s ministers, (and if they wish for any | 
remembrance on the subject, let them | 


my opinion. 


look at the paper which I now hand over 
to them) knew perfectly well, that Russia 
was laying tlie foundation of that general 


effort which she has made, and is now’ 


making ; that she was laying the founda- 
tion of that effort in the most plain and ine 
telligible manner ; that we had before our 
view, the preparations she was making in 
every part of her empire ; that it was her 
object not to make war against France— 


not to carry on a contest for power-—not | 


to proceed in imitation of the French go- 
vernment, but to establish the foundation 
of such a resistance as that, if the French 
should pursue their plans of conquest and 
aggression, they might not only be re- 
pelled from Russia, but that Russia might 
lay the foundation, on honest and fair 
principles, of those exertions, which would 
enable her to convert her system of de- 
fence, into a system of offence. 

It was a system which grew under our 
eyes; it was no matter of astonishment to 
any one. If you doubt what I say, see 
what the emperor of Russia says on enter- 
ing Prussia. He says, “ that he was per- 
fectly prepared ; that he had prepared the 
means of resistance. long and regularly, 
and that he expected the result which had 
taken place, as the natural effect of what 
he had established.” This was the state 
of circumstances with regard to the sys 
tem adopted by Russia. It was growing, 
not in a way to be doubtful; it was 
growing, not only under your eyes, but 
in the eyes of the whole world; it had 
reached that period, at which no man 
could doubt what would be the result, 


As we were all acquainted with the am-§ 


bition of the ruler of France, and as no 
one could expect him to diminish his ef 
forts, it was evident, that the result would 
be such a resistance on the part of the 
Russian empire, as in all probability, 
would be attended with the, most favour 
able consequences. Not only was that 
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resistance attended with circumstances 
the most favourable ; not only were they 
most favourable as to the decision of the 
campaign, but they produced a strong 
disposition in other countries, td avail 
themselves of the fallen influence of 
France, and of the blow which had been 
so successfully struck against her power, 
and the ambition of her ruler, The effect 
of the exertions of Russia went further: I 
am stating what is known to the world. 
It is perfectly well known, that the dis- 
position of a large part of the army and 
population of Prussia, was decidedly in 
favour of the cause of Russia. The army 
of Prussia, to a certain degree, was para- 
lyzed and neutral. With regard to Aus- 
tria, she was desirous of asserting her in- 
dependence, but did not dare to do it. 
This, I ‘think, was the great advantage 
produced, as to the situation of Austria, 
by the effect of the system pursued. 

What had we to desire? What was 
the object we had to urge during this last 
crisis? I speak of that, with respect to 
which I can speak with certainty, because 
I can refer to the documents on the table. 
Could we wish for any thing better, than 
that Austrid should assert her independ- 
ence,—that circumstances should impel 
her to assert her independence? 

She had been under the necessity of 
reducing her military power; but this 
great crisis afforded her the opportunity of 
raising it again, It was within her own 
power that she should be independent, 
which I think she isnow. What her sen- 
timents may be, as to England and British 
counsels, I know not; but it is a point on 
which is raised the whole of this question. 
What have been, the counsels we have 
given her? Have we given her the means 
of recovering her independence? The 
first object was, to free her from the war, 
and to induce her to abstain from as- 
sisting in the destruction of the indepen- 
dence of other powers, Whether with re- 
gard to Austria we have acted wisely, and 
honestly, it is essential to know. There 
was another country favourable to the 
crisis which the exertions of Russia had 
produced. ~ Sicily, from a variety of 
causes, had detained a great British force, 
had neutralized, and rendered it inactive, 
for the .general contest in which we were 
engaged. Owing to the conduct of a 
noble lord, whom J am happy to call my 
dear friend, with whom I have been asso- 
ciated under great. public difficulties, 
whom I found one of the most active, able, 
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useful instruments, that could be employ- 
ed in so great a cause; one of those who 
had watched over the first dawnings of 
lord Wellington ;—I mean Jord William 
Bentinck: owing to him, at last, the great 
disposable force in Sicily was at liberty 
to co-operate in the common cause. 

This is not all: the advantages you pos- 
sessed in other parts of Europe, as well as 
in the scene of action, even surpassed 
your hopes. I have stated, and I think 
the best system to be adopted, was to con- 
centrate your efforts. The state of cir- 
cumstances was of such a nature, both 
here and in the peninsula itself, as render- 
ed it proper, in the first instance, only to 
try the experiment on a limited scale, [I 
thought so at the time; and I still think, 
that such was the proper line of conduct 
at the commencement of our first opera- 
tions.—But I am no less decidedly of opi- 
nion, that great exertions ought afterwards 
to have been made. It is certainly any 
thing but wisdom to have conducted the 
contest in its subsequent and more ad- 
vanced stages, upon the same principles 
upon which it had been prosecuted at the — 
beginning. 

The strength of your situation in the 
peninsula, during the last campaign, was 
totally different from what it had been at 
any time since the commencement of the 
war, I have taken the date of the open- 
ing of the campaign (and I wish the noble 
lord to understand, that it is because I 
would avoid lessening any part of the 
glory and advantages of that campaign) 
from those two splendid successes, the re- 
duction of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos. 
These advantages had been accompanied 
with a most extraordinary, and a most for- 
tunate, failure in the means and relaxation 
of the exertions of the French in the pen- 
insula. The state of their government 
there was such, that I do not know to 
what to compare it, except, as an intelli- 
gent friend has suggested to me, to the 
weakness of the governments whom we 
have, at different times, endeavoured to 
combine in alliance with us, The efforts 
of the French army had been deprived of 
the advantages of unity, of counsel, and 
action. Distraction reigned among the 
generals; the exertions of the army were 
wholly different from those which we had 
seen covered with success, when the soul 
which inspired it was present, directing 
every movement, and infusing vigour into 
its operations, Instead of superintending 
the army in person, its general was com- 
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pelled to abandon it; to leave it to con- 
flicting powers,—to authorities ridiculous 
and contemptible. I hardly know how to 
express my ideas of the wretched nature of 
the central government under Joseph. A 
miserable government, without power, with 
out authority, without talents to creat res- 
pect, to secure compliance, or to command 
obedience, with each part of itin a state of 
hostility, with respect to the other. Their 
army was hardly in a better situation. 
The commander in the south not able to 
assist, or draw assistance from, the com- 
mander in the north; and the general in 
the north, as little able to calculate upon 
the assistance and co-operation of the 
commander in the south. 

Here, then, was a most astonishing 
and favourable circumstance. When 
the ruler of France confined himself to 
one object, which, however impossible 
the attainment of it might be, was a French 
object, his army seconded his views, 
and was ready to sacrifice itself for the 


one; but when his ambition led him to 
distant enterprises, when he embarked in 
projects to be carried into effect, at the 
same time, in different parts of the world, 
and when, instead of directing his plans 
himself, he left them to a government 
more weak and imbecile than any that 
disgraced Europe, then, as might a ex- 
pected, we found a system adepted, the 
reverse of that which had led to his for- 
mer success, 
This brings me to a point, which, among 
“others, I adverted to on the first day of the 
session. It was supposed, I had said, that 
it was absurd inthe British government to 
‘think of making any effort in the penin-. 
sula, unless we had a force superior to 
that of France. I never conceived such 
an idea: Iwill state the idea I always 
had above all others, under the circum- 
stances applicable to the question before 
you. I have before stated to you, that 
the original project we had in view, at 
the period of our co-operation in the pe- 
ninsula, was the security of Portugal: and 
that point obtained, it was to be consider- 
ed, what would be the best mode in which 
we could render assistance to Spain. 
I have always conceived, that the 
_mode should have been this, and your 
failure shows, that it is the mode to which 
‘you should have had recourse. Had you 
resorted to it, you might have attained 
your object, with a force not even equal 
we that of the enemy. You were aware 
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that the French force must be spread over 
a large surface of country; that they 
would be under the necessity of extending 
themselves over a great portion of the 
Spanish territory ; and that, therefore, 
they could not present themselves in an | 
united body, to the whole of your army; 7 
that they could not oppose to you the | 
whole body of their force. Your system, 7 
therefore, should have been, to have hada 
force able to maintain active operations in 7 
the field, and another force competent to “7% 
keep in check the main body of the © 

French army. Experience has proved, 7 
that this was the proper mode of proceed- 7 
ing on our part; and it was a plan that § 
might have been carried into complete | 
execution. The noble lords opposite me, § 
need not be informed, that in the south of | 
Spain, Soult with a large army, was under | 
the necessity of employing it in such a | 
variety of operations, that he presented to 77 
sir Rowland Hill, a force of not more than © 
17,000 men, Sir Rowland Hill never had 7 
a force consisting of more than 4,000 or 
5,000 British, and 12,000 or 14,000 Por-@ 
tuguese and Spanish ; yet, with that small} 
army, he,was able to maintain a certain} 
degree of resistance, and to keep Soult in 
check. This affords the clearest view of 
the principle for which I contend: I say, 
we should have had a force sufficient for 
active operations, and another, adequate 
to keeping in check any separate corps 
of the French army : would not this have 
been an advantage operating in the most 
powerful manner? Was not this advan- 
tage well known? Might it not have 
been turned to the best account, if our 
government had understood how to seize 
the favourable moment ? Marmont’s army 
was comparatively weak—Soult’s army 
was divided—the central government was 
destitute of energy, and divisions and dis 
tractions existed among its officers ; there 
fore, if ever there was a period whet 
every circumstance demanded extraordia 
nary efforts—if ever there was a crisif 
which required the greatest exertions—i 
ever an opportunity offered, beyond’ al 
that had ever before occurred, this wa 
the crisis which should have produced if 
every man, an unison of feeling, as to thi 
course to be pursued. It was a time 
opportunity —calculated to unite the opi 
nions of all men, even of those who dif 
fered most from me on the preliminary 
parts of the contest. All must agree, thd 
if ever there wasa crisis in which the cav# 


of Europe was at stake, this was the crisis 
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However unfavourable some opinions 
might at first have been to the continuance 
of the war in the peninsula, yet, if a case 
occurred, when a powerful diversion was 
to be expected from an ally, or a power- 
ful diversion to be made in favour of an 


5 Wally; if a most singularly favourable op- 


portunity offered for making such a diver- 
sion, oii striking an effectual blow against 
he enemy; if the faith of the country 
ad been pledged to make that diversion, 
nd to carry on the war in the south with 
he utmost vigour, (and Russia acknow- 
edged, that she acted upon the confidence 
hat every exertion would be made by us 
Mn the peninsula), in such a state of things, 
and under such circumstances, could your 
lordships hesitate as to the conduct to be 
pursued by this country? Would you 
mot have considered it bound to direct its 
Weutmost efforts against the enemy in the 
Peouth, in order to take advantage of such 
p favourable conjuncture ? 
Not only might the greatest advantages 
ave been procured, by such a course of 
onduct, but your faith was pledged to- 
wards other nations, who looked up to 
you for support and encouragement. Rus- 
sia felt, that the example of what you had 
done, was the source of those great exer- 
tions upon which she now so justly prides 
herself. Russia was sensible that you 
afforded her the opportunity of making 
hose exertions. It is true, that the efforts 
you made in favour of Spain, were made 
on general grounds; but you looked for- 
ward to those effects, which have been 
produced on the part of Russia. Your 
engagement, however, to Spain went fur- 
ther; your faith was pledged for the in- 
dependence of Spain. I say, without the 
fear of contradiction, that if our exertions 
in Spain had been adequate to the crisis, 
a great alteration would have been pro- 
Bduced in the state of affairs in the penin- 
sula,and the most important advantages 
would have been gained in the progress of 
the campaign. Having established Por- 
tugal as the source and basis from whence 
other countries looked w:th confidence to 
the continuance of your exertions; having 
every thing in your favour—the disunited 
state of the French army—a_ notorious 
want of resources and exertion on the part 
of the enemy—their distracted councils 
—and the certain prospect of those 
splendid efforts which have since been 
made by Russia,—all this formed a great 
and material difference, and held out this 
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when the grand effort was to be made, and 
every nerve strained, for the redemption 
of Spain. Upon this point, therefore, I 
wish in the first place to direct your at- 
tention, if your lordships shall be pleased 
to go into the inquiry which I mean to 
propose. 

The next point upon which I shall ad- 
dress you, will be, to compare the exer~ 
tions we have made with the nature of the 
crisis, and to point your attention to the 
manner in which this opportunity has been 
improved, or rather neglected. 

I have stated to your lordships, that, so 
far from under-rating the advantages we 
have obtained in the course of the cam- 
paign, or disparaging our successes, I am, 
on the contrary, disposed to give full credit 
for those two most important events, the 
reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos; 
but, even those great achievements were 
accomplished more by the skill of your 
general, and the qualities and memorable 
valour of his troops, than of any adequate 
support from home. But that is not the 
point on which I rest my argument. What 
I am anxious to impress on your lord- 
ships’ minds is, that these operations 
formed a powerful call upon our govern- 
ment to increase its exertions. Our suc- 
cess in these instances, afforded the noble 
lords opposite another warning, that the 
period was arrived at which it was neces- 
sary to make some great attempt, some 
noble effort, for the recovery of the liber- 
ties of the peninsula. Such must naturally 
have been the expectation on all hands. 
It cannot be doubted, that such was the 
feeling of Spain herself; ministers knew, 
that from the moment these operations 
commenced, the enemy would conclude, 
that it must be the intention of the British 
general to make every effort to drive them 
out of Spain, and that, therefore, it was 
necessary to secure that unity of action, 
among themselves, which could alone give 
them a chance of resisting our efforts. 
Now, the propositions for which I shall 
contend, upon this part of the question, 
are shortly these: I mean to endeavour to 
shew, that in every point in which this 
campaign has failed, in every point in 
which it has succeeded, and bE, fruits of 


that success have been frustrated, you 
must trace the failure in the insuffi- 
ciency of the means afforded the general. 
I shali shew you, that wherever he has 
succeeded, his success is attributable to, 
his skill and wonderful genius, and to the 
on, exertions of his troops: that in every 
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point where the fruits of our victories have 
been frustrated, they have been frustrated 
by the insufficiency of means, to follow 
up, and secure our successes; and, in 
addition to that, I shall contend, that in 
every stage of the campaign, a small in- 
crease of means, compared with the object 
to be attained, and the additional pressure 
to be produced on your resources at home, 
would have prevented every failure, se- 
cured the fruits of every success, and, as 
far as any reasonable calculation can be 
made, would have terminated the cam- 
paign, by leaving you, instead of France, 
in the military occupation of Spain; for, 
it cannot be denied, that the military oc- 
cupation of that country, is, at the present 
moment, in the French army. 

These are the points to which I shall 
call your attention. I contend, that it was 
no ordinary crisis; but one which, if the 
glorious opportunity had been seized, held 
outto you the certain prospect of a speedy 
termination of the war in Spain. All 
those who originally differed from you as 
to the policy of the war, and of your in- 
terference, looked up to you, at this 
period, for the utmost exertions which the 
resources of the country enabled you to 
make. Understand, my lords, that what 
I mean to impress upon you is, that minis- 
ters had the means of making, and that 
it would have been true economy to have 
made, the greatest possible exertions ; that 
they neglected their duty; that, where 
the campaign has failed, it has failed by 
the insufficiency of the means afforded to 
the general who has had the direction of 
it; that, where it has succeeded, it has 
succeeded by his skill, and the valour of 
his troops; that, wherever, you have lost 
the fruits of success, you have lost them 
by the inadequacy of the means employed 
to retain them. 

I have stated, that the reduction of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and. Badajos, were 
achieved more by the skill of the gene- 
ral, and the valour of his troops, than by 
any arrangements or combinations of those 
at home, on whom rests the responsibility 
of our military operations. After the re- 
duction of Badajos, what was the conclu- 
sion of that great achievement? and what 
would you have expected should have 
been the future operations of the army? I 
have abstained from having any corre- 
spondence with my noble relation upon 
the subject: I know nothing but what the 
rest of the public know. I have no 


grounds on which to proceed, but my own. 


judgment, with an ordinary degree of 
knowledge, but no small share of zeal 
upon the subject. At the conclusion of| 
the siege of Badajos, what must have been#} 
the intention of lord Wellington? In} 
the state in which Souli’s army was, 
lord Wellington felt it was desirable,” 
and was convinced it would have been ™ 
practicable, had he not been prevented © 
by the state of affairs in the north 
of Spain, to have made an attack on 
Seville, to have seized the depots of the 
French there, and, in a great degree, to 
have destroyed the main foundation of the) 
French power in that part of Spain. In) 
the progress of that operation, it mig 

have been expected, that he would havel 


an opportunity of bringing Soult 


action under advantageous circumstance 
and, if the result had been fortunate, he 
might, at the most favourable season, ha 
obtained advantages over the enemy in th 
south of Spain, and then advanced to the 
north, to prosecute the war there during 
the most favourable season, also, for opera. 
tions in that quarter. Iam aware it m 
be said, that in a general point of view, 
might have been more desirable to havel 
carried on His operations in the north off 
Spain first; but I think we must consider 
the subject as that illustrious person does, 
with a view to the advantages immediately 
before him. Will any one say, that at 
that period of the season, early in April, 
it would not have been of the greatest ad- 
vantage to have struck at the foundation§ 
of the French power in the south? Even 
if his principal plan had been directed to 
the north, he must have been desirous of 
pushing his advantages in the south, if he 
had not been prevented by other circum. 
stances. He was under the necessity of 
proceeding to the north, in order to meet 
Marmont, and to protect the fortresses of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida. The cir: 
cumstance which led him to that move- 
ment was, that he knew those fortresses 
were not victualled in such a manner as to 
be able to resist the force of Marmont, in- 
significant as it was; for it was actually 
repulsed by some of the militia, and there- 
fore was a corps, which a small body of 
British troops would have kept in check 
That small force, however, was wanting; 
and our general failed in what must have 
been known to have been his object. He 
failed, because he was under the necessity 
of moving the whole body of his army, 
to stop the progress of Marmont ; and here 
I must advert to a peculiar feature of the 
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whole campaign. 
Whad to strengthen a corps, or to victual a 
fortress, he was always compelled to move 
with his whole army, rushing from where 
Weglory awaited him. Is it not evident, that 
if, at this period of time, which was in 
April, 1812, there had been in the north 
a sufficient British force to keep in check 
the army of Marmont, on the same prin- 
iple as sir R. Hill had kept in check the 
“army of Soult, the British general would 
ot then have been under the necessity of 
poing with his whole army to the north? 
hat he required was, that the same kind 
of force which general Hill had opposed 
o Soult, should have been opposed to 
armont; a small addition of force would 
ave guarded the main point during the 
whole time required. The object of lord 
ellington was limited to destroying the 
agazines of the French in Seville, and of 
availing himself of such advantages as 
Mpnight present themselves. Here, then, it 
s, 1 first require the application of the 
principle I have stated ; here was a failure 
yetising from insufficiency of means,—a 
PMailure, which might have been prevented 
a small addition of men and resources; 
his is no vain fantastical flourish, no at- 


Whether our general 


Here is a plain direct practical statement, 
founded upon open and admitted facts 


pa This, then, is my 

position, and I call upon ministers to deny 
it if they can, that a great and most fa- 
vourable opportunity had presented itself, 
of which the government here might, 
without any great exertion of foresight, 
have been perfectly aware; and of which 
they might, without any serious difficulty, 
have enabled our general to take ad- 
vantage; that comparatively small means 
would have sufficed for the purpose; that 
ministers failed to furnish those means; 
and that our general was, consequently, 
prevented from striking a decisive blow, 
in the month of April, against the French 
power in the peninsula. 

We now come to the next stage; the 
British general is called to the north, and 
he is there met by the same insufficiency 
of means; he had not sufficient for the 
service he wished to perform. All the 
ordinary transport of his army was em- 
ployed in victualling Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Every operation to be carried on required 
the whole force of his army; this obliged 
him first to leave the first steps of his 
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early glory in the south; he was obliged 
to go to the north,—and when he arrived 
there, he was incapable of accomplishing 
his object, because he was unabie to pro- 
cure the ordinary means of transporting 
his army. 

He arrived in Salamanca about the 17th 
June; but he had scarcely entered into 
Spain, when he was again encountered by 
the inefficiency of his means. He found 
himself, after a very few days, so pressed, 
that what at first appeared a vigorous 
movement, and offensive operation, as- 
sumed the character of a wise, necessary, 
and prudent retreat. He found himself 
opposed by Marmont, who had been 
joined by Bonnet. It required the greatest 
exertion to avoid the difficulties which 
surrounded him, and in addition to his 
other embarrassments, he had heard no- 
thing of thé Sicilian expedition, on whose 
co-operation he mainly relied. Without 
such a reliance, it is impossible to con- 
ceive that he would have entered Spain. 
The whole of the arrangements for the 
sailing of that expedition, were concluded 
as early as March; but, at the com- 
mencement of this systematic retreat, on 
the 15th July, he had heard nothing of 
its movements, and he had to encounter 
not only the army of Marmont, but the 
army of Joseph. The army of Marmont, 
50,000 strong, in his front; the army of 
Joseph, 15,000 men, ready to fall on his 
flank and line of communications; the 
army of Suchet, 22,000 men, also ready, 
(as far as he knew to the contrary,) to 
come to the assistance either of Marmont 
or of Joseph, and no intelligence of the 
expected force from Sicily. He com- 
menced his retreat, not a chance and 
temporary movement, but a regular sys- 
tem; and he began it as a wise and great 

neral should, with all due precautions 
or the magazines in his rear, and for the 
frontier of Portugal. This was no feigned 
movement, no stratagem to deceive his 
enemy, but a plain and. real retreat, ren- 
dered necessary by the overwhelming and 
increasing pressure of the enemy. The 
whole of his system was reversed, because 
the force opposed to him was superior ; 
because he had reason to expect that it 
would be increased ; and because he was 
uninformed as to the co-operation he ex- 
Cae Upon this, I have to ask your 
ordships, whether it is possible to suppose, 
that if the noble lord had had 15,000 
more troops, which is putting it very low 
with regard to the means of the country, 
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he, who had already done so much under 
such disadvantages, would not, instead of 
retreating, have advanced in perfect se- 
curity, even if he had been doubtful of 
that co-operation, which he had every 
reason to expect. But if he had been 
aided by the co-operation of the Sicilian 
expedition, then his advance into Spain, 
so far from being the exclusive act of an 
and high-spirited soldier, 
would have been the natural proceeding 
of any general upon earth. 

We now come to the consideration of 
the great skill and geriius of the general. 
On the retreat, an accidental opportunity 
occurred of attacking the enemy to ad- 
vantage ; his great talent, operating on 
his good fortune, (if such fortune is not 
almost to be considered the attendant on 
the higher orders of talent,) allowed him 
to strike a noble blow; or, as a noble 
lord (lord Bathurst) had beautifully ex- 
pressed it, to convert retreat into victory. 
But, though his genius went thus far, it 
was not permitted to go farther. It might 
convert retreat into victory; but no ge- 
neral, however able and skilful, can con- 
vert, at once, a system of retreat into a 
system of advance. He must change the 
whole of his system before he can.do so; 
he must entirely alter the disposition of 
his magazines. I speak, perhaps, igno- 
rantly, but, in the presence of high.mili- 
tary authorities, who will correct me. 
Although the British general could, by 
his skill and genius, convert retreat into 
victory, he could not, I again assert, con- 
vert a system of retreat into a system of 
advance, and his career of conquest was 
instantly checked. Instead of being at 
liberty to pursue the enemy, till he had 
totally destroyed him; till he had extir- 
pated those seeds of his future power, 
which had grown up ; instead of that, he 
was obliged to turn his attention to the 
corps of Joseph, made efficient by a de- 
tachment from the army of Suchet, in 
Catalonia, after Suchet knew of the arrival 
of the Sicilian expedition at Minorca. 

I do not deny that the appearance of 
the expedition at Minorca, probably pre- 
vented Suchet from moving his whole 
- force. Suchet was certainly not able to 
send his whole force; that would soon 
have put the question out of doubt. The 
British force could not have remained an 
instant for an encounter with such a mass 
of strength; it must instantly have re- 
treated into Portugal; but Suchet’s de- 
tachment did all that was necessary; it 
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enabled Joseph to hang on the flanks of 
lord Wellington, to deprive him of theMiky 
entire fruits of his victory, and to perplex? 
his ultimate movements. The noble lords? 
opposite know, for it is stated in lord]a, | 
Wellington’s dispatch, that he would have Wri 
retreated without any offen. 
sive operation, if it had not been for the 7% 
extreme imprudence of Marmont, and his] 
inexplicable hurry for an engagement of” 
some kind or other. If he had been wise, 
Marmont would haye made a bridge of 
gold for the retreating force; his arro. 
gance fought the battle, which suspended/® 
the retreat, and which produced that glo: jam 
rious victory of which the army and the: 
nation have so good reason to be proud. 
Will the noble lords, however, venture 
to assert, that, if Marmont had not acted] 
in this manner, lord Wellington would not] 
have retreated ? Do they not know, that] 


Lif the corps of Joseph had reinforced 


Marmont’s army, previously to the battle 
of Salamanca, it would have so strength 
ened his force, that lord Wellington) 
could not have attempted to have attacked# 
him, even had Marmont committed the 
error of which he was guilty ? Therefore, 
so far as the means of conducting they 
campaign were supplied by ministers,§ 
here again was a complete failure. Wel 
know, in the most distinct manner, that? 
the victory of Salamanca was a victory ja 
to be ascribed to the accidental error off 
the enemy, and that error acted upon,@ 
and taken advantage of, by the wonderful 
genius of our general, in a way which 
justifies me in saying, that there are no 
many generals of whom we read, in an-| 4 


‘cient or modern bistory, who could have) 


availed themselves of the opportunity)” 
wiih that promptitude and energy which 
were displayed by lord Wellington. 
Here I would also ask, if the Sicilian ex-] 
pedition had consisted of a greater force, 
and had arrived in due season, and if lord? 


‘Wellington’s army had been stronger inf 


numbers, what do you think would have 
been the permanent result of the victory 
of Salamanca? Its failure was owing to 
the inefficiency of the means yoy afforded, 
and its success proves the fact I am stat: 
ing; it proves more—it proves, that 4 
small addition to your means would have 
enabled your general to have reaped the 
permanent fruits of his success. 

Some reflections have, indeed, been 
cast on the policy of lord Wellington's 
entering Madrid at all. There is, no 
question, that the occupation of Madrid, 
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‘might have been, as he stated it,—of great 
importance to the result of the campaign; 
but without such reinforcement, it could 


But your lordships have been told al- 
ready, from the opposite side, that it was 
the object of the campaign to compel the 
French to evacuate the south of Spain ;— 


ct) ay on the Conduct of the War in the Peninsula. 

5 Of ere political operation, ata time 

the wes _z doubtful whether we could 

it, might have been a measure, the 

rds Mropriety of which was questionable ; but | not be so. 
lord was a matter of absolute necessity, 

ave prising from our situation, and the means 

fen. yhich we possessed. The British general 

the vas under the necessity of proceeding to 

lhis heck Joseph’s army, before he could 


ursue the advantages of his own victory ; 
dit was a material point, in a military 
Biew, to prevent the enemy from con- 
» “WBnving to occupy Madrid, with its maga- 
Wines, depdts, and the fortifications at the 
PRetiro. If ovr general, when he arrived 
t Madrid, had possessed the means of 
eeping in check the army of Marmont, 
nd preventing the possibility of its 
dvance, he would have had the means of 
ontinuing the pursuit of Joseph, and-of 
pniting with the English army at Alicant ; 
he would have been in a situation which 
ould have enabled him to have attempted 
ny thing; but having no means of fol- 
bwing Joseph, and being conscious of 
MBhe inefficiency of his power to carry on 
MPPperations in the south and north of Spain 
at the same time, he was obliged to return 
gain to the north, and bring his whole 
MMforce to bear on the remains of Mar- 
MAnont’s army, which, during his absence 
Mat Madrid, had collected again, and was 
a condition to demand his immediate 


rofjmattention. The history of this campaign 
on may, therefore, be given in one word. It 
rfu as “all flying from deficiency.” 

ich As to the siege of Burgos, I can only 


eak from the public knowledge. But if 
e success of the operation was import- 
nt, and its failure through want of means, 
whose was the fault? Undoubtedly, that 
@gault was at home. Here, then, is good 
for enquiry. 

The words of my noble relation, in his 


rce,/mofficial dispatch, relative to his. retreat 
ord arom Burgos, have, indeed, been adduced, 

into prove, that the success of.the campaign 
avelmwould have been decided by the capture 
ory fagof that fortress. This declaration was of a 
x tofmmpiece with the candour of the noble ge- 
‘ed, eral’s mind. But stili I must believe, 
tat fthat lord Wellington spoke without know-. 


ing the actual state of the French force 
immediately subsequent to the siege. It 
is evident, indeed, that he had no accu- 
rate knowledge of its amount until he saw 
it several days- afterwards on his retreat. 
n’s Doubtless, if a strong reinforcement of 
British troops had arrived to him, after. 
the capture of such a fortress, the capture. 


and that this object bas been successful. 
The noble lord at the head of the war de- 
partment has said, that the speedy execu- 
tion of this object deserved to be among 
the first motives of the campaign; that the 
French in the central and northern pro- 
vinces of Spain governed only by terror, 
and were obliged to have posts from vil- 
lage to village ; but that in the Andalusias, » 
custom had begun to operate, and recon- 
cile the people to the influence of their 
invaders. This might be just and true; 
but I ask, whether it entered into the ob- 
jects of ministers, that, in forcing the 
French io evacuate the south of Spain, we 
should be forced to evacuate the entire of 
Spain? We compel the enemy to leave a 
part; he compels us to leave the whole ; 
—and this is to be called success. How 
was this to be strained into advantage in 
the political, military, or, as the French 
call it, the moral impression? As to the 
moral impression, of all others the most 
important, what was to be conceived more 
terrifying to the people,—more subver- 
sive of the popular respect,—more ex- 
hausting to the popular spirit,—than to 
see us thus alternately advancing and re- 
treating, with so little space between, that 
it was almost one movement. To-day, 
the people of Spain see us driving the 
French before us,—to morrow, the French 
driving us before them; and all their de- 
monstrations of joy and natural gratitude, 
and patriotic pride, visited by bitter and 
angry vengeance. I fear that this system 
will engender, (if it has not already en- 
-gendered,) a feeling of al} others the most 
‘to be dreaded in such a cause, and ina 
quarter of all others to be kept the most 
untouched,—the noble and ardent mind 
of the lower orders of Spain. This system 
of bustling beginnings and feeble results, 
of lofty promises and sad disappointments, 
must of. all others. harass and alienate the 
public heart. Must not the Spaniards 
say, What have yow brought to us but in- 
creased sufferings? We felt the yoke of 
France ; we felt its grievousness ; but pa- 
tience helped us to make it lighter; we 
were accustomed to it; we endured it: 


but then-you:came, and we were relieved 
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from it for a moment, only to find the 
pressure come upon us with a keener and 
more crushing violence. I fear, I strongly 
fear, from what I have known, and what 
I have heard, that our folly has gone far 
to depress a living and vigorous spirit, 
whose life and vigour may be of the 
highest import, not merely to Spain, not 
merely to England, but to Europe,—to the 
whole world. 
Was it necessary for the evacuation of 
the south of Spain, that the British army 
should advance to Burgos? That evacua- 
tion had already been effected; and it 
must have been with a view to ulterior 
operations, and an expectation of ulterior 
assistance in carrying on those operations, 
that our army advanced to Burgos. The 
object, however, which we had in view at 
Burgos, failed, and our army was again 
compelled to retreat. Why did lord Wel- 
lington retire from Burgos? Was it for 
the purpose of causing the evacuation of 
the south of Spain? He retired, because 


he was in apprehension for the safety of 
sir Rowland Hill’s corps. Lord Welling- 
ton was compelled to retreat, in the first 
instance, for the purpose of securing the 
safety of that corps. But the force op- 
posed to him in his front, (then under ge- 


neral Souham, and which he had beaten 
at Salamanca,) had become so much su- 
—_— to his own army, that it would not 

ave been prudent to have engaged it; 
and when to this force was added. the 
French army, which had come unmolested 
from the south, then that event occurred, 
which may be considered as the result of 
your plan of campaign. The whole of the 
allied force was under the necessity of re- 
treating. I will not say that the retreat 
was inglorious; it was in the highest de- 
gree glorious to the skill of the general, 
and honourable to the valour of the troops 
which he commanded. No person will 
say, that the result of that retreat, as a 
mere insulated operation of the war, did 
not add to the glory of this nation.. But 
with reference to the cause of Spain, to the 
cause of Europe, and to the character of 
our arms, nothing could be more mischiev- 
ous and detrimental. 

What must be the feelings of the people 
of Spain, when, after our success, they see 
the enemy quietly taking up his quarters 
in the heart of the country, with itsrichest 
resources at his mercy ; and after retreat- 
ing, and being defeated, pursuing us across 
the frontier, and seating himself in the 
capital? What must be their feeling on 
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the sight which our retreating troops af. 

forded? The disorder, the loss of distil 
pline, the loss of character, on this subject) 
the public are already sufficiently inform..9% 
ed. The source of their information is) 
only a new proof of the loftiness and can. 9 
dour of heart of their commander, whl 
looked for no popularity,—stooped to n 


-arts that were inconsistent with the plain. 


ness of a great mind, zealous only for the 
good of his country. The letter of you 
general distinctly states the disorden 
which had occurred during the retre 
and the danger which must arise in future 
operations from their repetition. They 
difficulties of the movement are, however) 
to be considered. It is known to all menj 
that have experience of military proceed-) 
ings, that few movements of rapidity, 
either in advance or retreat, can be exe. 
cuted without some degree of disorder. A™ 
movement in retreat is, of course, mor) 
liable to irregularity ; but still more, a 
movement in such a season made disorderf 
more inevitable. But why was the defi. 
ciency suffered te ‘exist, that made thig® 
perilous movement necessary? Have 
not a right to enquire, whether it wall 
owing to a failure in the resources of the 
country, or to a failure in their manage-§9 
ment? Why was lord Wellington forcediy 
to retreat? The noble lords opposites. 
smile at this question. I see nothing in}q 
the subject for jest, but rather for the most) 
serious enquiry ;—enquiry where the fall. 
ing off was to be laid; whether in the 
country or in its ministers; in the great 
resources of their heads, or in the narrow, 
impoverished, and feeble, means of the 
British empire. 

I should be lost to every feeling of ho 
nour, and to every sense of duty to they) 
country, if I did not state that the effect of 
this campaign altogether, has been, not to 
approximate you towards your object, but} 
to remove you from it; and that this caf 
lamity has arisen from the insufficiency} 
of those means, which by a small addition 
might have been rendered effective. | 
maintain that the object we had in view, 
(the only honest object, the only great ob- 
ject which we could pursue, or hope to ob- 
tain by our operations in Spain,) was the 
expulsion of the French, or, at least, a 
considerable diminution of their power, 
with a view to the freedom of.the people, 
and the independence of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. This was certainly the main ob- 
ject, which we ought to have contemplat- 
ed; the ultimate object of the British na- 
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ion was certainly, by the deliverance of 
aathe peninsula of Spain, to lay asolid foun- 
PMiation for the establishment of a permanent 
and honourable peace. 

™ And this leads to the next part of the 
Touestion. Itis merely practical ; it is the 
actual force, which, in my judgment, 
ould have averted all the misfortunes 
which I have described to you. I shall 
tate it as low as 15,000 men ;—12,000 
fantry and 3,000 cavalry—with, of 
WPourse, the ordinary recruiting necessary 
Wor the supply of casualties, which I consi- 
er as a matter of regimental, rather than 
bf ministerial arrangement. 

In entering into this detail, I am aware 
hat I expose myself to a hazard by no 
eans necessary for the success of my ar- 
pument. But Iam desirous to shew your 
ordships, that all that has turned the tide 
gainst us, is not weakness of force, but its 

is-management; not a defect in the re- 

sources of the country, but a defect in the 
udgment and discretion of those by whom 
they were administered. I shall shew also, 
hat ministers had at their command 
means every way adequate to the object, 
if they had thought fit to apply them. 
he question is one of policy, and of the 
ree exercise of the discretionary power of 
inisters. The great object was to have 
orce sufficient to keep the French detach- 
ed corps in check. If the British general 
ould have left a force in the north suffi- 
ient to have kept Marmont’s army in 
play, or a force to have secured his flanks 
rom Joseph’s troops, his further move- 
ents would have been in the fulfilment of 
is original plan; and the success of the 
icilian expedition would have brought an 
mportant accession, or taken off a formid- 
able opponent. It was not to be doubted, 
that that expedition had kept Suchet from 
Medetaching the whole of his force; ‘but 
then it had not kept him from detaching 
all that was necessary to answer his pur- 
pose. Was there not, then, the strongest 
evidence of mismanagement ? 

At various periods, from January, 1812, 
the fate of the campaign might have been 
materially affected by the supply of such 
troops as might easily have been conveyed 
to the peninsula. But not the smallest 


7 effort of any kind was made, during any 

fe period in which it could be of the smallest 
use. 

le, Now, I wish to enquire into two points 

n particularly :—first, was there a force in 


the country that could be sent to lord 
Wellington’s assistance, to the amount al- 


on the Conduct of the War in the Peninsula. 
‘ready stated ?—Secondly, were there fi- 
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nancial means—were there any insur- 
mountable impediments to the supply of 
specie? I think I have proved to your 
lordships, that the crisis was one which 
required the strongest and most animated 
efforts of the country ;—that our whole 
strength should have been displayed— 
that nothing should have been neglected 
which would enable us to bring our whole 
power to the exigencies of the moment. I 
have no doubt that others are of the same 
opinion; yet I cannot but fear, that the 
noble lord opposite (lord Liverpool) is 
scarcely a convert yet. I remember his 
fear of great exertion.—I remember his 
abhorrence of exhausting our force by 
mighty and general efforts. .- But have not 
his eyes been opened yet? Is he to be 


still an admirer of husbanding and hiding 


the national strength? Has he not seen 
Russia, and seen there the result of a vigo- 
rous and bold application of the whole 
power of a great people? I protest, my 
lords, that Russia bas done no more in this 
war than I expected. Whenever she 
turned: to the war, with the mighty im- 
pulse of her mind, I was prepared for the 
event; for we knew her resources—her 
faculties for the struggle—and I could not 
be surprised at the ruin of her.adversary. 
The character of that adversary would even 
lead me to expect what has happened. I 
remember when I was secretary of state, I 
was asked in this House a question as to 
the assassination of Buonaparté, and whe- 
ther I had sanctioned a publication com- 
mending that measure? I certainly would. 
never wish for the personal destruction of 
that persen, by means so revolting to 
every honourable mind; but I recollect to 
have observed, even then, that indepen- 
dently of its strong hostility to every 
Christian and moral principle, the assassi- 
nation of Buonaparté might be among the 
most impolitic things that could be done ; 
that as he was probably the only man in 
the world who could have raised his 
power to such a height, so that he was 
probably the only man who could bring it 
into such imminent danger—his eagerness 
for power was so inordinate—his jealousy 
of independence so fierce—his keenness of 
appetite so feverish in all that touched his 
ambition, even in the most trifling things 
—that he must plunge into desperate dif- 
ficulties. He was of an order of minds, 
that by nature, make for themselves great 
reverses. But in all of the question that 
touches upon England, I cannot doubt, I 
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never doubted, that the most decided 
stretch of our means was due, not merely 
as a duty to Russia, but was, in every view 
of it, the most discreetly economical, the 
most considerately prudent, the most 
plainly wise, aswell as the most grand, 
the most’ magniticent, the most worthy of 
the cause and of the name of England. 
But I am now to be told that all this is an 
error; that no effort is to be made; that 
there is to be no stretch of the finances; 
and that all is to glide on in the smooth- 
ness and sleepiness of peace. And dol 
hear this still, when such a struggle is on 
foot—when such a day is opening before 
us; when, for the first time, we are allow- 
ed to stand forth and meet our enemy in 
the fair field? Then to be told, that to 
awake the country to this noble effort is a 
flourish which is to leave her more ex- 
hausted:—then to see no effort beyond 
the effort of the most tranquil times—the 
operations of war starved, the liberality of 
peace—(no, I will not use the word, it is 
an unfit-one)—the profusion of peace la- 
vished on objects without national import- 
ance ; and all this at the moment when we 
have the chance of glorious security. 
What is this system of protracted warfare, 
which, I cannot say, never begins, but 
which is never to end; which is to linger 
on at its ease from year to year, full of all 
the helpless indolence of peace without its 
enjoyments, and ofall the miseries of war 
without its successes? And are your lord- 
ships to be told, that activity and ardour, 
‘and the quick application of means, and 
the manly and masculine effort of the 
strength of this mighty empire, are to be 
called a flourish, a mere idle swelling of 
our resources for this year, to be followed 
m4 depression and decay for all that fol- 

Did not the noble lord opposite know 
the temper of Russia, and the vast extent, 
foresight, and wisdom of the arrange- 
ments, made to meet the danger with 
which he was threatened? Did he anti- 
cipate the events which have taken place 
in Russia? He could not, when he told 
us, that to put forth the whole of our 
strength inthe late campaign, would have 
the effect of exposing us to the danger of 
not having’ sufficient means for the next 
campaign; and would, therefore, be an 

,improdent measure. I state, without the 
apprehension of being contradicted, that 
any exertion you could have made in the 
course of the last campaign, however 
great, would not only have been light in 
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comparison with the object; but accord. 
ing to all human calculation, would hay 
promised a certainty of carrying you ty 
that point, which would have diminishejs 
the necessity of'your future exertions. 
you had driven the French to the Ebi) 
you would ultimately have driven then 
out of Spain; you would have destroyel™ 
the foundation of that power, which hai @ 
taken root in the temper and disposition¢ | 
the people of Spain; your efforts in any 
succeeding campaign would have bea i 
confined ; you would have brought thy 
contest to a point; you would have proved @ 
yourselves magnanimous in policy 
magnanimous in justice ;—you would have 
preserved your faith, and redeemed yous 
pledge given to Spain, Russia, and they 
world ; you would have acted as justly a 
discreetly ; and your system would hav 
been considered ‘as wise, and as grand it 
its conception, as the genius of your gene 
ral, and the valour of your army woul 
have rendered it prompt and decisive in 
its execution. Therefore, I say, that wha 
the noble lords were called upon to do 
was to have made the utmost exertions if} 
their power. 4 
They were not only called upon to dij 
what I have stated, but they were bounljy 
to have done so upon their own principles 
Here was the very case they had foretold 
what, said they, will your lordships heay 
of husbanding your resources when you 
are contending for the last stake? Will 
you reserve your resources for your deg 
fence at home, when there is no pefi 
threatening you, not even the most vision) 
ary danger? Will you, under such cit] 
cumstances, keep your army at home a 
Will you not rather strain your finances!] 
Will you not press the war abroad? Will 
you not enter into all the expences neces} 
sary for conducting it with vigour? — Will} 
you not act with a liberality in the provi 
sion you make for insuring success, al 
most unexampled? Such, upon forme 
occasions, was the system, we were i 
formed by the noble lords, which we 
ought to adopt; I have always supported 
them, when they have told us, that the 
way to contend for the security of Eng: 
land, was to use the force of England 
abroad. At length the great, the wished- 
for oppertunity presented itself. It wai 
desirable that the contest with the enemy 
should be decided, by coming front t 
front, hand to hand, and foot to foot. Upot 
their own principle, then, a principle il 


which they ought to glory, a principle 
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upon which they challenged the support 
of the country, they were bound to have 
made a great, magnanimous, and irre- 
WAsistible effort, and not have parsimoniously 
"SE withheld the resources of the country, un- 


Mider the pretence of reserving them for 
TBanother campaign. They ought nut to 
oye @mhave acted as if they meant to carry on 
hal jp system of warfare without end; never 
ond go terminate,—ever going on,—without 
at any one point of suecess or 
any advantage being 


chieved, to which the least character of 
ability can attach, and without even 
ictory affording an assurance, that its re- 
ults may not be as fatal as defeat. 

My lords, I feel warmly on this part of 
he subject, because I am sensible that 
preater exertions might have been made ; 
hat they ought to have been made; and 
hatif they had been made, the result would 
ave been most advantageous to the coun- 
ry. I state it as my decided opinion, 
hat the addition to lord Wellington’s army 
of an efficient corps of 12,000 infantry 
and 3,000 cavalry, exclusive of recruits 
and drafts to the regiments already in the 
peninsula, (which I have already stated to 
be of the nature of regimental arrange- 
ents,) and exclusive, also, of artillery, 
aggon-train, and drivers, (of which the 
proportion to every army is regulated by 
Mefixed principles,) would have produced 
@esuccess in every stage of our operations in 
he peninsula, even if the expedition from 
Sicily had not arrived, or had not been ex- 
pected; but, with due arrangement as to 
that expedition, it would have rendered 


even if a proportion of the troops actually 
sent, and more particularly, if the whole 
of the necessary reinforcements had 
reached the peninsula, either previous or 
subsequent to the capture of Badajoz in 
April, the result would have been still 
more decisive. 

I wish, therefore, to state, from the 
documents on your table, what disposable 


Ministers, 

In the first place, there were at home, 
{exclusive of veteran and garrison batta- 
lions, and foreign and colonial corps), 16 
regiments of British cavalry, and 45 bat-. 
talions of British infantry, amounting in 
number to 53,000 men. In addition to 
these, you had your militia, amounting to 


77.159, maintained at an annual expence 
inte Of 3,099,9651. ; your local militia 202,983, 
ple the cost of which was 720,078/.; and 
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success certain, I may further state, that” 


force was in the hands of his Majesty’s 
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your volunteer and yeomanry force 68,000 
men, supported at a charge of 531,169/. 
Here then was a force for home defence, 
(not including the volunteers and yeo- 
manry of Ireland, nor marines, and royal 
artillery) of 348,142 men, maintained at 


an annual expence of 4,351,212/. You 
had also, within your reach, a force of 
6,000 men at Malta; the garrison of 
Gibraltar, amounting to 4,000 or 5,000 
men; and the whole of the force in Sicily. 
I ask you then, this plain question, to 
which I desire an explicit answer. What 
is the reason, that the reinforcement of 
15,000 men in corpsof cavalry and infantry, 
which wo~!d have been sufficient for every 
purpose, was not dispatched to the penin- 
sula at an early period of 1812, if you had 
any regular system commensurate with the 
magnitude of the occasion? Fifteen thou- 
sand men might easily have been sup- 
plied from 53,000 regular troops at home, 
at a moment, when you had in this coun- 
try so large a force of regular and local 
militia and volunteers; when the force 
of the enemy was engaged in operations 
of such a description, as to preclude every 
idea of danger from that quarter; and 
when there were no circumstances what- 
ever which called for military exertions 
out of Spain. I refer to America, and I ask, 
whether that part of the world was a sub- 
ject of attention, or whether, at the period - 
to which I have adverted, it ever entered 
into the contemplation of the noble Jords, 
that it could be necessary to reserve a 
force for military operations against Ame- 
rica? With regard to the disturbed districts 
in this country, am I misinformed, when I 
state, that the disturbed districts were prin- 
cipally occupied by the regular militia; 
and that the regular militia, supported by 
some regular cavalry, by the troops at the 
depéts of regular infantry, by the local 
militia of the districts, and by the autho- 
rity of the civil power, had so completely 
restored the tranquillity of the midland 
and northern districts, that no deduction 
was required for this object, from the large 
regular force of 53,000 men, which were 
at home at the commencement of the year 
1812. 

I am totally unable, therefore, to com- 
prehend, why the noble lords might not, 
at an early period of the year, have sup- 
plied the force, which, contend, would 
have been sufficient, if they had thought 
fit to have doneso; but I am the more 
surprised at their conduct, when I consider 
what force actually was sent. I have 
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stated, that 15,000 sent to Spain, at an 
early period of the year 1812, would have 
been sufficient effectually to have ensured 
the success of the campaign. It may be 
desirable to see what force was sent, and 
how small is my difference with the noble 
Jord at the “head of the military depart- 
ment. The difference will not be much 
more than 5,000 men, and the discussion 
will, therefore, refer to the season of send- 
ing them out. 


The actual number of men sent out to 
the et in 1312, was, 
Drafts, and recruits of cavalr 
and infantry, to the corps al- 
ready in 
Artillery and artificers, waggon 
train, and 
Corps of cavalry and infantry ; 
seven corps of cavalry, and 
nine battalions of infantry, in- 
cluding the 82d from Gibraltar, 
and the 59th, sent to Cadiz... 


9,407 
1,418 


10,545 


Total, sent out in 1812... 21,370 


Of this number, about 9,500 only joined 
the army paces the campaign ; the ca- 
sualties of which, in killed, wounded, pri- 
soners, and ordinary deaths, were not less 
than 14,000 men. Of the 9,500 men who 
joined the army during the campaign, 


about 7,000 were sent out, between Ja- 


nuary and July 1812, before the battle of 
Salamanca; the remainder joined after 
the battle of Salamanca; the 82d at 
Madrid, and the guards on the 24th of 
October, three days after the retreat of 
our army from Burgos. The 9Ist regi- 
ment joined on the 14th December, and 
the remaining reinforcements were dis- 
embarking at Lisbon, on the 25th No- 
vember, a few days after the return of 
the British army to its cantonments in 
Portugal. \ 

Now, I wish to know, whether I may 
not take the corps of cavalry and infan- 


_ try, amounting to more than 10,000 men, 


as the first article of my demand of 15,000 
additional troops, and whether I may not 
inquire why, instead of sending this force 
at an early agen when it might have 
been applicable, ministers delayed send- 
ing it to a period, when it could not pos- 
aibly arrive till after the battle of Sala- 
manca had been fought and gained? 
When, on a former occasion, I asked the 
noble lord opposite to me, why he did not 
send his reinforcements at a period when 


they might have had some effect in the 


4 
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contest between Russia and France, hel 
answered, that lord Wellington had de.! 
sired, that no reinforcements should be! 


sent to him, except between Christmas) a 


and March, Although I give the noble® 


lord full credit for the ingenuousness of 8 
his answer, I cannot conceive that this 


reason is a solid ground of action. Will 
you lay it down as a rule, that no victory a 


must be gained—that no loss must be sus.| = 


tained, until the favourable season of the 
year revolves again. The best season for 


the transport of troops, is certainly be. | 


tween Christmas and March ; but will you | 


establish it as a principle, that you arelam 


never to fight in aid of your allies—that 
you are never to assist them with your 
forces, unless you can transport tho 
forces between Christmas and March} 
Surely that can never be admitted as a) 
principle, upon which a war minister is} 
Justified in acting. 
But if you look further into the prin-§ 
ciple, you will find it to be a most wild§ 
and inconsistent one. Your lordships aref 
all aware what an object of eagerness andj 
anxiety it must be on the part of those atj 
the head of the military department off 
the country, to keep the troops destined} 
for foreign service, in a state of the utmost 
efficiency, at the period when their ser 
vices may be required ; and upon that 
principle, the rule is applied to colonies, 
—the object always is, to provide, that 
troops destined for the service of colonies 
ata distance, shall not arrive inthe badly 
season ; but, can we apply that principle 
to extraordinary circumstances ? Suppose 
any of our West Indian colonies were to 
be in immediate danger of invasion, and 
should require reinforcements to be sent 
out for their protection, should we be 
justified in not sending them out as early 
as possible? Are we to send them out 
only between Christmas and Lady-day, 
because, in general, that might be the 
most proper season? But I wish upon 
that point to ask the noble lords, if they 
have observed their own rule ? They say, 
that we are never to reinforce our army 
abroad, but between Christmas and March, 


|and that whatever may be the circum: 


stances which require immediate assist 
ance, it would be a vidlation of all prin- 
ciple to attempt to reinforce an army a 
any other period. It would have been af 
insult, an outrage, upon lord Wellington, 
to have reinforced him at any time, ex 
cepting between Christmas and Lady-day. 
I desire then to know, at what season-ol 
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he year the troops, after the battle of Sa- 


amanca, were dispatched to join the 
Termy? The noble lord (lord Bathurst) 
old us, that, on the very night that the 
Welorious intelligence of that victory ar- 
ived, he did send—What ?—Reinforce- 
ents? —Two brigades ?—T'wo regiments? 
No :—Two messengers—“ Duo Ful- 
Belli! !” I expected to have heard, 
Phat the noble lord would have dispatched 
ch corps as he could have selected, with 
view to their arriving in time; but he 
hinks differently, and dispatches his two 
[Mmessengers. He complains, that I insist, 
MBhat lord Wellington ought to have been 
Preinforced at an undue season; and yet, 
yhen does he dispatch his troops?— 
oubtless, between Christmas and March, 
he only healthy season—No ; just at the 
equinox, embarking them at a time when 
they were liable to suffer, and did suffer, 


while lying at anchor, than corps 


sually suffer, even in astorm. He con- 
trives that they shall arrive at Lisbon in 

ovember, the most unfavourable period 
of the year, and when the approach to the 
army, from the state of the roads, is most 
difficult. He professes to act upon a rule, 
as to the season for sending out reinforces 
ments; (a rule, the object of which, I 
presume, is the health and convenience of 
my the troops ;) and he allowsthem to depart 
m from England at the most unfavourable 
season, and to arrive at Portugal when it 
is impossible for them to be of any use ; 
= —the object of their service being prompt, 
he sends them out after long procrastina- 
tion and delay. The first branch of force 
sent out, did not join the army till Octo- 
ber, after lord Wellington was on his re- 
treat ;—the other landed at Corunna, and 
by the operation of the French army fell 
back, and did not join till December ;— 
the third landed at Corunna, re-imbarked, 
and did not arrive at Lisbon till Novem- 
ber. The life guards were embarked at 
a most unfavourable season; and, after 
suffering dreadfully at Portsmouth, they 
arrived at Lisbon with a great deal more 
horse-hair, than horses. 

On the first day of the session, I stated, 
that these troops could not possibly arrive 
in time, This observation was received 
with astonishment; but the fact now is, 
that these reinfureements were embarked. 
under circumstances the most unfavoura- 
ble, and arrived under circumstances the 
most unfavourable, with this additional 
fact, that it was impossible they could join 
the army, so as to be at all useful eines 
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next campaign. I wish to know, then, 

what reason there was for not sending this 

portion of your force out at an earlier 
period ? Why send them at a time, when | 
they could not, by eons be of any 

service ?—If 10,000 men could: be sent, [ 

desire to learn why 5.000 more could 

not have been dispatched, and all ata 

proper season, so as to have given lord 

Wellington, at an early period, the be- 

nefit of the whole 15,000 It was a matter 

of vital importance ; every man of com= 

mon sense must have seen it; and I will 

prove to the Committee, that, in the Opi- 

nion of some of the most experienced 

officers, such an addition would have © 
completely secured the objects of the cam- 
paign. 

Here, then, was a glorious opportunity 
lost for ever! The immense resources an 
military strength of the country are either 
misapplied, or not employed at a time, 
when a trifling effort (compared with the 
extent of those resources) would have 
secured the liberties of Europe. These 
resources have grown out of what I must 
say, was a wise alarm, upon the subject of 
invasion.—It did great credit to those with 
whom such extraordinary resources origi- 
nated, as the state of our regular army re- 
flects the greatest honour on the illus- 
trious person, (the duke of York) whom 
I rejoice to see in bis place. I hope that 
he will allow me to add, to the.expression 
of my affectionate attachment, my bumble 
but sincere opinion, that his indefatigable 
exertions have brought our permanent mi- 
litary system to a degree of military per- 
fection, hitherto unknown. Let me ask, 
however, was it intended never to draw 
from a fund, that was so well calculated 
to afford supplies? Why was our perma- 
nent military establishment so augmented ? 
To resist an enemy who menaced our 
coasts: but where is that enemy now ? Is 
there any cause for alarm? Or are we to 
be terrified at the recollection of dangers, 
to which we were once exposed? Why 
were these troops detained inactive at 
home? And why did ministers curb that 
military ardour, which made them pant 
to join their comrades on the glorious 
plains of the peninsula ? 

I am ashamed, my lords, to urge this 
argument, when I consider how small a 
portion of your force was required. If 
the noble lords could not have spared any 
supplies out of the ardinary resources, 
could they not have afforded some out of 
the extraordinary resources of the empire? 
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‘same period in the last year. 
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_ Could they not have employed in attack, 


a part of this armour. originally intended 
for defence, instead of allowing ‘it to rust 
and corrode in useless idleness ? I desire 
to know, why, in sucha crisis as 1 have 
Pointed out, when every effort was neces- 
sary, and when every effort would have 
been attended with success, the 400,000/, 
expended in calling out the local militia, 
was not devoted to assist the struggle in 
Spain and Portugal? The noble earl 
(Liverpool,) smiles at the mention of what 
he thinks a paltry sum, I allow it; but 
let him recollect that the only difference 
between us, is almost a dispute about 
pees it is, whether 15,000 men would 

ave been more usefully employed at 
home or abroad, when, in the latter case, 
the comparatively trifling sum of 100,000/. 
added to the charge of calling out the 
local militia, would have covered the whole 
expence. Ido not mean to condemn the 
measure of calling out the jiocal militia; 
but I say that it might, with much less in- 


convenience, have been postponed until 


our army was reinforced. Some persons 
have drawn melancholy pictures of the 
state of the nation: I cannot concur with 
them ; on the contrary, I firmly believe, 


. from the improvement in our system, and 


particularly in that part which relates to 
recruiting, that, certainly, in June, 1812, 
and I might almost say in January, 1813, 
we were in a situation nearly as advan- 
tageous for prosecuting the war, as at the 
In the suc- 
cess of the recruiting service, another re- 
source was offered, which was not em- 
braced, and the question literally comes 
to a matter of discretion, whether the men 
so raised could be more useful at home 
than abroad.—Ministers say, at home—I 
say abroad. They think that it was more 
important that the local militia should be 
trained for 14 days, than that the penin- 
sula should be delivered ‘from the enemy. 

Having thus stated the general outline 
of my opinion regarding supplies of .men, 
I now proceed to consider the conduct of 
ministers with respect to supplies of 
money; and in the commencement I 
would observe, that the whole difference 


between us is no more than 500,000/. the 


difference between maintaining 15,000 
men in England, and in Portugal. When 
on a former occasion ministers were ac- 
cused of injurious parsimony, it was tri- 
umphantly answered, have we not ex- 
pended eleven millions in the course of as 


many months? This is not a just or a fair 
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way of stating the question: the noble@iom 
lord cannot mean to estimate the expences! 
of our co-operation at so high a scaleMre 
Does he mean to assert, that if the war ine f 
the peninsula had never been commenced,7 
the whole of this sum would have beeg™ 
saved to the nation? I will put this ques. 
tion to him; will he assure the House, @ 
that if we withheld our assistance from 7%] 
the peninsula; or if, unfortunately, we 7 
were driven from it, no other employment 4 
would be found abroad for those troops | 
now under lord Wellington? Let me ask, 
are we quite sure that the true reason why) 
no greater exertions have been made in 
Portugal, is not, that there has been somey™ 
~doubt, some difficulty, some hankering® 
after other schemes? Have there been nol 
ambiguous hints thrown out of greater ads] 
vantages to be derived from the employ-% 
ment of the force now detained at home) 
in other quarters than those, which If 
would recommend ? Will the noble lordj 
state to me, that, consistently with hisj 
principles, (and no man throughout lifes 
has been more consistent,) supposing thej 
war in the peninsula terminated by 
other means than an honourable andj 
secure peace, he could recommend the re-§j 
duction of a single man of our military 
establishment? Certainly not; and the 
only question between us, I have} 
before said,) is the expence of maintain- 
ing an additional force abroad. 

In the first place, do ministers pretend 
to assert, that the country could not bear 
this additional charge of five, six, or ten 
handred thousand pounds? Let them, 
if they please, take it at two mil 
lions ; would not the people of England, 
if it were necessary, submit to many pri- 
vations, rather than lose this important 
moment, this glorious opportunity? I 
know that my countrymen would willing: 
ly submit to this additional burthen, from 
the joy with which they would view the 
accomplishment of their favourite project 
Iu the next place, let me inquire, what ex- 
pences we have really incurred on other 
subjects; because when the noble lord 
talks of the impracticability of devoting | 
so small a sum to so great a purpose, it if 
right that we should know in what way 
our finances have been employed; to 
what more valuable designs has the discre- 
tion of government applied our pecuniary 
resources, than to the salvation of two 
mighty nations. 

It has been to me a matter of curiosity, 


some entertainment, to examine 
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ome of the indispensable services—ser- 
ices of uncontrolable necessity, as they 
e termed, which for an instant could not 
e foregone or delayed. For this purpose, I 
Rave looked into the barrack, ordnance, 
" avy, and army estimates, and I have se- 
cted a few articles, that the House may 
Wedge whether I am very unreasonable in 
W@westioning the sagacity and discretion of 
s Majesty’s government. I find that 
ey have called for the expenditure of 
7925,667/. for new barracks in Ireland. 
Were let me notice a most extraordinary, 
Mut doubtless accidental coincidence be- 
veen the amount of the demand for this 
rpose, made in the present and in the 
st year, since the identical sum is re- 
sired for the identical purpose, in the 
ear 1813, that was required in 1812. For 
ew barracks in England 44,000/. have 
een voted; and for improvements in the 
aval yards 110,000/. _On the breakwater 

Plymouth 80,0001. have been ex- 
ended. 1 do not mean to say, that this, 


d athousand other break-waters are not 
ecessary ; but the question is, whether 
ey are necessary at this moment: whe- 
ier, in fact, it is more important that 
lymouth harbour should be improved, 
an that our army should be reinforced? 


At Woolwich 60,000/, has been laid out 
pon new buildings, new wharfs, and a 
hemical lecture room, and then follows 
hat, in the present state of the country, 
ust be considered a most extraordinary 
harge—* tor Martello towers on the 
astern Coast, 57,000/.”? Doubtless the 
mediate exigency of these erections can 

e proved, Are ministers afraid of an in- 
asion? No. What then is the danger? 
suppose that these Martello towers are 
aised for the purpose of repelling the 
ngry ghost of the late Danish fleet 
irsting for vengeance. The next article 
for fortifications in Leith harbour 
3,0U0/. and for new works on the western 
heights of Dover the like sum. There 
another sum of 50,806/. for new 
ortifications at Cork and Bantry Bay. 
hese, I suppose, are expences of imme- 
iate necessity, as well as 13,0001. for a 
hew mint, for which 87,000/. had been 
previously voted in former years. Surely 
ministers might have spared this last 
harge—“ this was the unkindest act of 
bl.” Was it necessary thus cruelly to 
emind the people of England of their 
Hestitution of specie, or was it thought 
ight to build a new mint, to prepare for a 
hew coimage whenever it may please Pro- 
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vidence to send us ballion? No man can 
approve, more than myself, of the mili~ 
tary college at Sandhurst; but was it 
absolutely necessary that 125,000. should 
be instantly expended upon it? Could 
not this grant have been delayed fora 
single year? It is true, that this seminary 
for young soldiers is extremely useful ; 
but I cannot help thinking, that if such is 
to be the conduct of government, desti- 
tute of wisdom, prudence, activity, and 
vigour, a school for young statesmen will 
be much more requisite. Suppose a pro- 
position made for a plan to favour the 
growth of young statesmen at Westmins 
ster: and that for that object, the salaries 
of our present active, vigorous, and expes 
rienced statesmen were to be curtailed: I 
might approve of such a plan; but I 
should hardly think it right that its execu- 
tion ought to interfere with, or abridge 
the receipts of the present ministers. This 
is my principle: the army itself ought 
not to be crippled in what is essential to 
its usefulness, by sums voted to maintain 
youthful establishments. 

When you add up all these items, you 
will find that they amougg to upwards of 
700,000/. ; to which, if you add 400,0004, 
the charge of drawing out the local mili- 
tia, I may ask you, without entering into 
other particulars, for I do not profess to 
have gone minutely into them, whether 
you might not, (and I will venture to as- 
sert, that you might have made,) such 
alterations in your system of expenditere 
last year, as would have afforded you 
ample funds in money, for insuring the - 
success of the campaign in Spain? 

But there is another point to which I 
must refer, which is the difficulty of pro- 
curing specie. This was_ stated, on a 
former occasion, as an additional reason 
why the army was not reinforced, and I 
shall examine, first, what were your means 
of obtaining specie ; and secondly, how 
those means were employed. Ag 

Here again, I desire to make the same 
observation that I have made before ;— 
the noble lords have been under no over- 
ruling necessity with regard to the node | 
of obtaining specie. The question is not 
one of practicability, but of policy. I 
know what means they had of procuring 
specie from Spanish America.—I am 
aware that the situation of that country 
has diminished our means in this respect 3 
bat diminished as they are, they are not 
extinguished; and they would have af- 


forded a large supply, if those who had 
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the management of #he service had not 
thought fit to go to the market, not offering 
the proper price, but putting the value of the 
article on a lower scale than other agents 
were authorized to adopt. The question 
then, is a question of policy. If ministers 
thought fit to go to the Spanish American 
market and not offer the market price, 
they cannot complain of famine—they 
carried famine with them;—there was no 
famine,but whatthey created: They offered 
terms which were below the market price ; 
it, therefore, becomes a question of policy 
and discretion. I will prove, that the 
price at which you could have obtained 
dollars in Americz, and have brought 
them to the peninsula, at the same time 
having an abundant supply, would have 
been at a much cheaper rate than has been 
since paid for them by your agents in the 

ninsula. I assert that fact pesitively, and 

am ready to prove it; so that you see 
what was the circumstance which threw 
this. resource out of your hands. 

Other means of procuring specie ought, 
however, to have been resorted to; the 
importation of it into the peninsula ought 
to have been qgcouraged instead of dis- 
couraged. The commercial measures 
adopted last year, not only kept bullion out 
of our own country, but forced it into the 
hands of the enemy. It is known that the 
French army in the peninsula is paid in 
specie; it may appear a little extraordi- 
nary, but it is capable of demonstration, 
that while ministers complained that there 
‘was not in this country bullion suffi- 
cient to pay our own army, the coin of 
this realm, the bullion of England, by 
means of the licence trade, was actually 
employed to pay the French forces ope- 
rating against us in the peninsula. The 
French army was paid with English gold. 
That our coin was exported to the conti- 
nent is beyond contradiction, and that it 
was thence transmitted to Spain, is almost 
as little disputable. I have said, that this 
effect was produced by the licence trade: 
Jet us look at the fact. The ship Sophia, 
of 106 tons burden, arrived in a British 
- from France, with 231 bales of silk by 

icence dated 12th May, 1812,—this was 
what she brought; mark what she took 
away; 2,000 ounces of gold, 35,000 
ounces of silver, beside a vast quantity of 
foreign coin. It is true, I selected this 
case from others, because it was the most 
striking ; but many other instances might 
be found. Thus then, we are now with- 
out bullion in the country, because the | 
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efflux of it has been encouraged by the 
mistaken system of policy that has beenj 
pursued. It may be said, that commen’ 
cial advantages resulted from it? I doubt 
the fact, notwithstanding the reports and 
opinions in favour of the licencing system;/™ 
but suppose I admit this assertion, for the™ 
sake of argument, is it meant to be con | 
tended for a single moment, that then = 
commercial advantages are to be put in 7 
competition with the inconceivable, in | 
calculable benefits even commercially, 
that might have resulted from the delivers 
ance of Spain and Portugal? If any may 
doubt the fact.of English bullion, be 
received into France, let him read the 
French exposé, in which the French minim 
ter states the amount of the specie drawham 
into the coffers of his master principally 
from England. . Has not this circumstancel 
contributed considerably to the success of) 
the operations of the enemy in Spain, anjj 
to our disadvantage? I am confident, tha 

I have stated enough to afford amp 
ground for inquiry, and I fear too much 4 
give us hopes of relief, without an entire 
change of the system hitherto adoptedj 
But this is not, however, the only grouné 
of complaint; for if it be examined fur 
ther, it will be discovered, that England 
has furnished her deadly enemy, not onl 
with money, but with various means fo 
carrying on hostilities, such as hides, saltj 
petre, sheet-copper, sulphur, and othe 
articles. 

Of hides there were exported in eigh 
months, 255,541; saltpetre—(by ont 
mercantile house) 1,500 bags, equal ‘1 
300,000Ib. wt.; copper—417 tons, enougi 
for 15 sail of the line; sulphur, 247 ton 

It will be answered, I dare say, thi 
measures have been taken to prevent a req 
currence of these evils: I reply, why 
were they not resorted to before? Thay 
medicine is useless when once the’ patien 
is dead. Torecur, however, to the query 
tion of bullion, I beg leave to remark, thal 
whatever the price that government paid fo 
it might have been, the additional sum thej 
were compelled to give, would have bee 
amply compensated by the melioration@ 
our exchanges with the peninsula, becat 
it should not be forgotten, that besides thé 
difficulty of procuring bullion, the depre 
sion of the exchange rendered all remit 
tances to Lisbon extremely disadvan 
tageous. With all these difficulties 
overcome, it may be imagined by som 
as a matter of course, that there was a 


gular system established for procuring 
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:transmitting it to the various minor 
epartments; that there was a general su- 


Whe fact? There were four or five agents 
Wak different places, literally pitted against 
ach other; the consequence was, that 
e agentsof government were contending 
r the favour of the merchants, instead of 

e merchants contending for the favour 
GE the agents of government. Such was 
Me system, if system it may be called, 
Mhere nothing is regular but confusion. It 
really curious to see how many absurdi- 
ps are discovered in the consideration of 
e question. Upon these agents certain 
Mestrictions were imposed as to the price 
“Whey should be allowed to give for dollars ; 

& i it is remarkable, that in pon as 
was important that specie should be pro- 
ired, the price that the agents were al- 


>wed to offer for it was lessened. Where 


was but little wanted, he might give a 
rice for it; but for the supply of 
Wellington, the agent was at the 
ottom of the scale. Thus at Malta our 
gent was allowed to give 6s. 4d. for 
e dollar; in Sicily 6s. 2d.; and at Lis- 
on only 5s. 8d. I state this as a positive 
pct; and the result of this competition 
as such a system of confusion, that, at the 
me when this most desirable Sicilian ex- 
edition was in embryo, an agent from 
Palermo arrived at Gibraltar, where the 
xchange is regulated, and bidding higher 
an the other agents, obtained the prefe- 
ence. There was a sum of 2,000,000 dol- 
ars, which lord Wellington was anxious 
p obtain, for the supply of his army. His 
gent arrived, and offered 5s. 6d.; the agent 
om Cadiz arrived, and offered 5s. $d. the 
gent from Sicily arrived, and offering 
s. 2d. carried off the 2,000,000 dollars, 
caving lord Wellington’s army without 
pecie, and without the means of purchas- 
g it, obliging him to issue bonds at an 
enormous interest, and placing his troops 


the situation of starving in the midst: 


f that abundance, of which they could 
ot partake, because they had not the 
eans of paying for it. 

I am quite ashamed at having occupied 
our lordships’ attention so long, but it is 
o light task that I have undertaken, I 
ave endeavoured to bring under your 
onsideration as much of this most impor- 
nt subject as my limited meansof informa- 
pon enabled me ; and now request that the 
oble lord, when he rises to answer me, 
ill not shrink from the. charges I have 
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made against his military administration ; 
and that, in his reply, he will not resort to 
evasive generalities, to ambiguous com- 
mon-place topics, which may be applied 
to every thing, and cannot prove any 
thing ; but, that he will shew, if it be pos- 
sible, by a plain practical statement of 
facts, that troops have been sent out at 
such times, and to such places, and in 
such numbers, as to be really serviceable 
to the great object of the campaign. I, 


therefore, trust, that he will inform your 


lordships, what number of troops have 
been applied to the service of our army in 
Spain. Whether he has sent out his troops, 
under such circumstances, in such’a man- 
ner, at such a season, at such a time, and 
to such a place, as afforded a reasonable 
hope, that they would be rendered useful 
and available for the objects for which 
they were destined. I hope he will not. 
talk to us of events long since passed ; 
that he will not amuse usas he did ona for- 
mer occasion, by comparing the exertions ~ 
under his administration, with the exer- 
tions made under the duke of Marlborough. 
I deprecate all such allusions to former 
times, to the achievements of former ge- 
nerals, or to the efforts of former adminis- 
trations. The noble lord, I am sensible, 
had the means, at an early period of his 
life, of knowing the events recorded in 
history. He is well read, and fully in- 
formed of the transactions of former times. 
I well remember, when the noble lord and 
I, (studying and traveliing together) were: 
much struck with: a passage from a cele- 
brated author of antiquity, who says, 
“ compare me by my own times—judge 
of me by my own actions—try me by the 
events of the day, by what is passing now 
—but do not bring down the heroes of an- 
tiquity as subjects of comparison.” Such 
a standard of comparison might, indeed, 
be always fallacious. What I have con- 
tended, is, that the efforts we have made, 
have not been equal to the resources of 
the country; that they have not been 
such as the magnitude, the infinite import- 
ance of the cause demanded, and as the 
favourableness of the oppportunity parti- 
cularly called for; that we have not made 
even a faint approximation to the object 
of the war—the expulsion of the French 
from the peninsula—but that the French 
have been enabled, by our reverses, to 
consolidate their power in Spain, and to 
systematise the moral and military subju- 
gation of the country. We ought to have 
called forth all our resources, and we have. 
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made no extraordinary sacrifice; we 
ought to have strained every nerve at this 
momentous crisis, and we have remained 
litule better than. idle spectators of the fate 
of Spain; we. have been deterred by 
petty objections, by calculations of ex- 
pence, which are but as the dust in the 
balance, and have lost, by mismanagement 
and neglect, the opportunity of obtaining, 
if not an abundant, yet a sufficient supply 
of specie for carrying on the war with 
every advantage and facility. Our ordi- 
Mary resources were more than sufficient 
for the attainment of the object we had in 
view ; but, if they were not, your extra- 
ordinary resources ought to have been 
employed. The sacrifice would have been 
small in comparison with the advantage. 
I assert, that any inconvenience which 
you could have sustained, by the utmost 
stretch of your exertions, was not to be put 
in competition with the importance of the 
objects which those exertions would have 
secured to you. And upon that point 
which was most peculiarly pressing, I 
mean the facility of obtaining specie for 
the service of yourarmy, I contend, that 
you had the means before you, and that it 
‘was entirely owing to mismanagement, 
that you were unable to obtain abundant 
aupplies of specie. 

It has been thrown out, however, that 
these charges are to be met this night by 
a general answer. I understand we are to 
be called upon to suspend the exercise of 
our judgments, because lord Wellington is 
satisfied. Be it so; is that a reason why 
your lordships, why parliament and the 
country. should be satisfied? But if this 
defence be really brought forward, I shall 
be at a loss which to admire most, the te- 
merity of the assertion, or the absurdity 
of the inference,—Lord Wellington satis- 
fied! Is is possible to suppose he can be 
satisfied, when, having accomplished a 
victory by the greatest exertions, he finds 
himself frustrated in his hopes of ultimate 
success; that he is compelled to retreat 
from the very army which he- has con- 
quered, and to end the campaign where he 
began it. Can he be satisfied, when, under 
these circumstances, he finds the disci- 
pline, and the character of the British 
army suffering? Can he be satisfied with 
the failure of the expedition from Sicily, 
at the very crisis when he most relied 
upon, and most required its assistance? 
Admitting, that he has not expressed any 
dissatisfaction, all that can be said is, that 
it is the character of the noble lord not to 
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complain whatever he may suffer; they 
is no point.of view in which his. charagigl 
can be surveyed, that does not exhibj 
aim as a model of patience and perseveyy 
ance. But say» that it could even 
proved that he was perfectly satistied,.7 
would that be a reason sufficient to deig | 
you from entering into enquiry? Wha] 
grounds has the nation for being satisfied yhi 
unless, indeed, it be a just grounds 


Satisfaction, that their general, (in way 7% 


of the means of doing more,) has doy | 
his duty? I know.that, a conspicuoy 
part of the character. of that illustriog 
person, is his modest reverence of wha) 
ever is connected with the discipline of 
soldier. I know.that he considers it tobe) 
his duty to make the best use of the 
entrusted to him without breathing acomes 
plaint. That is apartof the duty. of 
great general;—but is a nation, who 
duty it isto judge of the conduct, of 
campaign, to be satisfied because her g 
neral forbears to complain, and beca 
he cheerfully, and without repining, sub] 
mits to the hard duty imposed upon: him? 
What must we think of those, who, 
possession of an army the most available 
of a general high in the confidence of: 
world, his country, and his army, a 
conducting the campaign with unboun 
ability and success,) have sat themselvay 
down to consider, not how they should 
deavour to unfetter him, and give him th 
greatest means of exertion, but with hoy im 
small a portion of the resources of a grea ie 
empire, he would be contented to stan 
between them and the character of tht] 
country. 
I cannot, my lords, consider this asa 
reason why your lordships and the: coum 
try ought to be satisfied. I stand befow)) 
your lordships to assert the vigour of the 
British empite, to maintain the strengthi® 
and to uphold the magnitude of owjy 
means. The noble lords stand before y 
to prove the resources of their own min¢ 
I contend, that enquiry has become ney 
cessary, though solely for the*purpose 
ascertaining from what causes, and bj 
what neglect, the system adopted with 1 
spect to the prosecution of the war in thi 
peninsula has proved week and defective 
We find in the failure and discomfiture dy 
our inveterate enemy a strong argumetl 
in favour of this enquiry. For. what bi 
been the result of the triumphs of olf 
ally, and of the defeats of the enemy? 
The vast armies which he marshalled and 
led with all the proud anticipation of vit 
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55 
ory, and the full confidence of success, 
Mhave perished. What has enabled the 
Mienemy to shew himself upon his usurped 
Throne? What is it that has enabled him 
Monce:more, like a wounded dragon, “ to 
“Wear hi; baneful crest,” to bid defiance to 
Whe continent, to boast among his enemies, 
What England is not equal to the contest in 
which she isengaged? What, though he 
“boffered in Russia? He refers his disasters, 
Mand those of his army, to causes which he 
PRould not controul; but he tells France 
Wand Europe, that where he met his great 
tagonist front to front, he compelled him 
p yield; and that France still retains the 
nikita occupation of Spain. 
™e His Majesty’s ministers have declared 
Bhat our resources could go no farther— 
WBbat our means were exhausted—that we 
“Pave done all that we could do—and yet 
at all was insufficient? It is impossible 
Phat you can admit, that Hngland is so re- 
Buced—so worn out—so exhausted, au to 
|e unable to carry on the war, with that 
/proud and conscious sense of the strength 
8nd energy which she must and does pos- 
@eess. Although she has been foiled in 
{ ihe expected accomplishment of her wishes 
d object,—altbough she has not attained 
at exalted station in the scale of national 
lory, to which she had a right to aspire, 
yere her native means and resources but 
isely and providentially applied,—I feel, 
trust your lordahipa will feel with 
ee, that her vigour and energies are com- 
weetent to meet greater trials, and surmount 
ficulties still more serious and perplex- 
g- Iam, therefore, my lords, justified 
thinking that you will not, by your 
Mote this night, sanction, without previous 
xamination, a defence which is founded 
n the weakness and inadequacy of the 
ountry. I cannot conceive any thing 
at could afford a greater triumph to 
rance ; but I trust, that I shall never 
yitness the day when your lordships will 
fford your great authority to such a 
epourse of action, without a full enquiry 
Wgnto the causes, which have produced our 
ailure, and into acomparison between the 
@eesources of the country, and the compe- 
eS ency of the persons who have directed 
Under these circumstances, I move, 
‘That a committee be appointed to en- 
‘quire into the circumstances and result 
‘ of the last campaign in the peninsula of 
* Spain.” 
Earl Bathurst rose to make those obser- 
ations which a sense of duty directed 
( VOL. XXV. ) 
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him to make, in answer to the arguments 
urged at such great length by the noble 
marquis. He was not willing that any 
wrong inference should be drawn from a 
statement which had been made, relative 
to the opinion of the marquis of Welling- 
ton. The noble marquis who had ad- 
dressed the House, had intimated, that he 
had held no communication with his noble 
relative, but that he expressed himself 
upon the ground of general information. 
But from’ the tenour of his arguments, 
that lord Wellington had reason to be 
much dissatisfied with the conduct of mi- 
nisters, and these observations being made 
when a charge was preferred against mi- 
nisters, imputing to them gross miscon- 
duct, in directing the measures of the late 
campaign, and the noble marquis who 
made this accusation, being a relative of 
the noble general, might lead the public 
to imagine there was ground to believe 
that lord Wellington was dissatisfied with 
the conduct of administration. Indeed, 
theroble marquis opposite had said that 
night, «hat he should not know which to 
admire most, the temerity of him who 
asserted, that lord Wellington was not dis- 
satisfied, or the absurdity of the infer- 
ence to be drawn from that assertion. 
Now, he was ready to stand forward and 
make this assertion, that lord Wellington 
was satisfied with the conduct of admi- 
nistration during the last campaign. This 
declaration was not sought for by mi- 
nisters, bat it was a voluntary communi- 
cation made by lord Wellington on that 
subject. 

But this was not the only reason for 
objecting to the motion before their lord- 
ships. it did not follow, that because lord 
Wellington was satisfied, therefore their 
lordships should be satisfied’; but he 
stated the fact only with a view to obviate 
an impression which might otherwise go 
forth, and to repel the charge of temerity 
which had been attached to such an as- 
sertion. This was not his motive for ob- 
jecting to inquiry, provided a fair case. 
were made out to convince their lordships 
of its expediency. In showing that no 
such case had been, in his opinion, made 
out, he should not pretend to follow the 
noble lord through the whole of his argu- 
ments and illustrations. ‘There were three 
systems of continental warfare, which had 
been proposed; and which had had their 
different partisans. The first was to con- 
centrate all our forces in the peninsula. 
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_ tachments, which was the same thing, and 


-terwards. Had the noble lord examined 
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Marquis Wellesley rose and explained the 
systems on which he had enlarged, and 
recapitulated the heads of his preceding 
arguments. 

Earl Bathurst resumed. With defer- 
ence te the noble marquis, he was not 
particular about the terms in which the 
idea had been conveyed, but what had 
been said resolved itself into this—that the 
system which had been pursued by the 
government was fundamentally wrong: 
the system of the noble lord embraced all 
the means and resources of the country ; 
the ministers had not pursued any such 
system, consequently the ministers had 
not embraced all the means and resources 
of the country. With respect to the sys- 
tem adopted by his Majesty’s ministers, 
it was accused by the noble marquis of 
uniting the defects of all the others; it 
was attacked, not as a system tolerable in 
itself, and for which he could substitute a 
much better, but as the worst possible 
system of continental warfare. He had 
that day stated distinctly and candidly his 
own system. It would have been per- 
fected, had lord Wellington been strength- 
ened by a reinforcement of 15,000 men, 
sent to him early in the last year, and, it 
had been observed, it would have been easy 
to have forwarded that number of men at 
the period required, since they had been 
sent out in small parties during the later 
months of ‘the year. When the noble 
marquis argued, that this number would 
have been sufficient, he must be supposed 
to mean, in addition to those alread 
there. To show the correctness of this 
statement, he would observe, that in his 
calculation of the last year’s reinforce- 
ments, the noble marquis had taken into 
the account two or three regiments pre- 
viously sent out. He had farther taken it 
for granted, in order effectually to sup- 
port his conclusions, that all the troops sent 
out after the battle of Salamanca, might 
have been sent out early in the year. 
But many of these were recruits or de- 


it could not well be supposed, that these 
detachments were as strong, and in as 
d a state of discipline in January or 
ebruary as they were several months af- 


into the fact, he would have found, that 
the regiments sent out subsequently to the 
battle of Salamanca were not fit nor suffi- 
ciently strong earlier in the year. So 
much for the correctness of the noble 
lord’s facts. 
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But the circumstances and the result 
the campaign, the noble marquis sail, 
bespoke the deficiency of the mean: 
the noble general. How had this bee 
proved ?—By a reference to the glerioy 
proceedings at Ciudad Rodrigo, B-dajog, 
and Salamanca, and thence coming to th 
conclusion that the circumstances of th 
campaign had been so very disastrous, thy 7 
inquiry was absolutely necessary! Why 
then, what was the result of this disastrow @ 
campaign ?—the early possession of Cin 
dad Rodrigo, the taking of Badajoz; th™ 
raising of the siege of Cadiz; 20,009 
French prisoners, 80 pieces of cannon tak 
from the enemy, and the whole south ‘l 
Spain rescued trom their grasp; and lq 
them add to these exploits, the glori 
of Salamanca. Was this the campaig 
that had ended cere where it haf 
begun ?—in which we had been com 
pletely foiled ?—in which nothing ha 
heen done? Had nothing else been 
fected, could these things have bee 
termed disastrous? Did the noble lon 
really forget that one great object in vi 
was to create a diversion in favour of o 
powers? Did he forget that this was ma 
effectual support to the general ca 
but more particularly to the cause 
Russia, by creating a powerful diver 
in her favour? Would it have been not 
if the enemy’s army had been abl 
have gone and joined their countryme 
Russia ? Would Russia look at the ev 
of this campaign, as if we had been com 
pletely foiled? Surely the instance of Bi 
dajoz could not be a proof of the dé | 
ciency of our means, as it had been take @ 
after the commencement of the siege mut 
sooner than had been expected. TH] 
consequences, however, that might 
followed the capture of Badajoz had, it w 
said, been done away by our being com 
pelled, instead of proceeding to Se 
to fall back on Ciudad Rodrigo. 
there been a small force, said the n 
lord, to oppose Marmont, there would 
been no occasion for so falling back, af 
Marmont was so weak that a few req 
ments would have given the desired chet 
But he would tell the noble lord that Mam 
mont had happened to be so strong ti 
had the additional 15,000 been them 
their efforts must have been unavaililf 
for such a force would have been qua 
unequal to that possessed by the enesi 
So much for the first instance of the dé 
ciency of our means. 


"The noble lord ‘next said, that | 
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Wellington had advanced to Madrid in 
ursuance of the instructions of ministers, 
ot in pursuance of his own plan. The 
ontrary, however, was the fact. Lord 
ellington had-never said that he could 
advance to Madrid’ without further 


‘thy "igmeans ; he had done it in the completion 
thy of his own plans. But, then, it is retorted, 
thy “™hat he had formed this plan in conse- 
hy “guence of expected reinforcements. If he 


5 xpected such reinforcements, it was 


Wpressed no want of assistance. Again, it 
ad been said, with as little foundation, 
hat his lordship had advanced into the 
eartof Spain, calculating upon the aid 
Mef the expedition coming from Sicily. 
The history of that expedition was shortly 
his, and he would state to their lordships 
ow far lord Wellington could have cal- 
ulated on any such assistance. Instruc- 
ions had been sent to lord W. Bentinck, 
hat it would be materially advantageous 
o Spain if he could spare any portion of 
is forces from Sicily; but. the . for- 
Mevarding of any such assistance was left 
ompletely to the discretion of lord W. 
Bentinck, that he was not to send any 
portion of his troops under his com- 
nand, if such a proceeding would be in- 
onsistent with the safety of Sicily. Such 
as the character of the instructions sent to 
ord W. Bentinck, and lord Wellington had 
een made acquainted with them, so that 
e had been given to understand not pos- 


f By ammtively to calculate on the advance of lord 
dei age” Bentinck. He had been informed of the 
take OMtingencies on which such advance de- 
mu pended, A communication then followed 


#4 the subject, and it was understood to 
We extremely desirable that a force should 
ppear about the middle of July on the 
astern coast of Spain, Accordingly, at 
Sehis time, one division was sent, but with 
ome doubt, whether a second division 
ould be sent after it, and whether in this 
ase the first division might not be forced 
o alter its destination. In a fortnight, 
lowever, the second division followed, 
hat is, in fact, as soon as it was raised, 
and in the whole proceeding, there was 
mot the least delay. Suchet was in the 
mean time enabled to advance. 
moble marquis had, however, concluded 
tbat this was a complete failure—that it 
had enabled Suchet to send a large force 
on Madrid, But what were the circum- 
Stances attending that fact; or rather, 
what was the fact itself ?>--why, that one 
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regiment only had ventured to advance on. 
Madrid. 

Marquis Wellesley here remarked, that 
he understood the force which marched 
on Madrid in that instance, to be a much 
greater amount. 

Earl Bathurst, in continuation, observed, 
that he did not know how that might be 
—he had relied on the dispatches of lord 
Wellington, who so stated the matter. 
But this additional force—this one regi- 
ment, enabled Joseph to remain in Madrid! 
How was this fact? This regiment arrived 
in Madrid on the 30th of July, and Joseph 
left it on the 21st, so that this force, which 
was represented as having enabled Joseph 
to advance from Madrid, did not arrive 
there till ten days after he had left it. 
Well, then, what good had this mighty de- 
tachment effected? It had not enabled 
Joseph to keep Madrid—it had not effec- 
tually added to the strength of the Retiro 
—it could have had no influence upon 
Joseph’s first movement from Madrid ; 
and when he again returned to that city, 
in consequence of the defeat of Marmont’s 
army at Salamauca, he was not enabled to 
make more resistance, or a longer stay, on 
account of such reinforcement. The next 
instance of the deficiency of our means 
was in the siege of Burgos; and here he 
would observe, that it was completely im- 
possible that lord Wellington should have 
known any thing of the great strength of 
that place previously to the 19th of Sep- 
tember. The assault of the 22d of Sep- 
tember might have succeeded, had not 
the officer unfortunately fallen who led on 
the attack, during its progress. In the 
pocket of that officer were the plans of at- 
tack, the disposition of the forces, &c. ; 
the body fell into the hands of the enemy, 
and the French of course profited by those 
documents, indeed they had enabled the 
enemy, no doubt, to foil our efforts. Minis- 
ters did not know of the siege till the 11th 
or 12th of the next month, and it was 
needless to observe that it was then 
too late to do any thing. As to affording 
assistance after the battle of Salamanca, it 
was not precisely known to the govern- 
ment, what course lord Wellington would 
pursue subsequently to that battle, and 
therefore it was not known which way 
reinforcements should be forwarded. Im- 
mediately after the battle, they had sent 
off two messengers to learn the course 
lord Wellington fneant to take, and where 
to send the rejhforcements, whether to 
Lisbonor in any other direction. The noble 
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marquis had asked, why send these. mes- 
sengers to ask so idle a question?» Lord 
Wellington was of opinion, and thought 
this information so necessary, that he had 
himself sent to apprise government when 
they should send reinforcements to meet 
him. In two days after ministers learnt 
the place of destination, the guards sailed. 
Having obtained information that could be 
- proceeded on, the men were forwarded, 
and though they had not arrived quite so 
soon as was expected, they had left Eng- 
Jand at the earliest possible period. 

The noble lord had, in other parts of 
his speech, maintained that nothing effec- 
tive could be considered to have been 
done, except the French had been en- 
tirely deprived of the military possession 
of Spain—that because the enemy had not 
been driven out of the country—the result 
of the campaign had been nugatory.—Did 
these sentiments accord with those the 
noble marquis had himself delivered in 
1810, when he maintained, that if the 
campaign were in no other respects suc- 
cessful, it tended to create a diversion in 


favour of those countries disposed to throw 


off the dominion of France, it tended to 
rouse a spirit of resistance in countries al- 
ready subjugated to that power, and con- 
sequently might be productive of the ge- 
neral manifestation of an independent 
spirit against the aggression of the 
common enemy? But was it nothing 
that the south of Spain should have been 
cleared of the French—were the suc- 
‘cesses of Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo of 
no consequence? Something had been 
effected, if the views of England now 
were what the noble lord had power- 
fully described them to be at the beginning 
of the war in Spain, Ist, to create a diver- 
sion in favour of our allies, 2dly, to en- 


courage resistance in other countries, by’ 


showing its effects in Spain, and 3dly, to 
prevent the commercial and_ military 
means of that country from falling into 
the hands of our enemy. Those had been 
the views of England—those were the 
views of the present government—and 
those views had been forwarded by the 
last campaign. 

_ There was another point of the noble 
marquis’s speech, which he felt anxious to 
notice. He alluded to the disposable 
force in the country, and the number sent 
out to the peninsula.—In the course of the 
year very nearly the number of troops for 
which the noble mover had expressed a 
desire were sent. More could not have 
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been spared. The disturbances that:wy,) 
fortunately existed in’ the country gay my 
employment to five regiments of cavalry, 7% 
The noble marquis said that 40,000 in, 
fantry were too much for the internal ser. 7 
vice of the country ; but it should be con = 
sidered that this number was spread ove | 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Wih 
respect to the state of the army in thiy 7 
country and Ireland, there was, he be | 
lieved, no regiment consisting of mon 
than 500 men; and many of those regi,” 
ments which the noble marquis adverte ie 
to were mere skeletons, and were place! 7 
in Ireland for the purpose of being 1 @ 
cruited and restored to health. He hij 
also left out of his consideration the re 
ments unfit for service, such as those la 
arrived from the West Indies. And the 
fore his inference from the statements 
had made, could not possibly have th] 
force he wished to attribute to them. Thi 
noble marquis had talked about the te 
sources of this country, as if he were 
acquainted with the difference betw 
foreign and home expenditure. He seem 
to think as if it were as easy to extend ow 
foreign expenditure, as it would be to 
tend our home expenditure. But, if th 
were only an increase of one million 
foreign expenditure, the purchase of spe 
would affect the country much more 
riously, than would a like increase of ho 
expenditure. Such an increase wo 
affect most materially the course of ex 
change, and operate as a tax upon th)@ 
whole amount of our foreign expenses 
Indeed, such was the great difference 4 
that if eleven millions of foreign expend: 4 
ture were increased by a million, it woull 4 
not then of consequence: become twelvt “4 
millions, but would be more likely to makt | 
fifteen millions of foreign expenditun 
chargeable on the country. Such was th 
tendency to increase of all foreign expem 
diture. Though the course of excha 
might be materially affected by such 
crease of our foreign expenditure, yet, it) 
ordinary times, the activity of our mer 
chants was such, that foreign trade 
creased, and a flourishing .commerti] 
enabled us to meet that increase ; thijigee 
was the case when the continental market 
were open to us; but, during the two lai 
years, under the operation of the cont 
nental system, while our expenditure hig 
increased, our exports had also diminished" 
and by this reason we were pressed upoly 
difficulties, which we otherwise might 
have been enabled to overcome. Anot 
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3] 
MHoint on which the noble lord had touched 

Tyas, the system of licences as the cause of 

Whe exportation of gold and silver. It was 
in ell known, however, that when the ex- 
. WPhange was against us, the gold and silver 
ould by some means or other find its way 


WHut of the country; and as the balance on 
"Mat licence trade was in our favour, it 
“Eended to decrease rather than augment 
Wer difficulties. Licences had been re- 
Mprted to, and whatever might be thought 
@ the principle of them, the balance had 
een very considerably in favour of this 
Mpuntry; therefore, instead of adding to 
pr difficulties, that trade had tended the 
etter to enable the nation to meet them. 
e begged pardon of their lordships for 
staining them so long, and should con- 
ude with expressing his determination to 
pte against the motion, as he did not ad- 
it that a fair case for inquiry had been 
ade out, 
Earl Grey said, that the attempt which 
ad been made to reply to the eloquent 
atements of the noble marquis had com- 
etely failed. He did not think that any 
ing had been said in reply to the strong 
guments of the noble marquis for in- 
niry, which ought to induce their lord- 
hips to abandon one of their most impor- 
nt duties. That there was a great and 
mentable failure could not be denied ; 
d was it not becoming that House to 
quire whether that failure were to be at- 
ibuted to the mismanagement of minis- 


Soars? It was one of the most important 


bties of that House, in cases of il] success, 
vindicate the interests of the country, 

@y visiting with its severest censures the 
Meusers of the misfortunes, and even if it 
BPould be found that there were no persons 
blame, it was still their duty to enter 
ito the strictest scrutiny of the accidents 
hich led to the mishap, as the means of 
arding against its recurrence. This was 
e principle, as he conceived it, on which 
hat House ought to proceed ; however, 
certain cases, that principle had been 
eviated from; and he was obliged to con- 
ss, that on looking to the conduct of the 
ouse in similar cases, he felt considerable 
pars for the present motion. Inquiry 
vould, however, also be of great utility to 
le government, for if it were found that the 
ilure was not owing to any mismanage- 
ent of our resources on their part, the coun- 
ea'y would have that confidence in the mi- 
isters which the ministers ought to possess. 
Dn former occasions which called loudly 
or the inquiry, their lordships had refused 
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it. After the lamentable event which took 
place at Corunna—after a series of ill- 
timed calamities, and after the death of 
that able and excellent general, Moore, 
inquiry was demanded of that House— 
but it was refused. After the battle of 
Talavera, which was followed by disasters 
so deeply to be deplored, inquiry was de- 
manded of that House—but it was refused. 
And, lastly, after the failure of that disgrace. 
ful expedition to Walcheren, memorable 
for the supineness that preceded it, and for 
its wretched termination—an expedition 
which contained within itself all the ob- 
jections to apy military enterprise in its 
object, its means, and its execution, and 
which drew down upon itself the indigna- 
tion of the country, inquiry was demand- 
ed of that House—but it was refused. 
When they had refused to enquire intothe ~ 
causes of such failures, calamities, and dis- 
graces, what reason had he to expect that 
they would listen to the motion of the 
noble marquis? He candidly confessed 
that he expected no favourable result 
would arise from that night’s discussion. - 
To advert, however,, to the case before 
them, the first question for their lordships 
to determine, was, whether or not the 
great objects of the campaign had been 
realised? He contended, that they had 
not been realised, that, on the contrary, 
there had been complete failure. But the 
noble lord who spoke fast had said, that 
there had been some very splendid suc- 
cesses, that our situation was better than at 
the commencement of the campaign, and 
that, consequently, all the objects of the 
campaign had not failed. He was ready 
to admit there had certainly been successes, 
and some very splendid achievements. 
There had been the captures of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and of Badajoz, and those two 
fortresses had been important to the pro- 
tection of Portugal. There had also been 
a greater advantage than either of those— 
the advantage of the laurels won at Sala- 
manca by the glory accruing to our arms, 
and by the confidence of our army in their 
illustrious commander. But how had all 
these successes turned to our advantage 
by the conclusion of the campaign? 
What all had hoped and all had expected 
had not been realised, If there ever was 
an occasion, he thought this was it, when 
the accomplishment of much was no ex- 
cuse for not accomplishing more—when 
he might truly say with the poet— 
‘¢ Nilactum reputans, si quid superesset agendum,” 
If, indeed, we had not only taken Ciudad 
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Rodrigo and Badajoz, and driven the 
French from Andalusia, but taken Burgos 
and driven the enemy bebind the Ebro, 
still if there were means sufficient to have 
driven them beyond the Pyrennees, and 
secured Spain on one side by that barrier, 
and on the other side by the ocean, a bar- 
rier still more impenetrable when covered 
with British shipping —supposing that 
even so much could be shown, and that 
more might have been done but for the 
mismanagement of ministers, he would 
maintain that fair ground would have 
been shown for enquiry. Such a case had 
been made that night. It had been 
shown, that more might have been done 
than had _been done, and therefore re- 
mained to be ascertained what were the 
causes of this failure.. He was convinced 
the illustrious commander felt as keenly 
the disappointment of such failure, as 
could any man in this country, and of the 
hopes that had been justly raised by the 
battle of Salamanca, and by the result of 
that glorious day. The noble marquis 
who had brought forward the present mo- 
tion had asserted, and his assertion had 
been a by his statements, that in 
several points a failure had taken place in 
the efforts of lord Wellington in conse- 
quence of a deficiency of means, and it 
was, he would contend, the duty of their 
lordships to enquire, to what such failures 
had been owing. It was quite clear that, 
after the siege and capture of Badajoz, 
lord Wellington was unable from a want 
of means to pursue the plan of operations 
he had projected in the south, and com- 
pelled by the same cause to direct his at- 
tention and force to the north, to prevent 
the irruption of Marmont, and to succour 
Ciudad Rodrigo. If lord Wellington had 
not been enabled to keep asufficient force 
in the north, to repel that incursion, was 
not this a subject for enquiry ? That House 
would not do its duty if it did not ascertain 
whether his Majesty’s ministers had on 
this occasion acted with wisdom and vi- 
gour; and this could not be done without 
enquiry. 

The next point of charge was, that 
when after having withdrawn from the 
south, and advanced into Spain to Sala- 
manca, in full confidence of a diversion in 
the east in his favour, no such diversion 
had been effected. Though assured that 
measures would have been taken to render 
this diversion effectual, and induced to 
penetrate into the heart of the country 
under the conviction that it would take 


ing atthe progress of the campaign, 


* 


place, it was not till July, after he had al. 
ready entered Spain, having passed the| 
Douro in June, that he learned that the co.) 
operation of the expedition would not be 
ready. He had been induced to advance) 
under an expectation of the expedition, and 
had actually commenced his retreat on the) 
20th of July, before he was apprised of the!” 
fact that the diversion could not take place 
It was possible that his expectation might ~ 
have been erroneous—it was possible that 
ministers might not have failed in the pro — 
mises of support which they held outts 
him—it was possible that lord Welling. 
ton might have calculated without jus § 
grounds upon the co-operation of an ex./} 
— in the east, or that it might have 
en the fault of lord. William Bentinck 
that the expedition failed to produce the 
effect expected—but in whatever quarter 
the fault lay, it wasthe duty of that House y” 
to enquire. It was obvious that the expe- 
dition must have been intended to effect 
some diversion in favour of lord Welling. 
ton. But the pointwhich had been chosen, 
from its distance, rendered it impossible 
for him to communicate with it, and there. 
fore it proved useless, and continued inac- 
tive, at the place where it first landed 
without any other returns to this country 
ever since, except those of the sick, 
Though ineffective as to the objects of the 
war, it was, however, effective to retard 
the progress of lord Wellington, ~The 
agent of this force at Gibraltar applied 
its use that specie which would h 
enabled lord Wellington to prosecute his 
operations—thus the expedition had prov 
ed not a diversion in favour of lord Wel 
lington, but in favour of the enemy. boy 


fact, the landing of the expedition at Ali: 7p 
cant prevented its being of any service 7 n 
lord Wellington. Did the planners of t tc 
expedition know where Alicant was sit Li 
ted? He might apply to this as he haijig® w 
applied to the more fatal expedition te 
Walcheren, that it was not possible to senijgg th 
it to a place where it could be of less usage m 
Notwithstanding all this, however, thatiigy cu 
lustrious commander, taking advantage ome to 


the misconduct of the French general, ob 
tained the glorious victory of Salamancaj 
Still after the battle he remained unablew) 
prosecute the advantages it offered, by 
following up his success by the total de- 
struction of the enemy’s force. In look 


seemed incomprehensible to many, ail 
appeared extraordinary, that after the sifm 
nal defeat of Marmont, the British gent 
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able to secure the possession of Burgos, a 
place he considered of so much import- 
ance, and to drive the enemy behind the 
Ebro. . It was for ministers to explain why 
this had not been the case, for the noble 
marquis had that night explicitly stated 
‘that he had not sufficient means, and was 
prevented from following up his advantage 
rom his want of force, whilst the enemy 
Ppossessed under Joseph a force of 12,000 
infantry and 3,000 cavalry, besides consi- 
derable reinforcements from Suchet, which 
lord Wellington was unable to keep in 
check and at the same time pursue Mar- 
mont, To this charge of having neglected 
to support the noble marquis adequately, 
no answer had been given ; and the effect 
of his want of means was, that all the ad- 
vantages of the victory of Salamanca were 
lost, and that lord Wellington was unable 
to follow up Marmont’s beaten army, 
from his deficiency of means. This was 
a point which called for enquiry. 

He came now to a still more serious 
point—the siege of Burgos, a siege which 
lasted a month, and cost the British a loss 
of between two and three thousand men. 
With respect to this operation, they had 
been informed by the noble marquis, that 
until he saw and felt its approach, lord 
Wellington had no intelligence of the 
force of the army of the north, and by the 
noble earl, that until he had taken that 
hornwork he could obtain no intelligence 
of the state of the fortress of Burgos. He 
had thought that the Spaniards were ani- 
mated with a more lively zeal to assist us 

n the cause which we maintained for their 
sakes, and that, at least, they would have 
procured the intelligence which was so 
necessary to the success of lord Welling- 
ton’s operations. He could not have be- 
lieved that in a country where the people 
were said to be attached to us and in- 
terested in our success, it was possible 
that lord Wellington should have re- 
mained in such total ignorance. This cir- 
cumstance, he would own, did not appear 
to him to hold out any strong encourage- 
ment as to the future progress of the war. 
Still, however, deficient as he was in such 
essential intelligence, lord Wellington un- 
dertook the siege, and in this as in the 
other cases, according to his own state- 
ment, failed from a deficiency of means. 
It had. been stated by the noble earl, he 
would allow, that there had been no such 
defect of means, and in this the noble earl 
appeared in some measure to cast the 
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ral had not been so reinforced as to be. 
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blame'from his colleagues upon the noble 
marquis. But if what the noble earl had 
stated was correct, and lord Wellington, 
having sufficient means to prosecute the 
siege to a successful result, had neglected 
to bring these means up (a circumstance 
which he would never credit) then, again 
he must contend, that it was the grand duty 
of that House to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the case. Upon the subject of 
the retreat which followed, he should not 
say much; but from the disorder and con- 
sequent scenes of plunder, which attended 
it throughout its progress, he was sorry to 
say that he was afraid the consequence 
would be, that it would alienate the minds 
of the inhabitants of the provinces through 
which the army had passed.—Every thing 
however considered, he must contend, that 
the noble lords opposite were, prima facie, 
bound to show, that the adequate means of 
reducing Burgos and of reaping the ad- 
vantages of the victory of Salamanca had 
been supplied—but wherever the fault lay, 
he would say, inquire. It had been 
charged, that no reinforcements had been 
received, during the whole campaign, till 
after the battle of Salamanca, and after 
the commencement of the retreat; and 
to this the noble ear] had replied, that no 
reinforcements had been required. But 
had not ministers been apprised that lord 
Wellington was about undertaking great 
offensive operations; and was it not their 
bounden duty to supply to him the means 
of executing them with effect and suc- 
cess? It behoved them, with a view to 
the importance of the issue of these ope- 
rations, to have provided means of support 
in partial failure, and of pushing his ad- 
vantage after success. They were aware 
of the state of Europe, and must have 
known the effect that would have been 
produced at such a crisis by a vigorous 
and decisive effort in the peninsula. Look- 
ing to the state of Europe—to the circum- 
stances of the actual campaign—to the 
views and projects of lord Wellington— 
and to the consequences that would result 
from a grand and decisive operation in 
Spain at that moment—ministers were 
particularly bound to send out ample 
means to lord Wellington to enable him 
to carry his enterprizing projects into 
effect, and to crown the operations he was 
undertaking with brilliant and unqualified 
success, This he would maintain was their 
duty, and it was incumbent upon their 
lordships, when they considered the heavy 
consequences of their having failed in the 
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rformance of it, to institute an inquiry 
into the causes of that failure. But when 
charged with neglect to send out sufficient 
reinforcements as early as possible to the 
support of the army, the noble earl re- 
lied, that no time had been lost in send- 
ing out reinforcements after the battle of 
Salamanca. How had that been proved ? 
The battle of Salamanca took place on the 
22d of July, and yet no reinforcements 
had joined the army till after the retreat 
had commenced. But, said the noble 
earl, troops were sent out early in Septem- 
ber. Allowing that to be the case, did it 
prove that no time had been lost in ex- 
diting them? The battle was fought 
on the 22d of July—the intelligence of 
the victory was received in this country 
on the 15th of August, and it was not till 
the 15th of September that the reinforce- 
ments were sent out. Not aman was dis- 
patched from this country before that 
period. Was not this a subject that de- 
manded inquiry, and were not their lord- 
ships bound to call upon ministers for this 
extraordinary delay? Could it be said, 
that with the means of this country, rein- 
forcements could not have been sent 
sooner? If we had not accomplished 
-all the objects of this campaign, it was 
owing to our deficiency of force, and 


it was of the utmost importance to know 
whether all that could have been sup- 


plied had been sent. The question in 
reality was, whether, if lord Wellington 
had not accomplished all that might rea- 
sonably have been expected, the failure 
had arisen from a deficiency of means, or 
whether the deficiency of means was owing 
- to the neglect of ministers in supplying 
them in adequate proportion, or to the 
real defect of the resources of the coun- 
try? Of this their lordships must be 
convinced, that ministers were bound to 
supply lord Wellington with all the means 
in their power to send him. His noble 
friend who had brought forward the ques- 
tion, had stated, with a view to prove that 
they had had ample means, that- there 
were at that period stationed at home 
- 40,000 infantry and 12,000 cavalry, and 
to his question, why no part of this force 
had been applied to reinforce the army, no 
satisfactory answet had been given by the 
noble earl, It was true that noble lord 
had stated that a considerable part of the 
force alluded to by the noble marquis, 
consisted of skeleton battalions which had 
returned to recruit from severe and active 
service. But was this any answer? 
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Though each battalion might not consist 
of 500 men, the aggregate force amounted 
to 40,000, and that total, he mast contend, | 
would have afforded very sufficient rein- | 
forcements. He was not disposed, how, | 
ever, to enter into these details, nor did § 
he suppose that their lordships would think 7 


it necessary for him to dwell upon them. 7 
Still he thought that he had said enough 7 


to.show them, that even upon this ground 
the House was bound to enter into the 


enquiry proposed. There was one point | 


in the reason assigned by the noble) 
earl for .keeping so large a force at @ 


home, which he felt peculiarly bound 


to notice. Their lordships would recol-§ 


lect, that in enumerating the causes for ie 


retaining so large @ force at home,. the 
noble earl mentioned the state of Ireland, 
—(No, no! from earl Bathurst.)—If his? 


-ears had not deceived him, the noble earl } 


had distinctly assigned that as one of the| 
causes.—(No, no! again from earl Ba. 
thurst.)—Certainly the noble earl had 
stated that the force in question was dis- 
persed over Scotland, England and Ire. 
land.—(Hear, hear !)—On the mention of 
Ireland, he was persuaded that the feel- 
ing of that House must have been, that it 
had a direct reference to the state of the | 
Catholics in that country. That was his 
feeling, and he was fully persuaded that 
the state in which Ireland had been kept § 
was a principal cause why the government 
was obliged to keep so large a force at 
home, and the sole cause which shut out 
from the army so large a source of supply 
of numbers to its ranks as that country 
would otherwise afford. He was happy 
however at last, at the bright prospect 
which the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons with respect to the Catholics 
had opened—he. was happy to perceive 
that there was at length a just hope that 
that great measure of justice and sound 
policy, the relief of the Catholics from the 
disabilities to which they had been sub- 
jected, would be carried into effect. He 
hailed the Resolution of the House of 
Commons, contained in the Votes on theit 
table, as the first measure of true and 
liberal policy ; of a policy which he hoped 
the ministry would not attempt to defeat. 
He hoped that the noble lords opposite, 
though hostile to the principle of the mea- 
sure as they had declared themselves, 
would not oppose its execution. He em 
treated them to take the state of the em 
pire seriously into their consideration, and 
not to think of granting the privileges 
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sought partially,to the! Catholics, but in a 
generous, conciliation, and he 
was persuaded that .the effect. of the mea- 
sure would be.that,.it would)leave nothing 
to them tofear from the. consequences of 
the war. . It, wastheir.duty to, look seri- 
ously ‘at the question, to grant. the con- 
cessions, not.in partial and. niggardly 

easures, but in such a spirit of conci- 
‘liation as might unite.Iceland to us in in- 
terest and. affection,.and raise up within 
"Hus such a force which would leave us 
nothing to fear from the utmost efforts of 
lourenemy. It wasto him personally a 
satisfaction.to hear some of those persons 


J who had been loudest in arraigning the 


198 measure which he had in a former instance 
proposed, and which, if it had then been 
carried into effect, would have prevented 
many of the mischiefs which had since 
occurred,—who had asserted that it would 
have been injurious to the Protestant, now 
proposing to grant to the Catholics more 
than his measure was to have given them 
—to admit them not only to the highest 
= ranks in the army, but to the honours and 
distinctions of the law?! This, he woul 

confess, was to him a personal triumph 
and satisfaction. He hoped the public 
would judge as they ought of the conduct 
of those persons who felg themselves jus- 
tified in stating that if his measure had 
been carried.into a law, the state would 
thereby be ruined, and the established 
church subverted, when they now came 
forward and stated that all which his mea- 
sure conferred might be granted, pro- 
vided no more were granted. He hoped 
the public would understand from this 
the arts used to deceive them, by seeing 
these persons propose the same concessions 
as he had formerly proposed.—They 
might understand with what views those 
assertions had formerly been made; and 
learn how to judge from them of the as- 
sertions respecting the question at present, 
and rest satisfied that when the whole 
measure was Carried to its utmost extent, 
these persons would with equal facility 
conform themselves to circumstances. He 


was aware that this had noconnection with | 


the question before their lordships, but he 
could not refrain from thus alluding to it. 

_If the statements respecting our pecu- 
niary resources, and our inabilities to make 
further exertion in that war, were correct, 
they tended to produce considerable 
doubts as to the continuance of the con- 
test. Nothing had been said by the noble 
earl as to the strange counteraction of the 

( Vv XXY, ) 
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different. agents, by which lord Welling- 
ton was deprived.of the necessary specie. 
No, satisfactory .answer, had. been given 
respecting the system of licences, by 
which the. accoutrements of Soult’s army 
had been sent from England. . Nothing 
had been said as to the statement that 
dollars.could be procured in America at 
a cheaper rate than in the peninsula; and 
if lord Wellington retreated for want of 
specie, this was surely a sufficient ground 
for inquiry. The course of exchange was 
now. complained of. In the discussions 
on the subject of the paper circulation, 
one of the pretended advantages of it was 
the facility it was supposed to give for 
carrying on the war. But now it appeared 
that.not only it had no. such good effect, 


but that it formed, through its effect, the 


unfavourable state of exchange, an excuse 
for the fault of the ministry in not carry- 
ing on the war. The noble earl (Bathurst) 
admitted that the state of our commerce 
crippled our exertions, and the state of 
our commerce was atiributed to the con- 
tinental system. But was no part of our 
distress to be attributed to the loss of a 
commerce to the amount of twelve mil- 
lions annually, which had been struck off 
by the war, in which the impolitic con- 
duct of the ministry had involved the 
country with America? He (lord G.) did 
not mean by this to support the American 
government in such demands as were in- 
consistent, with those maritime rights, 
which were essential to our smaritime 

reatness, but if his Majesty’s ministers 

ad not persisted in the Orders in Council 
till America was irritated, and repealed 
them only at the time, when the account 
of our sufferings at the want of commerce 
went out to give the Americans a sense 
of their own importance, these demands 
had never been made. 

In the objections he had made to the 
want of exertion, it was not to be inferred 
that he was an enemy to the system of 
husbanding our resources, which he had 
always professed and advocated. But this 
system should never be carried so far as 
to prevent us from striking a blow when 
an opportunity presented itself: indeed, 
this was one of the uses of this system, 
that in such cases gave us the .means of 
doing it. 

Neither had any thing happened which 
induced him to repent of his opinions, on 
the subject of the Spanish contest. It was 
his opinion, that the efforts of the Spanish 
France, could alone enable 
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them to withstand that overwhelming 
power. These sentiments he had uttered 
under the supposition, that no other power 
would stand up against the French em- 
peror, and that that emperor would not 
depart from the unity of council, and of 
action, by which (as the noble marquis 
had stated) the greatest successes of that 
ruler had been achieved: and, indeed, if, 
with such a commander, and with such 
an army as we possessed, and at a time 
when the army of France in the north had 
met with disasters greater than which 
never before fell on a host assembled for 
the purposes of injustice and ambition, 
we had achieved so little in Spain, what 
if one-tenth only of the force employed 
against Russia had been turned against us, 
would have been the issue? When, with 
generals, each independent of the other, 
the ruler of France appeared to imitate 
the follies of his enemies in their ill-timed 
and independent coalitions, then arrived 
the time for exertion. The exertions had 
failed—failed (he would repeat) almost 
entirely as to their great objects.—The 
French were left in possession of the best 
parts of Spain, and we had not advanced 
in any degree (considering the effect of 
the last campaign on the minds of the 
people of Spain) to the accomplishment 
of our object. Such was the case, and it 
loudly called for inquiry. 

Great stress bad been laid on what had 
been said as to lord Wellington being sa- 
tisfied. He agreed with the noble mar- 
quis (Wellesley) that great temerity was 
involved in such an assertion. Was it 
meant to be said that lord Wellington did 
not regret the raising the siege of Burgos 
—that he did not regret his having been 
obliged to retreat from Madrid? Was 
lord Wellington so little sensible to mili- 
tary glory, as not to regret that the cam- 
paign was at last terminated so much less 
successfully than it had promised to be ? 
Would it be asserted, that if he thought 
that means sufficient might have been at- 
tained for pushing further his successes, 
he would be satisfied ? All that could be 
said, was, that lord Wellington, asa great 
commander, made the best of the means 
he had. Of what means he might have 
had, he was no judge (hear, hear!). But, 
when he had gained such great advan- 
tages, and had raised British glory so high, 
and yet had failed, and it were said to 
him, ** You had 40,000 men after the 
battle of Salamanca; you might have had 
60,000, which would have given you the 
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power to have driven the French beyond 
the Ebro,’’ would it be believed that ip 
such a case lord Wellington would havej 
been satisfied ?—The noble earl concluded 
by giving his cordial support to the 
motion. 


The Earl of Aberdeen thought a motion) 
implying censure on ministers had nev 
before been made on such slight grounds, 
The last campaign had been not only most” 
glorious, but most beneficial to the common] 
cause. He had once talked with a Frenc 
general, a prisoner in this country, on th 
war, who assured him, that it was quitej 
in vain for this country to contend with} 
Buonaparté, unless the measure of con| 
scription were resorted to. This he (lordj 
Aberdeen) was of opinion, might be ne.j 
cessary to meet the ideas of the noblej 
marquis. He replied at some length, but 
in a low tone of voice, to the arguments 
of ear! Grey and marquis Wellesley. He 
deprecated inquiry as useless: Marmont 
had been signally defeated, the south of 
Spain entirely freed from the French 
yoke, and as much achieved as the re 


sources of the country and the nature olf B 
the case would admit. c 

Lord Boringdon contended that his noble 
friend who spok® last, had not taken that W 
broad and liberal view of the subject which 1 


was requisite, for the question did not tum 
upon the use. of the means which were P 
the disposal of lord Wellington (of which 
he had made the most), but upon the con © 
duct of ministers in neglecting to avail 


themselves of the circumstances withing 
their knowledge, which would have led tom ¢ 
a different result, and one more suited tommy ™ 
the expectations of the country. Thegiy W 
termination which had been come to wag J& 
very opposite to that which had been 
fondly anticipated after the battle of Sala ™ 
maaca. To him enquiry seemed necessary, 
and he would vote for the motion. ta 

The Earl of Liverpool said, of all. theggy ™ 
motions he had ever heard made in thi 
House, the present was one that rested oi 
the slightest grounds, nor did he ever heat of 
a case for inquiry so weakly made outjm ™ 
After the most patient and the 
anxious attention to the speech of the hi 
noble mover, as well as to that of the h 
noble earl (Grey), he was not able to set i 
any sufficient foundation for the proposed 
inquiry. There was no better ground, im 
deed, than that which one might have it ' 
any case of great success ; for success wa “ 


seldom so complete, as not to afford, ia 
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some -point or other, arguments for in- 
quiry. Though his noble friend had 
called it a faiiure and a defeat, he would 
still contend, that the campaign was the 
most brilliant achieved by British arms 
during the last century, or indeed at any 
former period of our history. The noble 
tearl bad thought proper to give their lord- 

hips a lecture on the American war, but 
however important that subject might be of 

ise!f, it was wholly irrelevant to this case. 
The noble baron and the noble earl said, 

If you failed, why have you failed, and if 
ou succeeded, why did you not do 
nore?” He would ask, what would have 
satisfied us in January 1812, as the result 
of the campaign then soon to be com- 
menced? and would add, was it. not 


J more successful than could have been ex- 


pected by the most sanguine? In Ja- 
nury 1812, though he had delivered Por- 
tugal, yet most of Spain was in the pos- 
session of the enemy. Lord Wellington 
was not then, nor was he even now, as un- 
reasonable as other persons in his demands 
or his expectations. He then had in view 
the reduction of Ciudad Rodrigo end of 
Badajoz, and the campaign accordingly 
commenced by the sieges of both; and 
though the noble marquis thought other- 
wise, he must affirm that the means were 


quite adequate for the reduction of both. 
The next great object after the delivery of 
Portugal was to improve the situation of 


Spain at that period? The whole south 
of Spain, its government and authorities, 
were under the dominion of the enemy ; 
and in that state of things lord Welling- 
ton undertook the campaign; he could 
not be expected todo impossibilities; but 
what he then looked to as the ultimate ob- 
ject of his views, was, that after the cap- 
ture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, he 
might proceed to the south of Spain; 
contrary, also, to what had been main- 
tained, he contended, that the government 
never disappointed lord Wellington. Lord 
Wellington’s opinion upon that campaign 
certainly was not to shut up the judgment 
of that House, bat his authority was mate- 
rial upon which to form that judgment, 
and if the noble lord could shew, that it 
had been held out to him that he was to 
have had a larger army, more considerable 
resources, &c. and that the government 
had not answered these expectations! 
which they so held out, such a case would 
be a strong accusation against the govern- 
ment, but no such case bad been arade 
out. Let it be proved, that he expected 
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more means, or a larger army, or any im- 
portant diversion in his favour, and that 
would justify inquiry. It .had been said, 
that we ought at once to, have sent out a 
greater force, to drive the French out of 
the peninsula. In this he agreed with him, 
but were they to deprive ‘themselves at 
once of all their resources—he (lord 
Liverpool) rather wished for an effort, 
which we should be able to maintain, — 
than for one, which, after lasting per- 
haps for a few months, we should be 
obliged to give up. It was said, that lord 
Wellington, instead of going to the south, 
moved towards the north of Spain, and for 
this the government was blamed, but lord 
Wellington was of opinion, that, for the 
objects of the campaign, it was equally the 
same, whether he proceeded to the north 
or the south. At all events, it was 
not in our power to equal the force of the 
French. If there was any failure in the 
co-operation expected on the part of lord 
William Bentinck, it was not the fault of 
the ministry ; for when they sent out their 
instructions to his lordship, they at the 
same time sent copies of them to lord 
Wellington. If the co-operation was then 
practicable, lord Wellington must have 
known as well as any body how it was to 
be effected. He would, besides, contend, 
that the expedition arrived on the east 
coast of Spain, as soon as it was expected 
by lord Wellington; and it was its timely 
arrival that prevented Suchet from sup- 
porting Joseph, and thus enabled lord 
Wellington to gain the battle of Sala- 
manca. He must also maintain, that there 
were sufficient means in the peninsula for 
the siege of Burgos. And he would re- 
mind his noble friend (marquis Wellesley) 
that we failed twice before Burgos, even 
when his noble friend was secretary of 
state. Lord Wellington was of opiuion, 
that if he could have taken Burgos by the 
middle of October, and Ballasteros had 
moved upon Valencia, he should have 
secured Castile and Madrid.—He then 
read part of a letter from lord Wellington, 
in which he stated, that they had then taken 
or destroyed 300 pieces of cannon belong- 
ing to the enemy, and that the campaign 
would have been fully successful had his 
lordship been able to take Burgos earlier - 
in the season. He contended, that much 
of what had been left un<iiected was.owing 
to the conduct of Ballasteros, and his re- 
fusal to execute lord Wellington’s orders; 
for had he moved, as he was ordered, the 


| French could not have effected what they 
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were thus enabled to effect. It was to 
this and to the failure at Burgos, and not 
to a want of means, that we ought to attri- 
bute the want of complete success in the 
campaign. It. had, however, delivered 
one third of Spain from the enemy, given 
us all his arsenals and stores, secured to us 
the keys of Portugal, and supported the 
military character of this country. 

a The great object to which they had 


been looking, was, that the whole force of. 


Spain should be placed under the com- 
mand of one individual, and that indivi- 
dual the British commander. That object 
had at length been accomplished, the 
whole force of the kingdom having been 
placed under the command of the marquis 
of Wellington, who had obtained from the 
Spanish government those facilities which 
he wanted, and this, too, after what the 
_ noble lord chose to call an unsuccessful 
campaign. He, on the contrary, was 
ready to shew that the campaign, instead 
of being unsuccessful, was the most 
glorious of any we had had. As to the 
alleged charge of want of effort, he con- 
tended that every effort had been made 
that could be made. Every disposable 
battalion had been sent to the peninsula. 
At the time alluded to by the noble lord, 
the force which he stated to be necessary 
could not be sent. We had in the penin- 
sula a larger force than it ever could have 
been expected we should have been 
enabled to support there; a larger force 
would be an embarrassment, rather than 
an advantage, unless the means of supply 
were at hand. That the means of supply 
were not at hand, was no fault of ministers 
—no limit had been put to the orders 
given to procure money to send there, but 
there was necessarily that limit at which 
the price given would have brought back 
money from the peninsula, instead of send- 
ing it there. The exchange being in 
every quarter unfavourable, rendered the 
supply of the army necessarily diffi- 
cult. We lost in drawing bills at the rate 
‘of 23 or 24 per cent. that was to say, a 
loss of upwards of 3,000,000/. upon 
15,000,000l. Had the army heen of 
larger amount, the loss must necessarily 
have been in etgater proportion, even to 
the extent of one half, or a greater amount. 
He contended that every exertion had 
been: used that-could be made, both to 
send troops to the peninsula, and to supply 
them when there. The success of the war 
was, he maintained, indisputable : Portugal 


had been not only rescued from the 


vantages arising from the unanimity of the} 
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enemy, but placed in a state of security; 
and now one-third of Spain was relieved 
from their presence. Spain and Portugal 
had set the example, which Russia had sof 
happily followed. Russia, to all the adj 


people in their determination to opposel 
the enemy, added the great advantage o 
which Spain was unhappily deprived, o 
having a government in full activity to di-7 
rect all the operations against the enemy, 
whose army had thus been overwhelm) 
ed and destroyed. The example thus se 
and happily followed, would have anef. 
fect amongst the other nations of Europe) 
and he trusted would rouse their spirit,j 
animate their exertions, and teach them 
in what manner effectually to resist op-§ 
pression, would teach them that an united! 
nation, determined to resist an invader, 
could not be conquered. 

Earl Grey, in explanation, contended 
that his noble friend having stated that at 
the period mentioned, 2 reinforcement of 
15,000 men sent to the peninsula would 
have achieved all the objects of the cam 
paign; that that force might have been 
sent from this country, and that money 
might have been found to pay and supply 
them; that therefore, there were amply 
sufficient grounds for enquiry. 

The Earl of Darnley strenuously support 
ed the motion, as he thought there wer 
never stronger, or more various parliamem 
tary grounds laid for an enquiry than those 
brought forward by the noble marquis, 
He thought also their lordships were 
bound to enquire before they trusted the 
same men with the conduct of another 
campaign. 

’ The question was then called for ané 
put. The Lord Chancellor declared his 
opinion, that the Non Contents had it. A 
silence for several moments ensued, a 
length, one of the opposition peers said, 
the Contents had it. When a division 
necessarily took place as follows ;—Com 
tents 31; Proxies 8 ; Total 39.—Not Con 
tents 70; Proxies 45; Total 115. Ma 
jority against marquis Wellesley’s motion 
76. Adjourned, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 12. 

Pay or Orricers of THE Navy.] Sit 
Francis Burdett, adverting to the present 
allowance made to officers of the navy; 
for the supply of their mess tables, ob 
served, that the scantiness of this allows 
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ance was a very great hardship upon the_ 


officer, in the course of whose duty it was 
to keep a regular table for the other offi- 
cers on board his ship. Many complaints 
had been made upon this subject, and it 
was agreed on all hands that the present 
allowance was wholly inadequate to the 
purpose. It was therefore his intention to 
Hbring forward some proposition before the 
ouse upon this subject, unless it was 
aken up by the hon. gentleman opposite 
Mr. W. Dundas.) His intention was to 
propose that “an additional allowance 
hould be made to the officers actually 
commanding, in the proportion of 10s. per 
diem to officers commanding 2d rates ; 8s. 
per diem to officers commanding 3d rates ; 
and 6s, per diem to officers commanding 
4th, 5th, and 6th rates. 

Mr, W. Dundas said, 2 measure some- 
what of a similar nature was in contem- 
plation, and would be proposed for the 
consideration of the House. For himself, 
he should say that such a measure was ab- 
solutely necessary, and he should be 
happy to receive es 4 suggestions, or 
meet any ideas of the hon, baronet upon 
the subject. 


Navy 


The House having 
resolved itselfinto a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. W. Dundas, in bringing forward 
the Estimates of the Navy, was not aware 
that it was necessary for him to go at any 
length into the details, as they were framed 
in the usual manner. If there uppeared 
an excess over those of last year on the 
face of the present Estimates, it was to be 
remembered, that the number of our ene- 
mies had increased. Though he did not 
propose to enlarge on the subject, he 
wished it to be understood, that he had no 
objection to every item being examined 
and criticised. He then proceeded shortly 
to state the amount of the present Esti- 
mates, and explained the causes of their 
differing in some instances from those of 
last year. He concluded by moving, 
“ That the sum of 1,255,932/. be granted 
for the Ordinary of the Navy for the year 
1813,” 

Mr. Creevey said, he rose to object to 
the grant of 1,000/, to the paymaster of 
marines, upon the same grounds that he 
objected to the salary to the paymaster of 
the forces, upon a former night, upon the 
discussion of the Army Estimates. But he 
chiefly grounded his objection upon a re- 
port of a former committee of that House, 
#0 sinecure offices, who had examined the 
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right hon. George Rose, Treasurer of the 
Navy, Mr. Smith, captain Barlow, and 
some others, who had given it as their de- 
cisive opinion, that this office was useless 
and wholly unnecessary, and ought to be 
abolished. Mr, Rose had stated that no 
inconvenience could arise to the public 
service, from the abolition of this office, as 
the business could be as well conducted, 
and with better security to the public, by 
the paymaster of the navy. He therefore 
moved, as an amendment, That this grant 
should be reduced by deducting the sum 
of 1,000/. 

Mr. W. Dundas observed that the hon. 
member might have called the attention 
of the House to this subject at a more pro- 
per season ; it was not for any committee 
to dictate laws to the House, and this office 
was found both expedient and necessary. 
As he understood a Bill stood for second 
reading this night, which contained a 
sweeping clause to abolish this, as well as 
many other offices, he thought the hon. 
gentleman might have waited the fate 
and fortune of that Bill before he brought 
forward the present motion. 

Mr. Whitbread never heard any thing 
less satisfactory than the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman, except it was the at- 
tempt at explanation which he had just 
made. The right hon. gentleman would 
fplace the House in this situation; they 
were either to wait the fate and fortune of 
a Bill which stood for discussion that night, 
or they were to forego the only legitimate 
means they had vf abolishing an office 
which had been declared useless and un- 
necessary. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed to express himself with exultation, 
and could scarcely conceal his joy at the 
expected defeat of this Bill, which ene of 
the ministers of the crown had intimated 
his intention of opposing, and the right 
hon. gentleman, who was well known to 
be an enemy to all such Bills, seemed to 
hope, that the fate of this Bill would be 
like that of a similar Bill in the House of 
Lords last year. It was now not less than 
four years since they had waited for the - 
abolition of this place, and still it was in- 
troduced in the estimates every session. 
He hoped, therefore, his hon. friend would 
take the sense of the Committee upon it, 
for if the salary was once withdrawn, the 
office would fall to the ground, and this of 
all others was the most legitimate mode of 
proceeding for that purpose. But the 
right. hon. gentleman vauntingly said, he 
had no trick, no evasion, he was not prac- - 
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tised in legerdemain, and yet he never 
met any one who could shuffle the cups 
and balls with much greater dexterity, 
«here we are, all’s fair, all above 
board, no trick, no evasion,” and yet he 
never heard a less satisfactory statement 
made to that House. The right hon. 
gentleman seemed to pay no regard.to the 
report of a committee of that House, when 
some of the oldest stagers at the Admiralty 
gave it as their decisive opinion, that no 
inconvenience whatever could arise to the 
public service by abolishing this office. 
The office itself had been brought under 
the cognizance of the House, and was al- 
lowed to come under the denomination of 
a complete sinecure. ‘The House was now 
calied upon not to vote this sum of money, 
but the right hon. gentleman refused, be- 
cause there was a sweeping clause (as he 
termed it) in the Bill for discussion that 
night (which he hoped would not pass), 
which puts an end to all sinecure offices. 
He trusted upon these grounds the House 


‘would not vote that sum; to do so would 


be a scandalous mockery of public econo- 
my, and a shameful waste of the public 
money. 

Mr. Croker contended for the absolute 
necessity and great utility of this office, 
which could only be abolished upon two 


grounds ; first, that of economy, and next, 
that of public security. It was admitted 
on all hands, that there must be a person 
to receive and make the disbursements of 
this department, through whose hands a 


ery large sum of money must pass. If 
this office was to be abolished the duties 
must be transferred to the Navy-office ; 
and the first object would be to appoint 
an additional accountant, with a salary of 
7501. per annum. There could, therefore, 


be no great saving in point of economy, | 


and the money being deposited in the 
same way with that of the Navy-oftice, 
there could be no great risk to the public. 
The great difficulty and inconvenience 
was found in endeavouring to unite this 
office with that of the paymaster of the 
navy. The sums paid, sometimes on 
board, and sometimes on shore, made it a 


' matter of great: difficulty ; and it was al- 


most impossible to unite the offices for this 
reason. He, therefore, trusted the Com- 
mittee would not agree to this amend- 
ment, upon such grounds. 

The Committee then divided: 

For Mr. Creevey’s Amendment...35 

Against 

Majority against the Amendment—21 
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Admiral Markham then went through 
all the different items in the estimates, ob. 
jecting to each as he went along. 4 


thousand pounds here and a_ thousand ime 


pounds there appeared to be nothing, bul 
it was the accumulation of al] these differ. i 
ent thousands that was the serious evil of M 
which the House and the country had 
complain. <A salary of 500/. a year 

a librarian to the Admiralty, he though 
was an uncalled for and unnecessary e 
pence, from which no real advantage) 
could arise. He objected also to the large) 
sums thrown away at Chatham; and alsofl 
to the profusion of money squandered on} 
the erections for the breakwater, whic 
could never do any good. He begged toil 
enforce on government the prosecution off 
the intended new dock at Northfleet, asf 
infinitely more advantageous to the coun-§ 
try than either the docks at Sheerness o 
at Chatham. 

Mr. Croker entered into a minute detail 
and vindication of the different articies, 
objected to by the gallant admiral, and 
took a comprehensive view of the naval 
strength of the country. That a librarian 
for the Admiralty was not so unnecessary a 
the gallant admiral seemed at first to sup- 
pose, he hoped he would be ready to admit, 
when informed, that the hydrographical 
library of the late Mr. Dalrymple had 
been purchased by the Admiralty ; that 
they possessed upwards of 4,000 volumes 
of the best hydrographical and geogra 
phical books; that it had been thought ex 
pedient that this subject should be at 
tended to, and that there should no longet 
be suffered that lamentable want of infor 
mation on this important subject which 
had so long existed. ‘The librarian had 
shewn great skill and ability im the exece 
tion of his office, and the salaryallowed was 
far from being too much, on the contraryit 
was greatly short of his merits. He 
hoped government would have credit with 
the House for their exertions, when he 
stated that there were 38 line of -batile 
ships now building in the King’s yards, and 
not. one line of battle ship in the met 
chants’ yards. This mode of condud 
they had adopted trom their predecessors 
in office, and nothing bat absolute neces 
sity should induce them to depart from it 
The King’s yards were not equal to the 
support of our navy, small craft and all; 
and therefore, in order most effectually 
consult the glory of the country, by keep 
ing up our navy, the plan of goyernmett 


had been to build all the larger shipsi# 
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he King’s yards, and the smaller ships in 
the merchants’ yards. He was happy to in- 
form the House that there were now build- 
Ding fifty frigates, every one of which hé had 
Mithe expectation of seeing afloat, and in 
he way of being useful to the country 
before the end of autumn; some of them 
sven in the course of the month of April 
Neither, however, had the govern- 

ent been unattentive toeconomy. Hav- 

g a quantity of plank on hand, they had 

Id it at the rate of 12/. a load, to the per- 
ons with whom they had contracted for 
Muilding their vessels, thus giving their 
bwn materials, and leaving only the work 
o those with whom the contracts had been 
ade. The great increase of the naval 
orce of our enemy, with the stinted means 
hich he possessed, was indeed wonder- 
ul, and such as called for great exertions 
pn our part to preserve our usual naval 
superiority. Every post announced to us 
Bathe building of another and another vessel 
nalmost every port. All our energies at 
sea, however, we needed not fear, would 
soon be exerted to produce something like 
rafalgar, St. Vincent, or the Nile, to 
ring them back to their former state of 
icomparative weakness. He was sensible 
hat since the commencement of the 


rench war, we had not had so formidable 
an enemy to cope with as we had at this 


oment, If the enemy went on increas- 
ing his means, we must do so too; and we 
must not forget that our nayy must be the 
first object of our anxiety, as it was of our 
security ; being assured that the country 
vould not sanction the idea of its standing 
still while the navy of our enemy was in- 
creasing. The hon. gentleman went on 
to state, that the improvement of North- 
fleet was at present under consideration; 
but no expence which could possibiy be 
saved was deemedexpedient at a moment 
like the present. As to the yard at Chat- 
ham, though it was inconvenient for refits, 
or for laying up in ordinary, it was the 
best yard of all for the construction of 
vessels, or for large repair. 

Admiral Markham in explanation, con- 
tended, that in the King’s yard, the con- 
struction of small and large vessels should 
be united, as it would lead to a proper 
application, and a great saving of the 
Several sorts of timber. 

Mr. Croker, in explanation, said, that in 
the present urgent circumstances of aug- 
menting and preserving our navy, no 
means ought to be neglected ; and there- 
fore justified the building of vessels at 
Bombay. 
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Mr. Whitbread was obliged to the hon. 
gentleman for having gone so much more 
into detail, than the right hon. gentleman 
who opened the business, had thought it 
necessary todo. He begged however, to 
ask for information on one point, as .to 
which the hon. gentleman had not spoken; 
he meant as to the construction of our 
vessels in point of durability. He parti- 
cularly alluded to the Queen Charlotte, as 
to which it was reported, that while she 
had only gone from one port to another, 
and before she had at all proceeded on 
any hostile object, it had been found ne- 
cessary either to take her in pieces, or to 
expend a large sum indeed in repairing 
her. He wished to be informed on this 
head, and also whether any precautions 
had been adopted to prevent the recur- 
rence of such things in future. He begged 
strongly to recommend to the considera- 
tion of government 2 suggestion of the late 
lord Melville as to the propriety of build- 
ing ships in the East Indies of teak wood, 
and every vessel so built should bring 
home, aboard of her, wood sufficient to 
build another vessel. 

Mr. Croker stated, that an improvement 
had been suggested as to the strengthen- 
ing of vessels, by Mr. Sippens, master 
shipwright at Chatham, namely, that of 
extending carpentering to ship-building, 
which, after trial, had been found to be of 
the most beneficial nature. “The Ramilies, 
the Tremendous, and another vessel had 
had a trial of the beneficial effects of this 
improvement made upon them, and had 
come out of it most triumphantly. So 
excellent was this plan found to be, that 
one of those ships on which it had been 
tried, was now believed to be the strongest 
vessel in the navy, although the repairs or 
rather the alterations had been made with 
what was called off-fail timber. Auother 
ingenious gentleman, of the name of 
Corry, had suggested.an improvement in 
the mode of fastening vessels; and the 
board had ordered a vessel to be fastened 
in the mode suggested by Mr. Corry, in 
order to give a fair trial to his suggestion. 
All the plans that had been suggested to 
the board had received a patient and full 
trial, and much benefit was expected to 
result from giving what appeared good in 
theory, a trial in practice. As to the 
question put by the hon. gentleman in re- 
gard to the Queen Charlotte, it was no 
doubt true, that that vessel had required a 
very large repair. He was happy to say, 
however, that she was now ready to receive 
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lord Keith’s flag, and to proceed to sea, 
’ with credit, he trusted, to those on board 
of her. At present they were only in the 
dawn of science of this kind. Mr. Sip- 
pens was of opinion that the plan sug- 
gested by him would have the effect of 
preventing the recurrence of such mis- 
fortunes as that which had attended the 
Queen Charlotte. There were a number 
of scientific men in town, whom govern- 
ment had been in the use of consulting, 
particularly sir H. Davy, from whose sug- 
gestions many other valuable improve- 
ments might naturally be expected. He 
was happy to think that the evil, said to 
arise from the dry rot, had been much 
exaggerated; but, if it could afford us 
any satisfaction to know that our enemy’s 
ships were in a much worse situation from 
the same cause, that was a satisfaction 
which he could assure the House they 
might enjoy. The Rivoli, after she had 
- been only twelve hours out of port, being 
then a new vessel, was fallen in with in the 
Adriatic by captain Talbot, in the Victo- 
rious, and was captured. Captain Talbot 
sent a lieutenant and part of his crew on 
board, who rigged her with jury masts, 
and brought her into port in a tempest, 
which the Victorious herself could hardly 


weather; but when she was brought into 
port, though she was only a few days old, 
she afforded symptoms of the disease to 
which he had before alluded, to such an 
extent, as made it necessary to take her 


almost entirely to pieces. She was now, 
however, nearly ready for sea, and he 
hoped would not be long, in her turn, of 
capturing another ship of the enemy, and 
as she herself had been, of bringing it into 
a British port. 

Sir J. S. Yorke said, that the dry rot 
might be avoided, by building the ships 
under cover. 

Mr. Wilberforce pointed out the expe- 
diency of losing no time in forming the 
docks of Norshfleet. He also suggested 
the propriety of building our ships upon 
some plan by which their duration might 
be ensured. The ships built one hundred 
years ago, were even now in a state of 
soundness, while those built in modern 
times were often unfit for service at the 
end of twelve or fourteen years. 

Sir J. S. Yorke said, that one of the 
great causes of the bad state of our ships 
was the use of timber which had not been 
properly seasoned. He objected to the 
confined state of our dock-yards, and said 


that the timber was piled like the arenes 


~ 
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of Egypt, instead of being allowed to have 
the full benefit of the wind and weather, 
Our largest dock-yard at Portsmouth did 
not contain more than 80 acres, while that /™ 
intended to be formed at Northfleet would 
cover an extent of 1,500 acres. Herel 
there would be room properly to season/7gV 
the timber, and this he considered a cogent! 
reason for proceeding with that work with 
all possible expedition. 

Mr. Croker was happy to announce 
the House, that, for the first time, a supply 
of timber adequate to three years’ con. 
sumption in the navy, had been laid in 
during the present year. 

Mr. Whitbread congratulated the coun. 
try upon this circumstance, and hoped 
the House would no longer have to coms 
plain of the decrepitude of our ships off 
war. 
Mr. Huskisson, on the next resojution,} 
wished to know then why so large a sum} 
was required for the pay of navy admirals} 
so much greater than it had been in any 
former year. ) 

Mr. Croker, in reply, admitted the sum 
to be greater than in any former estimate; 
but it was to be recollected that a greater] 
promotion had taken place within the last 
year than usual of captains to the rank of 
admirals. When the services of this ver 
meritorious class of men were considered, 
this promotion could not be complainedy 
of, which, in the ordinary course, must 
necessarily be so very slow. 

On the Resolution including provision 
for prisoners of war, Mr. Whitbread wish: 
ed to know from the noble lord if any ne- 
gociation for an exchange of prisoners, a 


‘was commonly reported, had been pro 


posed by the enemy; and if so, on wha 
grounds the proposition had been rejected! 

Lord Castlereagh admitted that a propo 
sition of this description had been made, 
but not on such terms as this country could 
accede to. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that almost 
any terms ought to be acceded to, in 
order to remedy the present inconve 
nience. Without looking toour own pr 
soners in France, the number of Frendl 
prisoners here at present, not less thal 
60,000, was of the most serious considers 
tion. 

Lord Castlereagh deprecated the idea? 
accepting any terms, however humiliating 
Such a wish was the sure way to lead 
disgraceful terms. Every effort had beel 
made to obtain fair terms, but witho 
success. . 
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Claim of the Earldom of Banbury. 
Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, pointed | 


out an instance in which a certain descrip- 
ion of French prisoners taken by us, had 
een improperly detained. 4 

Lord Castlereagh declared that this go- 
vernment had never shewn any disposition 
o refuse reasonable terms. 
Mr. Whitbread wished to know from the 
Mnoble lord if this proposition of negocia- 
ion had been rejected, as was vulgarly 


be laid before the House, and gave notice 
hat if the noble lord was not inclined to 
oso, he should move, on a future day, 
for the whole of that correspondence. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it would be 
time enough to explain when the hon. gen- 
tleman brought forward his motion. 

The Resolutions having been severally 
agreed to, the House resumed, and the 
Report was ordered to be brought up on 
Monday. 

Mr. Whitbread, adverting to an article 
that had appeared in the newpapers of to- 
day, purporting to be a Manifesto of the 
king of France, wished to know from the 
noble lord if this Proclamation had the 
sanction of our government. If so, he was 
afraid that peace was removed to a still 
greater distance than before. 

Lord Castlereagh disavowed any know- 
—_ or sanction of the production allud- 
ed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 15. 


Cuaim oF THE Eartpom oF Bansury.] 
This day, the Claim of the Earldom of 
Banbury which (strange to say) had been 
before the House of Lords for more than 
150 years, was at last decided against the 
Claimant, after many long arguments in 
the present and the former session of par- 
liament. 

The whole matter appears so clearly 
from the Protest of the dissentient Lords 
against the Judgment, which is a faithful 
Copy from the record in the Parliament 
office, as it will appear in the Lords’ Jour- 
nals, that no preface whatsoever is neces- 
sary for the perfect understanding of the 
Case. 


In the House of Lords, March 15th, 
1813. Report from the Committee 
for Privileges on the Banbury Claim 
of Peerage. 
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The order of the day being read for tak- 
ing into consideration the Report made from 
the Committee for Privileges to whom it 
was referred to consider the Petition of the 
person (general Knollys) stiling himself 
William earl of Banbury, to his Majesty, 
praying a writ of summons to parliament 
as earl of Banbury, together with his Ma-' 
jesty’s reference thereof to the House, and’ 
the Report of his Majesty’s Attorney Ge-’ 
neral thereunto annexed.—The said Re- 
port was read by the Clerk. ' 

It was moved to agree with the Com- 
mittee on the said Report, which being’ 
objected to, the question was put there- 
upon. 

It was resolved in the affirmative. 


Then it was moved to resolve and ad- 
judge, That the petitioner is not entitled 
the title, dignity, and honour of earl of 
Banbury ; 

Which being objected to, the question 
was put thereupon, and it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 


Dissentient, 

Because it was satisfactorily proved be- 
fore the Committee, that William viscount 
Wallingford baron Knollys of Grays was 
in the third year of king Charles the first 
by letters patent, to him and the heirs 
male of his body, created earl of Banbury,’ 
and that the claimant was lineally de- 
scended from and was the heir male of 

icholas Knollys, whose petition to king 
Charles the second that he might have a 
writ of summons to parliament as being 
son and heir of William the first earl was 
referred to the Lords Committees for pri-’ 
vileges on the sixth of June 1661; and it’ 
was therefore admitted that the only ques- 
tion before the Committee to determine 
was, 

Whether the said Nicholas was the son 
of William the first earl? 

Because, after the whole evidence had’ 
been given and duly considered, it appear 
ed to the Committee that the determination’ 
of this matter involved a question of law,’ 
and that‘it was advisable to ask the opi-- 
nion of the learned judges on the subject ; 
who on the 4th of July 1811, upon ques- 
tions for that purpose having been propos- 
ed to them, delivered, by the Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, the following 
unanimous answers. 

First. «That in every case where a 
‘child was born in lawful wedlock, the 
‘husband not being separated from his 
‘ wife by a sentence of divorce, sexual in- 
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« tercourse was presumed to have taken 


« place between the husband and wife, un- 


¢ til that presumption was encountered by 
«such evidence as proved to the satisfac- 
* faction of those who were to decide the 
‘question, that such sexual intercourse 
« did not take place, at any time when by 
* such intercourse the husband could, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, be the fa- 
* ther of such a child.’ 

_ Secondly. ‘That the presumption of 
‘the legitimacy of a child born in lawful 
* wedlock, the husband not being separat- 
‘ed from his wife by a sentence of di- 
* vorce, could only be legally resisted by 
* evidence of such facts or circumstances 
‘as were sufficient to prove, to the satis- 
* faction of those who were to decide the 
* question, that no sexual intereourse did 
«take place between the husband and wife 
“at any time when by such intercourse the 
‘ husband could, by the laws of nature, be 
‘the father of such child.—That where 
‘ the legitimacy of a child in such a case 
* was disputed on the ground that the hus- 
« band was not the father of such a child, 
* the question to be left to the jury was 
‘ Whether the hasband was the father of 

~©such child? And the evidence to prove 
‘that he was not the father, must be of 
‘ such facts and circumstances as were suf- 
‘ ficient to prove to the satisfaction of the 
‘jury that no sexual intercourse took 
* place between the husband and wife at 
‘ any time, when by such intercourse the 
‘ husband could, by the laws of nature, be 

‘ the father of such child.’ 
‘ That the non-existence of sexual in- 


* tercourse was generally expressed by } 


* the words “ non-access of the husband to 
* the wife ;”’ and that the judges under- 
* stood those expressions as applied to the 
‘ present question, as meaning the same 
“thing ; because in one sense of the word 
* access, the husband might be said to 
“have access to his wife as being in the 
¢ same place or the same house, and yet 
“under such circumstances as instead of 
*. proving tended to disprove that any sex- 
*ual intercourse took place between 
* them.’ 

Because the foregoing answers through- 
out all the arguments leading to the final 
Report of the Committee against which 
Wwe now protest, were considered as giving. 
the rule by which the Committee ought to 

be guided; it being distinctly admitted 
that the question was not alone whether 
it was more or Jess probable that the said 
Nicholas was in fact the son of William 
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eatl of Banbury ; but whether upon the! 
evidence before the Committee he ought & 
de jure so to be considered according to § 
those rules and principles of judgment 
which would govern in the same case the 75 
decision of a court of law. a 
Because in support of the proposition 
that Nicholas ought so to be considered by 
the Committee, it was satisfactorily proved | 
by the Journals of the House collected 
and reported by the Committee itself in itg 7 
preliminary proceedings, that he satay 
earl of Banbury in the convention parlias 7 
ment of Charles the second which assem. 7 
bled without writ; and that on the 13th | 
of June 1660, during the sitting of that jij: 
parliament on a question being made that 
a person, viz. the earl of Banbury sat as a ae 
peer, who it was conceived had no title, je 
the matter was ordered to be heard at they 
bar of the House on Monday the 23d of} 
July ; on which day it sufficiently appear. i 
ed by the Journals that the said Nicholas 
sitting as earl of Banbury was present, and 
was on that day named to be one of twen- § 
ty-two lords on a committee then depend. 
ing—yet that the objection to his title was} 
not then heard, nor was there to be found 
any preceding entry in the Journal dis. 
charging the order; nor any adjournment 
of the consideration of the business ; nor 
any entry of its being resumed during the 
session.—And it further appeared that he 
sat as earl of Banbury during the remain 
der of that parliament without further 
| question, although the House proceeded 
upon and decided the disputed barony of 
Sandys. 
Because it further a ed that no writ 
| was issued to summon the said Nicholas to 
the arliament because only of 
the question which had been so made and 
abandoned in the parliament preceding. 
ecause it was further satisfactorily 
proved by the Journals, that the said Ni 
cholas did thereupon present his petition 
to king Charles the 2d, for his writ of 
summons, which was referred by his ma- 
jesty tothe House, and by the House to 
the lords committees for privileges, who 
after hearing counsel and witnesses, did on 
the Ist of July 1661 unanimously report 
| «that Nicholas earl of Banbury was a legi- 
| ¢ timate person’—and because it further ap 
peared that after such Report the petition 
| was on the 9th of July in the same yeaf 
| again heard at the bar of the House, and 
that after hearing counsel on the part of 
Nicholas, and also Mr, Attorney General, 
Serjeant Maynard and Mr. Serjeant 
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lynn on the part of the crown, the consi« 
Pederation of the matter was again referred 
Mito the lords committees, = were “4 
ent opinion and again unanimously reported, 
; That Nicholas earl of Banbury being in 
the eye of the law son of the late Wil- 
liam earl of Banbury, the House of Peers 
should therefore advise the king to send 
him a writ to come to parliament. 

>) Because it was the duty of the House to 


its king, as well as to the claimant, to 
proceeded according to the forms 
ia and customs of parliament, either to affirm 
1m: pr negative these decisions of the commit- 
3th for privileges, more especially as the 
thus formally and legally referred 


o them by his majesty was the petition of 
a person not only claiming to be a peer, 
‘but who had actually sat as one during 
the whole of the former parliament; whose 
writ had been withheld upon no other 
assigned 


ate round than an unspecified ob- 
las He jection before made and abandoned, and 
nd fe who had no other means of asserting the 
n- Me high inheritance of the peerage but by 
1d- Ie such petition to the king thus referred to 
yas fe the House of Lords. 

ad Because the House, in neglect of its ma+ 


nifest duty to the king, to the claimant, 
and the public, deeply interested in the 
due administration of justice every where, 


he fe did nevertheless from time to time adjourn 
he fe the consideration of the same until the 9th 
in: fe day of December following, when, with- 
er fe OUL any resumed consideration, and without 
ed fe any notice to the claimant, who wasin pos- 
of Me session of the decision of the committee 
for privileges as a legitimate person, a Bill 
rit We Was suffered to be read a first time declar- 
to fe ing him to be illegitimate. 
of Because no reason appeared for such an 
nd fe UNjust and unprecedented proceeding, ex- 
cept a pretence at thattime wholly unsap- 
ly fy ported by evidence, and no where even 
(i: ee SUggested but by the preamble of the Bill 
mn fee itself, without a known author or mover, 
of i and which was suffered immediately to 
a- expire unsupported, viz. that the said 
to le Nicholas was not to be considered to be 
10 fe the son of William earl of Banbury, but as 
mn fe the son of lord Vaux of Harrowden; al- 
rt fe though it had appeared without contradic- 
ie tion when the witnesses were exantined 
D- before the lords committees for privileges, 
a and on all hands both thén and now ad- 
at my Mitted, that he was born of the body of 
d Elizabeth countess of Banbury during her 
of Me Coverture with William the first earl of 
Banbury, not being separated from him b 
at KNtence of divorce or otherwise, and 
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though no evidence was given, or attempt- 
ed to be given, that she had been living 
in adultery, or had committed adultery 
with lord Vaux of Harrowden, or with any 
other person whatsoever. 

Because such evidence so standing re- 
corded on the Journals as having been 
given before the lords committees for 
privileges in 1661, and upon which they 
reported Nicholas earl of Banbury was a 
legitimate person, was by the laws of the 
land as delivered to us by the mouths of 
the judges conclusive evidence of his le- 
gitimacy until encountered by contrary 
proof, and that no such contrary proof was 
given or attempted. Yet although the 
attorney general representing the crown 
agreed that he was legitimate; although 
he was so unanimously reported by the 
lords committees for privileges, and al- 
though nothing whatever appears to have 
been even said in the House to question - 
the propriety of such admission and judg- 
ment, still no decision was given either 
negativing or affirming such Report. 

Because the claimant having thus esta- 
blished a valid title in the opinion of the 
public officers representing the crown, 
and of the lords committees for privileges 
who had reported in his favor, could take 
no further step, and was without all re- 
medy, until it should be the pleasure of 
the House to proceed to judgméent—It 
was not for him to consider the evidence 
he had produced as suspicious or unsatis- 
factory, when it had been accepted as 
sufficient. It was for the House only, -if 
it differed from the Committee, to have re- 
jected its Report, or to have called for 
further proof in its support. * 

Because the only attempt to explain 
and justify so manifest a departure from 
all the forms and customs of parliament 
was by alleging, that it evidently arose 
from a misunderstanding of the law which 
then prevailed, viz. that bastardy could 
not be established, even in the most noto- 
rious cases of adultery, because the access 
or sexual intercourse of the husband and 
wife was at that time an untraversable 
and conclusive presumption, if he was 
within the four seas during the natural 
period of gestation. This was argued to 
be the obvious foundation of the Report 
of the Committee, and of the justifiable . 
refusal of the House either to negative or 
affirm it; bat against such justification, 
even if it were supported by positive 
proof, instead of resting upon unsupported 
presumption, we should equally protest : 
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since, if at that time this» doctrine (mis- 
takenly or not) was so generally under- 
stood, that the ablest counsel for the crown, 
and a committee of the whole House, the 
supreme court of justice in the kingdom, 
had accepted it as law, and considered 
themselves bound by it, no reason has 
been assigned for supposing, that it must not 
at the very same period have equally been 
binding on the House itself ; and in that 
case it ought upon every principle of justice 
to the claimant either to have affirmed the 
Report of the Committee upon the proofs 
before it, or proceeded upon further proof 
to bastardize him by act of parliament.— 
In either mode of proceeding the claim- 
ant would have had an opportunity of 
supporting his title if the evidence before 
the Committee was held to be suspicious 
or defective; and the crown and the 
Lords would ‘have had equal means of 
supporting the dignity and integrity of 
the peerage, without the possibility of 
working injustice, when so many witnesses 
to the whole transaction were at that 
time living, equally within the reach of 
the claimant and the crown. By their 
testimony, which must then have been 
clear, distinct, and positive, he might 
either have been declared illegitimate ac- 
cording to the rules of law, or if the mis- 
understanding of those rules had extended 
from the Committee to the House, it might 
have’ passed the Bill before it for bas- 
tardizing the claimant instead of suffer- 
ing it to expire unsupported ; more espe- 
cially as it appears by the evidence of 
cotemporaneous statutes to have been a 
course frequently resorted to in those 
times—But when neither of these courses 
was pursued by the House; when no ad- 
ditional evidence whatsoever was either 
produced or called for; when it came to 
no adverse decision ; nor proposed any 
statute; nor even put upon record any 
reason or principle of dissent from its 
committee, we do most solemnly protest 
against all inferences or presumptions 
now upon that part of the case, except 
such as arise from facts recorded in the 
Journals of that period. 
Because it further appeared, that the 
House in this state of the proceedings, so 
far from considering the matter as con- 
_ cluded, ot even dormant, did upon the 
26th of October 1669, of itself, take 
notice, that the earl of Banbury’s name 
was not in the list, by which the Peers 
were called; and ordered it to be re- 
ferred to the lords committees for pri- 
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vileges to examine why his name was 
left out, he having formerly sat as a peer 
in the House—Which committee so ap. 
pointed, reported no other reason than 
that sir Edward Walker, Garter, &c. had 
mentioned a certificate of an under herald, | 
not duly made or authenticated, according | 
to the forms prescribed by the earl | 
marshal, so as then or now to have been | 
evidence before the House ; by which cer- 
tificate earl William was made to have © 
died without issue, and because there were | 
two parliaments in 1640 when earl | 
Nicholas’s name was not in the lists, al- | 
though he was in 1640 only ten years 
old; and could not have been named, as 
he could not have been summoned—yYet, 
although the committee did at the same 
time report all the proceedings in the year 
1661, and amongst them the two reports 
of unquestioned legitimacy which still 
waited for confirmation or rejection, and 
although it does not appear that a word 
was uttered by any member of the House 
to bring into doubt or question the jus 
tice of such decision so by their own order 


again brought before them, yet no judg- 


ment was given, nor any proceeding 
whatsoever directed. 

Because it further appeared by the 
Journals that the earl of Banbury did 
thereupon on the 23rd of February in 
the same year 1669, present another pe- 
tition to the House, and in the same 
manner afterwards in 1685, which peti- 
tions were as before referred to the lords 
committees for privileges, who again 
brought before the House its own former 
proceedings, yet still no judgment was 
given. 

Because it further appeared by the 
Journals, that in the year 1692, although 
the House had thus for above thirty years 
together neglected as we conceive its 
most manifest duty to the king and to the 
claimant by refusing to come to any de- 
cision upon a claim thus brought before 
them in a legal form by the king’s autho- 
rity, and by themselves so often referred 
to the lords committees for privileges ac- 
cording to the ancient forms and customs 
of parliament, yet that nevertheless, 
when the same case did not call upon the 
Lords, nor even entitle them (as we shall 
insist hereafter) to decide upon the claim 
of peerage so as to affect the inheritance, 
but only to grant or to reject the petition 
of Charles earl, of Banbury, son. of eatl 
Nicholas then deceased, praying to be 
tried upon an indictment for murder as @ 
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peer of the realm, the House upon the 
very same evidence only which it had 
had before it for above thirty years, with- 
out coming to any decision, did then re- 
solve that the said Charles had no right to 
the title of earl of Banbury. ; 

Because upon all the matters aforesaid, 
(the said resolution being no bar as we 
shall protest against hereafter) the claim- 
ant was entitled to the judgment of the 
Committee, unless new evidence had been 
brought forward sufficient to controvert a 
title so supported ; and for this purpose 
accordingly other circumstances were es- 
tablished not formerly in evidence, but 
which were not in our opinions commen- 
surate with their objects when brought to 
the standard of law, which by our own 

| consent had been erected by the judges. 

Because consistently with that standard, 
they could only be produced to establish a 
judicial belief and conviction, that Wil- 
liam the first earl of Banbury had had no 
access to, or in other words, sexual inter- 
course with his countess, by which he 
could have been the father of earl Nicho- 
las, and for that purpose only, the follow- 
ing facts were proved, and brought in re- 
view by argument before the Committee, 
viz: 

That William the first earl was above 
eighty years of age when Nicholas must 
have been begotten; and had been mar- 
ried to his countess for above twenty 
years without her having had any chil- 
dren, and that after earl William’s death, 
she had, within a period equally forbidden 
by decency and custom, married the lord 
Vaux, in whose house at Harrowden earl 
Nicholas appeared to have been born. 

But these circumstances, though insisted 
upon in debate as material to be con- 
sidered, and acted on as evidence, we 
may altogether put aside before proceed- 
ing to others, which require far.gteater 
consideration—-Because with ‘regard to 
the great age of earl William, we answer 
that there is no authority in the law, nor 
any instance in any recorded or known 
trial, where the circumstance of age, how- 
ever advanced, without proof of impotency 
from its consequences, or from disease or 
infirmity, has ever been considered by any 
judge, or left asa fact to any jury, as a 
circumstance to affect legitimacy: on the 
contrary Bractonexpressly considers it (and 
was cited for that purpose before the Com- 
mittee) as matter which may be legally 
proved, and then undoubtedly, if believed, 

at is.decisive, 
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In the same manner we deny that the 
length of time for which a woman may 
have been barren after marriage can be 
legally considered as a circumstance to 
affect legitimacy, unless it be proved that 
from infirmity or from age she was in- 
capable of having children: but we ad- 
mit that the following facts, which were 
also proved before the Committee, are of 
an entirely different character, and which 
we have duly and deeply considered. 

First, that king Charles the first, to in- 
duce the House of Lords to consent to an 
illegal precedency, conferred upon earl 
William by his patent, sent a message to 
the House whilst considering the question, 
asking, as the Journal records it, « That 
‘ the earl being old and childless might 
‘ enjoy it during his time;’ which mes- 
sage, though before the birth of Nicholas, 
being subsequent to the birth of Edward 
the eldest son of lady Banbury, then an 
infant nearly a year old, it was argued 
with great force, that it went strongly to 
shew not only that earl William was at that 
time considered to be childless, but that 
from his silent acceptance of the prece- 
dency thus conditionally yielded to him, 
he so considered himself, 

Secondly, that though possessed of three 
different estates, which by antecedent 
settlements were intended to preserve such 
property in his name and family, he 
aliened one of them in fee to his countess, 
to whom he had given besides the whole 
of his personal estate ; a second to the earl 
of Holland; and the third to sir William 
Knollys, who in the defect of children of 
the earl would have been entitled to in- 
herit it in the course of descent; and that 
this last estate so aliened, was a royal 
grant for services, with a reversion in the 
crown, and of course not alienable, but 
which must have descended to earl Nicho- 
las. 

From these facts it was argued, that it 
was unreasonable to believe, or rather in- 
credible, that earl William knew he had 
issue by his countess, who were to enjoy 
after him the honors of his house; and 
that with regard to the estate so aliened — 
to sir William Knollys, which was not by 
law alienable, it was unreasonable to be- 
lieve that earl Nicholas would not have 
claimed and enjoyed it, which it was 

roved he never had. 


Thirdly, that on the death of earl Wil- 
liam, he was found by an inquisition post 
mortem, to have died without heirs of his 
body, and that certain persons named in 
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it were hisheirs: from this fact also it was 
maintained with great force, that as the 
crown had a special interest in such in- 

uisitions during the existence of the 
feudal tenures, and as it was manifest that 
deeds which must have been in the posses- 
sien of the family had been examined by 
the jury, it was not reasonably to be be- 
lieved, but rather incredible, that such an 
inquisition could have been found, if the 
children, of the countess had been visible 
and known, and received as the chiidren 
of earl William deceased. 

Fourthly, that though there was indeed 
another inquisition eight years afterwards, 

roceeding from a due authority, as being 
or property in another county, and which 
found that earl William had left Edward 
his son and heir, yet it was argued that as 
it found only the small insignificant pro- 
perty of the Bowling Place at Henley in 
- Oxfordshire, such proceeding by inqui- 
sition was by no means necessary, and 
that as such property if disputed might 
have been recovered in a court of law, 
it ought to be considered as a fraud to 
support the spurious descent of the chil- 
dren of lady Banbury, brought forward as 
it was alledged after her husband’s death ; 
by getting rid of the powerful presump- 
tion arising from the first inquisition imme- 
diately upon his death. 

Fifthly, that by a deed to which lord 
Vaux, lady Banbury then his wife, after 
earl William’s death, and lord Salisbury, 
and lord Howard, very near relations, were 
parties, and which was made to settle 
estates of lord Vaux on earl Nicholas, he 
was, though stiled in the deed earl of Ban- 
bury, described as theretofore known by the 
nanie of Nicholas Vaux ; from which it was 
argued that he had been considered by 
lady Banbury herself, and by other near 
relations as the son of lord Vaux, and not 
of earl William, a presumption strongly 
fortified as was contended by the settle- 
ment in question. 

From all these accumulating facts and 
circumstances, it was argued that there 
was sulficient evidence before the Com- 
mittee to establish not only that lady 
Banbury was living in adultery with lord 
Vaux when her children were begotten, 
but also, and without which the rule given 
by the judges could not be satisfied, that 
earl William had no sexual intercourse 


with his countess by which he could have 
been the father of her children. 

Lastly, to invest these circumstances 
with a weight not intrinsically belonging 
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to them, resort was had to arguments of 
length of time upon all questions of in, 
heritance. But whilst we acknowledgeiie 
the soundness of the presumptions whicht 
the law has in that respect established, we) 
not only reject them as inapplicable to the} 
present question, but maintain that lenght, 
of time divests the circumstances above 
relied on of all their force and their effect, 

Because all presumptions from length 
of time depend upon a principle which is @ 
founded upon the very nature and charac. § 
ter of man, viz. that in a country go. 7 
verned by law, and where impartial jus. 7 
tice is so universally administered, it is 0% 
be presumed that every man will enjoy§ 
what is his own, and that they who forall 
great length of time have not clothed| 
their rights with possession (without being j 
able duly to account for it) either never 
had such rights, or had for some cause or 
consideration released or abandoned them, 

In cases therefore where teresa de- 
pends upon conveyances and titles, posi- 
tive statutes of limitation have been by the 
legislature most wisely enacted, and in 
cases of incorporeal rights to which these 
statutes do not reach, the judges have by 
analogy introduced the soundest rules of 
evidence, which by degrees have ripened 
into rules of law, to protect property and 
rights against unjust invasion when time 
may have destroyed all the means of re- 
sistance or defence. 

Because it was therefore with the utmost 
surprise that in accumulating the circum 
stances just recited, and indeed throughout 
the whole debate we heard it maintained 
that the claimant’s case ought now to be 
received with every possible jealousy and 
caution, because the grave had swallowed 
up all the witnesses who might in other 
times have opposed it by their testimony: 
but agaiost this argument not only in fair. 
ness to the claimant, but for the preserva 
tion of the universal and immutable rules 
of justice we solemnly protest. 

If the claimant indeed had not brought 
forward his claim when it was first inter 
rupted; if he had not submitted it to the 
only tribunal which had jurisdiction to 
decide it; or if that tribunal when ap- 
pealed to had in the first instance, and 
whilst’ witnesses to the transaction were 
living, given judgment against him which 
though never confirmed so as to become 
conclusive, had never been reversed; we 
should have considered the matter to be 
nevertheless concluded.—-But when on the 
contrary it appears beyond all controversy 
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pat the claimant did bring forward his 
laim of right, at the earliest period, and 
when it was first interrupted; that that 
laim was not only twice adjudged in his 
avour by the lords committees for privi- 
eges, the only tribunal which by the forms 
Mand customs of parliament had jurisdic- 
ion to examine it; when the evidence 
siven before that committee was not only 
ound sufficient by it, but was so admitted 


yere appointed to contest his title; when 
WBhose judgments of the committees for 
)@privileges were not only not reversed, 
Hpwhilst witnesses were living, who might 

ave supported them, but were not im- 
pugned by either evidence or argument, 

hen repeatedly brought before the House ; 
we protest against the application of 
length of time as an objection; since we 
find the claimant out of possession, not 
because he had not appealed to a compe- 
tent tribunal, until witnesses were dead 
who might have opposed his title, but be- 
cause whilst witnesses were living, the 
tribunal to which he had appealed, and 
which was alone competent to the deci- 
sion, had, contrary to all precedent, and 
to every rule and principle of justice, per- 
tinaciously refused to decide. 

Because if in 1661 earl William’s great 
age, the King’s Message to the House. 
that he was childless, the first inquisition to 
the same effect, (even ifthe second had never 
existed), the conveyances of all his here- 
ditary property without notice of his chil- 
dren, the non-claim of earl Nicholas, and 
the settlement upon him by lord Vaux, 
describing him as sometime or other bear- 
ing the name of his family.; if all these 
circumstances had been urged against 
him at that period, we might admit with- 
out danger to the argument, that they 
might have been thought sufficient to 
repel the presumption of legitimacy, 
until syfficiently contradicted, or explained 
by the claimant ; or until intercourse be- 
tween earl William and his countess had 
been proved as a fact, after the legal pre- 
sumption of the fact had been overthrown. 
When the case was quite recent, and the 
character of such circumstances must 
have been capable of scrutiny and expla- 
nation with the utmost certainty and 
truth, it might fairly be considered, that 
both law and reason would require them 
to be explained; but we contend that 
both reason and law must equally pro- 
nounce that when time has rendered all 
proof impossible, it is sufficient that they | 
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are capable of explanation; since by 
facts they can no longer be explained. 

As to the King’s Message, the claimant 
is new entitled to say that earl William, 
to maintain an untenable precedency, 
which would have been lost to him, even 
for his life, if the birth of earl Edward, 
then only an infant had been made public, 
he might for that reason, however disho- 
nourably, have concealed Edward, and 
afterwards Nicholas, during his life, which 
would terminate the motive ; and that 
such concealment led to the first inquisi- 
tion, corrected by the second, when the 
cause of the concealment was at an end, 
and that as both the inquisitions were 
equally supported by the oaths of wit- 
nesses, fraud, at such a distance of time, 
cannot justly be presumed. 

As to the conveyances, he is entitled to 
say, at this distant period, that earl Wil- 
liam might have been pressed by incum- 
brances to alienate ali his property, but 
which cannot now by any possibility be 
investigated ; or that though he bad had 
access to his countess, he might have be 
lieved, or suspected, her commerce with 
lord Vaux, and that his mind was thus 
aliened from his children: and as to the 
non-claim of the unalienable estate he is 
fally entitled now to answer, that the 
very objectors to his title make it the . 
strength of their argument against it that 
no opposition could in former times have_ 
been raised to it in the courts whose 
judgments depended as now upon the ul- 
timate decision of the House of Lords, 
before which court he repeatedly brought 
the claim of the earldom which he held 
by the very same title as the estate. 

Because we have already said, and we 
repeat that the force and value of these 
explanations cannot now be put im the 
scale against the presumptions to which 
they are opposed ; it is enough that they 
are possible, consistently with the facts 
on which the contrary eps. are 
erected, since a length of time so onjustly 
objected against the claimant has rendered 
it impossible to arrive by legal testimony 
at the facts. 

Because in whatever manner these ex- 
planations ought to be received when op- 
posed to the circumstances from whence 
the adverse presumptions have been de- 
rived, it cannot possibly be denied that all 
the circumstances so accumulated, or any 
circumstances whatsoever would be laid 
prostrate before the proof of actual access, 
from which proof, by length of time, the 
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claimant is also utterly cut off. The cir- 
cumstances relied on even unexplained, 
could raise no other presumption than that 
of concealment ; a presumption besides 
against the evidence in 1661, since the 
witnesses denied that they knew of earl 
Nicholas being concealed or any cause of 
concealment; in which they might have 
been contradicted by hosts of a wit-. 
nesses if their testimony had been false. - 

Because concealment, even if it. could 
now be justly presumed from circum- 
stances against the proof at the original 

eriod when it ought to have been esta- 
blished, could only repel the primary 
presumption of access,:and could by no 
rule of law prevail against the fact of ac- 
tual access.—Such a doctrine was never 
held nor even attributed to lord Hale nor 
to any other judge, and although earl 
Nicholas’s counsel were not called upon 
in 1661 to prove it before the committee, 
yet as far as the evidence extended, ac- 
cess rather than the contrary, ought now 
to be collected from it; since it was sworn 
by Mary Ogden, and not contradicted ; 
that earl William visited lady Banbury— 
she said, I know not whether earl William 
knew that his countess lay in, but he 
visited her; and to another question she 
answered, that the child was carried ordi- 
narily up and down the house. Surely 
these answers (giving credit to the wit- 
ness for honesty) which cannot now be 
disputed, their meaning not being changed 
by further examination, must be taken to 
have meant such visits from which the 
witness supposed he might have known 
of the delivery, though she could not 
swear that he did; and if he might have 
known of the delivery he might have seen 
the child which was carried publicly 
about the house. 

Because against such evidence by living 
witnesses, accepted for any reason as suffi- 
cient in 1661, we protest against the accu- 
mulation of the circumstances relied on, 
at the distance of a century and a half, to 
raise the presumption even of conceal- 
ment, much less of non access, when the 
claimant from no laches of his own, but by 
the acts of the very court which has now 
rejected his title, has been prevented from 
the possibility of proving the fact which 
it is admitted if proved would totally de- 
stroy their force and their effect. 

Because the Resolution of the House of 
the 17th of March, 1692, that the peti- 
tioner Charles Knollys, who was the son 
and heir of the said Nicholas, had no right 
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_over-ruled by any privilege of the Lords 


to the title of earl of Banbury, was not a 
conclusive bar to the present claimant ; 
inasmuch as it was not a claim to the in- 
heritance of the peerage brought forward 
by petition to the king, and referred by 
his majesty to the House of Lords, ac- 
cording to the ancient forms and customs 
of parliament; but a petition only by a 
person who consjdered himself as a peer, 
to be tried as such, upon an indictment fo 
murder, then depending against him ; the’ 
rejection of which, though it might be | 
conclusive against him personally as to 
the prayer of such petition, could not 
affect the succession so as to conclude his 
posterity. 

Because there is no precedent upon 
record, of any claim of peerage having 
ever been decided, except upon petition 
to the crown referred to the House of 
Peers, according to the ancient customs 
and forms of parliament ; and because 
the law of the land, which is the birth. 
right of the subject, and which cannot be 


(when not duly exercised) gave judgment 
against this Resolution of the House. 

We do not question that it is the pri- 
vilege of the House to decide conclu- 
sively upon claims of peerage ; we only 
contend that this privilege ought to be ex- 
ercised according to the forms and cus- 
toms of parliament, and that the crown, 
whichis the fountain of that high dignity, 
has a constitutional claim, that the forms 
and customs of parliament should be pre- 
served in the decisions of the Peers. 

Because the judgment of the Court of 
King’s-bench, if erroneous, might have 
been reversed upon writ of error by the 
Lords themselves, the authority of whose 
resolution had been questioned by it; but 
although the House, in the same temper 
which had unhappily characterized all its 
proceedings (at least as we view them) 
upon the same subject, irregularly ques 
tioned at its bar the lord chief justice Holt 
and his brethren concerning the reasons 
of their decision, it received no other 
answer from those truly great and emi 
nent judges, than that their judgment was 
only open to be corrected by the forms of 
the law ; and it stands at this day uncor- 
rected and unreversed. 


Because the Lords by their own autho-] ; 


rity, or by address to his Majesty, might 
have directed the attorney general to bring 
the judgment before them for reversal, 
as unduly bringing their resolution into 
question. 
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_ Because if the resolution of the House 
in 1692 ought not to be held conclusive 
against the inheritance of this peerage, it 
follows that it never could become so by 
the Resolution of 1697 ; which amounted 
to nothing more than that the House put 
that conclusive construction upon its own 
former proceeding ; but if the Lords 
had no jurisdiction by the law of the 


land to come to the first resolution,. 


the second, which was only to declare its 
construction, must of course fall to the 
ground. 

- We, acknowledge, and will assert as 
peers, the authority and conclusive cha- 
racter of all judgments of the House upon 
such a question duly entertained; but 
for that. very reason, we feel ourselves 
bound upon our honours to be the more 
jealous to confine them within the rules 
oflaw. , 

Because ‘the Resolutions in question of 
1692 and 1697 .were not considered as a 
conclusive bar to the present claimant, 
either by the House in its preliminary 
proceedings, nor by the Committee in the 
debates leading to its final report. The 
late Attorney General* by his learned Re- 


pert to the King did not consider the - 


claim to be concluded, and his Majesty 
having referred the matter according to 
the forms and customs of parliament, the 
House, instead of making to his Majesty 
a similar communication to that made to 
king William in 1697, referred the peti- 
tion of the claimant to the lords com- 
mittees for privileges ; heard his counsel 
and witnesses, without even hinting any 
obstacle to a judgment according to the 
result of the evidence; and because even 
in the final debates the resolutions were 
not much insisted upon as conclusive if 
they could ‘be shewn to be manifestly 
erroneous. 

. Because we agree to that mode of con- 
sidering the Resolutions. We found our 
dissent upon manifest error, and protest 
against the judgment of the House for the 
reasons which we have recorded at such 
unusual length ; because an unreasoned 
dissent would have thrown no light upon 
the grounds of a decision of vital import- 
ance in its consequence to the inherit- 
ance of the peerage, and because it would 
have been unworthy to have discussed 
it partially, so as to bring into dis- 
credit the justice of the House, whose 
ecisions it is our duty to reverence and 


* Sir Vicary Gibbs. 
( VOL. XXV. ) 
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to support. 
(Signed ) 
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ERsKINE, 

Epwarp,* 

Wituiam Freperick,t 
Aveustus Faeperick,{ 
NELson, 
ASHBURTON, 

Ponsonsy, 

Hastincs, 
Hoop or CATHERINGTON, 
Dunpas. 


_ Starch Upon the motion of 
the earl of Liverpool for the second read- 
ing of this Bill, ‘ 

The Earl of Ormond moved, that the Pe- 
tition from the starch manufacturers of 
Kilkenny be read.’ The Petition was ac- 
cordingly read, in which the petitioners 
stated the loss and injury which would 
arise from the sudden passing of this Bill. 
The noble earl next moved, that the pe- 
titioners be heard by their counsel at the 
bar. 

The Earl of Liverpool shortly stated that 
this was a measure which was resorted to, 
to prevent the great injustice which would 
resuli to the manufacturers of starch, 
either in Great Britain or in Ireland. It 
was the plan of the government to have 
prohibited entirely the manufacture of 
starch from articles of food in both coun- 
tries; but it was afterwards found that 
great injury would result to the linen 
trade of Ireland, if the prohibition should | 
extend to the manufacture of starch in that 
country. It was then in contemplation 
to take off the prohibition in that country, 
but providing that there should be no ex- 
portation to England, for without this pro- 
vision there would have been manifest in- 
justice to the English manufacturers. At 
length, however, a doubt had arisen whe- 
ther a law made to that effect would not 
be a violation of the articles of the Union, 
and therefore it was now considered, under 
all the circumstances, necessary to intro- 
duce this Bill for the purpose of repealing 
the acts of prohibition in both countries. 
Of this he did not perceive how the peti- 
tioners could complain, for without amea- 
sure of this nature, or one which should 
prevent the exportation to Great Britain, 


* His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent. 

+ His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, 
.} His Royal Highness the Duke ef 
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reat injustice would be done to the manu- 
-facturers in this country. A 

The Marquis of Lansdowne never wit- 
nessed a measure of greater oppression on 
the part of the King’s ministers. By their 
want of foresight and knowledge, a whole 
class of people were induced to speculate 
upon the faith of the legislature and the | 
King’s government, and now they were to 
- be turned round by the introduction of a 
different measure, and all their undertak- 
_ ings, founded upen that faith, were tobe | 
rewarded with loss and ruin to themselves. | 
Heé never witnessed so much confusion | 
and tergiversation, as had attended the 
proceedings of the King’s government | 
upon this subject. Last August they | 
thought it expedient to.adopt a measure of 
prohibiting, in general, the manufacture 
of starch in both countries—in the begin- 
ning of thé present session they proceed- | 
ed to a new measure, on account of finding 
that much injury would result to the linen 
trade of Ireland. They took off the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture there, but in- 
troduced a prohibitory clause, to prevent 
. the exportation. “They again found out 
the inexpediency of their plan, end they 
again resorted to a different measure, when | 
they ascertained that such a law would be. 
derogatory to the articles of the Union. 
They now, after so muchsignorance as to 
the consequences of all their various mea- 
sures, proposed one to bring the-subject to 
the same place from whence they set out 
with it in August. Had not the manufac- 
turers a right to form their conduct upon 
the measures of government? Many of 
them had speculated and embarked their 
property in the manufacture of this article, 
relying that a law made in January would 
not be repealed in March. On the faith 
of government one individual had engaged 
to the amount of 30,000/, in that specula- 
tion, which was now in this country, but 
which would not be sold if this sudden re- 

al should be made by parliament. Great 
ii, arise to these people, not on ac- 
count of their own conduct, but through 
the want-of foresight in the government. 
At least he did trust, that if the Bill were 
agreed to,theirlordships in the committee, 
would order the insertion of a clause, for 
postponing the period of repea: to the dis- 
tance.of two or three months, or otherwise 
that indemnity should, in some way, be 
afforded to those who should become suf- 
ferers on account of the measure. 
_. The Earl of Clanearty contended, tha 
the manufacturers in Ireland had no right. 


‘The Princess of Wales. 


to complain of the conduct of government, 
The noble marquis’s reasons .of blame 
were as applicable to parliament as to 
(the King’s ministers. Besides, when the 
first measure was proposed, it was provid. 
ed that.it should only extend to six weeks 
after the commencement of the next ses. 
sion of parliament. It was, therefore, for 
these manufacturers to speculate upon their 
own responsibility, and he did not per. 
ceive upon what ground they could peti 
tion for ‘a postponement of this measure, 
or indemnity for their losses. They spe. 
culated upon injustice to others; if they 
were injured, it was their own wrong, and 
if they had suffered, their sufferings must 
fall upon their own heads, 

Lord Holland asked how the Irish ma 
nufacturers could possibly foresee that 
they would be speculating to their own 
loss, when they had the authority of go. 
vernment and parliament for their specu 
lations, and when ministers themselves did 
not foresee that the present measure would 
become necessary. 1 

Lord Redesdale contended that the Irish 
manufacturers in looking to an export to 
this country, were speculating upon injus- 
tice tewards the British manufacturers, and 
therefare'were not entitled to any compen- 
sation for their loss. 

Lord Holland and the marquis of Lans- 
downe expressed their surprise that the 
noble and learned lord should accuse the 
Irish manufactarers:of injustice, in specu 
lating upon the faith of an act of parlia 
ment. 

The Earl of Darnley thought, that if 
proof were adduced of a sufficient quantity 
of starch being in the country to last till 
next harvest, there would be no necessity 


for the present Bill. 
denied that the 


“The Earl of Liverpool 

present petitioners could resort to any such 
proof, as they could merely argue on be- 
half of their own interests, 4 

The Earl of Clapcarty contended’ that 
the Irish manufacturers had sufficient no- 
tice that no export to this country would 
be allowed. 

After some further conversation, the 
motion for hearing counse! was negatived, 
and the Bill was read a second time. 
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Tue Pawcess or Mr. Whit 
bread rose and said :—Sir, I wish to ask 3 


question or two, ona subject which 1 had 
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hoped the discussion in this House, in the 
week before last, had set at rest for ever. 
Atumult of indignation and disgust has, 
however, been since excited in the public 
mind, by the publication in newspapers, 
notoriously under the influence of govern- 
ment, of various documents on the sub+ 
ject, as well as of rumours of communica- 
tions, in which the noble lord opposite and 
myself are personally concerned. These 
circumstances induce me, as they must na- 
turaliy induce all the world, to suppose 
that matters cannot rest as they are, but 
that they must soon be brought to an ab- 


solute crisis. The first question that I 


wish to ask is, whether instructions have 
been issued by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, under advice, to the law 
officers of the crown, to prosecute lady 
Douglas for perjury? I am also anxious to 
ask, whether the. noble lord opposite 
knows—and if he does not, whether any 
other member of this House knows—if, in 
the inte rval.-between the 12th of February 
and the Sth of this month, lady Douglas 
was examined as a credible witness, by 
the Solicitor of the Treasury and a magis- 
trate, in the presence of sir John Douglas: 
and if that examination still continues ; or 
if any other examination is going on, at 
the present moment, into the conduct of 
her royal highness'the Princess of Wales? 
When I have received an answer to these 
questions from the noble lord, or from any 
other member of this House, I shall then 
give notice of a’ proceeding that I mean to 
propose to the House of Commons on the 
subject. 

Lord ‘Castlereagh. I am sure the House 
will feel that I should essentially: depart 
from my duty, if I were to resolve any of 
the questions: proposed by the hon. gentle- 
man, until I know the ature of the proceed- 
ing which it is his intention to recommend 
to this House to institute. I shall certainly 
decline doing so; and the more especially 
a the hon. member has been pleased to 
say, that’ he conceives matters are ap- 
proaching crisis. I desire, therefore, 
to know the nature of the hon. gentle- 
man’s intended proposition. 

Mr. Whitbread.—Ican have no possible 
objection to comply with the request of 
the noble lord. My opinion distinctly is, 
either that her royal highness the Princess 
of Wales should be brought ‘to trial, or 
that lady Douglas should be prosecuted 
for perjury. Her Royal Highness came 
down to this: House, and threw herself on 
the wisdom and justice of parliaments 
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The issue of the discussion which, in con- 
sequence, took place here, notwithstand- 
ing the precautions that were taken on 


-the subject, is known to all the world. 


The declaration of the noble lord, as to 
the innocence of her Royal Highness, is 
also known. It is. also known to all the 
world, that sir John Douglas waited on 
me, and on the noble lord, in consequence 
of the reports of that discussien which 
appeared in the -public prints; and our 
answers, at least my answer, although not 
communicated to any one by me, has 
reached the public in a similar manner.* 
Sir John Douglas informed me, that he 
told the noble lord that he considered his 
a case of great hardship, for that he and 
lady Douglas had been actually examined 
as credible witnesses, shortly before the 
period at which he understood tlie noble 
lord had denounced lady Douglas «as a 
degraded and perjured person:; that these 
examinations had been carried on by a 
magistrate, in the presence of the Solicitor 
for the Treasury ; and that they were still 
persisted in. Sir John Douglas also inti- 


* The following: is'a copy of the Note 
from sir John Douglas'to lord Castlereagh, 
previous to the interview sir John had with 
his lordship, in consequence of his speech 
in the House of Commons, on Mr. Coch- 
rane Johtistone’s motion: 

Major general'sir John Douglas: re- 
quests to know from lord Castlereagh, as 
a man of honour, whether he, in his place 
in the House of Commons on. Friday 


evening; declared his wife to be ‘a’ 


jured person, and upon what’ ground he 
founded his accusation.” 

His lordship’s Note to’sir John, invan- 
swer, was as follows: 

Lord Castlereagh deems it*his'duty to 
decline giving to major general sir’ J: 
Douglas any explanation of proceedings 
in which he has felt himself obliged to 
concur, when acting by his’ Majesty’s 
command, in discharge of his functions 
as a privy counsellor, or in the explana- 
tion of them to the House of Commons.” 

A similar Note was sent by sir John to 
Mr. Whitbread with the same view, to 
which he returned the following Answer’: 

** Major-general. sir John Douglas’s 
question to Mr. Whitbread is founded 
upon words attributed to him tohave been 
spoken in his place in parliament: Mr. 
Whitbread is therefore under the neces- 
sity of declining all answer ‘to. that‘ ques- 
tion. 
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mated to me, his intention of approaching 
this- House; and I told him, in reply to 
that intimation, that I was sure no mem~ 
ber of parliament would decline present- 
ing his petition. With respect to the 
motives by which I am actuated in in- 
quiring, whether his royal highness the 
Prince Regent has, under advice, in- 
structed the law officers of the crown to 
prosecute lady Douglas for perjury? I 
must first observe, that I am sure, in the 
opinion of all the world, her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales, must be es- 
teemed innocent of any imputed crimi- 
nality. Iam sure she must be so in the 
opinion of the noble lord, and of the ad- 
ministration of which the noble lord forms 
a component part; because, if that ,ad- 
ministration entertained any idea of her 
Royal Highness’s guilt, they would not 


have allowed that which has transpired to. 


pass to the public, through the commu- 
nication of a newspaper ; but they would 
have advised a message from the throne 
to be sent to parliament on the subject. 
Sir, it would have been the bounden duty 
of ministers to have given this advice. 
‘Peculiarly and delicately situated as his 
Royal Highness is with regard to this sub- 
ject, it would have been incumbent on 
them to have given this advice, had they 
entertained the least suspicion that her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales was 
justly liable to any imputation’ of actual 
criminality, Under these circumstances, 
the motion which I now give notice that 
it is my intention to make, will be for an 
Address to his-royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to give instructions to the law 
officers of the crown to prosecute lady 
Douglas for perjury, on such parts of her 
testimony as the Commissioners of 1807 
declared (to' use their own words) ap: 
peared to them to render her justly liable 
thereto. 

-’ Lord Castlereagh. The hon. gentleman 
has very candidly stated the nature of his 
intended motion, and the reasons by 
which he is induced to take the step that 
he means to adopt. I must as frankly 
declare, that 1 do not consider myself 
bound in duty to answer the hon. 
gentleman’s question, until the subject 
shall be brought regularly under the con- 
sideration of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread. The noble lord has, no 
doubt, satisfied himself with respect to 
what he conceives to be his duty, both to 
the crown and public. But, Sir, I have 


Princess of Wales. [190 


called on any other member of this House 
who may be aware of the facts, to state 
them in reply to my inquiry. The noble 
lord has declined all reply to my ques. 
tions; but it does not follow that the 
must remain unanswered. I repeat them, 
Have the law officers of the crown been 
instructed to prosecute lady Douglas for 
perjury? Has lady Douglas been exa- 
mined as a credible witness between the 
12th February and the 5th March, the last 
being the day on which the noble lord 
characterised her ladyship as a perjured 
and degraded person! If the noble lord 
does not feel’ competent to reply te this 
last question (for I must inform the House 
that sir John Douglas-told me, that on ap- 
prising the noble lord that lady Douglas 
had been examined yesterday -se’nnight, 
the noble lord assured him, that he had 
no knowledge of it), I ask, in the absence 
of information on the part of the noble 


lord, if any other member of this House 


knows whether on or since the 5th of 
March, any examination of lady Douglas 
touching the old matter, or involving any 
new allegations of criminality, have taken 
place? ‘If I receive no answer from. the 
noble lord, who, it seems, thinks it his 
duty to give no answer, or no answer from 
any other member, I must content myself 
for the present with the consciousness of 


‘having done my own duty in making the 


inquiry ; and with declaring that on 
Wednesday Iwill execute the purpose 
which I have already announced. to the 
House, of moving an address to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, praying that 
he will be graciously pleased to give in- 
structions to the law officers of the crown 
to prosecute lady Douglas. Sir, I do this, 
being perfectly certain that the public 
mind cannot bear to be contaminated as 
it has recently been—that it cannot con- 
tinue in the ferment which the publica 
tions to which I have alluded have excited, 
and that it loudly demands that if her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales be 
guilty, she shall be brought to tnal—if 
innocent, that the witnesses against her 
shall be punished for their perjury. 

Lord Castlereagh. Sir, I will not allow 
any observations made by the hon. gen- 
tleman to tempt me to depart from the 


-course’'which a view of my public duty 


has prescribed to me. Much less should 
I be warranted in such a departure by 
any publications for the nature or ten 
dency of which ministers are not ale 
swerable, As to the public feelings that 
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may have been excited by the recent dis- 
closures, that is a burden which must rest 
on the shoulders of those by and in whom 
the disclosures originated. The hon. gen- 
tleman himself has deeply to answer on 
this subject. It was he who first read in 
this House a garbled extract of the dacu- 
ments connected with the case. Sir, he 
ought to have read all those documents or 
none of them ; and if any injury should 
arise from the disclosure, of that incon- 
venience the hon. gentleman is himself 
the author. 

Mr. Whitbread. It is impossible for me, 
Sir, to abstain from defending myself 
against the imputation of the noble lord. 
The noble lord says that I read to this 
House a garbled extract of the docu- 
ments. That which I read was the Minute 
of the Cabinet of 1807, of which the neble 
lord was a member, and to which Minute 
the noble lord’s name is appended. If 
this be a garbled extract of evidence, I 
have not hitherto known what a garbled 
extract of evidenceis. Being in possession 
of this document—a document printed 
by Mr. Perceval—and in the possession 
of hundreds as well as myself, I thought it 
necessary to read it to the House of Com- 
mons onan occasion to which it was so 
peculiarly applicable. But, Sir, is the 
reading of this Minute of a Cabinet, re- 
cording a verdict of acquittal of her 
Royal Highness, to be compared to the 
publication of such evidence as, notwith- 
standing that recorded verdict, has a clear 
tendency to criminate her Royal High- 
ness? This evidence has been communi- 
cated to the publie through the medium 
of two newspapers—the one The Morning 
Herald, the other The Morning Post ; 
both issuing from the press on the same 
day. In th 
evidence is accompanied with certain 
comments ; as if her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales were amenable to the 
ttibunal of the editor! the other paper it 
is well known is the property of a person 
(sir Bate Dudley) who has lately received 
a titular distinction, and who has the 
honour of. enjoying a familiar intercourse 
a Carlton House. Sir, the noble lord at 
the time that I read the Minute of the 
Cabinet in question did not complain of 


ay doing so———” 


Lord Castlereagh. Yes, I did. 

Mr. Whitbread, Did you? I beg par- 
don; I do not recollect it; it has escaped 
me. But, Sir, there is a material dif- 
rence between reading such a docu- 


e latter of those papers the | 
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ment, and editing publications which, 
after an acquittal, go to load the person 
who-has been declared innocent with ig- 
nominy. Sir, I have not been the adviser 
of her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales, in the publication of her original 
letter to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent. In a subsequent letter of her’s, 
‘which has also been published, her Royal 
Highness disclaims all knowledge of the 
publication of the former. She has, howe 
ever, come down to parliament, desiring 
to be either treated as innocent, or proved 
guilty. That she cannot be the latter, I 
repeat that I have the strongest reason to 
be assured, from the circumstance of no 
message from the throne having been pre- 
sented to this House on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh. Inow know what the 
hon. gentleman’s views are. I may be 
allowed to say, in explanation, that on 
the occasion of the discussion to which 
the hon. gentleman has alluded, I did 
most distinctly complain that he garbled 
—I donot mean to use the word in an 
offensive signification—but that he garbled 
the statement of the proceedings relative 
to her Royal Highness. For, what did the 
hon. gentleman do? He brought forward 
the Minute of the duke of Portland’s Ca- 
binet of 1807, without putting the House 
in possession of the proceedings of the 

receding cabinet; thereby creating an 
impression which would not have been 
produced had the whole been submitted 
to the House. The proceedings in the 
Portland cabinet are intelligible only as 
founded on the proceedings of the Gren- 
ville cabinet, to which they advert, and 
which they confirm. The hon. gentle- 
man has also had recourse to an old tactic, 
of charging government with unfairness, 
because documents and transactions have 
wppeared, from what quarter it does not 
seem, in particular newspapers. Sir, I 
repeat, that the hon. gentleman could not 
read in his place the Minute of the Ca- 
binet of 1807, without creating an im- 
pression which. the context would not 
justify. In support of this assertion, I 
refer to the Minute of the Portland Ca- 
binet; and I only beg the House to bear 
in mind, that it confirms the declaration 
of the preceding cabinet, in as far only as 
by that cabinet it was declared that no 
legal charge of criminality could be sub- 
stantiated against her royal highness the 


Princess of Wales. If the hon. gentle- 


man did not mean that the whole trans-, 


‘action should come out, he ought to have 
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abstained from ‘reading that Minute. 
Whence her Royal Highness derived the 
advice under which she has proceeded I 
know not; but I am intrepid in main- 
taining this, that antecedently toa partial 
disclosure, calculated, as I contend, to 
make an unfair impression, no attempt 
was made from any other quarter to lead 
to a disclosure of the circumstances of the 
transaction, Those alone who brought 
out that garbled statement, for the pur- 
pose of making a false impression, are 
- answerable for the consequences. On the 
hon. gentleman’s individual head be the 
consequences. 

| Mr. Whitbread. Be it on my head! Be 
jt on my head, that attempt to vindicate 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales ; 
be on my head the responsibility of all 
that I have done, and be on the heads of 


others the responsibility of all that they 


have done; and be on the head of the 
- noble lord the responsibility of abstaining 
from making any answer to the questions 
-which I proposed to him. Sir, we all re- 
member what the late Mr. Perceval said 
on this subject; and what the Attorney- 
General said, and what the noble lord said 
here the other night. Are those expres- 
sions to be retracted? 1 trust, Sir, there 
is no serious intention now of imputing 
criminality to her Royal Highness? And 
yet the whole effect of that which has 
been published in the newspapers since 
the declaration to which I have alluded is 
to impute criminality to hef Royal High- 
ness. The noble lord has not chosen to 
satisfy me on the subject of any examina- 
tion of lady Douglas since the 5th of 
March. I take it for granted, that when 
I make my intended motion on Wednes- 
dey, I shall obtain an explanation on that 
d 


Lord Castlereagh. 1 distinctly deny, Sir; 


the accuracy of the hon. gentleman’s state- 


ment with respect to myself. I never made 
any declaration of the innocence or the 
guilt of her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales: We were not a competent juris- 
diction to make such a declaration. What 
I-stated, was distinctly that. the evidence 
as submitted to the Portland cabinet, so 
far as it went to criminate her Royal High- 
ness, was either contradicted by other evi- 
dence, or was not in itself entitled to credit. 
I did not attempt to pronounce on her 
Royal Highness’s guilt or innocence; for 
T repeat, that I did not consider that we 
were a competent jurisdiction for that pur-. 


pose. On the discussion on the subject, I 


The Princess of Wales. [19% 
complained of the false impressions which 
the hon. gentleman must produce by reada 
ing garbled extracts of the documents, 
With respect to any further explanations, 
I shall reserve them till the subject shall 
come properly under the consideration of 
the House. 

Mr. Whitbread. The noble lord stil] 
talks of false impressions. I am willin 
that the whole responsibility of what I haye 
done should fall on myself. I certainly 
did give an impression of the innocence of 
her royal highness the Princess.of Wales, 
by reading what appeared to me to bea 
complete acquittal of her Royal Highness; 
and not a cabinet minister in this House 
dared to deny the accuracy of that impres. 
sion. A right hon. gentleman who was a 
member of the cabinet the minute of which 
I read to the House (Mr. Canning) madea 
complete avowal of his conviction of her 
Royal Highness’s innocence. I appeal to 


you, Sir, whether the noble lord himself l 
did not declare that if any criminality at 
tached to her royal highness the Princes ff ¥i# 
of Wales, the intercourse between her jp ™! 
Royal Highness and the Princess Charlotte § 
would have been, not restricted, but pros ff “' 
‘hibited altogether ? 

Lord Castlereagh. The hon. gentleman ff !* 
says he is perfectly ready to take on himself § “2 
the responsibility. All I maintain is, that 9S 
he is not justified in charging generally on frjer 
others the effects of that unfair impression § 6 | 
which he himself first made. 

Mr. Whitbread. Was an impression of hi 


her Royal Highness’s innocence derived 
from a cabinet minute unfair ? 

Lord Casilereagh. The cabinet did not 
decide on her Koyal Highness’s guilt or 
innocence; but only confirmed the mi- 
nute .of a preceding cabinet. _ 

Lord Milton rose and was about tospeak 
on the subject, when— 

The Speaker observed, that there was'no 
question before the House. 

Lord Palmerston moved that the order of 
the day be read, for the House to resolve 
itself into a committee on the Mutiny 
Bill. 

Mr. Wynn spoke to order. He conceived 
that his noble friend (lord Milton) wasim §. 
possession of the House. . 

The Speaker. All I have to say is this? 
I waited with considerable pain during # 
conversation protracted to an unust 
length by circumstances unquestionably of 
an important and extraordinary ‘nature, 
That conversation terminated, I turned to 


noble lord, who I knew had public busi- 
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ness 10 bring forward, and whose turn was 
on the er. The House will now do 


whatever it feels disposed to do, 
Lord Palmerston repeated ‘his motion. 
Lord Milton expressed his surprise that 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) should say one 
thing one day, with respect to her royal 


highness the Princess of Wales, and say 
another thing on another day. 

Mr. Bankes rose to order. He humbly 
conceived that a conversation so properly 
terminated ought not to be renewed. 

Mr. Whitbread also spoke to order.. He 
was sorry to differ from his hon. friend. 
Nothing appeared to himy more proper 
than that his noble friend, if he thought 
Wednesday too long a delay for the mo- 
tion respecting which he (Mr. Whitbread) 
had given notice, to resist the order of the 
day moved by the noble lord, with a view, 
if he chose it, of moving on the subject 
instanter. 

Lord Milton said, he rose to move an 
amendment. He then proceeded toexpress, 
with much warmth, the disgust and indig- 
nation which had been excited in his mind, 
and which he thought must have been ex- 
cited in the mind of every other gentleman, 
by the contents of the newspapers for the 
lasttwo or three days. ‘Thenoble lord had 
dared to draw a parallel between the read- 
ing of the Minute of Council by his hon. 


friend, and the publication of those rev.s't- | 


ing details with which the feelings of the 
English nation had lately been insulted. 
Were these libels, these pollutions, fit to 
be laid before the public? Would they 
not instil their poison into the minds of the 
young and inexperienced—of our wives 
and daughters? He, for one, should say, 
the responsibility, the consequences of 
this measure be upon the heads of those 
who had advised, who had planned the 
publication of these papers, who had 
dragged into the light of day such scenes 
of iniquity. The noble lord before he 
sat down moved an adjournment, which 
not being seconded, the House resolved 
itselfinto a committee on the Mutiny Bill. 


The House, on the 
motion of lord Palmerston, having formed 
itelf into a committee on the above-men- 
tioned Bill, his lordship ‘proposed some 
additional clauses for the punishment of 
crimps, and other persons, who mide it a 
trade to decoy, deceive, and rob recruits 
and veteran soldiers in‘ various ways. 
hese clauses were approved of by the 


Committee, and added to the Bill. 
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Captain Bennet moved to insert several 
clauses relating to the infliction of corperal 
punishment in the army.. The first clause 
was to make it unlawful for any general, 
commanding officer, court martial, &c. to 
inflict the punishment of flogging on any 
of the troops serving in Great Britain, Ires 
land, the isles of Guernsey, Jersey and the 
Isle of Man. 2. Tomake it lawful to sen- 
tence the troops serving abroad to receive 
corporal punishment, provided this punish- 
ment did not exceed 100 lashes. 3. To 
make it unlawful for any officers after a 
part of the sentence had been inflicted, to’ 
order any man to be brought out a second 
time to receive the remaining lashes. In 
the proposal to insert the last clause, he 
hoped for the concurrence of the Judge Ad- 
vocate, who had on a former éccasion de- 
clared his opinion that such renewal of the 
punishmentwas illegal.—The hon. member, 
after he had moved his clauses, proceeded 
to state, that a military friend of his having 
had the command of a detachment, had 
punished a man by ordering him into soli- — 
tary confinement, and that having report- 
ed the circumstance to the commanding 
officer of the regiment, on his return to 
head-quarters, he had desired him to bring 
the soldier to a court-martial, in order 
that he might be flogged, which was de- 
clined by his friend; first, on the ground 
of his dislike to the system of corporal pu- 
nishment altogether; and, secondly, on 
that of the man having been already pu- 
nished for the offence he had committed. 
The commanding officer then said, that 
he would flog him if the other would not, 
and having immediately sent for the black 
book of the regiment, he found registered 
in it a former sentence passed upon the 
soldier, of the punishment awarded by 
which he had received only a part, and 
had the remnant of it put in execution on 
the spot. 

Lord Palmerston, after the repeated dis- 
cussions which had taken place on this 
question, should not trouble the House 
with any observations, but should feel it 
his duty to resist the introduction of the 
proposed clauses. 

Sir Francis Burdett, having expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the meditated opposi- 
tion to an attempt to modify a disgraceful 
punishment, without the total abolition of 


which he said he would never be content, 


begged to know from a right hon. gentle- 


‘man on the other side of the House whe- 
ther it was the intention of government 


ultimately to abolish it, ashe had been led 
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to suppose it was by what had fallen from 
him on a former occasion. With respect 
to the clauses moved by his hon. friend, 
he conceived they were of a most reason- 
able nature ; he did not think it should. be 
left to the humane or inhuman discretion 
- of a commanding officer to say whether a 
soldier should receive two parts, three 
parts, or four parts of a certain number of 
lashes, nor could be contemplate without 
disgust the power with which every un- 
fledged ensign was invested of deciding on 
the criminality and liability to most de- 
grading punishment of any veteran soldier, 
who might be placed beneath his com- 
mand, of wresting from him, with the le- 
vity of a youth, perhaps without,a cause, 
his honour, his character, his lasting happi- 
ness. An opinion had been delivered on 
a former occasion, on the other side of the 
House, that the practice of punishing men 
a second time, under the same sentence by 
virtue of which he had received a first pu- 
nishment, should be discontinued ; but he 
was apprehensive that this opinion had not 
had the weight it ought to have with mili- 
tary commanders; nor had he the least 
doubt that frequent deaths, and evils worse 
than death, cantinued to be the result of 
the system. With respect to the disci- 
pline of the army, it was ascertained, on 
the auenerihy of able and experienced offi- 
cers, that those regiments were the best 
. disci,sined in which this beastly mode of 
punishment was disused; while none were 
so lax in.point of discipline, or so disor- 
derly, as those in which it was most resorted 
to. The humane persons to whom he had 


alluded had further declared, that they 


never knew a bad man reformed by it, 
whereas they had known a multitude of 
good ones destroyed. In fact, how could 
it be otherwise? If the unfortunate per- 
son subjected to it had the feelings of a 
man, he could never, so long as he lived, 
lose the sense of itso that it might be 
_ deemed a never ending punishment. It 
might, indeed, be said, that the frequency 
and severity of the practice had been in 
- some degree subdued ; but that was not an 
argument that would prove the propriety 
of forbearing from any further attack on 
a system radically vicious, And,.indeed, 
_-so far from admitting the force of any ar- 
gument which would 
- part of it,-he thought he could propose a 
plan which would render quite unneces- 
sary any punishment whatsoever. It was 
but to adopt in the army a properly gra- 
duated scale of rewards in the ratio of me- 


o to uphold any 
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rit and length of service. Such a system 
as this would not only have the effect of 
making punishment unnecessary, but would 
likewise remove from our view the odious 
spectacle which now but too frequently 
presented itself of men compelled to sub. 
sist upon the scanty fruits of charity, after 
years spent in the service of their country, 
in consequence of the niggard provision 
made by that ungrateful country for their 
support being totally inadequate to its.ob. 
ject. The hon. baronet having dwelt on 
the manner in which the people of Eng. 
land were brought within the range of 
the system, in consequence of its beingex. 
tended to the local militia, and concluded 
by expressing his conviction of the neces. 
‘sity there existed for abandoning a system 
which no one would venture to defend in 
the abstract, the warmest. of its patrons 
contenting themselves with insisting on 
the inexpediency of immediate abolition, 

Mr. Manners Sutton thought it quite im. 
possible to get rid of corporal punishment 
at present. It had, however, fallen vety 
much into disuse. Though the numberof 
court-martials now were three times as 
many as formerly, the actual aggregate of 
cases in which corporal punishment was 
inflicted, was considerably les’. The sen- 
tence of flogging was exchanged in two 
cases out of three, into that of general -ser- 
vice: and in most other cases confinement 
was adopted. There was a general dis 
position, almost an avidity in commanding 
officers, to avail themselves of any mode 
of punishment in preference to flogging, 
He then adverted to some cases of peculiat 
hardship brought forward by the hon 
baronet last year. One was, that of a poor 
man who had stuck pins and needles in 
his legs to avoid the execution of his sen- 
tence; another of some poor men who 
had been punished severely for marrying 
contrary to the orders of ‘their superiot 
officers;. another case was that of some 
soldiers who were said to have had clogs 
fastened to their legs, and to have, been 
compelled to walk seven or eight hours in 
this manner every day. Into all of these 
supposed cases inquiry had been made, 
and the accusation was found in every ole 
of them to have been utterly groundless. 
As to the system of reward proposed. by 
the hon. baronet, he would only say, that 
if such a system were shewn to be practi 
cable, there was no one who would more 
gladly assent to it than himself, but the 
theory of philanthropy was one thing, and 
the power of making every bedy rich w# 
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was most horrible to mention any thing of 
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another. It should also be recollected, in 
answer to what was said of the number of 
persons seen begging about the streets 
without an arm or a leg, that there was 
such a thing in this metropolis as impos- 
ture. He thought the punishment of con- 
finement in the army was only effectual, 
gs it was the alternative for corporal pu- 
nishment. The third clause proposed by 
the hon. gentleman opposite for prevent- 
ing the repetition of this punishment, 
would, he thought, go to abolish it altoge- 
ther; for when a man knew that he could 
not be brought out a second time to re- 
ceive his 100 lashes, there was no fraud or 
artifice to which he would not resort to 
evade the execution of the sentence in the 
first instance. After again adverting to 
the progresses which had already been 
made in the suppression of flogging, he 
concluded by observing, that the clauses 
proposed by the hon. gentleman, appeared 
to him wholly unnecessary. 

Colonel Duckett spoke in favour of the 
present system. He at the same time re- 
pelled an insinuation of Mr. Bennet, that 
in the militia they sometimes flogged all 
round, In the militia, he said, there was 
much.less flogging than in the regulars, 
and yet it would be found that the disci- 
pline of the militia was superior to that of 
the regulars. 

_ Captain Bennet, in answer to what had 
been said by the hon. colonel opposite, 
observed, that in some militia regiments, 
the practice was not the same as in the regi- 
ment of that gentleman; it being a prac- 
tice to flog, not all round indeed, but from 
flank to centre. That it was the practice 
to call out men a second time for punish- 
ment, might be inferred from the words of 
the sentences of courts-martial, that the 
man should “ receive so many lashes when 
and where the commanding officer shall 


Mr. Whitbread congratulated the House 
on the temper with which the question 
had that night been debated, and the pro- 
gress which had been made towards the 
abolition of the punishment in question. 
About 20 years ago, when he was a young 
member of that House, he mentioned for 
the first time in his place, this practice so 
much to be reprobated, of bringing out 
men twice to receive one sentence. It 
was then said, in opposition to him, that it 


the kind in the House,—that the soldiers 
had by no means too much flogging,—that 
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ever, owing in great degree, to the hon. 
baronet behind him (Sir F, Burdett) who 
had brought the matter repeatedly inte 
discussion, and owing to the interference 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite, (Mr. 
M. Sutton) the punishment was in a great 
degree got rid of. He should not press 
the point at that moment, as it was not 
then ripe for discussion, but he was con- 
vinced that by the silent progress of time, 
when the officers should find the injurious 


tendency of this sort of punishment, it 


would gradually diminish until finally 
abolished. -The right bon. gentleman 
(Mr. Manners Sutton) had said that he 
had heard of no instances where a soldier 
had been brought out to receive the re- 
mainder of a sentence which they could 
not bear at one time. Unless officers had 
grossly deceived him, (Mr. W.,) this was a 
frequent practice, and one instance in par- 
ticular he had heard, where a man after 
having been tried by a court-martial and 
acquitted was, ona reference to the Black- 
book by the officer who had preferred 
the charge against him, flogged asa re- 
mainder of a sentence pronounced long 
antecedently. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that if the bringing a man out 
a second time for punishment were for- 
bidden, all possible shifts would be re- 
sorted to, to escape from punishment, as if 
all means possible would not, even in the 
present state of things, be made use of by 
the unhappy sufferers, This practice had, 
as he conceived, been pronounced by the 
right hon. gentleman illegal, but now it was 
said to be not only not illegal, but expe- 
dient, so that if that right hon. gentleman’s. 
ideas of legality remained unchanged, he ~ 
would of course have introduced a clause 
in the Mutiny Act, authorising the prac- 
tice. As to the cases of mendicity from 
insufficient provision, it was a deplorable 
sight to see men, 

‘¢ With half their limbs in battle lopped 


away, 

“ Beg bater bread through realms their 

valour saved.” 

But in many cases he agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman that .deception was prac~ 
tised, and that even in cases where the 
men had been in reality mutilated, their . 
sturdy beggarhood changed pity into dis- 
gust, and called loudJy on the police to 
remove such annoyances, An hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had said, after opposing. 
the clauses, that in regiments of- militia | 
the flogging was twenty times less, and 


alash could not be spared. Now, how- 
(VOL. XXV.) 


yer oo less frequent than in the line. 
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This was a pretty strong fact against the 
practice of flogging. The hon. gentleman 
sat down by expressing his conviction, 
that as by discussion the practice had been 
brought low, so it would in the end be 
entirely destroyed. 
Mr. M. Sutton said, that the Commander 
in Chief would not have suffered to pass 
without reprobation, any officer who had 
ordered a man to be brought out a second 
time onan old sentence. He was happy 
to state, that from late regulation allowing 


commutation to general service, flogging 


had decreased in militia regiments. 

Sir Eyre Coote differed from his hon. 
friend who brought forward the clauses, 
whose motives, he was satisfied, were most 
-humane, pure, and conscientious; but, 
_ whose ideas on this occasion, he was as 
satisfied, were erroneous. The present 
system had not been detrimental or inju- 
rious to the service; was gradually de- 
creasing, and he could almost say, abo- 
lishing; and with that view his royal 
highness the Commander-in-Chief, ever 
attentive to the interest and welfare of the 
army, had issued an order last year, limit- 
ing the punishment to be awarded at regi- 
mental courts martial. The clause in the 
‘Matiny Act that passed in 1805, obliging 
members at regimental courts martial to 
be sworn, had had the most salutary 
effect, and had made officers more cir- 
cumspect and attentive as to the. quantum 
of punishment to be awarded at regi- 
mental courts martial. Upon every con- 
sideration, therefore, he should vote against 
the clause. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, said, that in the 
militia regiments which had come under 
his experience, he had found that nothing 
but the terror of the lash would deter 
men from offences, especially in cases of 
inebriety. ; 

The Hon. Mr. Law thought that the re- 
gulations of every army should be founded 
either on the principle of honour or fear, 
according to the character of the nation. 
Whatever might be necessary for some of 
our colonial troops, he thought the Bri- 
tish army should be regulated upon the 
principle of honour, and that no such de- 
grading punishment as flogging ought to 
‘be inflicted upon any person who had not 
entirely forfeited all pretensions to honour. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that as to what had 
‘been said about the gaols being crowded 
_ with soldiers imprisoned as a punishment, 
— in lieu of flogging, only one instance had 
come to his knowledge, viz. the gaol of 
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St. Hilliers in the island of Jersey, which 
was owing to the A sce itself being ing 
detestable state. He took this opportunity 
of mentioning the wretched state of that 
prison, as the unhappy debtor was there 
injured by this benefit to the soldier. 

Lord Palmerston mentioned as proof of 
the frequency of imprisonment as a mili. 
tary punishment, the complaints he had re. 
ceived from Sussex of the gaols being full 
of soldiers, 

The clauses were then brought up and 
negatived without a division, when the 
House resumed, and the Report was or- 
dered to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 16. 


East Inpta Company’s 
Marquis Wellesley presented a Petition 
from the merchants and others concerned 
in the export trade of the port of London, 
praying to be heard at their lordships’ 
bar, on the question of the renewal of the 
East India Company’s Charter. 

Lord Grenville, understanding\ that va- 
rious petitions had been presented to their 
lordships, praying for a renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, on the same 
terms or in the same manner as it had 
previously subsisted, was sorry that he 
had not been present earlier, so as to 
have offered a few words upon a subject 
of such immense importance, involving 
considerations of deep and vital interests, 
not only to the commerce, power, revenue, 
government, and constitution of these 
realms, but to the peace, security, and 
happiness of forty millions, at the lowest 
computation, of people now subject to the 
dominion of the British crown. For any 
government, however framed or operating, 
abroad, under the direction of British 
subjects, was essentially and immediately 
under the authority of the crown and 
legislature of these realms. That was a 
point indisputable, and paramount to all 
other considerations connected with the 
question, and one to which the mere in- 
terests of the East India Company must, 
of course, be subordinate. That House 
was to consider that a period was arrived 
when its wisdom was called upon to pros 
vide for the security, comfort, and well 
being of forty millions of men, dependent 
on the power’ and confiding in the justice 
of the British legislature. And -parlia- 
ment was to legislate now not as before, 


but de novo.- Not with a confined and 
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artial view to local benefits or mercan- 
tile speculations, but with a liberal, wise, 
equitable, and extensive policy, embrac- 
ing all the best and dearest interests of 
humanity, united in one compact and per- 
manent system, calculated to effect, insure, 
and preserve the prosperity of the whole 
empire. In pursuing that great object, it 
was the duty of their Jordships to avail 
themselves of all the information they 
could by any means collect, and great 
light in the search for that information 
was furnished by the laudable zeal of that 
able and highly respectable body of men, 
the directors of the Company themselves. 
But making use of those valuable lights, 
their lordships would not be influenced by 
any blind acquiescence in them, but 
rather by the immutable and eternal prin- 
ciples of government, applying generally 
and universally to all countries, and in- 
volving in them important considerations 
of the civil government, population, re- 
venue, arts, and industry. Much im- 
portant matter for the instruction of the 
House would be found in a perusal of the 
progress of events in India from the year 
1765 to the year 1784. At the latter 
period a termination was put to the false, 
fluctuating policy which had before pre- 
vailed, especially in the rate and collec- 
tion of the land revenue. After long, 
apparently endless, disputes on Indian 
politics, there was at least one point in 
which all men then agreed, namely, that 
it was the duty not only of the East India 
Company but of government and the le- 
gislature, to fix the rate of revenue by 
which that country was thenceforward to 
be governed. Contemplating, as he did, 
with pride and satisfaction the beneficial 
tendency of that measure which he had 
assisted in framing, it was with deep con- 
cern and alarm that he perceived by the 
Fifth Report of yhe Committee of the 
House of Commons, that a purpose was 
entertained of altering or unsettling that 
equitable and salutary measure, the be- 
nefits of which had been so conspicuously 
exemplified in 1786, by the wise and ex- 
emplary administration of lord Corn- 
wallis, Departing from that wise system, 
the court of directors had sent out orders 
to their servants not to bein a hurry to 
make the new settlements according to 
the arrangement of 1784, which had 
tended so much to the prosperity, glory, 
honour, and advantage of the subjects in 
India. He did not wish to detain their 
lordships much longer; but he was de- 
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sirous first to point out the vast import- 
ance of the subject in question; next to 
shew that their lordships should not take 
it up according to the view of the direc- 
tors, but steadily to keep in view the re- 
gulations of 1784. Another most import- 
ant question was the military power in 
India, which, by judicious and politic 
means and management had attained its 
present formidable condition, but which 
by any unskilfulness or mis-direction was 
likely to disappoint every hope depending 
on it. From that subject, his fordahip 
turned to the commerce of India, which, 
by the renewal of the charter in its pre- 
sent form, would pour all its advantages 
into foreign countries, to the detriment 
of the English merchants. That would 
not only be the case with respect to our 
settlements in India, but to China, and all 
the newly acquired islands; and he be- 
sought their lordships to consider the 
effect of the monopoly in preventing all 
the benefits of an open commerce be- 
tween those countries and the ports of 
South America, which, whatever might be 
the result of the present contest in Europe, 
would, in all probability, be soon laid 
open to a general trade. In that case, 
the renewal of the charter would operate 
for twenty years to come as a source of 
commercial prosperity to foreign nations, 
to the prejudice and’ exclusion only of 
British merchants. He hoped the date of 
the colonial system of commerce for 
those countries was at an end. While 
stating thus what he thought ought to be 
done, he at the same submitted that full op-. 
portunity should be given for urging every 
argument which could be offered by those 
who retained an interest in preserving the 
monopoly. . But with all the impressions 
on his mind which resulted from a most 
grave and deliberate attention to the sub- 
ject, he felt himself prepared to agree in 
the opinions which had been expressed by 
his Majesty’s government, which, there- 
fore, on that occasion, should receive © 


from him the utmost support that he could. 


give them. He only doubted whether 
the scale on which they were proceeding, 
was sufficiently extensive. He requested 
to be informed by the noble lords oppo- 
site, whether it was their intention to bring. 
the subject soon betore the House, as it 
appeared to be of too much importance to 
wait for the result of what might be the | 
issue, and there appeared to be no incon- 
venience in bringing the question at once 


under the consideration of their lordships, 
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~The Earl of Liverpool deemed it at pre- 
sent entirely unnécessary to enter into any 
discussion upon the points on which the 
noble baron had delivered an opinion. 
Upon some of those points, there seemed 
between them no difference of opinion; 
and upon others, but slight shades. They 
essentially agreed as to the vital import- 
ance, more or less, of every branch of the 
great and complicated subject in question. 
With respect to the course of proceeding 
to be adopted;—and in that he earnestly 
wished to guard against the supposition, 
that in whatever House this great subject 
might be first introduced by his majesty’s 
government, such a proceeding could not 
operate as the slightest ground of dis- 
respect towards that House, in which it 
’ did not originate—their lordships would 
recollect, that in all the great questions 
for many years past agitated in parlia- 
ment, the custom was to introduce it in 
either one House or the other, as for in- 
stance, the question of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Commercial 
Propositions between those two countries, 
and other great and important measures. 
He was ready however to say, that the 
subject in the first instance would not 
come before them in the shape of a Bill, 
in which either House would not have an 
opportunity of discussing the different 
branches of the subject without the 

eatest inconvenience; but would be 
brought forward in the shape of distinct 
Resolutions, by which means they would 
have the opportunity of considering the 
different parts and branches of the ques- 
tion separately, and any noble lord would 
be able to propose and introduce what he 
might deem necessary for discussion. 
The Resolutions which were considered as 
proper to form the basis of what was 
proposed, would be brought forward by a 
noble friend of his inthe other House, in 
the course of a few days. It might then 
be considered whether or not it would be 
expedient that the Resolutions agitating 
in the other House should be made the 
et of a simultanc.us proceeding in 

veir lordships’ House. This, he thought, 


might be a very convenient mode of pro- 
ceeding, with reference to the nature and 
course the investigation might assume in 


the other House. The noble baron was 
aware, that on the present occasion, unlike 
the one he had alluded to, some very 
strong differences of opinion existed be- 
tween his majesty’s government and the 


East India Company, and in what terms 


East India Company's Charter. 


[136 
the opinions entertained by the latter on 
the points in question were expressed, 
That consideration would lead toa ma. 
terial difference as to the principle aad 
course of discussion. And in that view, 
he thought, it would be more advisable 
not hastily to decide upon any particular 
course in that House, but to wait until 
they should see how the question tnight 
rest with reference to these differences of 
sentiment in another place. ‘The expe. 
dient of a simultaneous enquiry on the 
part of their lordships, could then be more 
advantageously considered. 

Marquis Wellesley professed himself ge. 
nerally satisfied with what had been said 
by the noble earl, and he approved of a 
simultaneous proceeding with the other 
House. He only requested, that when the 
question should be brought forward, it 
might be viewed in all its vast and com- 
plicated relations, not as a question of 
commerce or as such limited to the inte 
rests of the East India or the general 
merchants, but as a question of govern. 
ment and of empire—of empire and of go. 
vernment, not confined to India or to 
Great Britain, but comprehending and 
combining the interests, glory, and stabi- 
lity of both. The question should be met 
and entertained with the utmost temper 
and circumspection, so as not to adopt 
denly a notion that the monopoly was not 
to be renewed, nor on the other hand, that 
no improverifent or extension of commer- 
cial privileges was to be allowed to the ge- 
neral merchant ; but the whole of the advan- | 
tages, commercial and political, adapted to 
‘the countries respectively, should be ce- 
ménted together. Thre habits and prejudices 
of a people shouldalways have influence in 
a plan of legislation ; and though the act of 
abolishing the Inquisition in Spain was 
one of the wisest and most humane mea- 
sures, as well asone of the greatest benefits 
that could be conferred on that country, 
it required much caution, much effort, and 
much art, to bring it about. With respect 
to the measure referred to by his noble 
friend of making the revenue in India de- 
fined and permanent, that too was his opi- 
nion and his policy; and however he 
might appear to differ from the directors, 
at one time, upon that subject, he differed 
only in requiring due and necessary time. 
Some delay was absolutely necessary to 
effect that security and tight of property, 
which it was his wish and endeavour to 
establish. He did establish it before he 


ee from Fort St. George; and the 
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act was so eminently and solidly beneficial 
to the country, that he professed himself 
roud of it, and should be ambitious to 
pave the record of it inscribed upon his 


tomb. 

Lord Grenville, in explanation, stated, 
that it was notof the delay in taking 
time to consider of this law of settlement 
being extended to new provinces, but of 
the expressed reluctance to grant this be- 
nefit that he complained. In the Fifth Re- 
ort of the Committee to which he had 
referred, he with regret perceived this 
sfatement, and he must repeat, that no 
system of taxation could be more detest- 
able in any country, than a tax upon the 
abilities and industry of the husbandman. 
This system left to the agents of the 
company all the villainous oppression of 
the Mahometan government, and imposts 
were levied upon the cultivators of the 
ground, according to their discretion. — 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 16. 


Etection Battots.] The House was 
occupied this day, until five o’clock, in 
balloting for two committees to inquire 
into the merits of the Election Petitions 
from Cardigan and Youghall. 

An apology having been offered to the 
House, shortly after the admission of 
strangers, for the absence of Mr. Hart 
ed who was present at the first ballot 

absent at the second, 

The Speaker said, the immediate pre- 
sence of the hon. member was necessary, 
and intimated the propriety of any gentle- 
man who might know where he was, of 
communicating to him that circumstance. 

Mr. Hart Davis having shortly after- 
wards appeared in his place, 

The Speaker addressed him, and said, 
that it had come to the knowledge of the 
House that he was absent during the se- 
cond ballot that day, although present at 
the first. Of this irregularity, the House 
required an explanation, as it was in direct 
opposition to their standing orders. 

Mr. Hart Davis expressed his ignorance 
of the necessity for his attendance at the 
second ballot when present at the first. 
He begged to apologise, however, for the 
impropriety of his conduct. 

The Speaker remarked, that the apology 
of the hon. member was perfectly proper: 
it was fit, however, it should be distinctly 
understood, that between two ballots no 
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member was allowed to go forth. Orders 
to this effect had long been established, 
and a compliance with them was es- 
sential to prevent the endless confusion 
which would otherwise arise. ui 


Tue Princess or Wates.] Mr. Whit- 
bread said, it had been proposed to him, to 
defer his motion for to-morrow, on account 
of its being the anniversary of a day set 
apart for the meeting of a benevolent and 
patriotic society ; bet he thought the sub- 
ject of his motion of sach great and im- 
mediate importance, that he felt that he 
should best consult his duty by peréisting 
in it. He should be ready in his place te- 
morrow to bring it forward, if the attend- 
ance of the House wassuch as to encou 
him to go on; and he hoped that every 
son of St. Patrick, from the noble Secre- 
tary of State to the meanest citizen, would 
agree that the day could not be better kept, 
than by an endeaveur to de justice to an 
injured woman. 


Frre-Arms Bitt.] Sir James Shaw rose 
to move the second reading of this Bill, in 
doing which he stated the object of the - 
Bill to be, to force the manufacturers of 
fire-arms, to put their own names on the 
article they manufactured, and not to sub- 
stitute that of other persons. He observed 
that the public were constantly exposed to 
imposition from spurious articles of this 
description, of Birmingham manvufactare, 
being exposed for sale, with the names of 
the mest celebrated London gun-smiths 
forged upon them, when, in truth, they 
had never been seen by the person whose 
workmanship they purported to be. The 
obvious consequence of this injurious prac- 
tice was, that men of eminence in the line 
to which he alluded were often exposed to 
blame which they did not deserve, and 
their character, as first-rate workmen, bes - 
came questioned, without the slightest 
ground. The hon. baronet then pointed 
out the great advantages which had been 
derived in the linen and other trades, by 
forcing the different manufacturers: to pat 
their own stamps upon the articles which 
they sent to market forsale, and expressed 
a hope that the House would see the ex- 
pediency as well as justice of the Bill. 
The hon. baronet also quoted the opinion 
of judge Mansfield in support of his argu- 
ments, and; adverted to a charge which 
had been given by that learned mdivideal 
to a jury, in acase in which the name of a 
celebrated artist had been sarreptitiousty 
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prefixed to an article of spurious manvufac- 
ture. The learned judge in that case, in 
dwelling on the difference between a for- 
ery on paper and a forgery on a manu- 
Simro article, observed, that in the for- 
mer case an injury could only be done ina 
limited degree, whereas, in the latter, the 
fame of the artist being exposed to ques- 
tion by the improper use of bis name, his 
own hopes and that of his family might be 
utterly destroyed; inferring, therefore, 
that the latter offence was far more iniqui- 
tous than the former. 
Sir C. Mordaunt opposed the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, upon the ground, that al- 
most certain destruction would result from 
its effects upon several thousand industrious 
manufacturers in Birmingham and else- 
where, without the probability of any ad- 
vantage being derived from it by the pub- 
lic. Large orders, he said, were constantly 
sent by the London dealers to Birmingham, 
for the very article, of which it was now 
said they were the sole manufacturers, and 
by theirexpress orders their names, and the 
word “ London,” were constantly affixed. 
In truth, all they did to stamp upon the 
article sterling value and unquestionable 
excellence, was, to give it a few ornamen- 
tal touches, a little varnish, or a little 
bronzing. He trusted the House, under 
these circumstances, would not legislate 
te a subject which would risk the em- 
ployment of numberless skilful and valu- 
able workmen. He added, that it was 
well known, that almost all the musquets 
for the use of the army were manufactured 
at Birmingham, and that the stamp of 
« G, R.” and “ The Tower’’ was prefixed 
tothem. The lives and safety of our gal- 
lant countrymen fighting in Spain and 
Portugal, therefore, it would appear, were 
of nou consequence, while the safety of a 
few gentlemen, who took the diversion of 
shooting, was a matter of serious import. 
Considering, as he did, the Bill to be 
wholly unnecessary, as well as, if passed, 
extremely injurious, he begged leave to 
move, ‘That it be read that day six 
months.” 


Mr. Rose thought the Bill quite unne-— 


cessary at the present crisis. 
Mr. Lyttelton also opposed the Bill. 
Alderman Combe spoke in favour of it. 
. Mr. Whitbread said, he should not give 
his vote for the Bill. He had not the 
slightest objection to the word « London” 
being stamped on guns manufactured at 
Birmingham ; but he did think it highly 
improper that the names of eminent ma- 


stituents. 
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nufacturers should be used without thei; 
concurrence, as by such a course currency 
was given to an inferior commodity, and 
the public were exposed to imposition, 
He had heard an anecdote, which wa 
illustrative of the objection which he had 
made. Some time back a person called 
on Manton, the celebrated gun-smith in 


Dover-street, and ordered him to makea 

double-barrelled gun in his best manner, uy hie 
observing at the same time, that if it was!" 
approved he should have an order for ge. 9! 
veral more. The gun was accordingly 
made, the promised order was not however word 
given, but the gun which Manton had "4 
made was sent to Birmingham, and three deli 
dozen were made there of inferior quality 
and of inferior price, which in appearance, jm °°" 
in name, and other respects, exactly ree" J 
sembled the model, and these were all sent Char 
to the nabob of Oude, as the manufacture marl 
of Manton. Against such impositions as jy"! 
these he thought it proper the public 
should be guarded, but he could not 
cede to the general terms of the Bill be. gee! 
fore the House. He understood, that a ae 
proof-house was about to be established at §™": 
Birmingham, and that this had arisen out pi 
of the present Bill; of this circumstance Whi 


he was glad to hear, and had only to hope, 
that the Bill would be thrown out, and the 
proof- house erected on its ruins. 

Mr. Wynn opposed the Bill. 

Mr. Marriott was in favour of it. 

Mr. Peter Moore spoke against it, and 
said that the promoters of the Bill had 
been unable, when before the Committee, 
to prove one instance in which they had 
sustained any injury from the practice of 
which they complained. : 

Mr. Lockhart spoke against the Bill. 

Mr. Frankland supported the Bill. He 
would vote for the second reading, being 
convinced that by going into a committee 
the Bill might be rendered beneficial to 
the country. 

Mr. Ward opposed the Bill, on the 
ground that if adopted it would induce 
many of the Birmingham manufacturers to 
settle in London, and thus augment the 
population of the already overgrown me: 
tropolis. 

Mr. Forbes agreed with the hon. gen: 
tleman who spoke last. sf 

Lord G. L. Gower opposed the Bill, as 
of an injurious tendency towards.his cone 


Sir James Shaw replied, and the House 
divided, 
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Princess of Wales. 
For the second reading ......... 18 


° Against it 718 
Majority against the Bill-—60 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 17. 


PeTiTION oF Six Joun Dovctas.] Mr. 
Whitbread said: I hold in my hand a Peti- 
tion that I received just before my arrival 
inthis House, which I was requested to lay 
before it. On perusing it I find that it is 
worded in a manner perfectly respectful, 
and I therefore told the individual who 
delivered it into my care, that I felt it my 
duty, as 2 member of parliament, to pre- 
sent it, It isthe Petition of major-general 
sit John Douglas, on behalf of himself and 
Charlotte lady Douglas, his wife. I re- 
marked that the form of the signature was 
not perfectly regular; but I added, that I 
did conceive, notwithstanding this infor- 
mality, the House would receive it as the 
Petition of sir John Douglas, though not 
as the joint Petition of himself and his 
wife.—I, therefore, move for leave to bring 
up this Petition. 

The question having been put, Mr. 
Whitbread brought up the Petition, which 
was read by the Clerk, setting forth : 

“That the petitioners are advised the 
depositions which they made, upon their 
oaths, before the lords commissioners ap- 
pointed by his Majesty for investigating 
the conduct of her royal highness the 
Princess of Wales, on or about the Ist day 
of June 1806, were not made in such a 
judicial proceeding, or before such a tri- 
bunal, as will legally support a prosecution 
of the petitioners for perjury upon such 
depositions, if false; and that the peti- 
tioners, feeling the fullest confidence in 
the truth of their’ said depositions, and in 
the justice of their cause, are ready and 
desirous, and hereby offer, to re-swear to 
the truth thereof, before any tribunal com- 
petent to administer an oath, which will 
subject the petitioners to the penalties of 
perjury, if proved to be false ; and the pe- 
tioners, therefore, most humbly pray, that 
the House will be pleased to adopt such 
proceedings as in their wisdom may be 
thought proper for the purpose of re- 
swearing the petitioners to their said depo- 
‘tions, before such a tribunal as will le- 
gally subject them to a prosecution for 
perjury, if sueh depositions should be 
proved to be false, it being the petitioners’ 
txious desire not to shelter themselves 
lader any want.of legal forms.”” 
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Mr. Whitbread then moved, that the 
Petition be laid upon the table; which 
was ordered accordingly. 


Tae Princess or Wates.] Mr. Whit- 
bread rose and addressed the House as 
follows : 

Sir; when I took the liberty of pro- 
posing on the other night to the noble lord, 
his Majesty’s principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, or to any other member 
of the House who might be able to give 
information on the subject, certain ques- 
tions, to which neither from the noble 
secretary nor from any other member‘did 
I receive an answer, I stated to the House, 
what I now repeat in perfect sincerity of 
heart (and before I sit down I trust I shall 
be able to prove from internal evidence), 
that I then hoped and believed the discus- 
sion which had taken place on Friday in 
the week preceding the last, had termi- 


‘nated those unpleasant circumstances 


which for many weeks had agitated the 
public mind. I observed in my place, 

towards the conclusion of that debate, that — 
from what had fallen from the noble lord, 
from what had fallen from his Majesty’s 
Attorney General, and from the concurrent 
sentiment of every member who had 
spoken, it appeared that her royal high- 
ness the Princess of Wales might be 
deemed; from that moment, to have re- 
ceived a glorious verdict of acquittal from 
the whole House, and in the face of the 
country, from all the infamous charges al- 
ledged against her. At no time am I con- 
fident in my recollection of particular words 
employed by members in debate, but from 
the peculiar nature of the elocution of the 
noble lord, from some happy ambiguity 
of expression, I own that] am much less 
able to affix on any determinate positive 
sentiment to him (if indeed any was in- 
tended) than to any other person, who is 
accustomed to express himself in language 
more precise and definite in its application. 
I was then under the delusion of supposing 
the noble lord did assert, that by the se- 
cond Cabinetof 1807, her Royal Highness 
was fully acquitted from every imputation 
of criminality. Others, I believe, were not 
less involved in this unfortunate delusion. 
I conceived that all imputation of crimina- 

lity was removed. But I am informed, 
that the noble lord added a word I did not 
hear, and that he professes to have said, 
her Royal Highness was acquitted of¢ le- 
gal’ criminality only. This word has cer- - 
tainly escaped my recollection, and I hope 
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that it has not been added from the in- 
ventive memory of any other person. 

When I put the question on the last 
night, the noble lord declared bis opinion 
that the House had passed no verdict, 
either of guilt or innocence, because he 
maintained (and I admit correctly), that 
this was not a tribunal competent to de- 
cide upon the question. A verdict of ac- 
quittal from the House then, I allow, it 
was not ; but it was a verdict of acquittal 
from the noble lord. It was a verdict 
of acquittal from every member who 
spoke—a verdict of acquittal, as declared 
bythe Cabinet Minute, which I took the 
liberty, not improperly, to read. I was 
not, as imputed to me, the first person to 
‘introduce it to the public; but whether I 
Was or was not, it appears to me still (as 
was stated by a cabinet minister, whom I 
am sorry not to see in his place, Mr. Can- 
ning), to be a verdict of acquittal from 
all criminality, as strong as can be con- 
veyed by words. 

So impressed, notwithstanding the fa- 
mily divisions and differences—notwith- 
standing the unhappy transactions that 
. have occurred—notwithstanding all that 
has been then brought before the public, 
to the great grief of every thinking man 
in the land, I did hope; nay, I may ven- 
ture to say, I am certain, that by judi- 
cious advice to both parties—by conci- 
liation and submission from the one, and 
by affection and indulgence from the 
other (not going beyond the line which 
even feeling might justify), a happy 
period might have been put to these un- 
pleasant and painful circumstances. I 
trusted that the wound was not at its crisis 
—that kindness would have healed both 
it and the public feeling, so long and so 
cruelly lacerated. But the conduct of the 
noble lord, on a recent occasion, has made 
me almost despair: and since I have un- 
derstood from him, that when I submitted 
my motion to the House, he would attempt 
some reply to my interrogations, I shall 
‘now demand an answer. 1 ask him, then; 
Whether it be true, that those persons 
whom the noble lord (if my recollection 
does not again fail me) stigmatized in ex- 
‘press terms as perjured and degraded 
witnesses, have been again examined? I 
have been informed, and from the mouth 
_ of sir John Douglas himself, that froin the 
13th of February, down to the period 
when the debate took place, in which the 
noble lord termed him and his lady per- 
jured and degraded witnesses, examinations 
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have taken place of lady Douglas, in the 
presence of her husband, as a credible and 
honourable witness. That the fact is g% 
I cannot doubt ; for sir John Douglas pro. 
duced to me a letter from Mr. Conant 
the magistrate, stating that the presence 
of lady Douglas was required, and that if 
!she could not conveniently attend, he 
would wait on her. Sir John Douglas 
added, that the examination was conducted 
by Mr. Litchfield, the solicitor to the Trea 
sury, in the presence of Mr. Conant and 
what other persons I know not. So that 
down to the very hour when the noble 
lord declared him and his wife to be per. 
jured and degraded witnesses, sir John 
Douglas was under the infatuation. of 
supposing that the ministers not only gave 
full credit to their testimony, but that they 
examined him and his wife with the view 
of obtaining further information ‘agains 
that royal personage to whom their eyi- 
dence, characterized as it was by the 
noble lord, so materially applied. When 
I asked sir John Douglas, as it was natural 
I should, what could be the meaning of 
this proceeding, he related to me what had 
passed between the noble lord and him- 
self, which, as every thing now is laid 
before the public, I observe in.a news 
paper now in my hand. He said that he 
ad waited upon the noble lord, repre 
sented to him the hardship of his case, 
and told him that he had been so exe 
mined: if I forget not, the noble lord 
denied all knowledge of the examination, 
and sir John Douglas replied, * If your 
lordship knows it not, the Lord Chan- 
cellor does.’”’? Gracious Heaven! And is 
it come to this? Are persons united, Sir, 
in office for the well government of the 
state under circumstances of such _ peril 
and difficulty, separately carrying on 
secret investigations? Is one of the King’s 
ministers alone thus darkly searching and 
hunting for the discovery of evidence 
that will destroy the innocent? Is this the 
mode in which affairs of state of such 
moment are conducted? Does not the 
right hand know what the left. hand is 
doing? Does the Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain lend himself to those sinister and 
obscure proceedings? Is it true or isit 
not? I demand, and the country demands, 
an answer. It is for the noble Jord to say 
whether it be true or false. Sir. John 
Douglas said that he would have redress. 
He would publish it to the world. He 
knew more, and his lady knew more thad 
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the land should be acquainted with every par- 
and ticular, since he was determined, when he 


was so grievously wronged, to see him- 
self righted. I told him I was-sure that any 


) 
a member would feel it his duty to present 
nce fm any petition to the House, framed in de- 
tif corous language ; but when I knew that 
he these circumstances had taken place; 
gla | when I learnt from such authority that 
ted an under-hand investigation was pro- 
rea ceeding : that the searchers into secrets 
andj for the destruction of the peace and 
that IE happiness of families were not asleep; 
ble I that this ‘delicate investigation’ (as it. has 
per: fe been falsely called, for it is, indeed, an in- 
john | decent and nauseating exposure,) was still 
. of % continued under the eye of the Lord 
gaye fm Chancellor, I saw that a crisis must arrive, 
they [§ and that some, step must be taken to do 
view fm justice upon the guilty. However anxious 
aint | aman might have been, after the pro- 
evi- & ceedings on a former night, to advise a 
the f dignified approach by her Royal High- 
Then @ ness to the Regent, under the conscious- 
tural @ ness of acquitted innocence, in the hope 
g of & that she would be met by the Prince with 
-had § feelings of affection and kindness, yet 
him- § after the disclosure of such proceedings, 
laid § it was impossible that such advice should 
jews: be given. 
athe ® But, Sir, I have heard more. I have 
spre heard that even since the 15th of the 
case, # present. month, examinations have been 
exa § going on: that emissaries have been dis- 
lord § patched to pry into every paltry circum- 
ition, stance of the life and demeanour of the 
your @ Princess of Wales since her arrival in this 
shan @ country. That the Solicitor of the Trea- 
nd is sury, and other agents, have been set to 
, Sit, f work to ferret.out evidence in every dirty 
f the corner of the metropolis; to inguire of 
peril § every human being that might by possi- 
g of bility have seen or heard, or might not 
ing’ # have seen or heard, but will swear to cir- 
g ani i cumstances he never saw, and depose to 
dence § facts he never knew. Did the noble lord 
is the of this? Did the Lord Chan- 
such B cellor know of it? If not, who are the 
t theftecret advisers of the Prince Regent? 
ind isi These blind inquiries too, are not only 
GrettB secret. from the public, but secret even 
r and # from the noble lord: did the Chancellor 
r 8B undertake to provide a case? to hunt for 
ands evidence to support the charges? is it 
to say Hallowed for one only to be art and part in 
. Jobo ff this offence, against justice, decency, and 
edress I morality ? Since then, the noble lord is 
|. He excluded, let me ask, are there no secret 
e Fadvisers—no persons unseen and un- 
Eng: known? Are there no individuals, not re- 
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cognized by the constitution, and con- — 
cealed from the cabinet ministers, who are 
conducting these proceedings?. If there 


‘are, and the noble lord has discovered: 


them, is it not his duty to inform the 
House and the Prince’ Regent of the fact— 
has the noble lord any option or alterna- 
tive but to determine no longer to serve 
a master who is secretly served by other 
and irresponsible advisers? 
Leaving these considerations, however, 
at present, I beg to cail the attention of 
the House. to the matter I am now about’ 
to mention. Under all these circum- 
stances, after the lapse of a week from 
the period of that discussion wherein I 
understood it to be admitted, on all hands, 
that the Princess of Wales was completely 
acquitted of all criminality whatever, in’ 
two Newspapers, simultaneously, appear 
the depositions of sir John and lady 
Douglas, whose testimony the noble lord 
had so blasted by hisdeclaration. In the 
Morning Post and Morning Herald of Sa- 
turday last were published the depositions 
of lady Douglas, and after what the noble 
lord said, that the high crime of publication 
of an act of state was upon my head ; that I 
was to bear the heavy responsibility, I can 
hardly conceive it possible for any man to 
presume to justify such unwarrantable - 
conduct. It is true that I read a Minute 
of Council ; not copied front the books of 
the board, but transmitted to the person- 
age whose full and fair acquittal it pur- 
ported tobe. ‘The noble lord asserts, that 
I had the honour of being the first person 
to read a Minute of Council in this House ; 
I apprehend that if I had a Minute of 
Council to produce, no proceeding could 
be more manly, more open, more parlia- 
mentary, or more justifiable than to read 
it in my place in the House of Commons. 
but I am accused of reading what, by a 
strange perversion, the noble lord terms 
a garbled extract; and he explains this 
by saying, that. I ought to have read the 
former Minute of Council, without which 
the latter could not be understood. But 
what the noble lord-maintains, is not the 
fact. I was not the first person to publish 
an act of state, for the hon. gentleman 
bebind me (Mr. Cochrane Johnstone) 
read the previous Minute of Council, with- 
out which the noble lord contends that 
the one read by me was not comprehen- 
sible. Thus, then, both were before the 
House. And even according to the noble 
lord, they were perfectly intelligible. If 
attaches for having produced 


| 
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this Minute of Council, the hon. gentle- 
man behind me must sustain it, and if 


any merit is due, to: him it will belong. 


_ The noble lord, however, must allow me 


to remind him of a case in which minutes 
of council were published ; nay, garbled 
extracts of minutes of council. The 
noble lord cannot forget the origin of the 
duke of: Portland’s cabinet, and a certain 
publication called « The Letters of a Pro- 
testant.”” In these were inserted extracts 
unfairly taken from. minutes. of council. 
Certain important words were omitted; and 
in this mutilated state they were delivered 
to the public: These copies could only 


- have been made from the council book; 


to whom the credit is due I: know not, but 
“The Letters of a Protestant,’ were 
ascribed’ to a person -very nearly con- 
nected with the noble lord, in friendship 
and official situation. But I will take upon 


myself the whole responsibility which the 


noble lord wishes to lay upon me for 
publishing this, Minute of Council. I 
acknowledge that I read that document, to 
shew how -much more completely the 
Princess. of Wales was acquitted by the 
second, than by the first Minute. I pro- 
duced it to prove how the latter cabinet 
disagreed as to the mode of proceeding, 
on the evidence produced. How they dif- 
fered as to the advice they gave to the 
sovereign. How. they led her triumphant 
in-innocence to the.arms of her father and 
her king. They were anxious that there 
should: be no delay, but that every stain 
being removed from the purity of her cha- 
racter, she should be received in a man- 
ner becoming her exalted rank, and due 
to her complete: vindication. In this re- 
commendation they were unanimous: be- 
__ that, however, there was. another 

inute’ of Council, which I did not 
read, shewing more satisfactorily the 
unanimous sentiment of the cabinet upon. 
this important subject—it referred to a re- 
quest made by her Royal Highness, that 
some apartments should be allotted to her 
in one.of the royal palaces, for the pur- 
pose of more conveniently attending the 
drawing-room. The cabinet certainly 
concurred in the request, but they left it to 
the King to determine what apartments he 
thought fit to appropriate to the purpose. ' 


Since this period, with these tacts staring 
the public-in the face, and since the 
deposition: of lady Douglas was deliver- 
ed, various publications of documents 
have been made in ‘papers, the names of | - 


which I haye mentioned. to. the House, in 
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the habit of containing expressions not 
disagreeable to’ ministers, nor very un. 


» welcome at Carlton-house. Upon one 


of these newspapers, called the Morning 
Herald, I shall, however, fix, in justice tg 
his Royal Highness and to his immediate 
friends; for whoever sees at the headof 
that paper the crest of his Royal re, 
conspicuously displayed—whoever knows 
the habits of the reverend proprietor of 
that paper—whoever knows that this reves 
rend proprietor has been recently distin. 
guished by honours and by church pros 


motion out of the usual course of appoint 


ments of that kind—whoever knows all 
this, and reads the gross and scandalous 
publications which have recently appear 
ed in the Morning Herald, must conclude 
that they are not disagreeable ima certain 
higher quarter. 

Sir; through this channel these dix 
gusting documents, by which the public 
morals have been tainted, have been 
issued. Ambiguous and obscure, a 
were the expressions of the noble lord 
on a former night, I do not believe he 
uttered any thing that will bear the infe- 
rence, that it was necessary, by the’ publi- 
cation of these depositions, to remove the 
false impression of the innocence. of the 
Princess of Wales, but certain it is, that 
after two cabinets have declared her Royal 
Highness guiltless, and one of them blame. 
less, it is thought necessary to reprint 
that testimony, which before its publica- 


‘tion to the world, the noble Jord acknow- 


ledged to be false and perjured. After the 


evidence of lady Douglas, followed ina 
train all the disgusting, nauseous and atro- 


cious documents, the falsehood of whichis 
known and acknowledged, and which, 


beastly as they are, have been: put into 
the shape of a volume which has come 


to my hands, bearing the name of the 
late Mr. Perceval, by whom the pressis 
said to have been corrected. That right 


hon. gentleman thought the Princess of 


Wales so grossly and so grievously injured, 
that for the sake of her vindication it was 
-necessary she should submit these painful 
details to the people of England and the 
world: and he consequently prepared 2 
comment upon it to prove the falshood of 
the story, and to expose the villainy by 
which it had been raised. Now, how- 
ever, when Perceval is dead—whea 
her Royal Highness has no advisers re 
maining—when she has been 

“ Deserted in ber utmost need 

“+ By those her former bounty fed,” 
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when a series of years have elapsed, dur- 
ing which the pubiic has been kept in a 
state of feverish ignorance of facts that 
they sought with eager coriosity—when 
the Princess has been declared innocent and 
blameless by two cabinets, and the wit- 
nesses against her are acknowledged to be 
perjured and degraded ; then, and not till 
then, is the public eye polluted by these 
unfounded, these indecent statements. 
Sir, what was the object of the late Mr. 
Perceval in wishing to submit those docu- 
ments.to the examination of the public? 
To prove the innocence of the Princess of 
Wales. ‘What is the object of their publi- 
cation now? To prove the guilt of her 
Royal Highness. After so many decla- 
sations of her innocence from all sides, 
even within a few days of the time I am 
now speaking, these papers are brought 
for'vard to deceive the public and to lead | 
toa base conclusion of her guilt. Mr. 
Perceval would have given them to the 
world to protect injured innocence, and 
now they are adduced in order to calum- 
Biate the very woman of whom he was 
the adviser, defender, and friend. Sir, 
what woman was ever before placed in 
such a situation? Let me ask any man 
whether it is possible for matters to rest 


bere? Is not a crisis imperiously calted 
for >the sooner it arrives the better will 
it be for the crown and for the people. 


Under these circumstances, Sir, I 
thought it my duty to give notice of the 
present motion; and in bringing it for- 
ward, be it remembered, I am not. the 
advocate of the Princess of Wales, but 
the advocate of justice. We must come 
toa decision one way or other. For how 
many long years has her Royal Highness 
suffered under surmises, insinuations and 
accusations ? It is now eleven years since 
they were commenced, and she has not 
yet passed through the fiery ordeal of her 
trial, ‘Te whom is this delay to be attri- 
buted ? The Princess of Wales has at ail 
periods Joudly claimed public inquiry. In. 
1806, by the advice of Mr. Perceval and 
sit Thomas Plomer, she demanded a fair 
and open trial. It was. not granted. In 
1813 she has again thrown herself. upon 
the Prinee Regent and upon the partiia- 
ment, insisting upon her innocence, and 
demanding to be tried. During all this 
time she has been debarred from the 
comforts to.which her rank .and situation 
entitle her, from almost every social inter- 
Course, and trom all maternal endear- 


ments, “We all. know that’ she wrote ‘ 


17, 1533. 


letter to this House, claiming—not mercy, 


not compassion, not protection, but—that 
which | require not only for the Princess 
of Wales, but for every subject of the 
kingdom—justice. The case may be that 
of every one; our wives, our daughters 
may be in a situation of similar distress. 


-I claim for the Princess 6f Wales an open 


trial; or if she be not tried, a full, fair, 
free and unreserved acknowledgment of 
her innocence. ‘Try me,” she entreats, 
“beforea tribunal, competent to decide, 
and let that decision be: final.” « No,” 
reply ministers, ‘* you shall be tried not 
before a public tribunal, but before the 
tribunal of the public. Every man, 
woman and child in- the empire shall 
read the evidence against you.” She 
demands, “Let me ‘be judged by my 
peers, and, if guilty, let mebe condemned 
and suffer.” << No,” reply the ministers, 
** you shall be tried by self-elected juries, 
not of your peers, in every alehouse ih 


the kingdom. Your judges shall be the 


host ignorant of mankind, incapable of 
drawing legal inferences of guilt‘or inno- - 
cence. We will expose you, degraded, 
unprotected, to the view of the’ curious 
multitude: you shall be stripped to the 
eyes of a gazing world.” Good God! Sir, 


is this the way that justice is administered 


in England, the country that boasts 30 ~ 


| much of the purity of its laws and of the 


excellence of its establishments? Is this 
the mode in which innocence is niaintained 
against the poisoned shafts of calumny ? 
I claim nothing of this House by way 6f 
protection. I claim nothing of this House 
by way of mercy. Ido hot pretend my- 
self to decide whether the Princess be or 
be not guilty ; I judge only from the de- 
cisions of thuse who, when appointed to en- 
quire, have declared her innocent ; I insist 
only upon that which ought to be granted 
without even being required ; tet her Ruyal 
Highness suffer by law if she deserve to 
fer, but do not allow her to sutter contifival 
torments from the arrows which malignit 
is hourly casting at her! 1 feel mryself, 
therefore, borne out to the most ample 
extent in saying, that the enquiry has 
been so conducted, and the result such, that 
with the very extraordinary evidence 
brought forward, and with the very se- 
rious-nature of the charge, it does fot 
appear advisable to order ahy measures 


of prosecution to be ‘commenced against 


lady Douglas! Bot while 1 deplore the 
lamentable situation to: which the Prificess 
of Wales has been reduced, 1 aut bound 
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to declare and to state in perfect fairness, 
that sir Joho and lady: Douglas are both 
-in the same situations as to the ignominy 
which attends on their depositions. —Va- 
rious modes have been suggested for ter- 
minating the proceedings which for 
years have rendered miserable the life of 
the Princess,of Wales: and from the Re- 
_ port of the Commissioners recommending 
that lady Douglas should be prosecuted 
- for perjury, “(on such parts of her tes- 
timony as, to the law officers of the 
crown, may appear justly liable thereto,” I 
had originally thought that such a prose- 


cution ought to be commenced, because | 


lady Douglas, it should not be forgotten, 
-is so far in the same situation with the Prin- 
cess,—either she is guilty of the crime of 
perjury, or she is grossly injured. Let jus- 
tice raise her arm, and let the sword strike 
the guilty, but do not delay the blow. 
Although the character of the four com- 
missioners,—and their estimation in the 
public mind is deservedly high,—and 
although two of them maintain the high- 
est reputation for their legal knowledge 
and acuteness,—I mean lord Erskine and 
lord Ellenborough ; I have been told, for I 
will not venture myself to deal in techni- 
_Calities, in which I profess to have no deep 
or competent information—that a prose- 
cution for perjury would not lie, or that 
if it could be instituted, it would. be im- 
possible to adduce legal proof, so as to 
obtain a conviction. I am not so very 
bold, even inthe strong case of which | 
‘am now the advocate, as to oppose my 
_single opinion in this stage of the business 
to the combined opinion of others much 
more competent to decide upon such a 
point than myself. On the authority of 
their opinion, I shall forego the determi- 
mation I had formed of moving for the 
_prosecution of sir John and lady Douglas. 
_ But I will state to the House reasons more 
than svfficient to shew that some step 
‘must. be adopted to bring the matier to 
issue. - Sir, I here beg the attention of the 
House to the following circumstances. 
After the decision of :he four Commis- 
sioners appointed by the King to make 
the necessary enquiry, and report thereon, 
_——after the most unequivocal vindication 
.of the innocence of the Princess of Wales, 
as communicated in their Report,—it ap- 
_ pears, that a fresh examination took place 
into the evidence which had been com- 
pletely. disregarded and discredited, This 
new enquiry was managed by a noble 
Person, who seemed desirous to give force 
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tothat which had been previously deemed 
of no validity. When the witness whom 
he had summoned before him said, «] 
never believed the report, I treated it 
as the infamous lie of the day,” what was 
the conduct of that noble person? By a 
most significant manner, he conveyed to 
the person examined, that he (the noble 
lord), still did give credit to the report, 
He shook his head most significantly, and 
appeared to disbelieve the strong testimony 
of the witness whom he had called before 
him. If persons who are most enlightened 
thus maintain their prejudices, and no 
means are left for vindication, how is in- 
nocence to be maintained? | Does it: not 
become us as men, as lovers of justice, as 
representatives of the people, as supporters 
of the dignity and stability of the throne, 
when such crimes are attributed to one so 
near it, to bring the matter to a deci- 
sion? Is it not our bounden duty to 
seek a speedy determination for -the sake 
of the governing authorities of the coun- 
try ? It isnot the Princess of Wales alone 
who is shocked by such proceedings. Is 
not the Prince of Wales, her natural pro- 
tector, shocked ? Are not the best interests 
of the country shocked? Are not the mo- 
rality, the virtues and the loyalty of the 
‘people, shocked? Is not the monarchy 
itself interested in the determination? 
Yes, we are all, both individually and col- 
lectively, shocked and affected in the 
deepest and tenderest points. It is, I will 
maintain the assertion over and over again, 
totally impossible that the matter ‘can 
rest in its present state. It is impossible, 
whether the rights and interests of the 
crown or of the: subject, are considered, 
that the matter can be deferred any longer. 
If the sentence of acquittal which has been 
pronounced, is to be set up.as a bar against 
that crisis which appears absolutely ne- 
-cessary, can it be denied that there are 
people who, in opposition to the assertion 
of the innocence of the Princess of Wales, 
are at all times ready to shake their heads, 
and who cannot help thinking that there 
-is something in it? It is high time thata 
thorough scrutiny should be instituted. It 
is high time that every circumstance, hint, 
and suggestion, shouid be sifted in every 
way that human ingenuity can devise, for 
the purpose of doing justice, not to the 
Princess of Wales only, but.to all whore 
implicated in, the transaction, The: faet 
is, and L speak in the hearing and under 
thecorrection of many who are acquainted 


with that fact, that the ramours.still preva 
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lent, though in direct opposition to’ the 
sentence of acquittal, ace numerous; and, 
what is worse, they are circulated with an 
appearance of candour which give them a 
weight that is better felt than it can be de- 
scribed. ‘This is the mode in which 
mischief much more injurious, diffusive, 
and lasting, will be effected, than by 
attacks, however hostile, when open and 
direct. The more cautiously the injury 
is veiled and shaded, the deeper and 
the more firmly it will take root. The 
result. is’ clear and certain; and while 
the affair rests as it is, is it not na- 
tural that the Princess of Wales should 
suffer,—should be degraded,—should be 
sunk and lowered in the estimation of 


no 


as 

os | men, even of the greatest respectability, 
re, | integrity, and honour? When I cast my 
so | eyes backward, when I take a clear and 


minute review of the origin, progress, ter- 
mination, and revival of the accusation, 
Tam bound to declare to the House, that 
I feel it to be my duty to arrest the further 


in- 

me | progress, as far as I can, of a system which | 
Is § appears to me as likely to be fatal to the 
ro- §@ best interests of the monarchy and the 
esis @ people. I have, in truth, much to say 


upon the subject; but I will endeavour 
rather to confine myself to statements 
warranted by facts, than to indulge in the 
expression of those feelings and emotions 
which the severe and unmerited treatment 
of the Princess of Wales might call forth 
and justify. Notwithstanding the verdict 


ain, @ of acquittal; notwithstanding the affec- 
can § tionate and assuring visits of her royal 
ble, father; notwithstanding the protection 
the § she received from the King as the child of 


ger. existence, still there are found those who 
seen waduce. the character of the Princess of 
ainst § Wales: she may be for a time without the 

ne- § tespect of a portion of the people of Eng- 
» are land, but I believe not without the com- 


tion # passion of all. Give me leave to remind 
ales, @ the House who the person is that has 
been thus grievously injured. Allow me 


terevert to the period when this unhappy 


hata princess first came a stranger to these 
|. tf shores.. What is the plam and simple 
hint, Narrative of ‘her connexion with this 
very @ country ? In 1795 the Princess of Bruns- 
», for § wick was married to the Prince of Wales. 


She was received with all the honour 
and attention due to her rank, to her 
iMtimate alliance with the crown, and 
fo the high destiny she was’ in: all: pro- 
bability. called. upon. 10 fill.) ‘She was 
extolled as the patiern of excellence, and 


his bosom up to the last hour of his mental. 


4 
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was pointed out as an example to the ris- 
ing generation. Fifteen months had onl 
elapsed, from her arrival in England, when 
she was separated from her husband ; and 
it is but justice to say, that not even the 
whisper of any imputation was heard upon 
her conduct. She whose conduct was unim- 
peachable—who had produced an infant, 
the hope of the nation, was suddenly 
stripped of the trappings of royalty, dis- 
missed from scenes of pleasure and luxury 
to a private station, without any of the 
sulaces that belong to seclusion. She had 
no friends, no relfion, to render her soli- 
tude less wearisome, and her former 
splendor made the contrast more gloomy 
and cheerless. Still, however, her conduct 
was blameless—she bore her severe 
lot with fortitude, and up to the year 1802 
the tongue of calumny wassilent. Suppos- 
ing, however, that after a lapse of years, 
she bad been guilty of some improprieties 
of demeanour, let us consider what would be 
the case of a private individual in her 
situation. Admit even for the sake of ar- 
gument, that she had been guilty of the 
crimes imputed to her. If the husband in 
common life ander such circumstances 
should seek» a remedy, what would be 
the decision of the law? Would he 
not be told by the judges, that he 
should have used greater caution—that 
a young and amiable foreigner should not 
have been thus left exposed to danger un- 
protected by a husband’s care? Would 
the court not take into its view the pe- 
culiarity of the circumstances? Would it 
not. form a milder judgment when it 
was found that a young and friendless 
woman had been deserted and exposed 
by her husband in a foreign country, 
without the natural protection that was 
her due? The Court would say, that 
the husband had neglected to afford his 

uardian care, and that it was not less his 
ault than hers, if her conduct had been 
imprudent and irregular. The case of the 
Princess of Wales, however, was far more 
severe than any which can be imagined in 
common life. She was turned upon so- 


‘ciety without the ordinary means of 


amusement ; without the consolation of 
parents, or of her child, to recompence 
her for the loss of her husband, who had 
taken perhaps an unfounded disgust, or 
might have other objects in procuring 
the separation. Above all, if the crime 
imputed to the Princess were sufficiently 
established, we know that her blood must 
have-expiated her offence.” 
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_ In what situation is the succession to the 
throne placed ?—Lady Douglas has been 
again examined as a credible-witness, not 
only by a magistrate, Mr. but 
she has been treated assuch by the Lord 
Chancellor of England. The evidence of 
lady Douglas has gone farther than to infe- 
rences from what she had heard in hercon- 
versations with the Princess of Wales ; for 
she has positively sworn, that, to her know- 
ledge, the Princess of Wales was not only 
with child, but was delivered of a male 
child ; if so, the Princess of Wales jis in 
imminent danger. If so, the Princess 
Charlotte is involved in danger. But, 
what is still more striking, lady Douglas 
herself persists, and offers on this day in 


‘the Petition which I have presented, to 
“maintain, at every tisk, the truthof her 
Seposition. Why has nothing been done 
_ to ascertain the truth of this.matter ? For 


if trae, this male child, and not the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, must inherit the throne, 
unless it can be proved that he is the off- 
spring of an adulterous intercourse,, 

_ Here the hon. gentleman entered into a! 
view of the evidence, prefacing his en- 
quiry with an acknowledgment. that he 
thought the Prince of Wales had acted 
properly on that occasion, in referring the 
matter to the King, and, by his advice, to 
the- Commissioners chosen by his Majesty. 


These Commissioners were in every respect 


fitted to the importance of the inquiry. 
He readily admitted, that they constituted 
a tribunal, than which none could be more 
honourable, none more qualitied by their 
legal knowledge, and by their acknow- 
ledged talents and integrity, for the due 

erformance of the duty assigned té them. 

hey proceeded to examine, and they 
terminated by acquitting. But adding, 
that from the evidence of Bidgood, Lloyd, 
Cole, and Mrs, Lisle, there was ground for 
imputing to her Royal Highness a degree 
of levity which did not become her cha-. 
racter and station. Upon the testimony 
of these persons, which had been given to 
the world most manifestly for the mali- 
cious purpose of injuring her Royal High- 
ness, the public had, now been called upon 
to judge of the impropriety of the conduct 
of the Princess ot Wales. Many most un- 
justifiable steps bad been taken to poison 
the public mind, and to give itan unmerited 


bias against the Princess of Wales, He held 


in his hand a pamphlet, which be bad on 
that day purchased in the city, called 
Delicate lnvestigation Compiete ;” which 


‘Was stated to be published by royal autho- 
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rity ; and which, from the general purpot, 
of its running titie, he had not the slightest 
doubt was designed with the most ‘mali. 
cious views towards her Royal Highness 
—an opinion which was strongly confirm. 
ed by a placard exposed at the door 
of the publisher, which was of sucha 
nature as to induce any person reading it 
to pass immediate judgment upon. the 
Princess. How this had been paid for, or 
under whose sanction it had been publish. 
ed, he could not divine. He had, however, 
gone into the shop, and enquired 
what authority it was published? The 
answer given was, that it was published 
by royal authority; and when he fur. 
ther asked, how that authority» bad 
been communicated, he was assured that 
it should be known when the proper time 
arrived for declaring it. ‘The words, « By 
Authority,’ formed the running title of 
the pamphlet, and they were affixed on 
the outside of the house, with the evi 
dent intention of attracting purchasers, 
‘and extending the circulation of false evi- 
dence ruinous to the character and ho- 
nour, and dangerous to the existence of 
the Princess of Wales. Not. one word 


this assertion respecting royal autho 


rity did he believe. Nevertheless, he 
could not help expressing his surprise‘ata 
note which appeared at the conclusidnof 
the first number of this work, in whieh 
an apology was made for putting the evi- 
dence of Cole, Lloyd, Bidgood, and Mrs, 
Lisle, first, although they were not the 
persons first examined, and in whichthe 
reason assigned for this transposition 
was, that the evidence of those persons 
‘alone related to the fact now before the 
public. In the opinion of the compiler of 
this publication, therefore, the testimony 
of those four persons went to establish 
charges against her Royal Highness, while 
the testimony of all the other witnesses 
went for nothing. 
‘He was surprized and concerned that 
much credit had been given by the Com- 
missioners to the évidence. of these fout 
persons. But the matter. having been 
thus, ds it were, put to issue upon 
these, four witnesses, he thought it ne 
cessary .to. refer to their depositions, 
in order that the House might judge how 
far any .thing which had been stated by 
them ough: 10 throw any impatation upon 
the injured object of public curiosivy:and 
attention. Out of the tour, one mig bt, with 
owt hesitation, be torably’ discarded. He 


alluded to. Erances ‘Lioyd, who, from the 
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deposition of Dr. Mills, had been dis- 


oo tinetly: proved to have been guilty of per- 
nali. The House would recollect that 
neg; | this woman had stated, that Dr. Mills had 
im. @ told her, the Princess of Wales was 
door B pregnant. They would also bear in me- 
thea | mory, that when Dr. Mills was, sent for 
agit | by a noble ear! (Moira) he positively de- 


nied that any’ such expression had ever 
escaped’ his lips, and offered to swear, 
not alone to the falsity of Lloyd’s asser- 
tion, but to the fact that no such sus- 


ver, 

by § picion had ever entered his mind. And 
The & on this oceasion he (Mr. Whitbread) could 
shed MH not help regarding the conduct of the 
fur. § noble earl who had called upon Dr. Mills 
had for explanation, as most extraordinary and 
that | incomprehensible. After Dr. Mills had 
time § given the most positive contradiction to the 
‘ By § deposition of Lloyd, what was the course 
le of 


pursued bythenoble earl? Did he, as might 
be when the character and re- 
spectability of Dr. Mills was considered, 


sers, and contrasted with the situation of Lloyd, 
evi: at once say—“ This woman must haye 
ho- § sworn falsely ?’”” No—the noble earl, with 
eof coolness inexplicable, said—“ This 
vord | must be a mistake, she must have meant 


your partner, Edmeads.”’ Thus, although 
the woman had positively sworn to her 
having heard the remark from Dr. Mills, 


ivof @ insinuating that she was right. in fact, 
hich § although wrong in the identity of the 
person. Could any thing have been 
Mrs, § more’ preposterous than this ? Could’ 


the House withhotd its surprise and in- 
dignation at a species of proceeding 
bearing on its front such palpable par- 
tiality and unfairness? The supposition 
of the noble earl, however, had subse- 
quently received a complete and positive 
refatation. For Dr. Mills, and Mr. Ed- 
meads, with that feeling which it was 
well known attached to their honour- 
able characters, revolting at the: base ca- 
lumny which she had uttered, declared, 
spontaneously, that there wasnot one word’ 
of truth in the foul and disgraceful asper- 
tions which had: been uttered’ by Lloyd. 
How, after this, the Commissioners had’ 


upon @ suffered the evidence of’ this woman to 
ne- temain on their Minutes, he was at a loss 

ions, conceive, 

how § He must now advert to the testimony of 


another witness, which had made, and' was 


spon calculated’ to make, the greatest impres- 
and sion of all upon the public mind; He 
vith ff hoped there was no one present who would 

He feel hurt at any thing which should’ fall 


fom him in’ commenting upon’ the’ tes- 
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timony of the lady to whom he alluded— 
he meant Mrs. Lisle, whose rank’ and 
unblemished character was universally’ 
known. This lady had been placed about’ 
the Princess of Wales from her first’ arri- 
val in England, and had remained in that 
situation down to the latter end of the 
year 1812. She was always on the closest 
footing of intimacy with her Royal High- 
ness, and the very fact of her continuing 
with that illustrious person, was the best 
proof of her conviction that no charge of — 
indiscretion could be supported. From 
the expressions attributed to that lady, 
however, inferences had been drawn which 
were not consistent with truth, and which 
ought to be suspended until the real and 
substantial import of her evidence had 
been submitted to the public. The man- 
ner in which the examination of Mrs. Lisle 
had taken place was rather extraordinary. 
A paper had been put into his hand that 
morning, by a gentleman whose veracity 
he had no reason to doubt, who assured 
him, that it contained an authentic copy of 
Mrs. Lisle’s examination ; nevertheless he 
desired to be understood as. not personally 
responsible for its authenticity, Upon 
contrasting this document with the depo- 
sition of that lady, which had been pub- 
lished, he could not withhold his expres- 
sion of astonishment that such a state- 
ment had been suffered to go forth. Every 
one knew that Mrs, Lisle was called before’ 
the Commissioners at a time when she was 
labouring under the deepest family afflic- 
tion—so afflicted, indeed, that if it had not 
been the bounden duty of the Commis- 
sioners to proceed without the delay of a 
‘moment, it would have been but conside- 
rate to have’postponed their enquiry for 
a-short time. In a case of this kind, he 
thought it right to put the question fairly — 
before the public, in order that they 
‘might not pass judgment precipitately, or 
‘come to conclusions which in the end 
would be found inconsistent with truth and 
justice. He was not surprised, considering 
all things, even if the paper he held in his 
hand was quite authentic, that Mrs. Lisle 
had signed. her name to the deposition 
after it had been read toher. But the as- 
pect of the whole was so different when 
the questions were added-to which the an- 
swers constituting the deposition were ap- 
plied, that he could not refrain from 
troubling the House with a few of those 
questions by way of example. , 
In the deposition it was stated, that 


captain Manby always ‘sat next to the’ 
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«Princess at dinner.” How ..different an, 
impression was by the exami-; 
nation, wherein would be found this 
question preceding, « Did captain Manby 
« sit next to the Princess of Wales at din- 
« ner 2”’ to which the answer returned is, 
He did.” 

Some questions put were of a ludicrous 
description. Mrs. Lisle was asked, whe- 
ther she meant to say that “ the whole 
«party at the Princess of Wales’s, sat as 
« she herself and the noble Commissioners: 
«« were then placed for the whole even- 
ing,” and when she replied inthe nega- 


~ tive, and that the Princess conversed with 


captain Manby apart, she was gravely 
asked, “ whether she knew what they 
conversed about.” 

In the deposition it was stated that Mrs. 
Lisle declared that “ she should not have 
“thought any married woman behaved 
“* properly, who had conducted herself as 
«the Princess of Wales did towards cap- 
“ tain Manby.” 

How different the impression taken 
must be by any one who had the opportu- 
nity of reading the paper he held in his 
hand, wherein the lord chancellor Erskine 
was stated to ask a question to this effect : 
«« Now, Mrs. Lisle, I put it to you as a wo- 
«man of sense, character, and knowledge 
«: of the world, to answer before God and 
« this Committee, do you think the con- 
«duct of the Princess of Wales.to captain 
« Manby was such as became a married 
« woman? I would put itto you as in the 
«case of your own daughter?” Those 
who were acquainted with the unhappy 
circumstances in which Mrs, Lisle was at 
that moment placed, would know, that if 


‘there ever was-a question framed to har- 


row up the soul of woman, to make every 
chord of her heart vibrate with’ anguish, 
this was the question whieh must have 
probed Mrs. Lisle to the very quick, so as 
almost to disqualify her from further pro- 
ceeding in her evidence. But she collect- 
ed herself for a dignified and affecting an- 
swer; “ My daughter, my lord, lived well 
with her husband !”’ In that short sentence 
a world of meaning was conveyed. 
But my lord Ellenborough had amend- 
ed the question by adding, “I suppose 
«« your lordship would put it as a married 
To this question so amended, it did not 
appear by the paper which he held in his 
hand that any answer had been returned. 
He was sorry to be obliged toanimadvert 
onthe conduct of the noble Commissioners, 
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but he should be doing gross injustice to 
the cause if he did not say, that if the ac, 
cused had been provided with an adye. 
cate, the witnesses would have been pro. 
tected, and prevented answering man 


questions which were put to them, 


would appear by the deposition, that Mrs, 
Lisle had voluntarily said that the Prin. 
cess’s manner was flirting, and that she had 
greater pleasure in talking with captain 
Manby than with ber ladies. In the exa. 
mination, however, it would be found that 
these were answers~to questions directly 
pressed upon the deponent, and that after 
she had declared the Princess “ to be free 
“ and condesceading in her manner toall,” 
she was further questioned, and then repli. 


ed, “that the Princess appeared to like to 
/** talk ‘with captain Manby better than 


“ with her ladies.” 

Let the House recollect that although 
there were attached to the Princess ladies 
of high birth and attainments, and of an 
unblemished reputation, (a circumstance 
in itself from which it might be inferred 
in what estimation her Royal Highness 
was held by the great families of the coun- 


try) yet could any body doubt, that when 


new society broke in upon the sameness 
and fatigueof retired and mock royalty 
with new subjects of conversation, to one 
who was debarred from almost every ordi- 
nary source of rational amusement, and 
was uncompensated by any of the decora- 
tions and trappings of state, such novelty 
must be acceptable? Could any body be | 
surprised that it was found agreeable or 
that it might be indulged in with inno- 
cence? Yet upon the Princess of Wales, 
conduct so natural and so innocent was to 
be imputed as blameable. Let gentlemen 
take under their consideration the situa-/ 
tion of their own wives, sisters and daugh- 
ters! When they left home to attend to 
their public or private business, if it were 
attempted to impute criminality to wo- 
men dear to them in those different rela- 
tions, upon charges such as these, would 
they not treat the insinuation with scorn 
and contempt? They might be disposed 


-to prosecute a calumniator who dared to 


found charges upon such innocent trifles. 
But the Princess of Wales was altogether 
bereft of such protection. 

Some parts of the examination were of 
a nature which appeared to him beneath 
the dignity of the examiners. About het 
« driving out with Mr. Hood in a little 
“ whiskey, and whether the servant who 
« attended them was a man or a boy, and 
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« who drove,” and so forth, all which ap- 
eared too ludicrous for an examination so 


serious, and yet in their consequences to 


the Princess far too serious to be conisi- 
dered in a ludicrous point of view. Would 
it be fair play to the Princess to suffer this 
deposition to make further and deeper im- 
pression, without giving to the world the 
questions by which it was produced? 

In that part of the deposition wherein 
Mrs. Lisle had stated that « Mr. Chester 
“was a pretty young man,”’ the inference 
unavoidably drawn by thosewho read the 


deposition would be, that Mrs. Lisle her- 
self conceived that the Princess had shewn 
a preference to Mr. Chester because he 
was a Prd, young man. 


How different the impression if it should 
turn out, as stated in the paper he had be- 
fore him, that Mrs. Lisle was specifically 
asked by the Commissioners ‘“ whether 
« Mr. Chester was not a handsome man?” 
and that she had returned an answer 
conveying singly her own opinion upon 


the appearance of Mr. Chester, that “ he 


was a pretty young man.” 

It was too nauseous and disgusting to be 
obliged to dwell upon many parts of the 
evidence, but it was too hard upon this 
unfortunate person that all the common 
incidents and infirmities of nature were to 
be imputed to her as evidence of frailty and 
guilt. The deposition, immediately after 
the statement respecting the company at 
Sheffield-place, and that Mr. John Chester 
was the only person who on the first ar- 
tival of her Royal Highness was there to 
meet her, went on to give an account of her 
Royal Highness having been up and about 
the house at a late hour of the night. 

Here the examination again camé in 


tid of the Princess, and recounted ques- 


tions preceding —“ Do you remember 
“the Princess getting up in the night, and 
& going into another room for a light?” 
“Ido.” Then came the following question 
from two grave Jawyers: “ Why did she 
“getup in the night?” The answer was, 
“I heard her Royal Highness say she 
“had been taken ill, and that her candle 
“had gone out.”—Here was the solution 
of this transaction, which to some had ap- 
peared so mysterious. 

The head-sliakers had shaken their 
heads because Mrs. Lisle had said so and 


in her deposition. Let the examination 
be taken with the deposition, andthe most 
incredulous of innocence must be con- 
Then Mr. Chester had walked out twice 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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with the Princess; and had stayed once 4 
longer and once a shorter time, owing to 
the state of the weather, or some acci+ 
dental circumstance. Then came the his 
tory of “Captain Moore, and that thé 
* Princess had been twice alone with him 
“ whilst Mrs. Lisle was gone to look after. 
some books, for which she had been sent 
“by the Princess. That she might bé - 
“ gone half an hour at the one time, and 
“ twenty minutes at the other.” Surely 
if any imputation rested upon the Princess 
on account of those errands, they fell as 
heavily tpon Mrs. Lisle herself. Bit ia 
truth to an unprejudiced mind they wars 
ranted no presumption of guilt, nor slight 
est impropriety of behaviour. He might 
now go on to the circumstances of Mr. 
Lawrence, and so to the end of the chapter; 
but he had done enough to show that the 
notes of the examination, if correct, took 
the sting intirely out of the depositions. 
Lloyd had been proved to have perjured 
herself by the testimony of Mills and Ed- 
meads, He had endeavoured to shew how | 
little weight was to be attached to the tes« 
timony of Mrs. Lisle. All that remained 
was the evidence of Cole and Bidgood. 
They might be left to themselves, even 
without the trial to which he wished they 
had been subjected of the cross-examina- 
tion of the Attorney General, of whom | 
he should like to ask some questions. The 
purest of mortals could not stand the ordeal 
to which the Princess of Wales had been 
subjected : human conduct, however in- 
nocent, was unequal to a scrutiny so cons 
During the whole of this protracted and 
afflicting period, her situation could not 
be better described than in the words 6 
one of the paragraphs, in the Letter'to the 
King drawn up by the late Mr. Perceval, 
the present Lord Chancellor and sir T. 
Plomer: “a situation of friends tumed 
enemies—of servants who seemed traitors 
and spiesof foul conspiracy, of social 
and domestic treason, and in which she 
could look to no security but to that prin- 
ciple of justice which constantly actuated 
the conduct of his Majesty.” We had 
now seen a combination of rank, talent, 
and character; a combination of all the 
first authorities in the state, the charch, 
and the law, again examining her condact, 
and pronouncing an opinion, while shé 
was still left without a defender, or aby 
other support, than that courage and spirit 
which conscious infocence ¢ould alone 
inspire. 
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_ Much had been said of the responsibility 
that attached to the advisers of her Royal 
Highness. He would not shrink from the 
share, which had accidentally fallen to 
him, although he pretended not to know 
to whom was to be attributed the publica- 
tion of that Letter addressed to the Prince 
Regent, which had led to all the recént 
disclosures. With respect to the pas- 
sage which the noble lord had been pleased 
to call a canting paragraph, it was to be 
observed, that the Princess had made pre- 
vious representations to her Majesty on 
the subject of the delay in the confirma- 
tion of her daughter. No restraint had 
existed upon the intercourse between her 
Royal Highness and the Princess Char- 
lotte until the year 1810, when the King 
proposed some little alteration, adapted 
to the change in the system of her edu- 
cation. It was in the course of the last 
autumn only that the Lord Chancellor 
signified to the Princess of Wales that far- 
ther restrictions were about to be im- 
posed. The noble lord had regretted 
that her Royal Highness had not now her 
former advisers. How was the Princess 
of Wales to obtain their advice? Lord 
Eldon, who had been one of those advisers, 
was converted into the stern messenger of 
rejected requests and arbitrary mandates. 
Lord Elden had withdrawn his. friend- 
ship and advice, Mr. Perceval was no 
more; the rest had deserted’ her. The 
letter to which he had alluded was re- 
turned three times unopened, and not till 
then published. That publicity had, as 
he conceived, been productive of good ; 
because it had brought the situation of her 
Royal Highness to a crisis. It was a letter 
which, had he been the author, he should 
have willingly acknowledged, although 
he avowed that the threatening letter 
sent by the advice of the late Mr. Per- 
ceval to the King, was one which he 
could never have sanctioned. 

The noble lord (Castlereagh) had affect- 
ed to treat the whole as a private arrange- 
ment; but his Royal Highness had now re- 
sponsible advisers, and the question was of 
the highest public moment. What had fol- 
lowed the publication of this letter? Then 
came the meeting of the privy council, 
at which the Speaker himself was present. 
The letter appeared on the 12th of 
February,,and on the 13th Mr. Conant 
examined lady Douglas. Was there any 
crime, then, in publishing the letter, even 
if the Princess of Wales had authorized 
it?” Was that in itself high treason? was 
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the Princess to be beheaded becatse her 
letter had appeared in a public news. 
paper? It was understood that private 
examinations were still proceeding. The 
noble lord disclaimed all kndwledge of 
them. But if such was the case, he did 
not see how the noble lord could justify 
himself in remaining any longer in office, 
If the noble lord could not discover, as he 
confessed he had not been able to discover, 
legal criminality, the intercourse ought 
not to be interrupted. If justifiably in- 
terrupted now, why was it not interrupted 
in the year 1806? It should be unre- 
stricted, or interdicted altogether. If the 
restraint was only to last, as the noble 
lord had said, till the Princess Charlotte 
should return to town, why not expostu- 
late with the Princess of Wales upon her 
impatience, and point out the time when 
it would be fully gratified ? It would not 
have been dilficult, he believed, to have 
persuaded her, if the advisers of the Prince 
Regent had been so disposed, to submit 
to any measure which, while it corre 
sponded with the dignity of her station, 
did not outrage the feelings of nature. 

As a proof of the iniddvanitin of het 
Royal Highness, of her disposition to 
adopt any conciliatory measure, he would 
state the following fact. Immediately 
after the late discussions, he had been in 
company with a noble attendant upon the 
Princess of Wales, and in his eagerness to 
promote in every possible an event s0 
much to: be wished for, he had hastily 
sketched such a letter as he conceived if 
written by her Royal Highness would be 
well calculated to effect conciliation if 
it could be effected by honourable and 
dignified submission. 

The letter was taken to her Royal 
Highness, and she had done him the ho- 
nour to adopt it, to copy it with her own 
hand, with the intention of sending it to the 
Prince of Wales. But this healing and de- 
sirable ab had been prevented, by her re- 
ceiving information, that sir John and lady 
Douglas were again under examination, 
and that, too, with the sanction of the 
Lord Chancellor. The letter he would 
read, if the House would indulge him. 
The following was a copy of it. 

“Sir; I once more approach yout 
Royal Highness, and can venture to assure 
ie Sir, that if you will deign to read my 

etter, you will not be dissatisfied with 
its contents. 

The Report made by certain membels 


‘of his Majesty’s privy council, was com 
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municated to me by lord Sidmouth, and 
its contents appeared to those, upon whose 
advice I rely, to be such as to require on 
my part a public assertion of my. inno- 


cence, and a demand of investigation, 


It cannot be unknown to your Royal High- 
ness that I addressed a letter to the Lord 
Chancellor, and a duplicate of that letter 
to the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
for the purpose of its being communicated 
tothe two Houses of Parliament. 

’ «The Lord Chancellor twice returned 
my letter, and did not communicate its 
contents to the House of Lords, 

«“ The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons thought it: his duty to announce t 
receipt of my letter, and it was read from 
the chair. ‘To my inexpressible gratifi- 
cation I have been informed, that, although 
no proceeding was instituted according to 
my request, certain discussions which took 
place in that honourable House, have re- 
sulted in the complete, unequivocal, and 
universal acknowledgment of my entire 
innocence, to the satisfaction of the world. 

« Allow me, Sir, to say to your Royal 
Highness, that I address you now re- 
lieved from a load of distress which has 
pressed upon me for many years. 

“TI was always conscious that I was 
free from reproach. I am now known to 
be so, and worthy to bear the exalted title 
of Princess of Wales.  _ 

“ On the subject of the confirmation of 
the Princess Charlotte, I bow, as becomes 
me, and with inplicit deference,to the 
opinion expressed by his Majesty, now 
that I have been made acquainted with it. 
His Majesty’s decision I must always re- 
gard as sacred. 

“To such restrictions as your Royal 
Highness shall think proper to impose 
upon the intercourse between the Prin- 
cess Charlotte and myself, as arising out 
of the acknowledged exercise of your pa- 
rental and royal authority, I submit with- 
out observation.. But I throw myself upon 
the compassion of your Royal Highness, not 
to abridge more than may be necessary 
greatest,indeed, my only pleasure. 

“Your Royal Highness may be assured, 
that, if the selection of society for the 
Princess Charlotte, when on her visits to 
me, were left to my discretion, it would 
he, as. it always has been, unexceptionable 
for rank and character. If your Royal 
Highness would condescend, Sir, to name 
the society yourself, your injunctions 
should be strictly adhered to. 

“ I willnotdetain your Royal Highness 
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—I throw myself again on your royal 
justice and compassion, and I| subscribe 
myself, with perfect sincerity, and in the , 
happy feelings of justified innocence, your 
Royal Highness’s, &c, &c. &c.” 

This letter, thus hastily written, the 
| Princess. had copied with ber own hand, 
when she was informed that a host of 
attornies and spies and informers were 
again at work—that the carrion evidence, 
so long buried, was to be flung before 
the public, to offend the general sense— 
that the Douglases were again sent for. 
Under these circunistances, could she be 
expected to send it? He had held the 
late debate to have been a verdict of ac- 
quittal—a verdict, in which all who had 
joined in that debate most entirely con- 
curred. He had, then, naturally en- 
tertained the hope, that her Royal High- 
ness had at length arrived at the period 
when she might be permitted to leave 
her lonely state, that the sun was again 
shining upon her, and that she might 
now be received again by her royal hus- 
band. Had it been possible to send 
such-a letter, all might now have been at 
rest. Unfortunately this had been ren- 
dered impracticable, and he had only to 
lament the disappointment of the general 
wish and hope. Before the representa 
tives of the people of England, then, 
he now defied the accusers of her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales. He 
challenged them to the assertion and to 
the proof of her guilt. He called upon 
them to produce their charges, and to 
bring her Royal Highness to a public trial. 
She could not prosecute in her own name, 
and she had no husband to prosecute 
for her. He had heard it said, that she 
ought to leave the country. Was it fit the 
Princess of Wales should leave the coun- 
try? Was it for innocence to fly? In the 
whole world, perhaps, she was the person 
the most unprotected. She came hither 
to a high destination, but on the hard con- 
dition attached to female royalty: a fo- 
Teigner, unknowing and unknown. Let 
the House recollect the fate of Caroline 
Matilda, the sister of his present Ma- 
jesty, who was unfortunately married to 
a person unworthy of her—the then king 
of Denmark. A conspiracy was formed 
in the court of that kifigdom, which 
arose out of a struggle for power. Brandé 
and Struensé were executed; and to 
the former it was imputed that he had 
been criminally connected with the 


queen. She was described by the 
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historian as suffering in consequence 
of her being far removed from the 
equitable tribunals of this country. In 
Denmark, it was said, that justice was 
not to be expected, which she would have 
been sure to experience had she been sq 
fortunate as to bave continued subject to 
the mild and equitable laws of England. 
Caroline Matilda, an English princess, 
could nat obtain justice in Denmark. But 
the case of the Princess of Wales was 
in England, and ~she might, therefore, 
expect to have her conduct judged of by 
the laws of England. She was suspected, 
and she asked to be brought, for the in- 
vestigation of her conduct, before an Eng- 
lish tribunal. An English princess could 
not obtain English justice in Denmark. 
But she, a German princess, asked with 
confidence for English justice in England. 
She, the niece of this very Caroline Ma- 
tilda, asked that justice in England, which 
had been denied to her aunt in Denmark. 
Caroline Matilda, when rouzed from her 
repose by the tumult which took place in 
the palace on the explosion of the plot 
formed against her life and honour, en- 
destouted to escape from her persecutors, 
to throw herself at the feet of her weak 
and deluded husband. In her anti-cham- 
ber she was met by her mortal enemy 
Rantzau, and she returned to her chamber. 
‘Again she-took courage and rushed forth ; 
in the interval a body of soldiers had been 
stationed there to oppose her course, 
Regardless of the bayonets which were 
presented at her breast, she persevered, 
and forced her way to the apartment of 
the king; but he had been removed. She 
was secured, and carried to the castle of 
Cronberg. Her enemies had intended 
to take her life, but the blow was averted 
by the powerful intervention of her bro- 
ther, our most gracious sovereign, and 
having been removed to Zell, she expired 
in her 24th year of a broken heart; the 
deprivation of the society of her children 
having preyed upon ber mind more than 
every other circumstance of her great and 
unmerited misfortunes. The » evidence 
‘against her, as historians stated, far from 


warranting a legal conclusion of guilt, 


did not amount even to presumptive proof 


of it. 
~ On what foundation of authority did 


‘the innocence of the Princess of Wales 


stand ?}—on this—lord Eldon, as a lawyer, 

as the high legal authorities of Denmark 
fee done with respect to Matilda) said, the 
greater part of the evidence was satisfac: 
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torily disproved, and as for the remainder, 
all men utterly discredited it. But these 
mysterious examinations still continued, 
and her Royal Highness found, notwith. 
standing the boast of the historian, that 
there was not even in this country any 
tribunal to which her guilt or innocence 
could be brought to issue. If she resolved 
to quit this country she had now no father 
to go ta; nor had she even her father's 
country to afford her an asylum. Just 
after the period when these examinations 
had been conducted with so much acti. 
mony against his beloved daughter, he 
had paid the forfeit of his life at the battle 
of Jena. She had however the consola- 
tion to know that her father had received 
all the papers relative to the investigation 
of her conduct, and had expressed his dy- 
ing conviction of his daughter’s innocence, 
The Princess had the satisfaction of know. 
ing, that he lived to be informed of her 
acquittal, and died in the persuasion of 
her entire innocence. What protection, 
then, had the Princess of Wales? She 
had a right to that of her husband and of 
the law. Would the House deprive her 
of the latter? Her husband had with. 
drawn from her Royal Highness his pro 
tection; and was that House to withhold 
from her its protection also? She ha, 
indeed, her noble mother here—the sis. 
ter of Caroline Matilda; she had her 
bosom to retire to. She had also the 
sanction of the countenance and affee- 
tion of her gallant brother, but he had 
not the same means of affording her pro- 
tection. She, therefore, or rather he, 
(Mr. Whitbread) in her name, called on 
that House—the representatives of the 
people of England,—to become the pro- 
tectors of an innocent, traduced, and de 
fenceless stranger—-the mother of their 
future queen. He wished most sincerely 
that « The Book” now lying on the table 
of the House, before him, had never been 
printed ; he wished that the letter to his 
Majesty in the year 1807, threatening that 
the book should be published on the fol- 
lowing Monday, had never been written. 
He did not ask of the House to approve of 
any subsequent letter which had sinee 
been published: he only asked of them to 
compare that letter with the threatening 
letter dictated by Mr. Perceval. He 
should not, however, read the two. He 
would not do it, on account of Mr. Per: 
ceval, who was now no more. He did not 
wish to execute justice on him, but he 
would on lord Eldon, if he could, becays 
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ler, on him he thought justice should be done. | venting the repetition or continuance of 
ese [He would read the two letters for the sake | such publications.” 
ed, 1 of executing justice on the one, were it not | ©The question having been put from the 
ithe [that he might thereby seem to be doing | chair, , 
hat Ban act of injustice to the memory of the | Lord Castlereagh said, the hon. gentle- 
any ff other. man, in the course of his speech, had in- 
nce One word more, and then he had | troduced a vast body of matter, which 
ved done. He should certainly abstain from | was wholly unconnected with, and irrele- 
her § making the motion of which he had given | vant from, the motion with which he had 
er’s [BE potice, and earnestly hoped that a dis- | concluded. He however would not be 
Just position similar to that which he knew to | induced by any thing contained in the 
ions | exist on one side, might be eyinced,,on | speech of the hon. gentleman, to follow . 
cris the other. It was never too late to con- | him through the great variety of topics 
he ciliate, and if, even now, matters could be | into which he had entered, and:the state- 
ttle J brought to that crisis, he was certain the | ments he ad grounded on papers which 
ola- JM nation would esteem it the greatest boon | were not connected in any way with the 
ved [ that could be conferred on the country. business before parliament, For his own | 
tion J As a preliminary to his motion, he | part he knew not what practical end could 
dy- would put in two papers, the Morning | be answered by the course of proceeding 
nee, Herald and Morning Post of Saturday last. | which he had adopted. Would that 
\OW- The Speaker asked, what part of the | course produce conciliation? Would it 
her @ papers which he had put in, the hon. | tend to foster that canciliatory spirit, 
n of gentleman intended to complain of ? which the hon. gentleman seemed to 
‘ion, @ Mr. Whitbread having stated that they | think existed in a high quarter? However 
She § were marked, he moved, that the Morn- | much conciliation had been spoken of 
d of § ing Herald of Saturday, March the 13th, | throughout this business, it did not seem to 
her and the same paper of Monday, March | have been cherished by those who were 
vith- § 15,1513, should be delivered in, and the | most loud in recommending it. -What, he 
pro- paragraphs complained of be read. This | would ask, appeared in the public prints 
hold § having been done, the honourable gentle- | the very day after the last discussiun on 
had, J man stated his complaint against these | the subject in that House? Instead of any 
sis- § Papers, purporting to contain the Deposi- | thing calculated to produce conciliation, 
her M tions taken before certain privy coun- | the next documents with which the public 
the Mf sellors therein alleged to have been \ap- | were indulged, were two letters written 
ffee- B pointed by his Majesty, to enquire into | to his Majesty himself, which were pub- 
had § matters touching the conduct of her royal | lished for the evident purpose of throw- 
pro- highness the Princess of Wales, in which | ing blame on another illustrious person- 
he, @ Depositions her Royal Highness is ac- | age. 
d on § cused of the crimes of adultery and trea- | This proceeding was followed up by the 
the son, but which charges are in the said | speech which had just been uttered by 
pro- § publications alleged to have been declared | the hon. member, a speech by which he 
de- § by the said privy counsellors to be wholly | was satisfied the House would agree with 
their unworthy of credit, him in thinking he was more likely to 
rely He then moved the following Resolu- | promote the etfects he appeared to depre- 
able tion :— . cate than to obviate them. The delivery 
been § “ That an humble Address be presented | of this speech was altogether inconsistent 
o his fo his royal highness the Prince Regent, | with the rules of parliament, and if he 
that B expressive of the deep concern and in- | had not been unwilling to interrupt that 
> fol- B dignation with which this House has seen | hon, member in pursuing the subject on 
itten. publications so insulting to the honour | which he had employed his eloquence, he 
ve of Mand dignity of his Majesty’s royal family, | would have noticed the irregularity of the 
since §§ % offensive to decency and good morais, | proceeding. He agreed most perfectly 
m to Mand so painful to the feelings of all his | with the hon. member, that the monarchy 
ning  Majesty’s Joyal subjects; and that this | was deeply concerned in the proceedings 
He # House humbly requests that his Royal | to which the attention of the House was 
He Highness will give directions that proper | directed. Nothing could more nearly 
Per: measures may be taken to discover and | concern the interests of the monarchy than 
d not # bring to justice all the persons concerned | the subject which had been introduced to 
it he fin committing, or procuring to be com- | them; and it was their duty, with cool 
cause B Mitted so high an offence, and for pre- | and deliberate consideration, to decide on 
| 
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what they, according to the constitution of 
parliament, had a right to do. Sorry, 
however, he certainly was, that the: dis- 
cussion which had taken place had led to 
such speeches, from the hon. gentleman 
and others, as he could not hear without 
feeling considerable pain. The good 
sense of parliament was now called on to 
act ; and he hoped it would, in the outset, 
express its dissent from the course pro- 
posed by the hon. gentleman—a course 
entirely different from that which he had 
originally stated his intention of pursuing. 
He began his speech in a manner not at 
all relevant to the motion which he meant 
to propose; and if he (lord Castlereagh) 
did not feel a strong disinclination to in- 
terrupt the hon, gentleman, he should 


_have felt it his duty to have called him to 


order—since, under the mask of defend- 
ing the Princess of Wales, he had indulged 
himself in a most personal, improper, 
illiberal, unfair, and unparliamentary at- 
tack on his royal highness the Prince 
Regent.—(Cries of Order, Order !) 

Mr. Whitbread objected to the terms in 
which the noble lord had described his 
conduct ; and 

Lord Castlereagh asserting, that what he 
hhad said was perfectly justifiable, 

The Speaker requested to know whether 
the hon. member wished the words of the 
noble lord to be taken down? 


Mr. Whitbread having replied in the 


affirmative, 
The Speaker. The hon, member desires 


_ the words of the -noble lord to be taken 


down. The Clerk witl do so—and he will 
then read them aloud, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, whether the words so written 
were those made use of. 

Mr. Whitbread then proceeded to dictate 
the words to the Clerk, in which he was 
assisted by several of his friends.—To this 
proceeding the Speaker objected, observ- 
ing, “ That, as the hon. member com- 
plained of the words, he alone should 

oint them out.’ The sentence was at 
ength written by the Clerk, thus— 
“ Under the mask of defending the Prin- 
cess of Wales, the gentleman has in- 
dulged himself in the most improper, and 
unparliamentary personal attack on his 
royal highness the Prince Regent.” 

The words having been read by the 
Clerk, - be 

Lord Castlereagh took up the paper on 

ad been 


which the offensive expressions 
copied, and admitted they were those he 
‘had used—adding, that he had no expla- 


nation to offer. 


The Princess of Wales. [11 


Mr. Whitbread. Consistently with my 
parliamentary duty, it is a task incumbent 
on me to demand of the noble lord, whe. 
ther he used these terms? If I acted jn 
such a way as to deserve their application, 
it was the duty of the noble lord to moyg 
for my committal to the Tower. 

The Speaker. It now remains with the 
noble lord, either to admit or to deny the 
words which he is stated to have used; jf 
he admits them, it will then be competent 
for him to offer such explanation, with 


‘respect to his intent and meaning, as he 


may think proper, . 
Lord Castlereagh admitted the correct 
ness of the words as taken down. : 
The Speaker. The noble lord has now»; 
an opportunity of entering into such ex. 
planation as he may deem necessary. 
Lord Castlereagh. 1 shall now proceed 
to state, why I conceive the hon. gentle. 
man did, under the mask of defending the 
Princess of Wales, make an attack on his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, which 


| I consider unfair, illiberal, and unpaglia 


mentary. The hon. gentleman, in the 
course of his speech, selected a chapter 
from the history of those distressing event, 
by which we are all so deeply affected, 
which I thought neither he, nor any other 
member of that House, would have re 
sorted to—I mean those ubhappy perf 
sonal differences between the Prince andi 
Princess of Wales, which we must all. con 
template with feelings of the most acute 
regret. He did advert to, those circum 
stances; he proceeded to argue the ques 
tion, as if connected with them ; and a& 
sumed, that the whole demerits of the 
transaction were to be ascribed to hi 
Royal Highness—and that, if the Princes 
of Wales were criminal, it arose from th 
which had been pursued towards 
er. 
Mr. Whitbread. I deny having dra 
any such inference as that stated by he 
noble lord—I deny having meant to prt 
duce such an impression—I know W 
much of parliamentary proceeding 4 
have uttered such sentiments.—If 1 hal 
delivered myself in the way the nobl 
lord has described, it was his duty to hat 
called me to order; and, I am sure, SiMfihi 
speaking under your cognizance, if al 
thing improper had fallen from. me, y# 
would have immediately enforced obed 
ence to the rules of the House, You 


not having stopped me, is, I think, of} 

self a sufficient proof, that no part of maW 

speech called for the designation whiGjK 
e noble lord has applied to it. 
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The Speaker, The noble lord has a 
ight to proceed, and offer such explana- 
tion as he pleases on the subject—when 
he has done, it will be for the hon. mem- 
ber, or any other hon, gentleman, to 
propose any proceeding which he may 
deem expedient. 

Lord Castlereagh. The hon. gentleman 
observes that I ought to have called him to 
order, if he used such language as I have 
described. I did not resort to that course, 


for two reasons ; in the first place, 1 was’ 


uwilling to interrupt him; and, in the 

next, the attack was not made on his 

Royal Highness, as Prince Regent, but as 

Prince of Wales. I think the attack was 

liberal, because it was made in the ab- 

*Bsence of the person to whom it related— 

and because the hon. gentleman was ig- 

norant, whether there was any person 

present who would stand forward to de- 

fend his Royal Highness. 

Mr. Tierney. 1 will put it to the noble 
lord, when the hon, gentleman has dis- 
"Biinctly stated, that he made no observa- 
tion with the feeling imputed to him, 
whether he will persevere in affirming 
that he did? The noble lord will, I am 
sure, give me credit when I state, that 
nothing should induce me to say I heard 
what I did not hear—or to deny my hav- 
‘Bing heard that which I did hear—and, in 
justice, I must observe, that I do not re- 
collect my hon. friend to have said any 
thing which could bear the interpretation 
rgofthe noble lord. The noble lord may 
conceive the whole of my hon, friend’s 
argument, in his view of it, as lying open 
to this interpretation—but. that is ditfe- 
rent from the attaching a particular cha- 
meter to select parts of it. Where, how- 
ever, an hon. member is eharged with 

Baving used intemperate expressions, and 
- [itenies the charge, it is contrary to the 

Micourtesy of the House, and, indeed to the 
‘mcustom of parliament, to persevere in the 
charge. 

Lord Castlereagh. The hon. gentle- 
an-had observed, that, if my statement 

mere correct, 1 ought to move “ that he 

dite committed to the Tower.” Now, I 

W@merely stated, that the general course of 
his argument warranted the inference 
Which I drew. “And I must say, that I 
“gver heard a speech which gave me 

greater pain. 

i] Mr. Whitbread. I am entirely innocent 
of any intention of treating the Prince of 
Wales with disrespect. When such an 

sertion was made, I should have ‘been 
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highly blameable if I did not notice it. 
If any part of my observations appears to 
the noble lord to bear such an inference as 
he has drawn, I can only say, that he is 
mistaken. I never meant that which he 
seems to suppose. 

Lord Castlereagh. Having heard the 
statement of the hon. gentleman; f per- 
fectly acquit him of having intentionally 
used any expression calculated to pro- 
duce the impression to which I have al- 
luded. [Here the matter terminated. ] 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeded with 
his speech. He called on parliament to 
look at the hon. member’s proposition, 
and see if they could agree with it upon 
any principle consistent with expediency 
or justice. -For what was it that this 
champion of the liberty of the press asked 
them to do for the purpose of vindicating 
the Princess of Wales from aspersions 
which he said had been cast upon her— 
why truly at the distance of about a fort- 
night to punish two newspapers for hav- 
ing published the whole evidence, on a 
matter of much interest to the country. 
The course he wished to pursue was, to 
point out to the House, the disagreeable 
situation into which they might be 
brought, if they did not minutely examine 
the motion before them. The proposi- 
tion was, to bring two printers to the bar 
of the House, or to agree to an address, 
which would occasion their prosecution 
by the Attorney General, for -having 
published certain depositions, after all the 
leading documents were placed before the 
public. He did not mean to argue in 
justification of these disclosures, In 
every point of view they were to be de- 
precated as injurious. But this he would 
say, that those who first commenced the 
publication of those papers, were the per- 
sons to be censured. They all knew that 
the other documents were not confined 
to the recesses of the state alone—they all 
knew that they had found their way into 
the hands of individuals; and, ifone set 
of persons disclosed a part of those docu- 
ments, it was not to be expected that others 
would suffer the remainder to be con- 
cealed. It would never be left to one 


‘party, in a matter of this description, to 


publish what would lead to false conclu- 
sions, affecting public men, either in that 
House, or elsewhere, without an effort be- 
ing made to give a more fair view of the 
subject. On that point they were per- 
fectly clear; they knew where the disclo- 
sure began,-and he would now say 
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what he had observed on a former oc- 
casion, that when the disclosures once 
commenced, a ‘very strong necessity 
would arise for going on. But did the 
hon. gentleman really think he could 
persuade the House that they ought to 

rocure the arrest of those printers? 
Vas it not a proof how little the faculties 
of parliament were calculated to meet this 
subject, when the hon. gentleman having 
given notice of a grave motion, for the 
purpose of procuring the prosecution of 
Jady Douglas for perjury, suddenly aban- 
doned that intention?—He found there 
were insurmountable objections to it— 
and, after entering into a long argument 
on the question—after making his own 
partial comments onthe documents, when 
he knew it was quite impossible for any 
gentleman then present to speak to the 
facts, he forgot to redeem the pledge he 
had given, and instead of lady Douglas, he 
ended with a motion perfectly ridiculous ! 
_The House must perceive, that the motion 
was only introduced as giving an opportu- 
nity of making the speech which preceded 
it.—Finding that he must abandon the 
-prosecution of Jady Douglas (because 


there was nothing within the whole scope. 


of their experience, by which parliament 
could be guided in its proceeding on 


_.the subject), the bon. gentleman was at 
Jast compelled to shelter himself by re- 


treat. [Mr. Whitbread was walking out 
of the House at this moment, which cir- 
cumstance, coinciding with lord Castle- 
reagh’s observation, occasioned great 
laughter.]—Really, from the course of the 
hon. gentleman’s argument, the House 
might suppose, that, instead: of desiring 
some proceeding to be taken with respect 
_to the Princess of Wales, he was anxious 
to shew that there was no necessity what- 
ever for any interference of parliament on 
the subject. His principal object seemed 
to be to examine the conduct of the four 
commissioners, who had conducted the 
enquiry, and he thought he ought, in jus- 
tice, to have informed his hon. and learned 


_ friend (sir Samuel Romiily) of his inten- 


tion, and of the line of argument he in- 
tended to pursue, in which case, he was 
sure, that learned gentleman would not 
have fled from the defence of the persons 
with whom he was joined in the com- 
mission, ‘That hon. and learned gentle- 
man had declared the legality of their 


_proceedings, and had admitted, that he 


was the person who, in his judicial charac- 
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depositions, read them over to the persons 
concerned, and saw that they were legal, 


correct, and just. ‘It was to be regretted, 


| 
therefore, that that hon. and learned gen. | 
tleman, bad not staid in his place to con. ) 
tradict the statements of his hon. friend, ‘ 
the more so as the othér persons being & ! 
peers were precluded from that opportu. & ! 
nity of justifying themselves, instead of | 
leaving lord Ellenborough and lord Er. & & 
skine inthe disagreeable situation in which  ° 
they at present stood, under the charges of i 
the right hon, gentleman. It was not for fm | 
him (lord Castlereagh) to discuss the merits b 
of these noble persons, and the learned ) 
gentleman, who was, at the period alluded © 
to, solicitor general; neither was it for t 
him to enter into or pronounce a judge- fe 
ment upon these depositions. He protest. ™ 
ed, as he had done before, that the House ly 
was not fit to entertain the subject, either m ' 
with a view to the happiness of the parties b 
concerned, or with reference to the preser- & 
vation of the tranquillity of the country, & © 
They had no right to assume powers un- jm ™ 
known to their regular functions, under the °° 
specious plea of administering justice, of 
They were incompetent to this duty. It til 
was not within the scope of their func- 2 
tions; and in his opinion, whatever the h 
hon. member-might think of it, neither the hy 
act nor the attempt was calculated to pro 
duce peace in the country, or tranquillity % ™ 
in the minds which deserved to be tran- -. 
quillized. The hon. gentleman observed, 
that he understood him (lord Castlereagh) jf P® 
to have given a verdict of acquittal on the 
subject. He denied that he had ever done Ni 
so; for he did not find himself, as a mi- e 
nister, in a situation which rendered him § °° 
more competent to come to a decision, x} 
than that in which he stood as a member t 
of parliament. ‘The opinion he gave wa ff 4 
not at all shaken; and he again repeatet, “y 
that he. did most distinctly explain to the) 
House, that the opinion which he formed, i | 
when in another council, and with different ay 
references, was perfectly consistent with pr 
the opinion which he gave in the cabinet Wa 


of the duke of Portland, in 1807. He had 
given his vote on a general view of the 
evidence, but he had not proceeded to! 
minute decision. In the opinion he gavé, 
in alate council, that the intercourse be 
tween the Princess of Wales and het 
daughter, should continue under regula 
tion and restraint; he meant not to idl- 
pute criminality to the former, for he 
begged again to be distinctly understoo 
as not assuming any functions which did 


ter, and as their secretary, took down the 
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not belong to him. He founded that. opi- 
nion on what he learned in the year 1807, 
and on no other circumstance. But he 
begged to refuse the exercise of functions 
which he was not called on to make use 
of; and, in the duke of Portland’s admi- 
nistration, he was not directed either to 
try the guilt or innocence of the Princess. 
Inthe Portland cabinet there had been no 
exercise of judgment on the guilt or inno- 
cence of the Princess of Wales, but. the 
delivery of an opinion on the documents 
laid before them.—They knew the law 
better than to pronounce such sentence. 
Much of the evidence against her had pass- 
ed before him; but that part, which went 
to exculpate her, could not be brought be- 
fore him. He was not exercising a judge 
ment on the guilt or innocence of that il- 
lustrious personage—he was called merely 
to give an opinion on the documents laid 
before him. That opinion he gave in the 
words which he had used on a former oc- 
casion; but it was not on his dicta that the 
hon. gentleman should state the inno- 
cence of the accused party—every subject 
of the realm must be considered innocent 
till proved guilty by due course of law. If 
it had been the opinion of the cabinet, 
from a consideration of the depositions, 
that she should be put upon her trial for 
high treason, his concurring in that opi- 
nion, if it were his, which it certainly was 
not, would not have shaken the right which 
she, and every other person in the realm, 
possessed, under the law, of being deemed 
innocent till she was declared guilty. He 
was not competent to convict or acquit 
her. Her conduct was not brought before 
the council for that purpose. And he 
agreed in the sentiment of lord Gren- 
ville’s cabinet, that it was foreign from 
their duty to exercise such a power. The 
Minute of that cabinet was as follows :— 
“We are fully convinced that it cannot 
be your Majesty’s wish, that we should 
lay before you a detailed account of the 
proceedings which have been instituted 
by the legal advisers of the Prince of 
Wales. And we beg leave, with all due 
humility, to state, that the laws have not 
laced us in. a situation to decide on the 
guilt or innocence of any subject of the 
tealm, much less on a person so nearly 
connected with the royal family.’’—He 
Bvihered to the principle laid down in that 
inule—it was not their duty to try, in 
any judicial sense, her Royal Highness. 
t, looking at alt the circumstances be- 
fore them, it was for them to say, whether 
(VOL. XXV.) 
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some proceeding should not be had 
against her—and, in the words of the Mi- 
nute, “ it was not deemed expedient that 
any further proceeding should take place,”” 
an opinion which he considered indispen- 
sible to the cause of jastice—The hon. 
gentleman observed, that this transaction 
must come to a decisive point, one way or 
other—and what was the decisive step he 
advised them to take? Why, to hasten 
that crisis, a prosecution of two newspaper 
proprietors was the only measure which 
the deliberative wisdom of the hon. gen- 
tleman could devise. What did he mean 
by this? Did he think it necessary to in- 
stitute this trial for the purpose of proving 
the innocence of the Princess of Wales? 
Would a mock trial of this nature have that 
effect? The very idea was absurd. How 
would this affect the question as to the Prin- 
cess of Wales? Whose honour, he should 
be glad to know, would be proved by the trial 
of those persons? The expediency of any 
farther proceeding was negatived by the 
cabinets of the duke of Portland and lord 
Grenville—all the depositions were deliver- 
ed to her Royal Highness, who made such 
observations on them as she thought fit, 
and had affidavits sworn in contradiction 
of them—but still the subsequent opinion 
of those cabinets was, that no farther pro- _ 
ceeding should take place. The hon. gen- 
tleman had not distinctly pointed out what 
course was to be pursued. He seemed de- 
sirous that a fresh examination should be 
instituted; but, for his own part, he could 


hot consider any person a wise and pru- 


dent protector of the honour of the Prin- 
cess of Wales, who would call on parlia- 
ment to pursue such a course, if they were 
competent to do it, which, he contended, 
they were not. With respect to the recent 
examinations alluded to by the hon. mem- 
ber, he would neither admit. or deny that 
such examinations were going on. He 
had on the other night declined answering 
the hon. member’s questions, and his rea- 
sons for not giving any answer to the 
questions which were then put to him, still 
remained in full force. Nothing that he 
had heard from him this night, had satis- 
fied him that im propriety or wisdom, he 
ought to depart from that determination. 
He was resolved to give no answers on the 
subject, till he saw in what parliamentary 
manner those answers would be applied. 
He would not answer the questions of the 
honourable member; but he would say, 
with perfect decorum, he tvould not an- 
questions as to what happened out 
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of that House. He would not submit his 
public conduct, or as a minister of the 
crown, to be catechised by the honourable 
member to see if he approved or disap- 
proved of it. He must lay parliamentary 
grounds for his propositions, and on the 
present important occasion, though on 
matters of minor consequence, it might be 
convenient for the dispatch of business to 
allow in courtesy of question and answer, 
he saw enough of this subject to resolve 
him not to relax. He would neither agree 
that the documents should be produced 
nor would he, in his place, as a minister o 
the crown, answer any interrogatories, till 
he was thoroughly satisfied of the parlia- 
mentary which was intended 
to be instituted. If the Princess were 
placed on her trial, then, of course, she 
would have the protection of the law for 
her defence. But the House ought to take 
care of those defences which were not ac- 
cording to the law or constitution of the 
country, but arose from that sort of cla- 
mour which was the worst description of 
defence any person could have. He was 
not aware, that there was a disposition in 
any quarter, to deprive the Princess of 
Wales of all proper protection; on the 
eontrary, there was every desire to afford 
her the utmost protection of the law.— He 
thought he had said enough to shew, what 
an ill effect the constant agitation of this 
subject in patliament, without any specific 
object, must have on the public mind.— 
The hon. member had not been able to 
state any measure more specific than the 
sagem of two printers. Now, when 
e consented to this sacrifice of the liberty 
of the press, it was to be hoped that he 
would have acted on a broad and libe- 
ral plan—and, instead of making the 
invidious selection which he had done, 
that he would have moved for the prosecu- 
tion of all persons who had pubJished 
those documents.—Indeed, it appeared to 
him, that these two newspapers had been 
very tardy in committing the sin of dis- 
closure. His lordship concluded by ob- 
serving, that he would oppose the motion, 
as relating to a transaction in which par- 
Jiament could not interfere, with advantage 
to the cause of justice, to the parties con- 
cerned, and, above all; to the safety and 
tranquillity of the country. Let them 
ook soberly to the state of the question, 
and not allow their passions to be misled 
by the hon. member. Instead of their 
agreeing with him they would take no step, 
except they saw that it would be consis- 
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tent with the welfare and peace of the 
country, and with the honour and dignity 
of parliament. 

‘Mr. Ponsonby said, he must confess that 
some parts of the speech of his hon. friend 
did very much surprise him. He was not 
at all aware, being ignorant of those pro- 
ceedings, that any blame could be at 
tached to the four Commissioners, who, in 
1806, were directed by his Majesty to 
proceed with the investigation. But, if 
what his hon. friend asserted was correct, 
it was impossible for him to acquit them of 
blame, of very great blame, as having sub- 
mitted to the crown a deposttion, purport. 
ing to be the result of a witness’s evidence, 
when that deposition was not borne out 
by the examination. Nothing could be 
more censurable than this, which he might 
call a judicial forgery. He, however, 
was of opinion, that the zeal of his hon, 
friend had misled him ; that he had been 
deceived by the person who put into his 
hand that unauthorized and unvouched 
paper, which he had that night produced 
In opposition to Mrs. Lisle’s deposition; 
that those four Commissioners had done 
the crown and Mrs. Lisle justice, and 
had not submitted what her evidence 
would not fully bear out. From the high 
situation of those four Commissioners, 
being all peers, they could not be present 
to explain their conduct ; and he was ex- 
tremély sorry too, that his hon. and 
learned friend. (sir S. Romilly), who acted 


as secretary under the commission, had 
quitted the House previous to the charge 
being made. If a deposition was sub- 
mitted to the crown, not warranted by the 
evidence, his hon. and learned friend (and 
hé would speak his sentiments openly) 
must be as culpable as any of the Com 


missioners. But he would rest on the 
known probity and character of those 
noble lords, he would rest ‘on the known 
probity of his learned friend, his opinion, 
that nothing was submitted to the crown 
but what was warranted by the evidence, 
He had, however, endeavoured to supply 
the absence of his hon. friend, by writing 
to him a note, in which he stated what 
had passed, and requesting his presence 
in the House, so that he would probably 
be. in his place before this debate was 
finished, te give some explanation on this 
subject to the House.—With regard to the 
motion, he would give it his support ; but 
from reasons in many respects different 
from those urged by the hon. mover.. Hi 
believed no man in'that House,’ or out of 
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it, could venture to assert, that he had, on 
any occasion, interfered improperly, or in- 
terfered at all in those unfortunate dissen- 
tions which existed among the royal 
family. He had voted against the mo- 
tion the other night; and if the motion 
this night was for the prosecution of lady 
Douglas, he would vote against that also; 
because he could not conceive any good 
that would arise from such a prosecution. 
But what was the motion then under con- 
qideration? It was a motion calling for the 
prosecution of certain printers of two 
newspapers for publishing the depositions 
relative to the Toieeren of Wales; but if 
the hon. gentlemen opposite would rather 
that all who had offended should be prose- 
cuted, if they had thought it better that 
every printer who had published those 
depositions should be punished—he would 
vote for that alse. He had ne objection 
to the motion soextended, and would vote 
for the punishment of all who had pub- 
lished these depositions. In the speech 
of the noble lord, he observed a very 
great fallacy, in thinking these not more 
reprehensible than former publications. 
The noble lord had spoken of those with 
whom the publication ef the documents 
commenced ; but he should have recol- 
lected, that, in the first publication, there 
was nothing which was shocking to the 
mind or to public morals, while those 
which had been lately produced displayed 
such a scene of pollution and infamy, as 
was not to be equalled in any family of 
high distinction in Europe—much less in 
one exercising the powers of sovereignty. 
He would put it to the candour, the ho- 
nour, the feeling of the House, was it 
fitting that publications, such as these, 
should be permitted to be continued in a 
civilized country? He did not wish to 
stir up seeds of strife—he.did not wish to 
ive one party an advantage over another; 
t he was desirous of putting an end to 
such disclosures altogether—he wished to 
remove the frightful exhibition now held 
up before the public. What would be 
the consequence if such a system were 
suffered to go on? Every vile and filthy 
anecdote that could be collected together 
would be disseminated through the coun- 
try. And who would the House then 
have to blame? Why, itself, and itself 
enly--for when a motion was made to put 
a stop to such proceedings as those, the | 
se refused it—and by that means en- 
couraged the depraved taste which was 
gtowing up in the country: they would 
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not punish the offenders brought before 
them, and thus gave a sanction to others. 
to follow their impure example. If the 
House pleased to gratify the malignity of 
any party, by keeping such scenes before 
the public eye, they would reject the mo- 
tion; but let no man hereafter in that 
House raise his voice to complain that 
there was a spirit in the country eager to 
traduce or degrade royalty—let no man 
complain, that there was an antimonar+ 
chical faction in the empire—let no man 
complain, that there were persons anxious 
to make a traffic in family-dissentions, 
only as a grade to raise themselves to 
power.—Let the House hear those re- 
proaches no more—for let who would be 
the persons who began these publications, 
a motion was then made, which, if carried, 
would put an end to such proceedings ;— 
if the propositions were agreed to, the 
House would overthrow the system—if 
they rejected it, the system-would be en- 
couraged ; and, he would venture to pre> 
dict, that before a month was passed, they 
would have bitter reason to regret their 
own improvidence. - 
Mr. Bathurst said, the right hon. gentle- 
man had certainly taken a very different 
view of the question from that urged ia 
its support by the hon. mover, and had 
promised his vote on grounds widely dissi- 
milar from those which influenced that _ 
hon. gentleman. He had however argued 
the case with some shew of reason, which 
entitled him toa statement of the opinions 
of those who found. they could not concur 
in sentiment with him. He would not 
enter into, the hon. mover’s attack upon 
the four peers, who had acted as commis- 
sioners upon the occasion alluded to, but 
merely notice that the whole course of the 
ch with which the motion was pre- 
faced, led to a conclusion to which, ina 
parliamentary view, that speech had not 
the slightest reference. When the hon. 
gentleman talked of a crisis, his motion 
had no more connection with that matter 
than it had with a motion for an adjourn- . 
ment of the House. For what would be 
the result if the prosecutions he proposed 
should be instituted ? How could they 
accomplish his avowed object? And be- 
side, for what offence were they to be re- 
sorted to? Not for calumny, for the news- 


‘papers had not invented the matter, nor 


were they the authors of the documents. 
Their crime it seemed, in the eyes of the 
hon. gentleman, that they had published 
the whole book, and not partial extracts to_ 
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prejudice the public in any way. Their 
enly offence was that of presuming to pub- 
lish all the evidence, and if convicted of 
this, what would that conviction do to- 
wards vindicating the Princess of Wales ? 
But the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last had gone on another ground, and 
wished to punish these publishers for the 
indecency and gross impropriety of their 
‘offence against the public morals; which, 
hesaid, was so great that it ought not to be 


_ everlooked. Let the House then look at 


the subject in that light, and not couple 
the question with considerations altogether 
distinct. If they did so, and agreed tothe 
motion on these arguments ; if they once 
began to act as custodes morum, they 
might be assured they would very soon 
have their hands full of this sort of busi- 
ness. He put it to them to say, if there 
really was any thing in this so offensive to 
public morals as to call for their interfe- 
rence. The right hon. gentleman had 
cautioned them that if they did not take 
this step to night they would have no cause 
to complain of the existence of such evils, 
nor any right to apply a remedy to them 
hereafter. In his opinion avery great dis- 
tinction was to be drawn. These docu- 
ments were not the invention of the print- 
ers implicated in this motion; they 
might at one time have been published by 
the Princess of Wales herself, and if they 
had been so published, would any one say 
that the publication would have subjected 


her Royal Highness to pains and penalties, 


such as were now proposed to be inflicted 
on these printers. These papers were 
matter. of history ; not productions in- 
‘serted for party purposes, to gratify malig- 
nity, or convey partial or mischievous im- 
pressions. When indecent trials were pub- 
lished, for the sake of justice, noone thought 
of prosecuting their authors. These were 
not original inventions and he did not see 
that by passing them over the House was 
precluded) from any subsequent measures, 
‘or from taking up any offence in future 
which they might deem worthy of their 
‘interference. They ought also to look a 
little to the cause of these publications. 
The first door to them was opened by 
those who printed the Princess of Wales’s 
letter, and after that ill-advised step, it was 
not to be wondered at that persons in pos- 
session of the whole documents should feel 
themselves at liberty to make them public, 
in order to do away the false impressions 
made by the promulgation of partial and 
garbled extracts. Under all the cir- 
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cumstances of the case, he considered the 
laying of the whole before the public to 
be no offence. 

Lord Milton said, that had the motion 
related to the prosecution of lady Douglas, 
it would have been a matter of much 
doubt how he should have given his vote; 
but as the hon. gentleman had changed 
his course, no doubt remained on his mind 
in what manner he ought to decide. If 
the House did not interfere on this occa 
sion, it never could in any case hereafter, 
The press, in this case, had transgressed 
the bounds of morality and of decency, 
and he called on the House to visit on the 
publishers of the disgusting and obscene 
documents complained of, the just ven: 
geance of the House. This was the mote 
necessary, when they considered the high 
situation of the parties affected by these 
shameful publications. Hetherefore warmly 
contended for the prosecution of the print- 
ers; as if they were suffered to escape 
with impunity, a bad example would be 
set to others who saw the gross breaches 
of public decorum which were allowed to 
be committed without punishment. 

Mr. Cartwright conceived that. no good 
could result in this instance from parlia- 
mentary interference. He lamented the 
nature of these publications, but blamed 
those whose first publication of the Prin. 
cess’s letter had naturally led to them, as 
the source of all the mischief that might 
ensue. That letter contained paragraphs 
calculated strongly to excite public opi- 
nion in acertain direction, and he could 
easily enter into the feelings of persons 
who deemed it right that there should be 
no partial statements of this important 
business; but that, if any part came forth, 
then that all should appear before the 
country. The hon. mover had-in conclu 
sion said that his object was conciliation= 
for his part he could imagine nothing %# 
well calculated to insure this blessing t 
to abstain from such speeches and motions 
as the hon. gent. had just made. He ear- 
nestly hoped that this would be the last of 
these attempts, as.it was impossible to see 
that any good could resultfrom them; and 
on the other hand their tendency to com 
firm and increase all the mischief, the re 
moval of which they pretended to have 
in view, was sufficiently obvious. 

Mr. Stephen acknowledged that he had 
read these papers not only with pain but 
with grief; but he had read documents 
equally disgusting in other papers, and in 


some of them before last Saturday. Bus 
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he tose to speak to another point. He 


rose in consequence of an attack on the 
poorsee of an illustrious friend of his, the 


ion fe revered and lamented Mr. Perceval. 
as, When the hon. mover took merit to him- 
ch HB self for not doing justice to the memory 


ie; HP of that virtuous minister ; when he talked 
ed [% ofsparing his character by not drawing 
ind / acomparison between his conduct on a 
If former occasion, and that of the hon. gen- 
cas J tleman himself now, it was barely possible 
er, to listen to him with patience and mo- 


ed deration. Mr. Perceval had undertaken 
ty, J to superintend a book containing the evi- 
the HM dence in the case of the Princess of Wales, 


for her Royal Highness as her defence, and 
if as her advocate he had omitted any 


en. 

ote J passages, to what would he have exposed 
igh J her and himself? tothe charge of having 
ese J omitted and withheld parts of the testi- 
nly J mony, and thereby invalidated the whole. 
nt- # He believed that this was the first time 
ape # the mention of immorality had ever been 


connected with the name of Perceval, or 
that he had been accused of disregard to 
the decencies of life, who had been so 
eminent an example of re-pect to them 
all. But did the hon. gentleman mean to 
say, that as the Princess of Wales’s coun- 
sel, in an appeal she was about to make 
to the public, he had any choice in altering 
or abridging the evidence on which that 


, 43 I appeal was founded ?—And what was the 
ght # letter which had been called—* threat- 
phs ening It was written upon the suppo- 
pis HH sition that by her exclusion from court 
ald being enforced, a sanction would be con- 
ons —& fetred not only upon the charge of levity, 


but upon the more serious accusations 
which had been brought against the Prin- 
cess—that she ought not to acquiesce in 
this ignominy, but afford the public an 


elu opportunity of judging of her conduct. 
n— —& Ought Mr. Perceval, in this case, to have 
(80 HM garbled the evidence? Even the hon. 
han fH gentleman, with all his predilection for 


garbling, would scarcely say that ought 
to have been done. If a line had been 
suppressed, the argument would have been 
— the Princess. Suppose any part 
of the depositions had been left out, would 
itnot then have been said that her Royal 
Highness had made an insidious and un- 
fair appeal ? Yet such was the argument 
of the hon. member, and he deplored that 
her Royal Highness’s case had fallen into 
such hands. He deeply deplored that her 
Royal Highness had not such advisers now 
ashe had at that time. It would: have 
been well for her and for the public; and 
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her defence would not have fallen into 
such injudicious hands as into those of the 
hon. gentleman this night. It was truly 
said, 
«* An open foe may prove a curse, 
But an imprudent friend is worse.” 

A laugh from the opposition bench.) 
—He was glad to see the hon. gentleman 
so jocose now. He had tried to be very 
pathetic in his speech, almost tempting 
him (Mr. S.) to take out his handkerchief, 
and to beguile himself with the idea that 
there was really a tear in the hon. gentle- 
man’s eye. His present merriment proved 
this to be a mistake. Not being pathetic, 
he might be allowed to say, the long in- 
flammatory argument of the hon. gentle- 
man had turned entirely on this, that the 
Princess of Wales had not now a full ac- 
quittal. He’ was not satisfied with the ac- 
guittal of the Grenville Cabinet; with 
that of the Portland Cabinet ; with that 
of the great and revered body who had 
lately investigated the matter ; but out of 
regard to her Royal Highness would set 
all afloat again. This knight of the lan- 
thorn, who stood forward to defy all ac- 
cusers of the Princess; what was the 
lance he broke? A tilt at and prosecution 
of the Morning Post and Morning Herald 
newspapers, What, then, was it by this 
he was to prove the Princess of Wales 
guilty or innocent ?—The hon. gentleman 
had undertaken a heavy responsibility by 
reading the paper relative to Mrs. Lisle’s 
evidence—that paper from which he had 
drawn accusations against four noble lords, 
and the learned gentleman now in his 
place, (sir S. Romilly, who had come in) 
—accusations which, if true, proved that 
they had acted in a manner highly per- 


-fidious to the trust reposed in them, and 


dishonourable to men in any rank ‘in life. 
For what was the charge? That they had 
put words into the mouths of witnesses 
whichthey had never used, and extracted 
evidence by means of questions improper 
for a judge to put, and which would not 
have been permitted if the parties had 
had any legal advisers with them. If 
these were so, these noble lords were more 
reprehensible than he had words to ex- 
press. But he doubted the hon. gentle- 
man’s information. He ridiculed the 
knight errantry of the hon. gentleman, 
which, instead of procuring the evidence 
to be revised, was evaporated in an attack 
upon two editors. As for that concilia- 


tion which, he said, belonged to the letter 
| he had written for the Princess, and read 
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to the House, he (Mr. S.) did not see -all 
that conciliatory temper in it. To him it 
looked more like a triumph on what had 
sed in that House. But he gladly re- 
inquished the subject, having fulfilled the 
object for which he rose, to vindicate from 
the aspersion of want of a reconciliatory 
spirit between man and wife, in Mr. Per- 
ceval, who was himselfan ornament to the 
conjugal state. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he understood that 
since he left the House, a statement had 
been made by his hon. friend nearly 

affecting himself, of which he might have 
expected some previous intimation, and 
which he regretted he was not present to 
hear, having been called away by an in- 
‘dispensible avocation. He did not impute 
it to any want of candour on the part of 
his hon. friend that such a statement took 
place in his absence; and he was ex- 
tremely sorry it was not possible for him, 
at that moment, to give the explanation 
that might be wished. From the account 
of this statement which had been com- 
municated to him, he was extremely sorry 
that he could not give that explanation, 
but still he believed that what he was 
enabled to state would prove so far satis- 
factory to the House. The House would 
have in its recollection, that he stated on 
a former evening he had been present at 
all the examinations but one, on which 


day he did not receive the notice time | 


enough to attend. He had to repeat then, 
that he was present at every examination 
held by the four Lords Commissioners in 
1806, except one; and it unfortunately so 
happened, that this was on the 3d of July, 
‘the day on which the examination of Mrs. 
Lisle took place. He was sorry it so oc- 
curred,not only for bimself,but for the noble 
lords whose conduct had been questioned. 
But unless the examination of that lady 
was conducted in a way very different 
from that of every other examination, he 
must assert, that it was absolutely impos- 
sible that the statement of it, as given by 
his hon. friend, could be the true one. 
The mode of examination was this :—the 
~ witnesses were examined almost exclu- 
sively, by lords Ellenborough and Erskine; 
the questions which they put, were never 
taken down at all—and he (sir S. R.) 
being the only person present, besides 
the Commissioners and the witness, took 
down only the answers of the latter. This, 
indeed, was the course uniformly followed 
in all examinations hefore a magistrate, 
he would again repeat, that no one 


| 
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question was ever taken down. If upog 
oath, he was ready to declare, that he took 
down the evidence precisely ang literally 
in the words of every witness ; it was then 
read over to each of them, or they read it 
themselves, and in some instances made 
alterations suggested by such perusal, 
and then signed the whole, He had. to 
add, that there were no copies of the 
evidence taken by the noble lords, or the 
least alteration introduced by them; bu 
the whole original examinations, in his 
hand-writing, were submitted to the privy 
council. Onthe day when he was absent, 
the evidence was taken by one of the 
learned lords then present. There was, 
therefore, no possibility of the paper pro. 
duced by his hon. friend being authentic, 
unless the noble lords followed a different 
course that day from what they had ever 
before done. He would leave it to the 
House to judge of the probability or po 
sibility of such an alteration of procedure, 
and the evidence would be found in the 
hand-writing of one of the noble lords, 
there being none else present on that day 
but the four Commissioners. Having said 
thus much, he would take the liberty of 
adding, that in his opinion the examina 
tions were taken throughout with the 
utmost impartiality, and rather with a 
leaning to find the Princess not guilty of 
the charges brought against her. 

Mr. John Smith thought that a species of 
disgrace attached to all of those who did 
not use every means in their power 
suppress these scandalous publications, 
Did-not every one wish to hide them from 
his family, and from his servants? From 
the known character and sentiments o 
the hon. and learned member (Mr. Ste 
phen), he expected that he would have 
been clamorous against them ; but, some 
how or other, it so happened that his mo 
rality always chimed in with the direction 
of ministers. He was no friend to prose 
cutions for libels, but this was one of those 
cases in which a public vindication of the 
illustrious personage who had been %# 
atrociously aspersed would be gratifying 
to the feelings of the country: The public 
feeling was strong on this subject, and thet 
feeling ought never to be despised, He 
was sure that the Princess had been hardly 
dealt with, and in a manner which wo 
have been thought harsh if exercised 
against the wife or daughter of any mas 
in that House. He was unwilling to piv 
secute for libel; but very lately he had 
seen a printer convicted of a calumnie’ 
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Mr. 
ressed the utmost abhorrence and detes- 
tation of the gross and scandalous nature 
of the publications in question. 

Mr. Lascelles wished to learn in what 
sense the publishing the depositions in 
council could be called a libel? The 
publishers might have published them 
without authority, but they were not libels. 
Admitting, as he most fully did, that the 
publication of such documents was most 
degrading and reprehensible, he thought 
itought to be considered that the depo- 
sitions alluded to had Jong been in the 
hands of many persons, that some for- 
bearance had, therefore, been shown on 
the part of the editors, and that the even- 
tal publication was in some degree to be 
attributed to the provocation of the ori- 
ginal publication from the opposite quar- 
te. He expected nothing less, when he 
came to the House to night, than to heara 
motion made either to bring her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales to a trial, 
or to indict lady Douglas for perjury. 
He was astonished when he found this im- 
portant proceeding brought so low, as to 
end in the prosecution of a printer of a 
newspaper. He could not understand 
what would be the effect of a prosecution 
of these printers for a libel: nor indeed 
could he see, how the publication of pro- 
ceedings before a privy council could be 
called a libel. He agreed with all those 
who thought the published details were in 
the highest degree disgusting and dis- 

aceful: but he thought the House, be- 
ore it proceeded to vote, should be 
assured of the practical benefit of the 
motions 
_ Mr. Preston, who spoke amidst frequent 
interruptions and loud cries of question, 
was against the motion, and thought that 
ho ground of libel could be laid. 

Sir T. Plomer said, if the attack made 
on the former legal advisers of the Prin- 
cess of Wales had been confined to him- 
self, he should. have been silent: but as 
the character of his deceased friend, and 
of another eminent person, was concerned, 
he should, with the indulgence of the 
House, explain the reasons which influ- 
enced their advice to the Princess. When 


they were called upon to consider how 
they should act in justification of her 
Royal Highness against the char ges brought 


Stephen explained, that he had ex- 
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against her, they had to deliberate what 
would be the public sentiment, if they 
were left in the dark as to the result of an ~ 
enquiry affecting her honour and her life : 
whether the character of the Princess 
would not, in such a case, suffer severely 
by exclusion from the royal presence. 


‘On the best judgment which he could 


form, as to the good and evil likely to 
result from the publication of the investi- 
gation, and not ignorant of the objections 
which lay against such a proceeding, still 
they thought that the vindication of her 
innocence required that the whole should 
be put before the public. Whether such 
judgment was right or wrong, certainly it 
had not been their intention to calumniate 
or traduce her Royal Highness, but to jus- 
tify and acquit; nor did it appear pro- 
bable to him that the present publication 
of the Book could be influenced by a ma- 
licious motive. When the object of ad- 
mission td the royal presence had been 
obtained, the publication was immediately 
abandoned, and such inviolable secrecy 
preserved oy Site it, that he had not 
even trusted himself with a copy, either 
printed or manuscript, of the proceedings : 
and in this secrecy he believed it would 
have still remained, had not the partial 
statements of one side provoked counter 
statements on the other, and thus led toa 
complete disclosure. As to the question 
whether the publication were a libel, his — 
opinion on this subject must appear in- 
terested, for he could not call the work a 
libel, unless he meant to accuse himself 
formerly of such libellous intention, or 
supposed that the Princess meant to ca- 
lumniate herself by the statement which 
was made for the purpose of her vindi- 
cation. 

Mr. Tierney rose to animadvert on the. 
first part of the speech of the hon. and 


‘learned member who had just sat down, 


which contained the most complete justi- 
fication of the motion of his hon. friend, 
and which unless it were contradicted by 
an equally competent authority, would go 
to lay it down that the publication of the 
investigation was no libel. The hon. and 
learned gentleman stated that they, the 
advisers and friends of the Princess of 
Wales, had brought forward this publica- 
tion of the Book as necessary to screen 
her from the inferences from the secret 
inquiry. He should be glad to know how. 
that necessity was less now than former- 
ly? A secret enquiry had been carried 
on in 1806, it was necessary to do some- 
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thing to screen her from the consequences,. 
if the surmises which would naturally fol- 
low remained uncontradicted; a secret 
enquiry was, it seemed, going on now ; 
and was nothing to be done at present for 
her vindication ? The two cases were per- 
fectly parallel; the argument went on 
all sha He should not now examine 
into the manner in which the evidence 
had been suppressed, and so studiously 
suppressed, that large sums of money had 
been offered for a copy of the work. It 
had been said that the Princess was desi- 
rous to have it suppressed ; he believed 
that others had suppressed it for her. But 
to concede this point for the sake of the 
argument. It was inferred, because she 
was received at court, this set every thing 
right; she was upon the footing of any 
other person; there was anend to the 
question; the three lawyers were com- 
pletely satisfied ; the book was no longer 
of any value; and the putting her foot in 
St. James’s was supposed to whitewash all 
stains. | But was she now received at 
court? Was she now in the situation of 
every other person? So far from it, she 
was not even allowed the intercourse of 
her own daughter. She stood therefore 
now in the situation in which she stood 
when her legal advisers thought the 
publication necessary ; and now as then 
some steps should be taken to clear her 
character. Ifthis had been known at the 
time, that she would be received at court,- 
but was to be debarred from the society 
of her child, would she then have been 
willing to suppress the evidence? Would 
she not have thought some farther vindi- 
cation necessary ? Nothing new had hap- 
pened since that period ; no new accusa- 
tions had been hatched ; and he could not 
comprehend, how, standing in precisely 
the same situation as she did, when the 
learned gentleman took his station at the 
bookseller’s door, ready to give his 
publication to the world, in vindication of 
the Princess’s honour, how that learned 
gentleman, the former adviser and advo- 
cate of her Royal Highness, could with- 
hold his assent from a motion calculated 
to vindicate her. honour. No one felt 
more strongly than he did the disagree- 
ble nature of the duty imposed upon them, 
but matters were come to a crisis, and 
sgmething must be done sooner or later, 
to meet that crisis. If the noble lord over 
the way .would state, as he had been 
pressed to do, that any measures were 


taking to come to a decision one way or | 
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the other, to give the House and the coun. 
try satisfaction—he wished the noble lord 
would attend to him, because he had pro. 


fessed himself ready to give an answer if 


any one would give him a reason forso 
doing. If he would only assure him that 
any such measure was in agitation, he 
should not hear one word more from him 


on the subject; he would close his lips, ' 


and await the result in silence. All he 
insisted on was, that they ought not to 
remain in their present situation. He 
could discern by no gesture or look of the 
noble lord, whether they were to remain 
in that situation or not. But waving this 
question, he wished to know by what au- 
thority Mr. Conant had called for the evi- 
dence of any person on the subject; why 
the privy council, being still in full vigour, 
if not abounding. in wisdom, he (Mr, 
Conant) should undertake to meddle with 
matters of state? It had been said by the 
learned gentleman, that the Princess of 
Wales could not intend by the documents 
which were published to criminate herself, 
True ; but he wished to know who were 
the recriminating party. These, he be 
lieved, were those of his Majesty’s minis. 
ters, who -were not satisfied of the inno- 
cence of her Royal Highness, who were 
not quite sincere in their professions on 
that point, and who published these docu- 
ments with very different motives from 
those which had actuated the learned 
gentleman and his colleagues in 180%. 
He did not understand what the opinion 
or declaration of the noble Jord on this 
subject was on the first night he had spoken 
on it, nor on the second night he had 
spoken on it. There was some difference 
between the two, but be could -not tell 
what. On the first night he seemed to 
incline to a complete acquittal, on the se- 
cond he either retracted that opinion, 
or qualified it in a very ambiguous mai- 
ner. Indeed, he was not singular in the 
misfortune of not always understanding 
that noble person ; those who were nearer 
to him, and who heard him more dis- 
tinctly, did not seem to know what they 
were to think. An hon. and learned gen 
tleman (Mr. Stephen) had even gone s0 
far as to declare, that there was not one 
dissentient voice as to the complete inno 
cence of her Royal Highness. | But the 
practical result might be expressed thus, 
« Madam, we have not been able to prove 
you Guilty, and therefore we are com- 
pelled to consider you as innocent.”— 


When a person of her rank was so treated, 
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so tantalized with a mockery of justice, 


would any one say that it was not compe- 


tent for that House to interfere, to urge 
the privy council to a more explicit deci- 
sion, to urge the executive government to 
give effect to that decision ?~—The Princess 
had appealed to the House of Commons 
for redress, and surely the nature of that 
House was much changed, if when a se- 
cret investigation was again set .on foot ; 
if when witnesses were again privately 
examined, who had been publicly de- 
clared perjured, they could not interfere 
effectually for that purpose, not by exer- 
cising jurisdiction themselves ; but by re- 


monstrating against the abuse of jt in- 
others—by not suffering the government 


any longer to trifle with the feelings of 
her Royal Highness or the public, This 
was a privilege which they could always 
exercise in the case of the méanest indi- 
vidual, brought before any tribunal in this 
country. But on the supposition of the 
Princess being brought to a regular trial 
by her peers, the effect’of these publica- 
tions was to prejudge her in the eye of the 
public, to supersede the authority of the 
Minute of Council, and to revive all the 
old absurd gossiping charges, which had 
been exploded. He did not pretend to 
speak from his own knowledge, but there 
were strange rumours afloat. His Royal 
Highness might have had advisers—he 
suspected he had had bad adyisers. He 
would suppose that he knew the person 
who advised the publication in question, 
and that the House knew him, would there 


be a doubt that they would condemn him, 
that they would pass the severest censure 


upon his conduct? But till they did 
know who the person was, they must, 
prima facie, charge this measure on the 
ministers, If it was not their doing, had 
they no suspicion, no means of ascertain- 
ing who was the real author ?—People 
talked of conspiracies, of a conspiracy be- 
tween the Douglases ; but there might be 
conspiracies and collusion elsewhere. If 
the ministers were accessary to this act, 
there were no terms of execration strong 
enough to express his abhorrence of their 
conduct. If they will publish their own 
ease, let them publish a case which 
they believe, not one which they have 
over and over again declared to be.false, 
malicious and unfounded; if they will 


appeal to evidence, let them not appeal to: 


that which they themselves declare to be 

perjured and degraded evidence, nor con- 

sider this as a necessary set-off against the 
( VOL, XXV. ) 
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verdiet of acquittal pronounced by the 
privy council. With these floating ru- 
mours, with these contradictory opinions, 
with all these whisperings and conspira- 
cies, and secret examinations, the charac- 
ter of the whole of the royal family was 
falling into contempt, and nobody could 
tell where it would end. He was not for 
prosecuting the printers of the papers, 
but thought that they ought to he called 
to the bar of the House, to answer by 
whose authority they had published the 
depositions before the privy council, and 
from whom they had received them. He 
should move this as. an amendment to his 
hon. friend’s motion, if he were en- 
couraged by the House.—{A cry of move, 
move ! | 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should not ob- 
ject to withdraw his motion, tomake room 
for the amendment. 

Mr. Tierney then moved, That the printer 
and publisher of the Morning Herald, and 
he afterwards added, aed of the Morning 
Post, do attend at the bar of this House 
to-morrow, to answer to th: e questions. 

The amendment having een put, 

Mr, Ryder observed, that the hon. mover 
had been most unfortunate in not being 
able to get one person to support his mo- 
tion. The hon. member had now aban- 
doned it for the amendment of the right 
hon. gent, which amendment would not 
meet with his support, as he would not be 
accesgary to the House exerting an act of 
authority which might be rendered nuga- 
tory by the individual refusing to answer. 
Upon this ground alone he would oppose 
it; but he was not aware of any good pur- 


_pose any motion on the subject could an- 


swer, and he should therefore oppose all 
others of the same kind. 

Mr. Wynn should vote for the motion, 
not on the views of the hon. mover: he 
did not wish tointerfere inthe unfortunate 


_quarrel; he wished that the authority of 
| that House should be exerted to prevent 


further disclosures. He feared that there 
was ground of apprehension that_all were 
not yet published. 

Mr. Canning, when this subject had 
been before submitted to the House, had 
expressed that he felt the greatest pain, 
and those feelings were not at all dimi- 
nished by his disappointment in being 


again called on to discuss any thing con- 


nected with the present subject. The ob- 

ject he had in view-was, to consider how 

this question could be most advantageously 

69) of; the last motion had occurred 
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to him ; he had deliberated on it much ; 
and upon as mature a consideration as the 
time had allowed, and upon the most im- 
artial view he could take, he considered 
it as less objectionable than either of the 
other motions. which had been sub- 
mitted to the House; -but he would wish 
that one more chance for conciliation were 
given by rejecting the present motion. 
At the same time he did not mean to im- 
_ pute the smallest blame to the hon. mo- 
ver; he would bear his testimony, 
humble as it was, to the talents, the 
eloquence, and the temper with which 
he had brouight it forward. He would 
agree, that the atrocious publication, 
which had been so much animad- 
verted upon, called for censure; but he 
hoped the hon. member would forgive 
him, if still he thought it expedient for all 
parties, and for the sake of quieting the 
agitation of the public and the country, 
that if possible the House should go 
through this trying crisis, without taking 
any step. But the paiience of that House 
might be pushed too far, and even those 
who were at present the most unwilling, 
might feel it an imperiousinevitable duty, 
if there should be. a prolongation of the 
discussion out of doors, that an end should 
‘be put to the public anxiety, as to 
whether any proceedings were going on 
with a view to a further investigation of 
the Princess of Wales’s conduct, and for 
that purpose, originate some proceedings 
in that House. He thought that this 
-would be the case, if the present suspense 
of the public mind were continued much 
longer, if they were not suffered to know 
the real. intentions and sentiments ef mi- 
nisters. He should not have risen to-night, 
had it not been for some allusion made to 
transactions in which he bore a part. As 
far as he was concerned, the minutes of 
the council in 1807 were a perfect ac- 
quittal. If any proceedings were insti- 
tuted with a view to a further investiga- 
tion, and if such proceedings were avowed, 
it was the duty of.that House to abstain 
from all discussion on the subject as long 
as such proceedings were stated to exist. 
The House ought not to take any step 
without the most mature deliberation. If 
-the printer should be called, no man 
could say to what it might extend: the 
object might be defeated by the contu- 
-macy.of the individual; other gentlemen 
ight call other printers, and the House 
might find, itself involved in almost endless 
proceedings. However, the patience of 
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the House must at length be exhausted, 
unless all parties should take a warnin 

from the feeling expressed by the House, 
and a period should be put to that agita. 
tion which at present inflamed the public 
mind. A degree of responsibility had 
been stated to attach on all who were 
members of the cabinet of the duke of 
Portland. For himself, he would say, that 
his conduct had been perfectly consistent; 
in 1807 he had raised his yoice in the 
language of entreaty, of supplication, 
against the printing of the proceedings by 
his right hon. friend, in the vain hope of 
being afterwards able to suppress them, 
His uniform language had been, if. you 
print you publish. Even the sacredness of 
private friendship gave way on such occa- 
sions, as was instanced in the case of are. 
markable pamphlet of lord Bolingbroke’, 
which had been committed by him to 
Pope to have printed, with strict injune- 
tion to destroy all but one copy: but on 
the death of Pope, 1,500 were found in 
his closet. Such was the weakness of the 
holds on human confidence. Before that 
discovery, no person could have supposed 
that Pope would have betrayed his trust 
to his dearest friend. When the book was 
printed, he received a copy for his private 
perusal, as did all the other members ofthe 
cabinet. On the receipt of it, he wrotea 
note to his right hon. friend to the follow- 
ing effect:—“ I have received the book. 
Iam sorry it is printed. I feel assured 
that it will get into publication ; and that 
it may not be supposed it happened 
through my copy, I now return it without 
breaking the seal.”’—As far as could ap- 
pear from ex parte evidence, the innocence 
of the Princess of Wales from all crime 
was completely acknowledged. He was 
not the man to say that the House ought 
to interfere with the rights of the hus- 
band and of the father: these were merely 
domestic arrangements. Viewing the 
situation in which the matter stood, he was 
of opinion that every chance for concilia- 
tion had not been given. Had he beenin 
the councils of the Prince of Wales when 
he became Regent, without restrictions, 
he should have exerted himself, not in the 
vain endeavour to do away personal dis- 
likes, but to bring about such an arrange 
ment as would have preserved the public 
feelings and public decency from being 
shocked, and he conceived that ministers 
must have been highly culpable, if, after 
the restrictions were taken off, they had 


made no such effort. Any person whe 
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would have tried, would not, he thought, 
have found it impracticable, and he hoped 
ithad been attempted. It had been stated, 
that the exalted female, living in a retire- 
ment, without any of the insignia of 
royalty, had fallen into the hands of bad 
advisers. He should like to know whe- 
ther she had the choice of those. who 
ought to have been her advisers. He 
should like to know whether there had 
been any thing like an agreement between 
the officers of the cabinet, to abstain from 
communication with the Princess of 
Wales. Ifthere were such an agreement, 
it could not have been called for; it could 
not have been gratifying to the Prince of 
Wales ; it must have been gratuitous ; his 
noble and generous mind could never 
have required it. Not only the Princess, | 
but every branch of the royal family, had 
aright to the advice of the executive offi- 
cers. If that advice was refused, on those 
officers lay the responsibility of the Prin- 
cess having fallen into improper hands, 
The letter which was the origin of all those 
disclosures—for he must be allowed to say, 
that it was the origin—was, he feared, an 
insuperable difficulty to conciliation. 
Until this night he was ignorant, that that 
letter was written in consequence of a re- 
newed investigation. But whatever he 
might think of the prudence of writing 
such a letter, yet as coming from her 
Royal Highness, it was fit it should be read 
pj answered, if there were the means of 
answering. That canting paragraph, as to 
confirmation, as it had been called by a 
noble lord, if it were not obtruded for the 
first time, asa make-weight in argument, 
as a flower of rhetoric, was important. 
Had it been answered immediately, in- 
stead of by the minute through the hands 
of lord Sidmouth, there might have been 
a chance of preventing the appeal to the 
public. The right hon, gent. concluded 
by expressing his hope that a speedy and 
Satisfactory termination would be put to 
the discussions on this subject—discussions 
which overwhelmed the public in agita- 
tion, which were tainting the minds and 
morals of the present generation, and con- 
veyed a legacy of impurity to posterity. 
r. Whitbread said, that such had been 
the tone and temper of the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr, Canning), it 
appeared to have diffused throughout the 
ouse a feeling so desirable, that he 
would not take off from its expression by 
indulging himself in any reply to the 


Various animadversions which been 
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made upon his conduct in the course of 
the debate, although he flattered himself 
he could have replied to some of the 
speakers, and particularly to the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen) who had been 
so pointed in his defence of his deceased 
friend, with some severity and effect. But 
the conduct of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Canning) had been so plain, manly, 
and judicious, his authority, from the 
situation he held in the cabinet of the 
year 1807, so great, and his verdict of ac- 
quittal so unequivocal and complete, that 
it would be injuring the cause he had 
espoused, if he were to say any thing more 
than was necessary to his own immediate 
vindication. Much had been said on the 
nature of his motion, He acknowledged 
it to be not only such as he was not de- 
sirous of making, but such as he could 
have wished to have avoided. But this 
was one of those extreme cases, where ex- 
traordinary steps were not only justifiable, 
but necessary. He had intended to move 
for the prosecution of lady Douglas; that 
course, he was told by his learned friends, 
was ‘inexpedient, if not impracticable. 
Perhaps it might be found impracticable, 
but, at all events, it was inexpedient, be- 
cause if the matter could be brought to 
trial it might be impossible, from tech- 
nical reasons, to obtain a verdict, although 
the guilt of the party accused might be 
incontrovertible. Then the situation of 
the Princess of Wales would certainly be 
rendered worse, although her innocence 
would not be impeached. In these cir- 
cumstances he had yielded to the opinions 
of his hon. friends, and had adopted the 
course which had been recommended by 
them. Not with a view to the punish- 
ment of any particular persons, but to 
obtain that end to which his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Tierney) had chalked out a 
shorter course, to make room for which 
he had withdrawn his own motion. 

He was quite insensible to the paltry, 
petty, foolish reproving of his opponent 
upon his attack upon the. liberty of the 
press, and such like stuff, and he was 
really glad to have afforded to the noble 


‘| lord (Castlereagh) thereby his only rest- 


ing place; when he got off that, he was 
floundering and flinging about in a very 
disastrous manner. 
Upon the subject of a paper of which. 
he had read parts, purporting to be the 
examination of Mrs. Lisle, he begged 
permission to state, that having seen his 


learned friend (sir Samuel Romilly) in 
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the act of bringing up a Bill just before 
he rose to address the House, and having, 
as he believed, seen him in his place after 
he had begun to speak, he had no concep- 
tion he was speaking in his absence. 

The paper itself had not been commu- 
nicated to him sufficiently in time for him 
to have made known its contents to the 
noble persons whom it concerned. The 
printed paper, said to be the deposition 
of Mrs. Lisle, might or might not be cor- 
rect—he had it only from the news- 
papers. Such as it was, however, it had 
made an impression on the public- which 
he thought unwarranted ; and believing 
the questions and answers stated to have 
- been correctly given in the paper placed 

in his hands, upon the assurance of the 
rson who had so placed it, he should 
Live deemed himself unjustifiable in with- 
holding it, and worst of all, upon the 
ground of the noble lords in question be- 
ing al! of them persons for whom he had 
high personal respect. He was bound to 
deal with them as with the most deter- 
mined political opponents in such a case. 
If, however, it should hereafter be proved 
to him that he had been imposed upon, 
he would as frankly and publicly acknow- 
ledge the imposture so practised upon him, 
as he had read and commented upon the 
paper itself. Respecting the proceedings 
of that night, he was again placed ina 
situation to make it unnecessary for him 
to take the sense of the House. The 
Princess of Wales had been declared 
innocent by general consent. The right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning) had con- 
sistently, manfully, and unequivocally de- 
clared her to be so. The Attorney Gene- 
ral had repeated his declaration of her 
innocence. The learned gentleman (Mr. 
Stephen) had said there could not be two 
opinions on the subject. The noble lord, 
with all change of phrase, had not re- 
tracted his former assertions respecting 
the witnesses, nor had he taken any thing 
. from the value of his testimony to her 
complete innocence. No one had risen 
to accuse or give an opinion in the small- 
est degree differing from those strong in- 
dividual verdicts in her favour. In these 
circumstances he should not take the sense 
of the House; he had rather rest upon 
the general feeling, and if he were to 


presume to advise her Royal Highness, it, 


would be henceforward to despise all the 
ores which might be issued against 
er——to defy all secret inquiry, and to act 


as if she wére not conscious of the exist- 


ence of either. To come forth in the way 
in which she was accustomed, and iq 
which her circumstances enabled her to 
appear, without ostentation, but with the 
satisfaction of knowing that the sun shone 
upon a woman innocent and acknow. 
ledged to be so. He reverted to the cir. 
cumstance of the cordiality and kindness 
expressed towards her invariably by the 
King, after the inquiry, and up to the 
last moment of his mental existence. His 
visit to. Montague-house on the arrival of 
the duchess of Brunswick, and subse. 
quent, and the unaltered affection of his 
manner. He again said, the moment of 
reconciliation could never be deemed 
passed, and expressed an earnest wish, for 
the sake .of the parties, the throne, and 
the nation, that be ‘taken to put an 
end to this dreadful national calamity, #& 
it had now become. He was sure on one 
side, that prudent advice would be listen- 
ed to, if any opening might be expected 
for its operation. 
For his own part, unless some circum: 
stances, novel and unexpected, should 
arise, he should never more move on the 
subject in parliament; dnd to the neces 
sity of making the motion he had done, he 
was reduced by the conduct of the noble’ 
lord. Had the noble lord answered in 
the negative, that no inquiries were going 
oti, he should have been content. Had 
he answered in the affirmative, it would 
have been proper to have waited for the 
result of those inquiries. His mysterious 
and inexorable silence had rendered the 
proceedings of that night indispensible. 
The question being put, the motion 
was negatived without a division. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 18. 


RevewaL or THE East Inpia Com 
pANY’s Lord 
presented a Petition, praying that the 
trade to India might be confined to the 
port of London, from the ship plumbers, 
painters, and glaziers employed in and 
about the port of London. He presented 
similar petitions from the sail-tmekers, from 
the smiths, copper-smiths, and anvbor- 
smiths, from the mast-makers, from the 
ship-riggers, from the rope-makers, from 
the mast-makérs, from the pressers if, 
near thie sane port; also from the free 
holders and others, of the parish of 5t 
Paul, Deptford, and from the freeloldets 


| und others, of the parish of St. Nicholas, 
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Deptford.—The marquis of Douglas pre- 
sented three Petitions against the East In- 
dia monopoly : - one from the magistrates 
and town council of the city of Glasgow ; 
quother from the merchants, manufac- 
tarers, and others, of the same city ; and a 
third from the bailiffs and others, of Port- 
Glasgow, and Greenock.—These Petitions 
were severally read, and ordered to lie on 
| the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. . 
Friday, March 19. 


Ciaims oF tHE Roman CarTHotics.] 
The Earl of Donoughmore said, he had 
some petitions to present from his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Ireland, 
the objects of which were the same as 
those to which he had so often endeavour- 
ed to call the attention of the House. The 
petitioners: prayed to be relieved from 
those civil disabilities by which they were 
stiil degraded and oppressed ; but at the 
same time, whilst they complained of their 
disabilities,’ they expressed the utmost 
confidence in the wisdom of parliament, 
and their petitions were drawn up in pro- 
per and respectful language. They had 
attached to them many respectable signa- 
tures; they might have been more nume- 
rously signed, but it was thought best ra- 
ther to repress, than to invite signatures, 
itnot being wished that the whole Catho- 
lic population of Ireland should tender 
their signatures to the legislature, but ra- 
ther that the petitions should be signed by 
a proportion of different classes, repre- 
senting the whole body. One of them, 
however, with 14,000 names, he should 
have thought very numerously signed, had 
he not been by far outstripped by one 
presented on a former day by a noble and 
learned lord, signed by 60,800 persons. 
These petitions were so signed as to re- 
present the sentiment of the whole 
Catholic body, including the Catholic 
clergy, all of whom bad signed, and it 
was proper he should state that they did 
not contain one word about any ecclesias- 
tical matter, the prayer of them being 
confined to a relief from civil disabilities, 
to which the whole of them solely related. 
He thought it necessary to state this, in 
order to guard against any contrary im- 
Pression unfavourable to the Catholics. 
That body, he was happy to state, had 
evinced every disposition to meet the 
Wishes of the legislature by conciliatory 
conduct, and in consequence of the steps 


Claims of the Roman Catholics. 
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recently taken by the House of Commons, 
which he hailed as the commencement of 
what, he trusted, would be an efficient 
measure in favour’ of the Catholics, the 
Catholic Board had, as soon as they learn- 
ed the determination of the House of 
Commons, proceeded to pass a Resolution, 
stating in the most marked terms, their 
anxious wish to offer every conciliation on 
their part. His lordship read the Resolu- 
tion, which was as follows : 

Resolved, “ ‘That we heartily congra- 
tulate our fellow subjects of every reli~ 
gious persuasion in the British empire, on 
the late glorious and successful struggle of 
the friends of religious freedom in the 
British House of Commons, from which 
we may confidently date the commence- 
‘ment of that harmony which is likel 
hereafter to subsist among men of all des 
nominations and religions in this country, 
which must obliterate the remembrance 
of past injaries, and make Ireland as united 
as. she will be unconquerable, and that 
confiding in the wisdom and justice of the 
imperial parliament, that nothing will be 
required of us inconsistent with the in- 
tegrity of our religion, no disposition to- 
wards conciliation shall be wanting on our 
part to aid the benevolent views of the le- 
gislature.” 

The noble earl then presented petitions 
from the general body of the Catholics,” 
the Catholics of the county and city of 
Cork, counties of Roscommon and Tippe- 
rary, and one also ftom Tipperary, which 
being signed by the high sheriff in behalf 
of a county meeting, could only be re- 
ceived as the petition of the sheriff'—~Or- 
dered to lie on the table.—His lordship 
then obsefved, that he had usually hitherto 
followed up the presenting of petitions 
from the Catholics, by giving notice of a 
day for the discussion of them. Upon 
the present occasion, in consequence of 
what had passed in the Commons, he felt 
that to be unnecessary. He trusted that 
the opportunity of discussing the subject 
would be better afforded by the introduc 
tion of a Bill from the other House. 

Earl Stanhope presented a petition from 
the Catholics of Ballynakill, in the 
“Queen’s county, praying to be relieved 
from disabilities. His lordship took .oc- 
casion to observe, that a misconception 
prevailed, in stigmatizing the Catholics as 
Papists, which-they were not, and to con- 
tend, that a beliefin transubstantiation was 
no ground for excluding persons from of- 
fice or from parliament. The noble earl 
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concluded by moving, that the Petition 
do lay upon the table, not, as was moved 
by a noble lord the other day, that it do 
lie upon the table-—The Petition was or- 
dered to lay upon the table. 


Navat ADMINISTRATION.] The Earl of 
Darnley adverted to the circumstance of 
the capture of another of our frigates by 
the Americans, and observed, that he 
could not help thinking parliament had 
been remiss in not before this instituting 
an enquiry into the naval administration 
of the country. Not seeing the noble 
lord at the head of the Admiralty in his 
place, he should merely now state, that if 
no other noble lord better qualified took 
up the subject, he should certainly bring 
it forward for the consideration of the 
House. 


‘Locar Mititia Bitt,] The House re- 
solved itself into a committee on the Local 
Militia Bill. 

The Earl of Darnley urged, that as the 
Local Militia was now rendered an effec- 
tive force for the purposes for which it 
was wanted, it was unnecessary to keep 
up a volunteer force, and that a considera- 
ble expence might be saved to the 
country. 

Viscount Sidmouth stated, that instruc- 
tions had been sent to the lord lieutenants, 
stating that the greater part of the volun- 
teers would be no longer wanted, and that 
therefore no further expence would be in- 
curred on account of those corps, but at 
the same time expressing, what all their 
lordships must feel, a high sense of that 
patriotism and public spirit which had 
actuated and intleenced the volunteers in 
coming forward, and which had been of 
inestimable advantage to the country. 

The Earl of Darnley agreed in the 
public benefit which had been derived 
from the patriotism and public spirit dis- 
played by the volunteers, but thought 
their services (the Local Militia being es- 
tablished) might have been sooner dis- 
pensed with, and the expence saved. 

Viscount Sidmouth stated, that it was 
not thought advisable to dismiss the vo- 
junteers in the period between the expira- 
tion of the term of service of the Old Lo- 
cal Militia, and the assembling of the new. 
With respect to the yeomanry cavalry, 
it was never intended to dismiss them, nor 
the volunteers of London and Westmin- 
ster, where there was no Local Militia.— 


The Bill passed through the committee. | 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 22. 


Petition or THE Roman CATHOLICs oF 
Encianp.] Earl Grey said he held in his 
hand a Petition from that most respectable 
body of men, the Roman Catholics of 
England, praying to be relieved from the 
disabilities which still pressed heavily 
upon them. He had first been entrusted 
with asimilar petitionin 1810,and had since 
that presented petitions to the same effect 
from the same body, praying not merely 
to be relieved from those disabilities which 
pressed upon them in common with his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in 
Treland, but also from those penalties under 
which they were peculiarly suffering, 
Though disappointed on former occasions 
in obtaining the justice they sought for, 
they still continued the same patient and 
loyal individuals, for of no body of men 
could it be said that they were more loyal 
or faithful subjects. They had persevered 
in respectfully calling the attention of the 
House to their situation, and he rejoiced 
that he was now enabled to present their 
petition with a hope that did not before 
attach to it, arising from the recent pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons. He 
trusted that the measure thus happily 
commenced would lead to an ultimate sa- 
tisfactory adjustment of those claims, 
He was happy to bear testimony to the 
disposition of the Roman Catholics of 
England, in common with those of Ire- 
land, to meet the advance made by the 
legislature in the true spirit of concilia- 
tion. From the Resolutions passed by 
the former at a meeting on Saturday last,* 


* The following is a Copy of the said 
Resolutions : 

« Resolved—ist, That this meeting en- 
tertains the deepest sense of gratitude to- 
wards the honourable the House of Com- 
mons, for the decision adopted by that 
House on the 2nd inst. (that it would re 
solve into a committee to examine into 
the laws affecting the Roman Catholics of 
the united empire), and for the Resolution 
subsequently adopted in a committee of 
the whole House on the 9th inst. ; and we 
sincerely congratulate our fellow subjects 
of every religious persuasion, on the 
ditional strength, that we confidently trust 
will be added to the empire, from the hare 
mony which is likely to subsist hereafter 


among men of all denominations and reli+ 
gions in the country. 
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jord Clifford in the chair, moved by lord 
Shrewsbury, and seconded by lord Arun- 
del, it would be seen that they expressly 
desired not to receive any privileges which 
were not perfectly consistent with the 

ood wishes of their Protestant brethren 
—the safety of the Protestant succes- 
sion, and of the established church. 
The noble earl dwelt upon this with the 
more pleasure, as,'in conjunction with 
the resolution ‘passed by the Catho- 
lic body of Ireland, they put an end to 
those misrepresentations and misconcep- 
tions which had been sent forth respect- 
ing the opinions and views of the Catho- 
lics. He’ rejoiced also to observe, that 
they expressed a desire that all persons of 
whatever religious persuasion should par- 
ticipate in the advantages conferred in 
the removal of all disabilities on account 
of religious opinions ; and he trusted that 
such a measure would accompany, or at 
least soon follow, the concession of the 
Catholic claims. The petitioners, whilst 
they claimed the removal of those gene- 
ral exclusions which equally applied to 
all his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
urged the justice of at least placing them 
upon an equal footing in point of advan- 
tages with their Catholic fellow-subjects 
in Ireland. He was not disposed to fol- 
low up the Petition with any notice of 
any ulterior proposition, for the same rea- 
son as that urged by his noble friend 
(lord Donoughmore) on a former evening, 
the subject being now under discussion in 
the House of Commons. He trusted that 
the progress of that measure would be 
marked by a liberal spirit of concession 
‘tothe Catholics. He thought that if the 
question had been taken up by govern- 
ment, it would have been more likely 


“2nd, That this meeting, deeply im- 
pressed with the sentiments expressed in 
the first Resolution, will, as far as in them 
lies, be most anxious to afford every faci- 
lity to an amicable adjustment of the great 
and beneficent work thus happily under- 
taken by parliament: and they declare 


that the satisfaction they look to in being | 


admitted to the benefits of the constitu- 
tion will be greatly diminished, if not ac- 
companied by the cordial concurrence of 
their Protestant fellow subjects, whose 
good-will they have been anxious to con- 
ciliate, and for the attainment of which 
they are, and ever have been, willing to 
make every sacrifice that is not inconsis- 
‘ent with their religious principles.’ 
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to end in a satisfactory adjustment. He 
still trusted that government would be 
aware that true policy called upon them 
to make up their minds upon the subject, 
and take a decided line of conduct. He 
was aware of their dissentions upon this 
point, but surely the crisis required them 
to act; and if they could not come to any 
determination, there was but one coursé 
left to them as honest men to pursue. _ 

Lord Boringdon congratulated their 
sme and the country at large on the 
exemplary temper and moderation with 
which the subject of the Petition had been 
treated by the noble earl, as well as b 
another noble earl who presented a simi- 
lar Petition last Friday ; and as the spirit 
displayed by the Catholics in Ireland, as 
well as in England, was such as entitled 
them to the full extension of legislative 
beneficence, he anticipated from it the 
happiest result, not only to the Catholics 
themselves and every other religious class, 
but to the whole community and to the 
empire. 

The Petition, which was signed b 
nearly 11,000 persons, was then rea, 
and is as follows: 


To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal of Great Britain and Ire« 
land, in Parliament assembled. 


«© We whose names are underwritten, 
Roman Catholics of England, humbly beg 
leave to represent to your right honourable 
House— 

« That in the fourth session of the last 
parliament, the Roman Catholics of Eng- 
land presented a Petition to your right 
hon. House, stating the principal griev- 
ances under which they labour; and 
humbly praying relief. 

«That your lordships’ petitioners feel 
themselves called upon, in justice to their 
families and themselves, again to solicit 
your attention to the many penal and 
disabling laws to which the Roman Ca- - 
tholics of England are subject, for ad- 
hering to tenets purely religious; while 
they -can confidently assert, without fear 
of contradiction from any part of their 
conduct, that in loyalty and fidelity to 
their sovereign, in attachment to the con- 
stitution, and obedience to the laws of their 
country, they yield to no class whatever 
of his Majesty’s most loyal subjects. ~ — 

« That your lordships’ petitioners, in 
thus again approaching your right hon. 
House, beg leave to repeat, that they are 
actuated not more by a sense of the hard- 
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ships and disabilities under which they, 


labour, than by a desire to secure, on the 


most solid foundation, the peace and. har- | 
mony of the British empire; and to ob- 


tain for themselves opportunities of mani- 
festing, by the most active exertions, their 
zeal and interest in the common cause in 
which their country is engaged, for the 
maintenance of its freedom and iadepen- 
cence. 

«That your lordships’ petitioners beg 
leave to remind your right hon. House, 
that they have cheerfully and readily 
taken the oaths, and signed the declara- 
tions prescribed in the acts which have 
been passed for their relief; and have ex- 
pressly disclaimed by them, every prin- 
ciple inconsistent with their duty to their 
king or their country, that has ever been 
charged against them. And they further 
beg leave to observe, that the refusal of 
those oaths, the taking of which would 
at once liberate them from all the penal- 


“ties and disabilities of which they com- 


plain, incontrovertibly proves how sacred 
they bold the obligation of an oath: your 
lordships’ petitioners also humbly con- 
ceive, that further securities cannot rea- 
sonably be required from them ; but this, 
with a perfect spirit of conciliation, they 
leave to the wisdom and decision of the 


legislature, trusting and feeling confident 


that the legislature will never undo or 
render nugatory its own work, by accom- 
panying the relief granted with any clause 
or clauses to which your lordships’ peti- 
tioners cannot conscientiously assent. 

* Your lordships’ petitioners therefore 
most humbly pray, that your right hon. 
House will take into its consideration, the 
many penalties and disabilities to which 
the Roman Catholics of England are sub- 
ject, and adopt such measures for the to- 


tal repeal of them, as your right hon, 
-House shall, in its great wisdom and be- 


nignity, deem expedient.” 


“ Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Tue Princess or Wates.] Lord Ellen- 
borough rose and addressed the House in 
the following terms ; 

My lords; various considerations have 
at different moments operated upon my 
mind to induce me to forbear the execu- 
tion of a task which now, after the most 


mature and deliberate consideration, I am_ 


compelled to perform, as a duty that I owe 
to my own character and honour, as well 
as to the character and honour of those 


_ who were joined with me in a most impor-. 


The Princess of Wales. 5 [208 


tant investigation. The first of those cop. 
siderations wasa consciousness of rectitude, 
I hope not presumptuous] y indulged, whieh 
made me backward in noticing the slap. 
derous productions recently circulated 
against the conduct of individuals employed 
in situations of the highest trust. To haye 
betrayed an anxious irritability of feel. 
ing would have appeared to imply an ag. 
knowledgment of imperfection among thoy 
who have faithfully discharged an arduoy 
and painful duty. There are cases wherég 
sufficient vindication might be found in 
the candid judgment of -mankind, where 
opportunities ef forming an opinion not 
very erroneous, are afforded to the public; 
such, however, is not the situation of the 
individual who now addresses your lord. 
ships, and where the exculpation regs 
solely in the hands of the person accused, 
it becomes him, on the credit of the esteem 
and respect with which his assertion has 
been hitherto received, to employ that 
assertion given in a manner the most 
solemn and impressive, for his own vindi- 
cation. Next to. that consideration, o 


‘perhaps, more prominent than the preced- 


ing, was the extreme unwillingness that 
pressed upon my mind to advert to. any 
subject so nearly connected with the oath 
of a privy counsellor, which nothing on 
earth should induce me to violate—eon- 
nected also with this oath, was the dis 
charge of a most delicate and important 
duty, which no irritation, no sense, 
private and personal injury, not even 
the cruel necessity of self-preseryation 
should ever allow me to forget. It shall 
not be forgotten—it shall not be sacri 
ficed—and in what falls from my lips to 
night no interest of the state, no charat- 
ter deserving respect or admiration shall 
suffer the slightest injury. But in as much 
as we are now placed in a situation in 
which we must be condemned, if wedo 
not claim a hearing for our exculpation, 
I trust I shall be allowed to trespass shortly 
upon the time of the House, while Lat 
tempt to vindicate myself and my noble 
colleagues from the most foul and o- 
founded calumny that the most degraded 
and malignant accuser could invent against 
us. 

Your lordships need scarcely be 1 
minded, that a few years since his Me 
jesty was pleased to issue a commission te 
specting a subject which it is unnecessary 
for me to name: in that commission 

found my name included, but the subject 
of inquiry, the intention to issue the cour 
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mission, and the commission itself, were 
all profound secrets to me, until I was 
called upon to discharge the high and 
sacred anty that upon me was thus im- 

. I felt that much was due to this 
command, and it was accompanied with 
some inward satisfaction that the integrity 
and zeal with which I had endeavoured to 
discharge my public functions, had made 
g favourable impression upon the mind of 
my sovereign; notwithstanding which, 
the mode in which this command was 
opeyed, has been made the subject of the 
most unprincipled and abandoned slan- 
ders, It has been said, that after the testi- 
mony had been taken in a case, where 
the most important interests were involved, 
the persons intrusted had thought fit to 
fabricate an unauthorised document, pur- 
porting to relate what was not given, and 
to suppress what was given in evidence. 
My lords, I assert that the accusation is as 
false as hell in every part! What is there, 
let me ask, in the transactions of my past 
life? What is there in the general com- 
plexion of my conduct, since the com- 
mencement of my public career, that 
should induce any man to venture on an 
assertion so audacious? That it is destitute 
of all foundation would, I trust, be believed 
even without my contradiction, but where 
it originated, or how it was circulated, I 
know not. I will not trench on the de- 
corum that ought to be observed on the 
proceedings of this House, further tham in 
such a case, is necessary, but I will give 
the lie to such infamous falshood, and I 
will, to the last hour of my existence, 
maintain the truth of that which I know to 
be founded on fact. It occurred to me, 
my lords, that in order to facilitate the 
proceedings, and at the same time to con- 
duct them with the secresy that was so 
important, it would be fit to select a per- 
ton, in whom especial confidence might 
be reposed, for the purpose of recording 
the examinations, by taking down the evi- 
dence from the mouth of the witness in the 


most correct form. I thought that both 
the secresy and accuracy required would 
be best consulted and secured by appoint- 
ing an hon. and learned gentleman, who 
then held the office of Solicitor General, 
sir Samuel Romilly. On every occasion 
when semen was given, with only one 


exception, we had the benefit of his pre- 

sence, but on that single occasion, whether 

it was that the commissioners found them- 

telves at leisure to proceed, or whether 

they were unwilling that the witnesses 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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should be called upon unnecessarily to at- 
tend again, 1 do not exactly remember, 
but it so happened that we determined to 
pursue our enquiries without his aid, for a 
messenger who bad been dispatched for 
sir Samuel’Romilly returned with informa- 
tion that he could not be found. It then 
occurred to my noble colleagues, and to 
myself, that we could take down the evi- 
dence ourselves, and as I was in the par- 
ticular habit of recording testimony (dis- 
charging, I believe, twice as much of that 
duty as any other individual in the king- 
dom) it was resolved that on that evenin 
I should hold the pen. I complied: an 
I declare, and make the most solemn asse- 
veration (which I should be happy, were 
it possible, to confirm and verify under the 
sacred sanction of an oath), that the exa- 
mination that evening taken down by me, 
proceeded, in every part, from the mouth 
of the witness: that the testimony, at its 
termination, was read over to the witness = 
that the witness herself read and subscribed 
her name to the concluding sheet, as she 
had previously affixed her initials to that 
on which the evidence was commenced. 
Were I to advert to the terms in which 
that evidence was couched, I fear that I 
should be trenching upon the terms of the 
oath by which my duty is bound, but thus 
much I may say, upon the character. of the 
paper (which I wish could be laid before 
the House without provoking a discussion 
or leading to improper disclosures, that. 
would not fora thousand reasons have pro- 
mulgated), that if it could be inspected, — 
the strongest internal evidence would be 
found upon its face, to shew that it was a ge- 
nuine production as taken from the mouth 
ofthe witness: ifit could be consulted, many 
interlineations would be noticed, qualifying 
and altering the text according to the 
wish of the witness, and every indivi- 
dual reading it with the application of 
common sense, would find that these alte- 
rations could only have been made at the 
time the person was under examination, 
Ido not think that I bestow upon myself 
too great a share of praise, when I say 
that I may take credit to myself at least 
for accuracy in details of this kind, and I 
will venture to maintain, that there is not 
in the original document, one word which 
was not uttered, approved and signed, after 
the most deliberate consideration by the 
witness, . 

My lords, if I could be guilty of the 
negligence, or rather the wickedness im- 


pore a my noble colleagues and friends 
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so negligent or so wicked, as to connive at a 
crime of such unparalleled enormity? I 
am not aware that a syllable that the wit- 
ness wished to add was omitted, and I 
speak from the most perfect recollection, 
and the most decided conviction, when I 
say, that the Minutes made by me con- 
tained the whole of the evidence, and 
nothing but the evidence of the person 
‘then under examination. I am not in the 
habit of making complaints against pub- 
lications, but if in any case it were ne- 
cessary, it would be more peculiarly so in 
the present, where I am charged with a 
crime not only inconsistent with the func- 
tions of the high office I hold,’but ‘incon- 
sistent with the integrity that, as a man, I 
should possess. Surely, for myself and 
my noble‘friends, I maybe allowed to in- 
sist that we anxiously and faithfully dis- 
charged a public duty, and I hope, in the 
face of the House and of the country, we 
‘shall stand clear of this most base and mis- 
¢creant imputation. 


Ihave heard it said, but the charge can 


only originate in the grossest stupidity, 
that we, as Commissioners, misbehaved 
ourselves in various respects. Folly, my 
lords, has said, that in examining the wit- 
nesses we put leading questions. The 
accusation is ridiculous: it is almost too 
absurd to deserve notice: in the first 
place, admitting the fact, can it be ob- 
jected to a judge that he puts leading 
questions? Can it be objected to persons 
in the situation of the Commissioners that 
they put leading questions ? I have always 
understood, after some little experience, 
that the meaning of a leading question 
was this, and this only—that the judge 
restrains an advocate, whe produces a wit 
ness on one particular side of a question, 
and who may be supposed to have a lean- 
ing to that side .of the question, from 
putting such interrogatories as may operate 
as an instruction to that wiiness how he is 
to reply to favour the party for whom he 
is adduced. The counsel on the other 
side, however, may put what questions he 


_ pleases, and frame them as best suits his 


purpose, because then the rule is changed, 
for there is no danger, that the witness 
will be too complying. But even in a 
case where evidence is brought forward 
to support a particular fact, if the witness 
is obviously adverse to the party calling 
him, then again the rule does not prevail, 
and the most leading interrogatories are 
allowed. But to say that the judge on the 
bench may not put what questions, and in 
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what form, he pleases, can only origi 

in that dullness and stupidity which is the 
curse of the age. Folly says again, that 
the testimony of the witness should have 
been recorded in question and answer, 
When, I ask, was it ever done? is there 
a single instance of the kind? will the 
most grey-headed judicial character in 
the country shew a solitary example of 
the kind? It is impossible, and undoubt. 


edly the most convenient mode was for . 


the witness to see his evidence in one un- 
broken narrative, without the interruption 
of questions composed of words which he 
never employed’ it is the language of the 
witness and: not of the interrogator that is 
required. Such accusations are the off- 
spring of a happy union of dullness and 
stupidity, aided by the most consummate 
impudence that was ever displayed. 

It would, I confess, be a great satisfac. 
tion to my mind, and to those of my noble 
colleagues, if we had any means, without 
violating sacred and indispensible obliga. 
tions, of attesting the truth of these facts, 
but the nature of the inquiry forbids it: 
we cannot ace the evidence itself; I 
dare not give the explanation that would 
set the matter for ever at rest, and in the 


situation I hold, and under all the circum- 


stances, it is impossible that the Prince 
Regent should be addressed that the ori- 
= document might be laid before the 
ouse. 
My lords, this malignant and unfounded 
charge—this base and nefarious calumny, 
is one of the worst symptoms of the times 


in which we live: it shews an indiffe- 


rence in the public mind as to truth and 
falsehood : it originates in malice, and is 
supported by ignorance; it is tossing 
firebrands in all directions, leaving those 
who are in danger from the flames to 
escape as well as they can, sometimes 
almost by a miracle. This, my lords, is 
one of the most hazardous attempts ; it is 
a cruel attack upon those who are unable 
to defend themselves : we have struggled, 
but I hope not in vain, to defeat the ne- 
farious and horrible design. I feel that it 
is impossible to give the accusation a more 
positive denial. I have declared that itis 
false from the commencement to the con- 
clusion, and I shall sit down ashamed that 
it has-been necessary for me to say any 
thing: I feel almost ashamed that any 
vindication was required. I do not say 
that I am personally indifferent on a ques 
tion of such undoubted magnitude, but if 


it regarded myself only, I could be well 
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nate content to leave such degraded calumnies 
} the to their own refutation. I. was called 


upon to discharge a public duty ; that 
duty, I assert, I —— faithfully, and 
that I took down the depositions fairly, 
fully and honestly, I protest on my most 
solemn word asseveration. I have 
spoken merely to vindicate myself and my 
noble colleagues, and that vindication, | 
trust, is complete : we only wish to stand 


} for well in the opinion of our country, as 
un- honest men who have faithfully discharged 
tion agreat and painful public duty: and let 
h he it be recollected, that having no means of 
the resorting to proof, we are compelled to 
at is rest our exculpation on a flat, positive and 
off- complete denial. 
and Lord Erskine said :—My lords; after 
nate what your lordships have just heard from 
my noble and learned friend, who wrote 
face with his own hand the original examina- 
oble tions which in another place have been 
hout so grossly misrepresented, it cannot be 
igas thought necessary, perhaps,indeed scarcel 
justifiable that Thould add a word po 
s it: the subject; yet I Serpe myself that 
sf your lordships will feel disposed to pardon 
ould my intrusion upon your attention for a 
the very few moments, when it is recollected 
um- —% that my conduct has been equally the 
ince subject of calumnious animadversion ; 
ori more especially, when in the discharge of 
the aduty imposed upon me by the King’s 
command, whilst 1 held the highest civil 
ded office in the kingdom.—In such a case, 
ny, [| my lords, independently of private justice, 
mes the public are deeply interested that per- 
ffe-’ sons filling eminent stations in the ma- 
and gistracy should not be rashly subjected to 
dis J unmerited reproach ; a practice much too 
sing prevalent, and which has not only a ten- 
08e dency to weaken the authority of the 
: to laws, but has too often been the fore- 
mes runner of revolutions in states. 
, is For my own part, however, my lords, I 
it is feel the utmost confidence that my cha- 
ble’ racter as a man of honour and humanity, 
led, and my professional experience, would be 
ne sufficient in themselves to repel such an 
it it unsupported accusation, and what_princi- 
ore pally wounds me, therefore, is that it 
it is should have proceeded from a quarter in 
on- Which [thought myself sure of ‘the ut- 
hat Most partiality and favour—but putting 
any aside all favour or partiality, I trusted 
any that I should at least have found credit 
say [§ for common honesty and ordinary cor- 
168 rectness in the examination of a witness, 
until a departure from them had. been 
vell 


supported by,some kind of proof—I little 
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expected to be accused of such injustice 
upon the mere memory of a witness in op- 
position to a recorded examination, with- 
out being even asked the question whe- 
ther the paper referred to was original or 
authentic, more especially, when it care 
ried on the face of it strong evidence 
that it could be neither.—My oath of 
office however prevents mejfrom all ex- 
planation on the subject, which encreases 
the hardship of such a charge: indeed, 
independently of that difficulty, I do 
not know distinctly in what the charge 
Consists, because if the answers are ad- 
mitted to be the answers of the witness, 
but elicited by some supposed improper 
questions which would have appeared in 
an authentic deposition, then their not ap- 
pearing in the paper in question may 
amount to an imputation that the Com- 
missioners had subsequently fabricated it 
to suppress them, a supposition too extra- 
vagant to find credit for a moment, and 
which my noble and learned friend has 
positively and unanswerably refuted. 

But Ihave to complain, besides, my 
lords, not only that facts which never ex- 
isted have been assumed for our condem- 
nation, but that an arbitrary rule for the 
examination of witnesses has been consi- 
dered to be binding upon us,, and adopted 
as the standard by which our conduct was 
to be measured—a rule of which the 
law knows nothing, and which would 
strike at the security of property, liberty, 
and even life itself—The manner of exa- 
mining witnesses by magistrates must 
depend altogether upon the course ne- 
cessary to be pursued according to the 
circumstances of the case, and the par- 
ticular situations of witnesses regarding 
them—But here again I am prevented by 
my oath of office from even adverting to the 
application, nor indeed to any part of the 
proceedings. 

Under such circumstances, is it possible 
for human ingenuity to imagine an im- 
putation more injurious or painful than 
that which is the subject of our com- 
plaint—but I hope the time may come 
when this restraint may be removed—I 
have indeed no desire more ardent than 
that every part of my conduct under the 
commission should be made the subject 
of strict and impartial examination,—but 
as there is no immediate question before 
the House, I shall detain your lordships 
no longer than to add my solemn decla~ 
ration, that the accusation in all its parts 
is utterly without foundation, 
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Lord Grenville.—My lords, after what 
has been stated. by my noble friends, I 
feel it utterly impossible to remain silent ; 
but I must fairly confess ‘that it is not 
without reluctance that I address you ; it 
is not so thuch in.conformity with my own 
feelings, as in deference to the judgment of 
others, that I have prevailed upon myself, 
even in the cruel situation in which I am 
placed, in conjunction with my noble 
. friends, to utter a single word, remotely 
connected with a ‘subject, which I fer- 
vently pray may never become 4” matter 
of discussion in this House. If any-man 
can be so base as to harbour a thought to 
the prejudice of the proceedings of the 
Commissioners, after what has just been 
uttered, I am willing to bear my full 
share of censure. I will not, because I 
cannot conscientiously, enter into expla- 
nations that designing people may be 
anxious to draw from me. Whatever 
calumnies may be circulated, however 
weighty may be the imputations, I will 
fearlessly do my duty to the country, to 
the parliament, and to the sovereign, and 
Maintain an eternal silence upon the ge- 
neral topics of this question, firmly con- 
vinced that nothing more injurious to the 
nation could be attempted, than would be 
effected by lending the countenance and 
authority of this House to the wicked 
prevalence of discussions, which can lead 
only to public confusion and -anarchy. 
Placed in the situation I now hold, I should 
reject with scorn and indignation any at- 
tempt to separate my case from that of 
my noble friends, and I cannot therefore 
remain totally silent; but I will endea- 
vour to observe that line so proper! 
kept by my noble colleagues, and thoug 
I may make a few remarks upon the con- 
duct of the business, not a word ‘shall 
escape me upon the business itself. 

_ My lords, I might, I think, not in effec- 
tually call your attentionte the situation of 
men, who, thus in fetters, arecalled upon to, 
plead their cause; your humanity, and 
foe law founded upon that humanity, 

emands that from the meanest criminal 
in such a situation his bonds shall be re- 
moved. Where, then, is the justice of this 
proceeding, where the accused are placed 
at the bar of their country in chains that 
std them from vindicating their con- 

uct and character so unjustly and inde« 
cently aspersed ? Here, however, my lords 
Istand, and triumphantly repel the accusa- 
tion of having falsified sworn testimony ; of 
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"and if. there be present one individual of 
manly and honourable feelings, he will 
acknowledge that the bare circumstance 
of being placed in the situation I now am 
is no inconsiderable misfortune. «I cans 
not persuade myself, that if I had left the 
question on the justice of my country, it 
would have thought that the unjust and 
unwarrantable proceedings in another 
place, unavoidably imposed upon mea 
task of this humiliating nature: the 

sumptions must be different; and the 
proofs must be more decisive, before 4 
man can be fairly called upon to say: Not 
Guilty to the basest and foulest charge 
sn can be thrown on the vilest of mam 

ind. 

My lords, it is now nearly seven years 
since I was entrusted by my sovereign 
with a commission for the discharge 
of a most important, awful, and solemn 
duty: I sought it for who could 
be so frantic .as to covet an office s% 
painful and arduous? It was imposed 
upon me, and with expressions of per 
sonal confidence that I trust were for 
feited by no part of my conduct in the 
execution of that commission. Two of 
my noble friends, the Lord Chancellor 
and the Secretary for the Home Depart 
ment, who were joined with me in this | 
undertaking, were chosen by his Mayesty 
only, and the third only was selected 
me, and it will be deemed no slight indi- 
cation of the spirit with which 1 entered 
upon this -enquiry, when I inform the 

ouse, that it was upon my own personal 
request that the King was graciously 

leased, in addition to the two other noble 

rds, to direct that the assistance of my 
lord E!lenborough should be afforded. No 
man will believe that if I had any base 
purpose to. accomplish, if the possibility 
of such an attempt had shot across my 
mind, by my own voluntary act I should 
have chosen the chief justice of England 
to be a partner in my crime. I can 
assert, with no less confidence, in contra 
diction of the calumnies, not merely of 
to-day, that I was completely ignorant of 
the subject matter of the enquiry, or, in 
deed, of any rumour that’ investigation 
-was intended, until a very short time be- 
fore the commission was finally laid before 
his Majesty. . So far from there being the 
slightest foundation for the infamous false 
hood industriously circulated, of political 
stipulations, and sonal engagements, 
and I know not what insinue- 


having fabricated supposititious 


weal Soggestions, the House will se 
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from this statement, that they were utterly 
impossible. 

My noble friends, as well as myself, were 

erfectly aware at that time of the diffi- 
culties belonging to our arduous and in- 
yidious undertaking ; nothing but a strong 
sense of duty could have induced us to 
comply. We well knew the obloquy and 
slander to which we should be exposed ; 
to the resentment of power in some quar- 
ters, and to the virulence of faction in 
others. Wealso knew, that we had no 

rotection or security, but the undeviating 
rectitude of our conduct, and no light to 
guide us through the dark and intricate 
and dangetous path we were to pursue, 
but a fixed determination to act accord- 


SGRe &eP ae tes 


ars HB ing to the dictates of conscience. Iam 
gn — not about to enter into a narrative of the 
ge J manner in which we executed our trust, 
mn — since it is impossible tou do so without a 
ld HF violation of the obvious intention of the 
so & oath by which we are bound, and a breach 
ed & of the duty for the maintenance of which 
ot ff the oath was imposed. I cannot repeat 


one question:or one answer: I dare not 
he & allude to one circumstance without swerv- 
of & ing from the direct line of rectitude, 
lor # which as far as these transactions are con- 


re HB cerned, I have always with steady eye 
his @ pursued. If, indeed, any technical ob- 
ty BH jection be urged against the form of the 
by J depositions, against the mode of proceed- 
di» & ing, or the method in which the report 


was made to his Majesty, I shall be con- 


he J tentto leave it with those who think them- 
val selves better lawyers than lord Erskine, 
ly Ellenborough, and sir Samuel Ro- 
le milly. Whenever it shall happen that 
ny — these three great luminaries of the law 
No shall be convinced that they been 
se J mistaken, I shall be perfectly ready to 
ity #% acknowledge that I have participated in 
ny & their error, but until then I shall be ex- 
ld cused if- I adhere to my original opinion. 
nd 9% The same remark will apply to the objec- 


ticn regarding leading questions? If lord 
Erskine, lord Ellenborough, and sir Sa- 
muel Romilly are ignorant of the rules. of 
evidence ; if, after their long experience, 
they are yet to learn from those who, 
having learnt nothing, are so anxious to 
teach, how truth is to be elicited, I will 
admit that I have participated in vheir ig- 
norance. If, indeed, any thing has been | 
done contrary to the strictest rules of ho- 
hour and justice, God forbid, that I should 
attempt to justify it: the endeavour 
Would be vain; but until other evidence | 


Ss 
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us be disclosed, I shall rest perfectly sa- 
tisfied with the inward satisfaction of hav- 
ing with fidelity discharged my duty. If 
the examinations could be produced they 
would speak for themselves: 1 allude to 
the original and authentic records, and not 
to pocket narratives, fabricated I know 
not when, and secreted 1 know not where: 
concealed in darkness for seven years, and 
now dragged from their hiding places to 
blast the characters of those who have re- 
ceived, and deserved, the confidence re- 
posed in them. I refer not to such evi- 
dence as malice can, and has, fabricated ; 
and while aspark of justice remains in the 
breast of an Englishman, by such testi- 
mony he will not allow the character of the 
meanest individual to suffer: not because 
it is defective in form, but because it is 
inconsistent with the substantial purposes 
of justice, 

I say then, my lords, that if on the-face 
of the authentic documents attested by 
the signatures of the witnesses, and of the 
commissioners, it shall appear that any 
part of the proceeding was questionable, I 
demand, before the propriety of the exa- 
minations be discussed, that those who are 
to decide shall be in possession of all the 
documents upon this subject, and by them 
I shall be, at all times, willing to be judged 
—by them let my character, and that of 
my noble friends, stand or fall. Let not 
us, however, be parties to a violation of 
the most sacred confidence that would dis- 
grace the character of the time, and pro- 
duce irreparable mischief to the empire. 
Of these points I speak as matters of com- 
paratively little importance, and though I 
do not conceal that the decision of parlia- 
ment against us would be painful, it bears 
No proportion, no possible degree of rela- 
tion to the scorn, indignation, and con- 
tempt with which I treat the accusation, 
that we participated m the basest and 
foulest crime that the malice of the bit- 
terest enemy could impute. It is part of 
the singularity of our situation that it is 
from rumour only we coilect the charge, 
but whatever may have been the general 
effect upon the public mind, among my 
noble friends the accusation is fooked 
upon in the gravest light, am accusation of 
having fabricated a document to impose 
upon the public. Itis said, that there are 
two instruments—one that is called the 
true, original, authentic, and real minute 
of the examination of a witness, in ques- 
} tion and answer, and the other a false, fa- 


| 
| fan that which has been adduced ogainst| bricated, garbled and forged sketch of 


_ your lordships will not re 
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testimony reported to the King, while the 
former was concealed. To this charge, 
after the lapse of seven years, what can 
we oppose? Our bare solemn declaration 


of innocence. We make that declaration | 


now, in the face of our country, and we 
are ready to verify it in the most solemn 
manner, we say that no forgery or fabrica- 
tion has been practised by us—that so 
mean, so vile, so unworthy a trick, never 
entered our minds; and in proportion to 
the indignation with which we repel the 
accusation, would be the caution and he- 
sitation with which we would make it 
against others. God be thanked, we are 


not thus destitute! We never can be suffi- 


ciently grateful that the evidence of our 
innocence and integrity still exists; the 
original minute in the hand-writing of the 


chief justice of England, as it was reported 


to the King, yet remains for our. complete 
and perfect vindication. There it is, as it 
was minuted at the time when the witness 
gave her testimony, with all its correc- 
tions and interlineations made by her de- 
sire ; and on inspection, no man wiil say 


_ that it is not a genuine and authentic re- 


cord. 
Having stated these circumstances to 
our lordships, what now remains? There 
is the evidence, read it, and be convinced, 
that we are not guilty ; I know not how to 
argue it; there is nothing to oppose, for 
it seems impossible to urge any thing in 
derogation of such an instrument. Am I 
to argue in the first instance, the .pro- 
priety of trusting sir Samuel Romilly? 
Itis true we received no instructions to 
employ him, but he rendered the enquiry 
most material assistance. Was it impro- 
per, in his absence, that the Lord Chief 
ustice of England should take the exa- 
minations? Was there any person to 
whom the duty could be more fitly con- 
fided- than the chief justice of England, 
who among his various arduous functions 
is more than any other individual engaged 
in taking evidence from the mouth of the 
witness with almost proverbial accuracy ; 
and as he has told you truly, upon that 
accuracy depends the liberty, property, 
and even the life of the subject? Hitherto 
his conduct has been unimpeached, and 
adily suppose, 
that in this instance only in his whole life 
he was deserted by that consciousness of 
duty which has hitherto guided him; that 
he has forfeited that integrity which he 
has hitherto maintained, that he has pros- 
tituted his functions, hitherto held sacred ; 

4 


seine such a charge, at its being #f 
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that he has garbled, for the first time, 
evidence he was employed to take, and hag 
forced a sense the witness never intended 
to convey. 

Upon the whole result, then, my lords, 
I have once more to state, that as far as} 
am concerned in this accusation, I meet 
with the most deliberate and decisive cop. 
tradiction ; and as far as my noble friend 
are impeached, I may venture to assert, 
that I am equally conscious of their: inte. 
gtity. Indeed it is impossible that the 
charge should be true, because we meet 
what we contend to be a malignant 
forgery, by evidence that cannot be dis. 
decisive, contradictory, an 
thentic testimony of such a nature thatit 
could not be forged, and which shews that 
the crime imputed is impossible. Mor 
than this, I trust, my lords, I need not say, 
I confess that I feel humiliated and de 
graded by being compelled to refute such 
an infamous charge, and though I felij 
much for parliamentary order and pritir 
lege, and the necessity of maintaining the 
regulations usually enforced, that free 
dom of debate may be unimpaired, ye 
upon this occasion I have ventured, at the 
hazard of some inconvenience, to break 
through the ordinary regulations, lam 
sure your lordships, that I have not wil 
lingly infringed them, but in what I haw 
uttered, I rather yielded to the opinions‘ 
others than abided by my own. At thilyoi 
same time allow me to reprobate the peng 
severance in a practice, which, if co 
tinued, must ultimately overthrow the imfiis si 
dependence of the two Houses of Parlis 
ment, and eventually destroy the baland 
of the constitution. 

Earl Spencer.—My lords, after what 
been said by my three noble friends, i 
might perhaps be considered scarcely mt 
cessary for me to add any thing to whi 
has been by them so ably and cle 
stated; and although I rise most reli@iiad c 
tantly upon such a subject, still, consid 
ing the charge which has been malig 
against me in common with my thi 
noble friends, I feel that I owe it to m 
self not to remain silent. I could hi 
wished that such a duty had not devolve 
upon me, fearing that I may trench upim 
that line beyond which I am determi 
not to pass, and within which my no 
friends, from being more practised int 
habit of public speaking, have more casi 
kept. .I confess also, at the same tila 
that I feel humiliated at being called yj 
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d for an instant that I could be guilty 
of the baseness imputed to me. My 
noble colleagues and myself are charged 
with nothing less than a foul conspiracy, 
of which, if we were guilty, not only we 
could not appear amongst your lordships, 
but we should be unworthy to associate 
with any honourable or respectable man 
in the country. My lords, under these 
circumstances I feel myself most reluc- 
tantly called upon to say a few words, 
particularly as in the situation which I 
held at the period I alluded to, I may be 
said to be more particularly responsible 
for the correctness of the documents. My 
lords, to go over again the points so abl 
urged by my noble friends, would be an 
idle and unnecessary waste of your lord- 
ships’ time, I should only weaken instead 
\feofstrengthening what they have advanced. 
Ishall, therefore, confine myself to saying 
afew words upon the point immediately 
in question, and I do here most solemnly 
declare, upon the honour of a peer and 
the faith of a gentleman, that every word 
of what my noble friends have stated is 
correctly and exactly true. 

The Farl of Moira was anxious to take 
his opportunity of clearing himself from 
ertain charges of a different nature from 
ik@those which had been made against his 
noble friends. He had felt the delicacy 
ifof the subject, and the strong reasons for 

woiding all mention of the subject in par. 

iament: but if he were to remain silent, 
mfter the statements of his noble friends, 
inmis silence might be construed to proceed 
ivgrom his inability to answer the charges 
bat had been made against him. His 
boble friends had adverted to the degrada- 
bigion of being even called upon to defend 
hemselves against a charge of fabricating 
mvidence: but how humiliating must it be 
him, to be called upon to defend him- 
elfagainst a charge of attempting secretly 
tnd covertly to procure evidence against 
y person whatever? Without making 

ty improper disclosures, or introducing 
ay improper matter, he might be per- 
Witted to give an outline of the facts con- 
cted with the charge against him, so as 

® enable their lordships to follow him in 
We observations he should feel it his duty 
bmake in his defence. First, then, he 
er was at the place where he was stated 

Wi have been, for the dirty purpose of 
simrertly collecting evidence, at any time 
tng the proceedings on this subject. 
twas neither there, nor in its vicinity, 

iy *0y time during the period in question. 
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‘He not only said this, but, on the faith and. 


honour of a gentleman, he had never spon- 
taneously sought for information on the 


‘subject; and he introduced this, and de- 


sired itmight be more particularly attended: 
to, on account of the assertions with whichr 
he intended to follow it up—namely, that 
he not only never spontaneously sought 
for information on the subject, but that .he 
had never been instigated to do so, But 


.as a counsellor in a certain quarter, he 


considered himself bound by his oath, to 
enter into the examination of evidence 
offered in matters of deep concern to the 
honour of the individual, and the interests 
of the public. With regard to the exami- 
nation of a servant of a certain noble lord, 
that had not proceeded from any sponta- 
neous motion of his own. The noble lord 
in question, (lord, Eardley,) had solicited 
an audience, and had communicated most 
unpleasant and unwelcome information, 
that the subject was the talk of the whole 
vicinity, and that a clamour existed in re-. 
gard to it. He (lord Moira) had, however, 
suggested, that there might by possibility 
be some misapprehension in the case, and 
that it might be proper, before any further 
proceeding took place, that the servant 
should be examined before him; and so 
far was he from attempting to procure evi- 
dence by any improper means, that the 
report which he made was, that it did not 
appear to him to be necessary to take any 
further steps, and that it was not proved 
that the subject was the common talk of 
the vicinity, or that it had excited an 
clamour. He had never mentioned this 
affair to the commissioners who were after- 
wards appointed; and it had remained 
unnoticed until it unfortunately came forth 
in the shape of a slanderous imputation 
against him, of having resorted to secret 
and improper practices in the examination 
of witnesses. It had been stated, also, that 
he had been guilty of tampering with 
witnesses, in the instance of two medical 
men who had been called upon to give 
evidence. He recollected that.an unwill- 
ing witness, a certain servant, (Fanny 
Lloyd) had stated, that one of the medical 
men in question had made an observation 
which called for attention. Considering 
the nature of that observation, the quarter 
from whence it came, and the unwilling 
manner in which the communication was 
made, it would have been singular, indeed, 
if some inquiry had not taken place in re- 
gard to it. Ifhe had erred as tothe most 
proper manner of proceeding in that ins 
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quiry, be must submit to the consequences; 
but he had suggested, that the most proper 
and delicate method would be to send for 
these persons to meet the magistrate (Mr. 
Conant) at his house, to have their exami- 
nations taken there, rather then send them 
to Marlborough-street to deliver their de- 
econ in the usual manner. Doctor 
ills was accordingly sent for, but it was 
found that he was not the person stated to 
have made the observation alluded to, and 
he was dismissed and desired to send his 
partner. He believed he did make use of 
some such expressions as those mentioned 
ye partner; but he could shew by 
- Conant’s testimony, if necessary, as 
well as by other means, that the expres- 
sions in question were not used in such a 
manner as to evince any wish on his part 
to. procure evidence in favour of a parti- 
ticular side. So far were they from being 
used in such a way, as to render them liable 
_ -to be understood in that sense which the 
in question was evidently desirous 

of attaching to them, that they were in 
reality intended to operate as a severe 
check upon him, on account of the pert 
Mauner in which he gave his evidence. 
He (lord Moira) then believed, and he 
still believed, that the man did make use 
of. the observation ascribed to him. He 
did not mean that this statement of his be- 
lief should operate as a charge against the 
individual who had been the subject of the 


observation ; but it was very possible that | 


this rash and random observation might 
account for all the strange stories that had 
been geing about with respect to the cir- 
cumstance to which it referred. It was 
obvious that it would have been very de- 
sirable for the person in question to get rid 
of the effect of an acknowledgment, that 
he had made use of such an observation, 
on account of the essential injury, which, 
if the fact had been proved upon him, he 
must in consequence have sustained in his 
profession. These were the only two 


points to which he would at present advert, . 


Hregularly, perbaps, but be trusted that 
the observations which be had made would 
not be without their use ; for it was right 
that the public should have no partial un- 
derstanding of the statements which had 
gone abroad. He was glad that he had 
not been called upon to leave the country, 
before this opportunity was afforded him 
of making the statement which lie had now 
given to their lordsbips. The nobie lord 
said, he wished also to notice, that it had 
been .most falsely insinuated against him 
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in print, that he had been in the habit yf 
sending anonymous paragraphs to a» 
evening paper, for the purpose of calum, 
niating the character_of a female of th 
highest rank. He spurned at the vile im, 
utation, and could solemnly declare, thy 
never but onee in his life sent an anony. 
mous paragraph to a newspaper, and tha 
was on a political subject, at the requey 
of another gentleman. But as to any ano, 
nymous paragraph, calculated to hurt th 
character or the feelings of any individual, 
he trusted their lordships would do hig 
the justice to believe, that there was m 
consideration on earth that would indog 
him to resort to any thing so base and de. 
grading. He-well knew, also, how much 
the bare suspicion of such practices mas 
have injured bis character in that quarter 
where it was supposed he wished by such 
means to recommend himself. 
The House then adjourned. 
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Monday, March 22. 

Tue Princess or Wates.] Mr. Whit 
bread begged, before the House proceeded 
to the great business of the evening, thit 
be might be permitted to say a few words, 
He had, during arecent discussion, read t» 
the House a paper which bad been given 
to him in the way he then stated; and be 
had at that time declared, that if he should 
find an imposition had been practised upoy 
him (as was suggested by several hon. gem 
tlemen), he would as freely acknowledgeit 
as he had freely communicated the contenls 
of the paper to the House. He certainly 
did now understand that that paper had 
been pronounced by very high authority, 
in the most dignified and temperate manntt; 
to be a fabrication, containing nothing but 
falshood, and that by the same authonily 
great weakness and credulity had been 
tributed to the person who could, fora 
moment, believe in its authenticity. Fa 
his part, be had no other reason for be 
lieving in the authenticity of the documeal 
in question, than tbat which he had cot 
municated to the House the other night 
But as a disclaimer had that evening beet 
made from a quarter, and in a place 
which it would not be regular im him 
more particularly to allude, be should fet 
it to be but justice to apprise the witnel 
of the contents of the paper, in order 
give that lady the opportunity of addisi 
her disclaimer to that of the lords commit 
sioners. If she should also disclaim 
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matter would be complete, and it would 
be only for him, on a future occasion, to 
acknowledge the error into which he had 
been betrayed. But until by such refe- 
rence to the witness he should be convinc- 
ed that he had been maliciously and wick- 
edly imposed upon, he must beg leave to 
suspend his of any imposture. 
The paper itself he had neither bought 
nor sought, He had not received it from 
the Princess of Wales, or any one connect- 
ed with her Royal Highness. He had not 
received it from any. official quarter, 
from any one connected with office, or 
from any one in political or public life. 


But he had received it from such a quar-* 


ter, that if it should turn out to be an impo- 
sition—in which case he repeated that he 
would most readily acknowledge it to be 
so—he was certain that the person by 
whom it was put into his hands had been 
as much imposed upon as himself. In the 
meanwhile, however, he must suspend any 
acknowledgment that it was. an imposi- 
tion. On the day after to-morrow, unless 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Cochrane John- 
stone) should withdraw his motion, an 
opportunity would unfortunately be affurd- 
ed him of stating the result of the refe- 
rence which he thought it his duty to 
make. If however the hon. gentleman 
should withdraw his motion, he would 
avail himself of some other occasion to de- 
liver his sentiments on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that such a paper 
should not have been brought forward un- 
til the hon. member was sure that it was 
authenticated. 

Mr. Whitbread, said, that when’ he pro- 
duced the paper in question, he had no 
doubt that it was authentic. The noble 
lord should have considered that there 
was some difference between a_ paper 
‘being authentic, and being authenticated. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that when the 
paper was produced, the hon. gentleman 
had declared that he believed it to be au- 
thentic. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had pro- 
duced it for the purpose of showing, that if 
the questions which had been put were 
added to the deposition, the effect of it 
Would be altered. 

Mr. Tierney remarked, that in such cases 
of investigation, it was not the practice to 
Put down the questions. No minutes of 
questions to, Mrs. ‘Lisle, in the course of 

er evidence, were taken ; but her answers 
Were written down, and were then all read 
after which she signed the: 
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deposition. He was sorry to be obliged 
to differ from his hon, friend ; but be must 
ask him, what doubt he could have upon 
his mind on the subject of the fabrication, 
unless he meant to go the Jength of sup- 
posing that the four lords commissioners 
had any view of entrapping Mrs. Lisle? 
After the full assertion of the Commis- 
sioners, that the evidence of Mrs. Lisle 
was taken as correctly, in point of form, 
as the nature of the proceedings admitted 
of, he was surprised to find his hon. friend 
think that there was even a possible accu- 
racy in the paper he had produced the 
other night, A gentleman, he had said, 
had given it to him, one on whose honour 
and veracity he relied: but even that was 
hardly a sufficient inducement for the 
strong observations he had made. . But, 
then, there was the strong declaration of 
the Commissioners! In what a situation 
must any man be, %n such a trust, if liable 
to suchcorrections. The honour and cha- 
racter of the Lord High-Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, of 
the Secretary of state, of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, were all called in question, 
merely upon the afier-recollections of Mrs. 
Lisle. He believed Mrs, Lisle to be a most 
respectable woman ; he had seen her, and 
was acquainted with her connections: but 
nothing should induce him to take the 
after-recollection of any person against 
what was sworn to, and signed before a 
court of justice. All this, on the part of 
his hon. friend, was nothing more than a © 
mistake. The best of men were liable to 
be misled. Their judgments might be im- 
posed upon, aud he thought his hon. friend 
might as well give up the matter. He sin- 
cerely lamented the course his hon. friend 
had taken, and was surprised he should 
postpone for a single day an acknowledg- 
ment of the error into which he had been 
betrayed. 

Mr, Whitbread was sorry that he had 
fallen under the censure of his right hon. 
friend; but the line of conduct which he 
was pursuing, he had not adopted until 
after mature consideration, and from it he 
would not depart. He would send the 
paper in question to Mrs. Lisle, and obtain 
her avowal or disavowal of its authenti- 
city. With respect tothe usage of stating: 
the questions as well as the answers in ex- 
aminations, if he had been misled on that 
subject, he had beén misled by the exami- 
nations which had taken place in that 
House during the proceedings on the Tenth 
The questions asked during these 
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examinations had been written down; as 
well as the answers. to the witnesses, It 

did appear to him extraordinary that, dur- 
ing so long a period as that which had 
elapsed since Wednesday (the day of his 
motion) no communication had been made 
to him by any of the noble lords; nor+ 
had any thing been said on the subject in 
another place until that evening. He re- 
capone that, until he had done that which 

e had just declared it to be his intention 
to do, he should feel himself to blame in al- 
lowing that to be an-imposition which had 
not proved to be so. 

. Mr. Bathurst thought that the-hon. gen- 
tleman might have known that it never 

- ‘was the custom to take down the ques- 
tions put to a witness. If, however, there 
was a departure from the general custom, 
and if, at Mrs. Lisle’s examination, the 

questions were taken, down, .the paper: 
which the hon. gentleman had produced 
must have come either from Mrs. Lisle, or 
‘some one of the four Commissioners, for 
there had not been any other person pre- 
sent. It had not come from any of the 
four lords; it must, therefore, have come 
from Mrs. Lisle, if it was authentic. At 
best, then, it could only have been made 
out from the recollection of a witness; and 
it was really most extraordinary that an 
hon. member should produce a paper, and 
say that he believed it to be authentic, 
when the only reason which could induce 
him to think so, was the supposition that it 
had been made out from recollection, and 
‘the assumption that his friend would not 

ive him a paper that was a forgery. 

. Mr. Whitbread declared, that what had 
been said by the right hon. gentleman, 
would not change his intentions. He had 
purposely abstained from making any 
‘communication on the subject to Mrs. 
Lisle, until the attack with which he had 
been threatened, in another place, had 
been made. He was now told that it was 
a fabrication. For his own part, he did 
not yet feel himself ready to say this. 


East Inpta Company’s Arrains.} The 
order of the day being read, for the House: 
to resolve itself into a committee of the 

“whole House, to consider of the Affairs of 
the East India Company ; it: was ordered, 
on the motion of lord Castlereagh, that 
the several Petitions which have been 
presented in this session of parliament, 
~ relative to the trade and shipping of the 
East India Company, and the renewal of 


East India Company's Affairs. 
The House having accordingl 
solved itself into the wid 
Lord Castlereagh rose and observed, tha 
the Charter of the East India Compap 
being on the eve of expiring, it’ fell to the 
lot of parliament, under the direction and 
recommendation of the crown, to take 
into consideration the best means by which 
our extensive territory in India mi 
henceforward be governed. In introdug. 
ing to the House a subject of such extra 
ordinary magnitude and importance, jt 
was impossible not to be struck with the 
singularity of the case, that it should de, 
volve on the supreme power in Great Bri. 
tain, at the present moment, to deliberate 
on what should be the future system of 
government, in a country so much ex. 
ceeding in extent and population, the 
parent state. He was persuaded that the 
Committee ‘would feel, that in addition ts 
the political there was a great moral trust 
reposed in the British legislature on this 
occasion, and that it was incumbent on 
them to weigh well measures in which 
the interest and happiness of so largea 
portion of the human race were involved, 
It was an unexampled feature in the his 
tory of governments, that the prosperity 
and happiness of a number of huma 
beings, three-fold that of the inhabitants 
of this country, should be confided to the 
wisdom of the legislature. : 
He had no difficulty in stating for him 
self, and for those with whom he had the 
honour to act, that if they could persuade 
themselves that the arrangements which 
it was their intention to propose, would 
shake the existing system ih India, they 
would hesitate before they suggested an 
thing which might change a system whi 
had unquestionably answered all the great 
purposes of government to a degree rarely 
to be found in any human institution, and 
more especially in one of no very remole 
antiquity. But he begged leave to say 
that his proposition would not only abstain 
from touching the principle of that sy* 
tem, but would render it more applicable 
to the circumstances of the times. It wa 
a proposition that he was persuaded would 
conduce to the prosperity, not only of Indit 
and the empire, but to no branch of the 
general interest more than to that of the 
‘East India Company themselves in thelt 
commercial capacity. His Majesty’s mr 
nisters had not been blind to the excel 
lence of the institutions of the East India 
Company, institutions which they were 


‘their Charter, be referred to the Com- 
mittee. 


‘most anxious should not be dissolved. 
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The Company had raised up an empire 
unexampled in the world, and the govern- 
ment of that empire had been adminis- 
tered on- principles eminently conducive 
to the happiness of the numerous indivi- 
duals living under it. It was a govern- 
ment founded on theory so wise, and 
brought to. such practical perfection, that 
he did not believe the history of the world 
could exhibit its equal, It was a singular 
fact inthe constitutional policy of India, 
that in the administration over fifty mil- 
lions of persons, the number of civil ser- 
vants employed by the,Company did not 
exceed 1,600 individuals, Few-European 
countries ever experienced so mild a go- 
vernment, or one more advantageous to 
the inhabitants. As far as he bad an op- 
portunity of judging, he declared that no 
public body whatever possessed servants 
of greater ability and higher charactet 
than the East India Company. It was 
almost impossible to point out a country 
in which an equitable system of govern- 
ment had been so long and so unde- 
viatingly maintained, and in which so 
few acts of flagrant public delinquency 
had occurred, It did certainly happen, 
that from the liberality of their allowances, 
from the class of individuals out of which 
they were chosen, and from the whole- 
some discipline which they received in 
their official duties, that few governments 
could exhibit somany examples of effi- 
cient public servants abroad as the East 
India Company : and he should do injus- 
tice both to the individuals concerned, and 
to his own feelings, if he did not allow 
that the same remark was applicable to 
their servants at home. While his official 
duties more intimately connected him with 
India affairs, he had enjoyed frequent op- 
portunities of judging of the habits of 
business, not only of the heads of depart- 
ments, but of those by whom the Com- 
pany were served in all their domestic 
branches’; and his full conviction, founded 
on experience, was, that nobody could be 
better served, no affairs could be more 
ably and more efficiently managed than 
the affairs of the East India House. 

This was his sincere feeling on the ge- 
neral subject; and he trusted, therefore, 
that it would. not be thought probable that 
he would embrace any proposition calcu- 
lated to subvert a system which, although 
itmight be subject to the imperfection, 
ofall human plans, had happily, tended 
to accomplish the great objects of its in- 
stitution, If government, however, feel- 
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‘ing the necessity of some alteration in this 
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system, correspondent to the necessities 
of the times, had proposed that alteration 
during the existence of the charter, for 
such advice they would have been respon- 
sible, and it would have been incumbent 
on them to make out a strong case. But 
now ministers found themselves, at the ex- 
piration of the charter, free to judge 
what would be most advantageous for the 
Company, for the public at large, and for 
so large a portion of the human race, as 


that comprehended under the British go- _ 


vernment in India, They might judge 
erroneously: but this he would assure 
the Committee, that he required only to 
be convinced of that error to change his 
opinions and intentions on the subject; 

he question had not been taken up has- 
tily: it had been maturely considered : 
and the conviction of his mind; and of the 
minds of his colleagues, was, that what 
they meant to propose to parliament was* 
the most safe and expedient course which 
the legislature could pursue, But if it 
should appear that they were in the wrong 
—if greater lights should break in upon 
them—he was persuaded that every one 


of those with whom he had the honour to. | 


act, would be perfectly ready with him- 
self to. take another view ofthe whole 
transaction, and to adopt any other set of 
measures which might be proved to be 
more consonant to the real interest of all 
parties. 

In looking at this port question, his 
Majesty’s ministers had naturally to con- 
sider, whether the existing system of go- 
vernment of India should be allowed to con- 
tinue precisely in its present state—whe- 
ther an entire change should be effected 
in it—or, lastly, whether some middle 
course could not be adopted, nT 
and advantageous to all parties? With - 
respect to the first proposition, be had the 
strongest impression on his mind, that 
with reference to the interests of the em- 
pire at large, to the peculiar interests of 
India, and to the commercial interests of 
the East. India Company themselves, the 


| present system in all its parts could not be - 


safely persevered in by the legislature. 
Charged as the East India Company were 
with such mighty interests, he was sure 
the Committee would feel that the terms 
of the renewal of their charter ought not 
to come too frequently under the consi- 
deration of parliament. No arrangement 
therefore should be made for a period less 
than 20 years. He could see no reason, — 
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however, why the legislature should for 
such a period tie up the commerce of the 
country from half the habitable globe, 
placing that half under the administration 
of the Company alone, and leaving it 
open to no other description of persons in 
the empire except foreigners of every de- 
‘scription. This was a proposition so un- 
‘tenable that he was persuaded no ade- 
ag case would be made out in support 
of it. 
The question must also be determined | 
with a view not to the existing state of the 
Indian commerce, but to the state in 
which it might be before the subject could 
again come under the consideration of 
parliament. He was not prepared to 
‘deny that in the event of opening the 
trade much evil might not immediately 
erise.. He certainly should look with ap- 
prehensions to the consequences of the 
_ first- burst of commercial enterprise. But 
it was not on such apprehensions that par- 
-liament ought to legislate. It was in 
commerce as in war. As in the latter 
those who were foremost in the contest 
frequently laid down their lives for the 
good of their comrades, so in the former 
those who engaged in original commercial 
speculations, if they injured themselves, 
‘opened channels for other more prudent 
and more successful traders. If parlia- 
ment ought to withhold their assent to any 
commercial measure Jest-rash speculators 
should suffer, scarcely any commercial} re- 
gulation could be proposed, to which that 
assent should be given. Even under the 
_ existing system, hostile as it was to the 
private trade, it had rapidly increased. 
During the last 19 years the private trade 
had amounted to a third of the whole 
trade to India—the private trade being 33 
millions, and the trade of the Company 
somewhat more than 100 millions, It was 
obvious on every ‘commercial principle 
that the private commerce carried on in 
ships, the property of a different and con- 
flicting interest must bé subject to much 
inconvenience and unnecessary charge. 
He begged to be understood as considering 
the commercial sphere as too extended 
- for the limited powers of a chartered 
company, as beyond their strength, and- 
productive of much injury to the Com- 
pany itself, and to the country at large, 
and as it was possible to give increased 
vigour and extension to that system, it 
became the duty of parliament not to con- 
sign the private trade tothe controul of the 
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Passing by, however, that part of the 
question, he would endeavour to apply 
himself to the developement of that view 
of it which was taken by his Majesty's 
ministers, without entering into those de. 
tails, which there would be many future 
opportunities of discussing. While he 
stated the Resolutions on which it was 
proposed to legislate with respect to this 
great question, he felt persuaded that the 
Company ought not, with a view to their 
real interests, to desire a continuance of 
the present system; for while they re. 
ceived their exclusive privileges as a 
boon, it was also to be recollected that 
there was a trust included in it, in the dis. 
charge of which, they were bound to 
| watch over the national interests, and to 
administer their own affairs with a te 
ference to those general objects which 
were confided to them, He was prepared 
to contend that the Company had taken 
a burden on their shoulders beyond theit 
power to administer, with justice to their 
own interests and to the public, and that 
the evil arising from a want of capital, 
compelled them to withdraw themselves 
from those separate branches of com- 
merce which it would be most beneficial 
to them to exercise, and to engage in 
other transactions under distinct circum. 
stances of lossto the Company. Toapply 
simply to the private trade as an illustta- 
tion of what he had asserted, it had been 
carried on at a great loss to the Company, 
he believed to the amount of a million 
and a half, simp!y by providing tonnage 
at a great loss, which the individuals for 
whom this loss was incurred considered as 
very injurious to them, in consequence of 
the restrictions under which they enjoyed 
the advantage. For the merchants ‘were 
obliged to give notice months before, they 
were obliged to go out of their way, and 
‘to wait the pleasure of government as to 
the periods of sailing, and on the whole, 
it was perfectly easy to understand, that 
the present system was highly injurious to 
them, as well as extremely erroneous to 
the directors. ‘ 

But it was not in the private trade only 
that the Company felt the injurious cot- 
sequences of the present system ; for 
while they laboured to maintain on 
liberal and extended principle all the’ it- 
terests committed to their charge, they 
did so at a great inconvenience to them- 
selves and to the commercial interests of 
the Company; for they had to keep up 


_ shipping system of the Company.. 
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he and in consequence of the insufficiency 
ly of the capital stock, they were driven to 
W the monied market of India, where loans 


could not be had at an interest less than 
ten per cent. They were also prevented 


empire of China, to which he was per- 
suaded they might have access with more 
facility, and to a more extensive degree 
than any other powers. He was satisfied 
that at the period they were now entering 
upon, the field was too large for the ex- 
ertion of the Company (great as their ex- 
ertions had unquestionably been), and that 
they were unable to charge themselves 
with the commercial concerns of so vast 


to / anempire. Upon these grounds it ap- 
‘10 peared, therefore, highly expedient that 
res [ the national capital of the country should 
ich fm be let in to the relief of the Company, 


acting on the principle of the regulations 
which took place in 1793, or the improved 
system which was adopted in 1802. 
The other extreme alternative which 
was looked to, was one which he certainly 
should not be disposed to cherish until all 
other arrangements appeared impracti- 
cable; for he could not think that, after 
silting the subject to the bottom, any indi- 
vidual interests could be so bound up in 
the perseverance in the present system, as 
to prevent a cheerful and cordial acqui- 
escence in such measures as should ap- 
pear best adapted to promote the general 
good. If he could persuade himself that 


ion @ the interests of the Company and the 
age  country'were incompatible, he felt that, 
for # inthat case, it would be more.manly and 


das @ fair in his Majesty’s government to state 
eof ™ that to be the result of their deliberate 
yed judgment, which he had no hesitation 
yeré J insaying that nothing could justify, un- 


less it appeared that the Company were 
disposed to abdicate, the government’ of 
India, if the public seemed disinclined 
to "ie concessions as they might think 
right. 

He knew that it had been stated, that 
there existed a constitutional bar to any 
other system than the present; and he 


nly # Was perfectly prepared to admit that the 
cole #% patronage of a great empire should not be 

for @ transferred without the most ample guards. 
n'a @ ltwould be such an evil as the public in- 
ite @@ terest should not be exposed to without 
hey fH the most grave necessity, but if, unfortu- 
em- @ Hately, the moment should arrive when it 
sof became unavoidable to transfer the pa- 
Up ‘Tonage, he should meet the necessity on 


the admitted ground, that in any arrange- 
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ment which might take place, government 


should be divested of the patronage. He 
hoped, however, that he might not be con- 
sidered in any quarter as holding out a 
menace, or speaking insincerely when 


-he said, that great as the difficulties were 


upon this point—grave as the necessity 
ought to be which would authorise sucha 
change, yet he felt satisfied that if the 
legislature found that they could not work 
out their purpose, except through’ that 
course, it would appear on a nearer ap- 
proach to the subject, that the difficulty 
had been greatly over-estimated. 
Having stated the two extremes of the | 
question, he next proceeded to observe, 
that there was no plan which might not. 
be liable to some objections, but when 
the subject was thoroughly sifted, it seem- 
ed impossible to maintain that the trans- 
actions of the Company should remain on 
the basis hitherto subsisting without an 
enlarged modification. The course would 
be to open his Resolutions as he went 
along, and in doing so, to advert to the 
leading objections which had been made 
by the opponents of a change in the pre- 
sent system. He was perfectly aware, at 
the same time, that there was a ‘question 
in the back ground between his Majesty’s 
government and those who were advocates 
for a more extended trade than it was 
proposed to allow, but this he ‘should not 
now advert to. His first Resolution was a 
general one, and it stated, thatthe whole 
system of Indian government should -be 
continued in its full forcé, with the ex-: 
ception of such modifications as would be 
brought forward in the subsequent Reso- 
lutions, and the House would peréeive 
that the course of legislation which it was 
proposed to adopt, was to give a conti- 
nuance of the charter, under a new ar- 
rangement, for the term of 20 years, sub- 
ject to such regulations as might here- 
after be adopted, without particularising 
any of them; for he hoped the Committee 
would be of opinion, that it was better, in 
this stage, to state. general principles, than 


enter into minute’ regulations, which 


would be the subject of future discussion. 

The-next Resolution applied itself to 
the question of trade, and upon this branch 
of the subject there were two large classes 
of opinion. Those who thought the trade 
of China should be opened, as well as that — 
to India, would contend that there was an 
objection to the Resolution omeach ground. 
The second branch of this Resolution 


would go to declare, that the restraint on 
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the intercourse with China should conti- 
nue to exist, and that the Company alone 
should have the privilege of importing 
teas ; thus giving them a monopoly of the 
commercial intercourse with China, as well 
as that of the tea trade. On these points he 
would not argue at present, as they would 
be discussed at length hereafter ; but he 
was prepared to contend, that the existing 
system of intercourse with China had an- 
swered so well, that, without the existence 
of a strong necessity, no other should be 
substituted, for, besides the advantages 
fairly derivable to the Company, from this 
source of commerce, in increasing ‘the 
dividend, it might also be applicable as a 
joint fund to the reduction of the Compa- 
ny’s debt, which must otherwise devolve 
on the public in some shape, and there 
‘was ro form in which they might be so 
advantageously relieved. Upon these 
_grounds he was prepared to contend, that 
this branch of commerce, as a measure 
of political prudence, and with reference 
to their own interest, was bound up with 
the public advantage, by continuing in its 
present channel. 
This brought him to the consideration 
of the grounds of intercourse, and he 
should observe upon that, that it had not 
- occurred to his Majesty’s ministers, to ex- 
cept any part of the east but China, from 
the private traders, nor any importable 
article but tea—that was, that. all other 
articles which were at present imported 
should be liable to importation. This 
commerce was proposed to be carried on 
in ships of a given size—to be confined to 
British ships, whoge registered tonnage was 
not less than 350 tons—that was, generally 
speaking, to ships of 400 tons burthen. 
The next point was, that this external com- 
merce was to be open to all the ports of 
the empire generally, but that instead of 
the homeward bound, commerce being 
confined to the port of London, it should 
be opened to such ports as should give 
the greatest facility to the securing of the 
revenue, and which would be provided 
- with warehouses and docks. He was not 
prepared in the first instance to name the 
orts to which the import trade. should 
extended, but he was of opinion that a 
survey should be instituted, and a decision 
. formed upon it. The proceeding should 
be made with as much deliberation and 
responsibility as possible, and afterwards 
. be made the subject of an order in coun- 
cil, which should be jaid before parlia- 
ment in the ensuing session. The next 


By 
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arrangement, and the only exception to 
the general principle of allowing all ae, 
cess to the outports, was piece goods, 
which should be still confined to the port 
of London, because he was sure there wag 
no species of goods on which it was so dif. 
ficult to set a value without some sort of 
auction, besides they were a conflicting 
article with the home manufacturers of 
the British empire; for if they should 
come illicitly into the market, and be sold 
at cheap prices, they might excite a com. 


petition dangerous to the goods of domestic HH” 
manufacture. Those piece-goods, how 
ever, would be allowed to be sent to the Me ° 
out-ports for the purpose of re-exportation, iB 4 
which was in compliance with a revenug 
regulation already existing. . ¢ 
The noble lord next adverted to: the im 
consideration of smuggling and the reve: 
nue, and argued against the apprehen jm > 
sions entertained upon this subject—ob 
serving, at the same time, that it wasa im 8 
source of peculiar satisfaction that th 
interests of the Company could not suffer je &' 
in this respect without awakening the fean J 
of government, and deterring. them from Ti 
encountering any risk. On the question 
of revenue, he wished to state, that the 
whole amount was about 4,400,0001, ; of to 
which sum 4,000,000/. was leviable on °F 
the article of tea alone, leaving no more di 
than 3 or 400,000/. on all other article & 
imported from Indian and China. He wa 
ready to admit that tea wasan article liable 
to be smuggled, both on account of itssmall th 
bulk and the high duty levied upon it § © 
The reason of the high duty, however, he ha 
conceived to be, because it was an article all 
that appeared capable of bearing the In 
duty; but if the moment should arrive on! 
when smuggling would derive a facility sh 
from that circumstance, it might be ex- As 
pected that the duty would vary. It was 
argued that a great facility would exist of lab 
getting tea among the Indian islands ; but % ™¢ 
though that fact was admitted, it was to ° 
be recollected that the regions of the Pa J ‘Pé 
cific Ocean were not the only places of 
where that article might. be procured; 
for that, before the war, it was procured 
in America, and had frequently.beem im: Per 
ported from Ostend, from France, from = 
Sweden, and other parts of the continent, thu 
by those who. were disposed to encouiitet 
the risk: so that it did not appear, on r 
whole, that any additional risk would be § “ 
incbrred ; while, at the same time, such 
regulations would be adopted as appe pat 
to offer the greatest security against my 
_| apprehended evil. 
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The next question was the mode of 
taking the duties. This was at first 
thought to be a serious difficulty, affect- 
ing the revenue of the country, if the 
goods were.not brought to the East India 
Company’s sales, and the duties taken 
upon them in that manner. But, upon 
examining the book of rates, it was found 
that’of the unrated articles a considerable 
number might be transferred to the rated 
duties. It appeared, also, that almost all_ 
the articles which were charged with ad 
valorem duties, were small in number, and 
small in value, and that the whole amount 
of duties levied upon ad valorem articles 
did not exceed 40,000/. a year; so that 
in changing that to a: duty upon the de- 
clared value by the importer, it was 
thought both by the Board of Excise, and 
Board of Customs, the country would not 
be exposed to a loss of more than five per 
cent. which upon 40,000/. a. year was no 
at loss to the revenue. The other branch, 
and the most important one, was the rated 
duties, but almost all the great and bulky 
articles, such as cottons, sugars, and he be- 
lieved indigo, were imported upon rated 
‘duties. 
The next topic which he should advert 
to, not argue, was the objection that the 
opening of the trade would lead to an in- 
discriminate intercourse with the natives, . 
which might in the end endanger the 
whole system, and the whole of our power 
inIndia. But in this apprehension he 
thought the India Conipany themselves 


mall 

» it, could not be very much in earnest, as they 
» he Me bad admitted of that middle course, which 
ticle | tllowed the carrying out manufactures to 


India indiscriminately from the out-ports, 
only contending that the exports from India 
should be brought to the port of London. 
As to the idea of colonization there, it 


fp seemed quite chimerical, as the price of 
‘st of (@ l@bour was so low as to leave no induce- 
but jm Ment to the hard-working classes of the 
to COMMunity to go out there; and with re- 
Pa- spect to the higher classes, who had objects 

of preferment and power in view, it was 


well known that no person could acquire 
thy property in the country, that was not 
perfectly distinct from the soil, and inde-’ 


ims 
peel pendent of it. At the same time, that he 
nent, fq “tus argued on general principles, he did 
unter | 2t mean to place an implicit reliance on 
nthe (§ ‘hem, unbacked by the authority ofan effi- 


id be jm lent and -vigilant government. Now, it 
‘such his intention to leave the India Com- 
earel, in full possession of all their autho- 
st the 
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-doct or intentions they might find or sus 


tity to expel every individual whose con- | 
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pect to be dangerous. With this restric- 
tion and controul he felt no apprehension 
on the subject of colonization ; nor did he 
think the character of the people of this 
country so obnoxious, that they alone 
should be rigidly excluded from our empire 
in India, while not only the Americans 
but numberless Europeans and Asiatics 
were allowed free and unrestrained access 
to that country, and while it was found that 
this intercourse was productive of no ill 
effects. Besides, the intercourse with 
India was at thismoment as open as it was 
ever likely to be. In reality, any adven- 
turer who was so disposed might go to 
India, by first going to the ports of the 
continent. The ag te was not for any 
one to get to India, but the question which - 
every rational man asked himself, before | 
he set out, was, what would be his lot 
when he got there? It was this considera- 
tion, and this alone, which kept. our inter- 
course with India within due bounds; and 
though this intercourse would no doubt be 
extended with the extent of our commerce, 
yet he did not believe it would ever be 
carried to a dangerous excess. For his 
own part he was convinced that it would 
be for the advantages of the moral habits 
of our countrymen, that our communica- 
tion with the natives of India should be as 
much narrowed as possible. 

It was said that it was a considerable ad. 
vantage to the East India Company to have 
their remittances in their. own hands, 
and that any other mode of transactin 
this part of their financial concerns woul 
be unsatisfactory, and liable to various ob- 
jections. Yet he could not conceive that 
the nature of the Company’s government 
was so different from all others, that they 
could not transact their remittances by 
any hands but their own. If the govern- 
ment of this country, for instance, had a 
subsidy to make to any of our allies, it was 
not surely necessary that they should tura 
merchantsin order to effect it. In what- 
ever hands the commerce was placed, 
through whatever channels it flowed, the 
remittances might always be made through 
the commerce. ‘ 

In viewing the subject in another light, 
as a question of profit, he did not think 
that the Company were commercially in- 
terested in retaining the exclusive posses- 
sion of the India trade. If this part of the 
trade had been entirely in other hands for 
the last 20 years, without injuring their 
general and political prosperity, their af- 
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fairs, as a trading Company, would have 

been in a much better state than they were 
at present. In the reports given in by the 
court of directors themselves, it appeared, 
that the excess of their profits on the 
whole of their trade above their expences, 
was six millions, within the period above- 
mentioned. Their profits on the India 
trade were two millions one hundred thou- 
sand pounds; while those on the China 
trade were 18 millions five hundred thou- 
sand pounds. So that the advantage on 
the side of the China trade was in the pro- 
portion of 18 to 2,or9tol. But we were 


also to consider what -were the capitals. 


employed in these different trades. Now 
though the India trade was so infinitely 
less profitable than the other, there was 
more capital embarked in it. If, then, you 
charge the dividends and the interest of 
bonds equally on each, there will be the 
half of about 15 millions to be set against 
.the profits of the India trade; that is, 7 
millions and a half against little more than 
2 millions, leaving a balance of nearly 4 
‘millions and a half against the India trade. 


Such was the sacrifice of the commercial 


interests of the Company necessary to the 
‘carrying on of this trade. On the whole, 
and managed as it was by the Company, 
it had-clearly been a losing concern, and 
to it had been sacrificed a great partof the 
advantages which were derived from the 
China trade. Such was the account of 
this trade for the last twenty years; and 
the inference: to be drawn from it would 
surely apply much more strongly to the 
next twenty years, unless it was maintain- 
ed that the trade itself could make no far- 
ther advances. If it were not in its own 
nature stationary, a period must necessari- 
ly arise in its progress, in which the Com- 
pany’s government would want capital, 
would want means and authority to carry 
it on. Fortunate as the establishment of 
the Company in its present form had been, 
prosperous as it had been in its growth 
and enlargement, yet there was a limit 
which it could not be allowed to exceed, 
without becoming unwieldy and unma- 


nageable, subversive of itself, and detri- 


mental to the country. If suffered to go 
on, it would grow up to a height in Which 
the magnitude and complexity of interests 
contained in it could no longer be con- 


trouled by the court of directors, able and. 


upright as they were ; it would resemble a 
body without a head. The interest of the 
various proprietors and private tradesmen 
“jn this great city overawed and controuled 
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the. directors; they could not discharge 
their duty to themselves or to the-country, 
It was, indeed, from the conflict ang 
strength of men’s personal interests that 
the harmony and good order of the whole 
resulted, but it was also necessary ‘that 
these interests should be under the controy| 
and guidance of some higher authority, of 
more enlarged and general principles of ae. 
tion. The noble lord then said that int 
whatever hands the conduct of the Com. 
pany’s affairs should fall, no good could be 
done without an efficient principle of eco. 
nomy and retrenchment of expence. Qp 
this head it wassatisfactory to him to beable 
to state, that since the date of the papers 
which were laid on their table, the results 
of farther investigations into the Com. 
pany’s affairs were highly favourable, For 
the year 1811-12, the surplus profits had 
been originally stated at only 300,000), 
It now appeared that there was in facta 
surplus of 1,500,000/. And though the sur. 
plus for 1812-13, had only been positively 
stated at.5 or 600,000/, it was expected to 
exceed a million. He would only offer 
one word of advice on the subject of the 
Company’s mode of keeping their ac. 
counts. He thought it extremely desire. 
able, that in future, the- territorial and 
commercial accounts should be kept more 
distinct, so that it might be possible with 
a single glance of the eye to ascertain 
their relative amount. 

With regard to the question, on what 
fowting ships built in India should be con- 
sidered, -he wished them to be placed on 
the same footing as all other vessels, name- 
ly, that they should be manned according 
to the Navigation Act, with two-thirds 
British sailors, but with the provision that 
this should extend only to times of peace. 
The Indian vessels would thus afforda 
nursery for British seamen, who might be 


‘immediately transferred to the-more effec- 


tual service of their country in time of 
war, by then allowing a greater proportion 
of Lascars to navigate our vessels, / He 
should also wish some provision to be 
made by which all persons bringing the 
natives of India from their own country. 
should be bound to take proper care of 
them, and carry them safely back. Ano 
ther regulation which he should, propose 
as to the application of the funds of the 
Company, was, to. enable them to grant 
pensions to their civil and military sef- 
vants, which they were.not at present au- 
thorised to da, except to a small amount 


BY a singular incongruity in the statatory 
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enactments which regulated the proceeéd- 
ings of this great body, while they were 
enabled to grant sums of money to any 
amount, they were not allowed to grant a 
pension of 300/. per annum. This, there- 
fore, would form the subject of another re- 
solution. 
The more he looked at this question, as 
toits genera! effects, and its particular de- 
tails, the more he was persuaded that while 
the government of the continent of India 
remained in the hands'of the Company, far 
from weakening those hands, it was, if that 
could by any means be effected, desirable 
to strengthen them. This led him to the 
consideration of an important part of the 
question—the command of the native army 
of India. Formerly the leaning of his 
opinion was, that it would be expedient to 
separate the command of -this army from 
the Company, and to give it to the crown. 
This opinion arose probably -from the 
weight which the sentiments of an illus- 
trious connection of his, (marquis Corn- 
wallis) had with him. That noble marquis 
had afterwards, however, been iatished 


with some arrangement on the subject, 
without so great an alteration. There were 
high authorities on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and it seemed at first sight, an objec- 


tion to the present state of this species of 
force, thatso large a military body should 


be in other hands than those of the sove- 


reign. But, after a mature consideration 
of the question, his colleagues and himself 
were of opinion that to separate the com- 
mand of the army from the civil adminis- 
tration of India would be to sap the autho- 
rity of that government. The army, if 
transferred to the crown, must remain in 
the"condition of a local forcé, formed on 
no other principle than that of seniority, 
without reference to the rest of the mili- 
tary force of the empire. ‘As, therefore, 
no material alteration could be made in 
this body if transferred to the crown, it 
would be a gratuitous sacrifice of the inte- 
rests of the Company. to take this force vut 
of the controul of the local sovereign, and 
so long as the Company retained the go- 
vernment of India, it would be an year 
to take from them the power of the sword, 
while they were permitted to hold the 
power of the Jaw. There was another 
_ branch of the subject nearly connected 
with this, and which woald form the sub- 
ject of a Resolution, onwhich he appre- 
hended no difference of opinion. King’s 
troops were sent to India, but’ in very un- 
certain numbers; and it must be obvious, 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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that inconvenience must arise from this . 
uncertainty, particularly as to the finances 
of the Company.” There were times at 
which it had been advisable that there 
should be a force in India sufficient to 
meet the attacks of France when that 


| power was making rapid strides towards 


universal sovereignty. But whenever the 
defence of India became necessary for the 
interests of the whole empire, it was unjust 
that the Company alone should defray the 
whole- expence of it. What he should 
propose on this subject therefore was, that 
there should be a stated number of troops 
to form, as it were, the garrison of India, 
and that any additional troops which it 


‘might at any time be necessary to send 


there, should be paid by this country. 

It was his wish that the Company should 
be upheld in India, and that all the acts of 
government should bear their name ; but — 
there were cases of great importance to 
this country, in which it was desirable that 
the Company should receive, and in which 
they were willing to receive, the advice 
of government. ‘Ihe other regulation 
which in his Resolutions he should have to 
propose, in addition to the existing ones, 
was, as to the different appointments . to 
the presidencies. The crown has at present 
the virtual power of appointment, by the 
power of recal.—Whether or mo, this 
power was originally designed to apply to 
cases of misbehaviour only, it was now ap- 
plied to the extent which he had stated, 
and wasa most invidious way of exercising 
the power of disapproval of appointments. 
The Resolution whieh he should propose 
on this subject, would leave the appoint- 
ment of the members of the presidencies 
in the hands of the directors, but would 
render necessary the approbation of the 
crown under his Majesty’s sign-manual. 

Another Resolution which he should 
propose would be on the subject of reli- 
gion. He was aware, that it was unwise to 
encroach on the subject of religion gene- 
rally, and that this, under the-circum- 
stances of our government in India, was a 
most delicate question. But there was one 
regulation on the subject, necessary even 
for the sake of decency. The Cempany, 
entrusted with the supreme government in 
this as in other matters, had permitted the 
free exercise of religion at their settle- 
ments, but there was no sort of religious 
controal, and the members of the church 
of England could not receive the benefits 
of those parts of their religion to which 
the functions were necessary 
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for example, the ceremony of confirmation. 
He hoped the House did not suppose that 
-he was coming out with a great ecclesias- 
_tical establishment, for it could only 
amount to one bishop and three archdea- 
cons, to superintend the chaplains of the 
different settlements.’ The Company, he 
hoped, would not think it an encroachment 
on their rights, that while British subjects 
were governed in India by British law, 
they. should be’ permitted to exercise their 
national religion. There were two consi- 


erations of importance, one of a general,, 


the other of a commercial nature, on which 
it might not, however, be necessary to 
propose any Resolutions. It was desirable, 
whatever the Resolutions of parliament at 
this time might be, to take care that no 
impediment should hinder the judgment 
of parliament from adopting in future such 
regulations as it might from time to time 
think expedient. The principle on which 
the trade with India was at present regu- 
lated, was that it should be carried on be- 
tween that country and this; and it was 
a wise policy to endeavour to procure to 
this country the intermediate profits 
which resulted ‘from the carrying trade 
between our eastern possessions and 
foreign nations. But atime might arrive, 
when the foreign traders, who would trade 
directly between the east and foreign na- 
tions, might only be to be met by British 
merchants, by a similar direct commerce, 
such as was permitted by the Act of Navi- 
gation in other branches of trade. At this 
time, when America and the other nations, 
which engaged formerly in the carrying 
trade, were crippled or unable from pecu- 
liar circumstances to embark in it, it was 
not wise to alter our present system of po- 
licy ; but when the:stream turned another 
way, and. it was only by conforming our- 
selves to a direct trade with foreign states, 
that we could compete with foreigners, it 
would be advisable to conform to it, and 
this not for the purpose of getting all the 
trade of the world into our own -hands— 
(hear!) for he was ‘one of those who 
thought that there was commerce enough 
for.all nations of the earth, if they could 
engage in it in amity, but because he was 
unwilling to travel in a course so opposite 
to the natural course of things as to force 


British capital out of a line of commerce : ; 
‘| port in the United Kingdom to any pott 


so peculiarly British. 
Having gone through all the heads of 


the measures he had to propose, with as_ 


much rapidity as possible, he was sensible 
that he had deft much unsaid, but he 
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hoped that the Committee woald not re. 
ceive any of his propositions the more up. 
favourably on account of the incomplete. 
ness of the statements with which they had 
been ushered in. He hoped the Committee 
would suffer the Resolutions to be read 
pro forma, and to be printed, and the con. 
sideration fixed for a day asnear the present 
|as was consistent with the magnitude of 
)the question, and of the greatest impor. 
tance it certainly was, whether the magni. 
tude of the commerce, or the numbers of 
the population affected were considered, 
As his Majesty’s ministers had not volun. 
teered to bring this subject forward, but 
had been bound in duty to propound these 
arrangements, he hoped the House would 
receive their propositions with the greater 
indulgence. Though. there were con. 
flicting interests in the country, yet these 
interests had so many points of union, and 
so few of difference, he hoped that by 
some sacrifices of interest, and what were 
still greater sacrifices, by those of feeling, 
he hoped the British parliament, which 
had raised the empire to its present pitch 
of prosperity, would not.be found insuffi. 
cient to surmount this difficulty, in the 
overcoming of which the prosperity of the 
British empire in so high a degree de. 
pended. The noble lord then handed the 
following Resolutions to the chairman of 
the Committee, by whom they were read: 

1. “ That it is expedient that all the 
privileges, authorities, and immunities, 
granted to the United Company of Mer. 
chants trading to the East Indies, by | 
virtue of any Act or Acts of Parliament 
now in force, and all rules, regulations, 
and clauses affecting the same, shall con- 
tinue and be in force for the farther term 
of 20 years, except as far as thesame may 
hereinafter be modified and repealed. 

2. “ That the existing restraints re- 
specting the commercial intercourse with 
China, shall be continued, and that the 
exclusive trade in tea shall be preserved 
to the said Company during the period 
aforesaid. 

“That subject to the provisions 
contained in the preceding Resolution, it 
shall-be lawful for any of his Majesty's 
subjects to export any goods, wares, of 
merchandize, which can now or. may 
hereafter ‘be legally exported from any 


within the limits of the charter of the said 


Company; and that. all ships navigated 
according to law, proceeding from any 


port within the limits of the Company’ 
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charter, and being provided with regular 
manifests from the last port of clearance, 
shall respectively be permitted to import 
any goods, wares, and merchandize, the 
roduct and manufacture of any countries 
within the said limits, into any ports in the 
United Kingdom which may be provided 
with warehouses, together with wet docks 
or basins, or such other securities as shall, 
in the judgment of the Commissioners of 
the Treasury in Great Britain and Ireland 
respectively, be fit and proper for the de- 
posit and safe custody of all such goods, 
wares, and merchandize, as well as for the 
collection of all duties payable thereon, 
and shall have been so declared by the 
orders of his Majesty in council in Great 
Britain, or by the order of the lord lieu- 
tenant in council in Ireland, provided 
always that copies of all such orders in 
council shall be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament in the session next ensuing. 

“ Provided also, that no ship or vessel 
of less than 350 tons registered measure- 
ment, shall be permitted to clear out from 
any port in the United Kingdom, for any 
port or place within the limits aforesaid, 
or be admitted to entry in any port of the 
United Kingdom from any place within 
those limits. 

“ Provided also, that no such ship which 
shall have so navigated, shall be admitted 
to entry in any-port of the United King- 
dom, withont a regular manifest, duly 
certified, according to such regulations as 
may hereafter be enacted. 

'“ Provided also, that no article manu- 
factured of silk, hair, or wool, or any mix- 
ture thereof, shall be entered or taken out 
of any warehouses except for exportation, 
unless the same shall have been brought 
into the port of London, and deposited in 
the warehouses of the said United Com- 
pany ; and such articles shall by them be 
exposed to public sale by auction, in order 
to ascertain the duties’ payable thereon ; 
and in all other parts, as well as the port 
of London, such articles, when entered, 
and taken out for exportation, shall be 
charged according to their value, under 
regulations legally applicable in other 
cases to duties payable ad valorem. 

' 4, “ That as long as the government of 
India shall be administered under the au- 
thority of the said Company according to 
the provisions, limitations, and regulations 
hereafter to be enacted, the rents, reve- 
hues, and profits arising from the territo- 
tial acquisitions in India, shall, after de- 
fraying the expences of collecting the 
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same, with the several charges and stipu- 
lated payments to which the revenues are 
subject, he supplied, and disposed of ac- 
cording to ‘the following order of pre+ 
ference :—in the first place, in defraying 
all the charges and expences of raising 
and maintaining the forces, as well Eu- 
ropean as Native artillery and marines on 
the establishment in India, and of main- 
taining the forts and garrisons there, and 
providing warlike and naval stores.—2dly, 
In the payment of the interest accruing on 
the debts, owing, or which may hereafter 
be incurred by the. said Company in 
India.—3dly, In defraying the civil and 
commercial establishments at the several 
settlements there.—4thly, That the whole 
or any part of the surplus that may re- 
main of the above described rents, reve- 
nues, and ‘profits, after providing for the 
several appropriations, and defraying the 
several charges before mentioned, shall be 
applied to the provision of the Company’s 
investments in India, in remittances to 
China for the provision of investments 
there, or towards the liquidation of debts 
in India, or some such other purposes as 
the Court of Directors, with the approba- 
tion of the Board of Commissioners, shall 
from time to time direct. 

5. “ That the receipts into the Com- 
pany’s treasury in England, from the 
proceeds of the sales of their goods, and 
from the profits arising from private and 
privileged trade, or in any other manner, 
shall be applied and disposed of, as fol- 
lows: First, in payment of bills of ex- 
change already accepted by the Company, 
as the same shall become due. Secondly, 
for the current payment of debts, (the 
principal of the bond debt in England 
always excepted) as well as interest, and 
the commercial charges and expenses of 
the said Company.—Thirdly, in payment 
of a dividend of ten pounds per cent, on: 
the present, or any future amount of the 
capital stock of the said Company : also, 
in the payment of a further dividend of 
ten shillings per cent. upon such capital 
stock, after the separate fund upon which 
the same was originally charged by the 
124th clause of the 33d, cap. 52, shall 
have been exhausted, the said payments 
respectively to be made half-yearly. 
Fourthly, in the reduction of the prmecipal 
of the debt in India, or of the bond debt 
at home, as the Court of Directors, with 
the approbation of the Board of Commis- 
sioners, shall from time to time direct. 

6. “ That when the principal of the 
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debt bearing interest in India, shall have 
been reduced to the sum of ten millions 
of pounds sterling, calculated at the ex- 
change of 2s. the Bengal current rupee ; 
8s. the Madras pagoda; and 2s. 3d. the 
Bombay rupee, and the bonded debt in 
England shall have been reduced to the 
sum of three millions of pounds sterling ; 
then and thereafter, the surplus proceeds 
which shall_-be found to arise from the 
revenues of India, and the profits upon the 
trade, after providing for the payments 
aforesaid, shall be applied to the more 
speedy repayment of the capital of any 
public funds or securities which have been 
or may be created for the use of the said 


_ Company, the charges of which have 


been; or. may be, directed to be borne by 
the said Company, in virtue of any act or 


- acts of parliament; and that.any farther 


surplus that may arise shall: be set apart, 
and from time to time paid into the re- 
ceipt of his Majesty’s exchequer, to be 
applied as parliament shall direct, without 


- any interest, to be paid to the Company, 


in respect or for the use thereof, but ne- 
vertheless to be considered and declared 
as an effectual security to the said Com- 
pany, for the capital stock of the said 
Company, and for the dividend of 103 per 
cent. per annum, in respect thereof, not 
exceeding the sum of twelve millions of 
pounds sterling, and that the excess of 
such payments, if any, beyond the said 
amount of twelve millions, one sixth part 
shall, from time to time, be reserved and 
retained by the said Company for their 
own use and benefit, and the remaining 
five-sixths shall be deemed and declared 
the property of the public, and at the dis- 
posal of parlidment. = 

«« Provided also, that if the Company’s 
debts in India, after the same shall have 
been reduced. to 10,000,000/. sterling, 
shall be again increased beyond that 
amount, or if their bond debt in England, 
after the same shall have been reduced to 
3,000,000/. shall bé again increased be- 
yond that sum, then and so often as either 
of these cases shall happen, the surplus 
proceeds shall be appropriated to the re- 
duction of such new debts respectively, 
until the debts of India shall be again re- 
duced to 10,000,000/. sterling, and the 
bond debt in England to 3,000,000/, 


sterling. 


7. “That it is expedient, that ships 
built within the British territories in the 
East Indies, and employed in the com- 
merce between India and the United 


/ 
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Kingdom, should, during the present war, 
and for 18 months after the conclusion 
thereof, be permitted to import any goods, 
wares, or merchandize, the produce or 
manvfacture, of any countries, within the 
limits of the East India Company’s char. 
ter, except as aforesaid, or to export any 
goods, wares, or merchandize from this 
kingdom to the British settlements in the 
East Indies, or to any of the places within 
the said limits in the same manner ag 
ships, British built, and duly registered 
as such, and that after the ‘expiration 
of the period above-mentioned, the said 
India-built ships should be liable t 
such other provisions as parliament 
may from time to time enact, for the 
further-increase and encouragement of 
shipping and navigation ; and that effec 
tual provision. should be made, at the 
charge of the owners and commanders of 
such ships, for the maintenance, while in 
the United Kingdom, of the Asiatic sailors 
employed in the navigation thereof, and 
for the return of such sailors to their na 
tive country, 

8. “ That it is expedient to make pro- 
vision for further limiting the granting of 
gratuities and pensions to officers, civil and 
military, or increasing the same, or treat 
ing any new establishments at home, in 
such manner as may effectually protect 
the funds of the said Company. ; 

9. That all vacancies happening in 
the office of governor general of Fort 
William, in Bengal, or of governor: of 
either of the Company’s presidencies or 
settlements of Fort St. George or Bombay, 
or of governor of the forts and garrisons of 
Fort William, Fort St. George or Bombay, 
or of commander in chief_of the forces in 
India, shall continue to be filled up and 
supplied by the court of directors of the 
said united Company, subject, neverthes 
less, tothe approbation of his Majesty, to 
be signified in writing under his royal 


/sign manual, countersigned by the Presis . 


dent of the Board of Commissioners for 
the affairs of India. - 


10. “ That the number of his Majesty's 


troops in India to be in future maintain 
by the said Company, be limited, 
that an augmentation of force exceeding 
the nomber so-limited, shall, unless em+ 
ployed at the express requisition of the 
said Company, be at the public charge. 


li, “ That it is expedient that the 


church establishment in the British terrix 
tories in the East Indies should be placed 


under the superintendance of a bishop and 
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three archdeacons, and that adequate pro- | the whole of his plan, and had failed to 
ysion should be made fromthe territorial | be exact and specific in naming the out- 
revenues of India, for their maintenance.”’ | ports, or number of out-ports that were 
to have the benefit, or as he shoald call it, 
Mr. Robert Thornton, deputy chairman | the eyil of this new monopoly, and who 
of the East-India Company, was bound in | were to undertake the arduous task of 
candour to admit the’great liberality of | changing the climate, the manners, the 
manner with which the noble Secretary | customs, the prejudices of the people in 
had treated both the servants of the Com- | India, and of enriching the eastern world. 
pany in India, and the difectors at home. | With respect to the Petitions on the table 
This was particularly satisfactory, when a | of the House, some of them were from 
great change of system .was proposed, as places which could derive no possible be- 
itshewed that there was no complaint of | nefit from the extension of the India trade. 
mismanagement, but a full approbation of | There was one from a district of Scotland 
their measures. He claimed the attention | which could export nothing but-horned 
of the Committee from the vast impor- | cattle. He wished the petitioners had ade 
tance of the subject before them. It con- | dressed themselves, in their petitions, 
cerned two. empires; the happiness of | more to the head and less to the passions. 
60 millions of persons in India, and of 13 | The Petition of the Kidderminster manu- 
millions in Great Britain. It had the | facturers complained of having suffered 
sanction of sixteen acts of parliament un- | by the calamities of war, and prayed that 
der various sovereigns—had lasted for | if peace could not be restored, that at 
213 years ; and departed statesmen, who | least the nuisance of the East India Com- 
had-great authority with different and ad- | pany would be abolished. In the pam- 
verse parties in that House, had all joined | phlets and publications which he had seen 
to support a monopoly of trade to the | on the subject, it was astonishing to see 
East India Company. When the hon. | the manner in which the credulity of the 
member recollected this, he could not be- | country was attempted to be worked on. 
lieve that. such a system would be set | It was said, Would they allow foreigners 
aide. He read several quotations from | to run away with the trade? He should 
,in 9B the departed statesmen alluded to, and | be sorry that this should be the case; but 
sid the spirits of the mighty dead gave a | it was very hard to the East India Com- 
solemn warning to the House. The noble | pany, that because the Americans had 
in 9 Secretary had treated this asa commercial | been so much favoured in a treaty in 
fort HH question, but if it was so, it was also ten- | which the East India Company’s interests 
of #& fold more a political one, and in this point | were little consulted, the East India Come 
or of view he'should take leave to consider { pany should now be sacrificed on that ac- 
ay, fit The noble Secretary had intimated | count. America carried on trade in her 
sof J that the sovereignty of India was left with | neutral character; and when the ports of 
ay, [& the directors, and that only a commercial | other countries were shut to us, it was not 
sin [change was to be effected. But what, he | easy to put a stop to that trade: but Ame- 
and (would ask, would the natives of India | rica had not exported any of our manu- 
the J think of the sovereignty of the out-ports— | factures to India; and the example of 
ther @ Liverpool sovereigns—Briste! sovereigns, | that country could not be adduced as a 
y,to #% and sovereigns from the county of Cork ? | proof, that the exports from this country 
oyal % The Hindeos might not be ready to wor- | to India could admit of any considerable _ 
resis ‘hip this new political Baal ; quarrels and | increase. It was, in fact, impossible for 
for i contentions would perhaps ensue in a | the natives of India to be the consumers 
» Bj country governed by opinion, and we | of our manufactures. How could one of 
sty’s might lose India by the dangerous expe- | their people, whose annual income 
ined J timent. He said the Company was not a | amounted only to between four or five - 
aad [political play-thing, that could be taken | pounds, afford to purchase any of the 
ding and laid down at discretion. If we | costly manvfactures of this country ? 
vem? {§leranged its machinery, or gave it into | With respect to colanization, he would 
the fi tany hands, it might be destroyed, never | affirm, that the influx of foreigners who 
e, [0 be repaired again. He spoke of the | might drive the trade to India would, if 
the fj “angers to be apprehended from an influx | they met with a disappointment, endea- 
errix #9 adventurers into the Indian territories, | vour to get into the vortex of the Indian 
jaced Mid the colonization that weuld take | courts. What remuneration were the — 
yand Btlace, The noble lord had not detailed | gentlemen of the out-ports prepared to - 
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give, for the cruel sacrifices to which they 
wished to subject the Company? Before 
the commencement of the troubles of 
France, the universal cry in that country 
was “liberty and trade,” and now their 
rts were completely shut to trade. 
hat ought to be a lesson to them, how 
they listened to idle clamour. He thought, 
that if it was possible, without being into- 
lerant and without risking the peace of 
the country, to introduce a purer religion 
among the natives of India, commercial 
habits were more likely to be introduced 
among them from that circumstance than 
in any other way. He wished the House 
to hesitate before they gave their sanc- 
tion to the proposed innovation. Would 
they change experience for theory? The 
East India Company were of no party; 
they threw themselves on the country ; 
and they trusted that every consideration 
would be given to the subject before any 
thing should be concluded upon. 
- Mr. Protheroe differed in opinion with 


- the hon. gentleman who had just sat down, 


whom he considered as the organ of the 
East India Company: he would not, how- 


‘ever, enter into any discussion that night, 


but had no doubt, he should be able 
to shew at a proper time the futility of 
the arguments advanced by the hon. gen- 
tleman. 
_ General- Gascoyne recommended. that 
the House should take the proper course 
— out by the noble mover, suffer the 
esolutions to be printed, and then come to 


the discussion upon them. 


- ‘Lord. Castlereagh apprehended that the 
Resolutions might. be in the hands of 
members by to-morrow evening or the 
following morning. With respect to evi- 
dence, it was a question whether they 


ought tohave it or not. Itwas the opinion 


of many with whom he had conversed, that 
the time of the House ought not to be 
wasted with evidence. He had no reluc- 
tance to consent to the debate coming on 
in the latter end of the week instead of the 
beginning; but if evidence should be 
gone into, it could not be too soon. 

Mr. Whitshed Keene contended that 


there were many persons in the country, 


capable of affording much information to 
the House with respect to India, and the 
consequences which would be produced 
by an extension of trade, and he should 
therefore move, at a proper time, that evi- 


dence be called to the bar. 


Mr. Tierney said, it was not: his.inten- 
tion to enter into any observations upon 
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petitors and rivals, who might sendhim 


the question at present. The time of the 
House ought to be occupied with the stat, 
ment-of the noble lord, who had perform 
ed his task in a very able and satisfac. 
tory manner. The Résolutions ovght to 


be’ a sufficient time in the hands of mem ing 
bers to allow them to make up their minds to 
before entering on any discussion, © The ad' 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, had ‘anti. as 
cipated, in some measure, what it was hig the 
intention to say. He wished for evidence the 
on one or two points, on which he did not ten 
know where to turn for information. but 
present. The speech of the noble lord tur 
had narrowed his attention to one or two sub 
points. The noble lord had stated the oug 
reat advantage which had accrued toour go0 
ndian possessions, from the system of fm the 
management which had been pursued for Hi Was 
the last twenty years. In this evlogium fide 
he cordially agreed with the noble lord, [i haz 
Although he had no doubt that many im 9 see 
provements miglit yet be made in the sys J whi 
tem of management, he had no hesitation 9 tion 
in stating that it was highly creditable to hav 
the East India Company, and the board 9 Wer 
who had the superintendance of Indian af. sake 
fairs. Let gentlemen look back to the Bi ™g 
Reports on this subject in the time of Mr 9 "ad 
Burke, and they would see that the great 
object was then to draw the attentionof i “re 
the House tothe abuses in the government Hy °4™ 
of India. But now there was no attempt J Whil 
made to state the existence of abuses.in J Zhe 
India. This was a point which ought not Jim fom 
to be lost sight of; that the system by i "P| 
which India was governed, was one which 9 "0 
was acknowledged to have contributed to tell, 
the happiness of our subjects of that coun- haza 
try. He stated this to shew the value of Pire, 
the object which was at stake. ‘That from J “* 
the mode on which India was governed, HY 
the people enjoyed happiness, was.atrested ed w 
by every side of the House ; and be was, 9 1 
therefore, unwilling to expose that bappi- 
ness to any hazard. ‘There were persons Here 
in this country at present, who could deli- - 
ver an opinion on this subject from their 
personal experience ; the evidence ought vel 
not to be spun, out; but proper persons 
might be examined, as to what, in their most 
opinion, would be the result of an. influx : th 
of persons of all descriptions. into. India. ip 
He knew the noble lord had said he had we t 
checks. But he could not see how that | 
could be called a free trade, when ana fm YO" 
tive of Liverpool might be allowed to goto a 
India, where he could not be subjected © nae 
his own government, but that of his com- nigh 
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home without assigning any reason for so 
doing. He wished to. see what compen- 
sation was to be held out to induce him 
to agree to this alteration in the In- 
dian system. The persons who were call- 
ing for an open trade, might be admitted 
tobe good evidence with respect to the 
advantages of an open trade. He had not 
as yet seen any thing beyond assertion on 
the subject. His Own opinion was that 
the exports would be increased by the ex- 
tension to a very considerable degree ; 
but he wanted to hear from the manufac- 
turers what assurance they bad upon this 
subject, as they were the persons who 
ought best to know where they sent thejr 
goods to. However, after the blunder 
they committed on South America, he 
was not disposed to place the greatest con- 
fidence in their opinion, If they were to 
hazard the safety of India, he wanted to 


see the evidence of the great gain for 


which this was to be done. For the ques- 


tion now narrowed itself to this point— 
having a great empire well governed, they 
were to put this empire to hazard for the 
sake of an increase of trade! Was it ask- 
ing too much to wish to know where that 
trade was to come from? And if from the 
evidence it should appear, that this in- 


crease would be but trifling, it then be- 
came a question whether it was worth 
while to risk that empire for such a cause? 
The noble lord had stated the revenue 
from the Indian trade to be 400,000), 
Suppose that.revenue doubled by the alte- 
ration—if persons of experience were to 
tell them that to come at this they might 
hazard the overthrow of their India em- 
pire, would any man say, that in sucha 
case the increase of revenue ought to have 
any weight on their minds? All he want- 


edwas, that before the House argued the. 


question, they might have something to 
argue upon. It was not enough to say, 
Here is a country of such an extent, with 
sucha population, and of course this popu- 
lation will be induced to take off a quan- 
lity of our manufactures. He recollected 
hearing of a person having sent ont a 
most excellent assortment of mouse-traps 
tothe Brazils. The person said he knew 
there were mice in the country, and as 
the traps were good, a sale was certain ; 
but when the traps, arrived the people 
would not use them; . it seemed they had 
a prejudice against mouse-traps.—If they 
Were to apply to the evidence immediate- 
ly,-it would-be ready by Easter, and 
might be put into the hands of members 
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before the Easter holidays.. What they 
might lose in evidence they would save in 
speeches. He was desirous to have the 
opinion of such men as lord Teignmouth, 
lord Wellesley and Mr. Hastings on this 
question. 

Mr. Canning said, if any of the parties 
before the House wished for evidence, 
there could certainly be no objection 
to it. He knew not for his part, whe- 


ther his constituents were disposed or pre- 


pared to bring forward evidence. He 
did not see that it was necessary for them 


~to support the proposition of a free trade 


by evidence. What the right hon. gentle- 
man had said with respect to absurd car- 
goes might be answered in this way—that 
having happened once, it was less likely 
to happen again, The manner in which 
the noble lord had opened the subject to 
the House, was as temperate and candid 
as possible; the interests of all parties 
seemed to have been weighed by him 
deeply, and balanced against each other. 
The first of the noble lord’s Resolutions 
went to affirm the expediency of main- 
taining the government at present existing 
in India, ‘That government had received . 
the, complete approbation of the House 
and of the country. But in reflecting on 
former periods, although the contrast was 
favourable to the present, they ought not 
to forget that to the discussions which for- 
merly took place much of the good which 
now existed might be owing. He said he 
was as free to form an opinion on this sub- 
ject, as if he represented the borough 
which he had given up. With respect to 
the China trade, admitting that the India 
Company was a fit instrument for the go- 
vernment of India, and that to carry on 
that government, it was necessary that they 
should be in possession of an adequate re- 
venue; still the question was: open for con- 
sideration, whether the best revenue was 
the assignment of the monopoly of a be- 
neficial trade. If it could be proved that | 
it was possible to carry on this trade more 
beneficially by others, he would say throw 
it Open, and assign a proper revenue to 
the Demaniy for carrying on their go- 
vernment from some other source, It was 
a question, however, whether the country 
was yet ripe for this trade. He thought it 
would be better not to bind up this trade 
during the. whole term of the charter, On 
the whole, the Resolutions appeared to be 
framed with an anxious regard for the 
welfare of all parties, and he. earnestly 
hoped they would be considered: in the 
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same spirit. with which they had been 
effered, the whole terminating in a mea- 
sure calculated to promote the prosperity: 
of the country. 

Mr. Charles Grant made a few remarks 
on the speech of the noble lord. He said, 
that the argument derived from the open- 
ing of the trade to the Americans was of 
no force; for this was an act ofthe British 
government, not of the India Company. 
The remedy, too, was easy. It was only to 

* shat out the Americans. The noble lord 
apprehended no danger from colonization. 
Bat many, who had resided a long time in 
India, thought differently ; for instance, 
Jord Cornwallis and others. He did not 
like the scheme now proposed, which 
went to throw down the whole fabric of 


- the India Company. He was also hostile 


to hurry, and wished that evidence should 
be heard.on certain points; for instance, 
as to the probability of increasing the ex- 
port of British manufactures for Indian 
consumption. It was certain that no new 
articles had been sent out to that country 
since the opening in 1793. 

Mr. Robinson wished to know if the 


’ noble lord’s intention was to restrain the | 


ships licensed from this country from 
engaging in the coasting trade of India, as 
he apprehended ruin must ensue to the 
hative traders if that were permitted ? 
Lord Castlereagh thought it unlikely that 
any trade in which British ships could 
engage, should be productive of the il] 
effects which the hon. gentleman ima- 
gined must be inflicted on the Lascars.and 
native traders. He agreed to the hearing 
ef evidence, and expressed a hope, that it 
would not be pushed to an inconvenient 
‘extent. It was sincerely his wish so to 
shape his Resolutions, as to afford every 
facility for discussing the question in the 
clearest and most ample manner; and 
though there were reasons for not acopt- 
ing the method, hinted at by a right bon. 
gentleman, he should be open to any sug- 
gestions for alteration, which might give 
scope to fair discussion. | 
Mr. Wilberforce complained, that the Re- 
solution of the House, of the 14th of May 
1793, relative to the religious and moral 
instruction of India, had ot been attended 
to. He was unwilling to leave the same 
power in the hands of the directors for 


_ twenty years to come, who had set their 


face against the introduction of preachers 
into that country for'twenty years past. 
_ Mr. Baring’ observed, that there was 
great apprehension of risk on that point, 
5 


Naval Administration, [256 
and a question of such magnitude oughtty 
be left to the government of a country who 
| were best acquainted with the circum. 
stances which would ensure its quiet and 
safety. He then went generally into the 
.commercial subject, and censured the go- 
vernment for its conduct in the correspon 
dence with the India House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the subject-of re 

ligion was one of equal delicacy and im 
| portance. If the East India Companiy did 
Rot understand what was best for the com 
try, he was sure they were not ‘fit to go, 
vern it; if they were fit to govern it, he 
thought it would be invidious to-interfere 
| with them in the manner mentioned by 
his hen. friend. With regard to what 
ports the trade should be extended to, it 
was not his intention to confine it to thos 
which might be qualified to enter upon 
the traffic now, but that it might be tel 
with the Treasury, to extend the privilege 
from time to time, wheuever a port, by 
its regulations and provisions again 
smuggling, &c. appeared'in a condition 
be safely entrusted with the trade. 

Mr. W. Smith concurred in thinking il 

expedient that evidence should be pro 
cured by the examination of witnesses 
the bar of the House. : 

Mr. Stephen spoke against confiding the 
Morals of the people of India for 20 year 

more to the East India Company. 

_ Mr. R. Gordon thought that the Hous 
was called upon to legislate for the eivil 
rights of the people of India. 

The Chairman reported progress, and 

asked leave to sit again on Tuesday nett 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 23. 


Apministration.} The 
Darnley referred to what he had said 
Friday relative to the succession of diss 
ters experienced in our naval war will 
America, and observed that reflection bal 
only confirmed him in the propriety d 
‘ bringing forward the subject for inquiry 
It was not his intention, however, to ¢ol 
fine his motion to the naval administration, 
but to embrace other points 
with the conduct of the war, in which 
contended the weakness and imbecilityd 
ministers were rendered strikingly maniles 
He therefore moved. that the Lords 
summoned for Tuesday the 6th of Apt 
Ordered. 
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det of the day being read for recommit- 
ting the Stipendiary Curates’ Bill, 

he Earl of ence | rose and recapi- 
tulated all the leading features of the Bill 
which he had previously detailed to their 
lordships, and urged the absolute necessity . 
of enforcing the residence of the incum- 
bent clergy and of augmenting the income 
of the stipendiary curates, who at present 
were little better or hardly so well paid as 
day labourers. In queen Anne’s reign 
the minimum of the curate’s salary was 
fixed at 20/. per annum. But the diffe- 
ence in the value of money should be 
taken into consideration, and at that period 
there were in England 2,500 livings, each 
jot exceeding 20/. a year. To the natural 
effects of non-residence and the utter ine 
sufficiency of the curate’s stipends, his 
lordship imputed the general indifference 
which prevailed in the public mind to- 
wards the established church, and the in- 
crease of dissenters. 

The Bishop of London approved of the 
principle and the motives which actuated 
the noble author of the Bill, but he saw 
much mischief in the probable result of 
it. The evils which it professed to remove 
would infallibly be entailed on succeeding 
generations. He should not, however, op- 
pose the Bill going into the committee, 
as he should there have an opportunity of 
stating more fully his objections to several 
of the clauses in it. ms. 

The Duke of~ Norfolk thought it would 
be impossible for any legislative enact- 
inents, to compel a definiie provision for 
curates, as’ private agreements would still 
be made between the curate and the in- 
cumbent. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that non-residence was not an evil of new 
growth, but had been coexistent almost 
with the first establishment of the Christian 
church in Britain. It was now, he ‘be- 
lieved, considerably diminished. The 
evils, however, of which the noble eari. 
complained, arose from the poverty of the 
church, and the want of adequate provision 
fur the incumbents. He admitted that 
there were some useful enactments in the 
Bill, but to apply a general Act to the mak- 
ing provisions (or curates without. leaving 
any discretion as to the numberless cir- 
cumstances that arose would be like mak- 
ing a suit of clothes to fit the moon in all 
its changes. : 

The Archbishop of York was also desirous 
of going into the committee. — 

rd Grenville wasanxidus the Bill should 
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0 to a committee, that the object might 
be attained in the best mode. He beliceed 
that the evil of non-residence was in- 
creasing. 
_ The Bishop of Durham was of opinion, 
that the only mode of securing the proper 
performance of parochial duties, was to 
increase the salaries of the curates. 

Lord Ellenborough doubted the propriet 
of some of the means adopted in the Bill, 
for carrying into effect the proposed ob- 
ject, and thought that some course should 
be devised of giving information to the 
bishop in some authentic mode of non- 
residence, to enable him to act without 
risk. 

Lord Holland had ‘many objections to 
the Bill, but as the sense oF the House ap- 
peared to be for going into a cominittee, 
he should not oppose it: 

The Bill was ordered to be committed 
on Monday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 23. 

Motion ror a ComMMITTEE ON THE 
Stare or Epucation Ineanp.] Sir 
John Newport rose to bring forward his in- 
tended motion on the subject of Irish 
schools. So long ago as 1806, he had 


moved fora committee to be appointed to 
inquire into thestate ofeducation in Ireland, - 


and the House had no less than 14 Reports 
of that Committee lying on their table, 
yet nothing had been effectually done on 
the swbject. He could have wished that 
no step had been taken by the Irish go- 
vernment, till the 14th Report had been 
published, which contained a general plan 
of education for. Ireland. The object 
would be best attained by a committee of 
that House, composed both of English and 
Irish members, which would prevent that 
local bias which was almost inseparable 
from fecal interests and connections, In 
Ireland there wasa large mass of property 
applicable to the purpose of education, 
consisting partly of crown grants, and 
partiy arising from private donations. 
The former, particularly the crown grants 
in Ulster, he thought, might be transferred 
to the kingdom in general. The funds, 
arising from private donations, be con- 
ceived, should be strictly appropriated ac- 
cording to the intentions of the donors, 
however narrow they might be. The 
salaries of many of the schools in Ireland 
were too large; in some they” amounted 
to 3)" in others to 1,400/, per annum. 
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He did not think that this was the principle 
best adapted to produce excellent schools 
—it was not supplying a stimulus to exer- 


tion, but was making a provision for indo-. 


lence, The great public schools in Eng- 
land, as Etonand Westminster, bad no such 
enormous endowments for the masters; and. 
the two. best schools in Ireland, namely, 
Kilkenny and Beltown, had no salary, ex- 
cept what arose from the number of the 
scholars, He wished to avoid every topic 
that might lead to acrimony of discussion ; 
but he thought it necessary to state his de- 
cided opinion, that the schools of Ireland 
should be bottomed on the principle of 
giving to the rising generation the best 
moral instruction, independently of any 


differences. of religious opinion. The in-. 


troduction of these would evidently defeat 
the end in view altogether, In this he 
had the authority of the 14th Report, 
which recommended the avoiding every 
religious difference. If schools had been 
kept up from the time of queen Elizabeth, 
in Ireland, according to the spirit of the 
Act passed in that reign, what benefits 
might we not now have seen flowing from 
it! .It had been pretended, indeed, that it 
was impossible to avoid this rock of dissen- 
sion in a country like Ireland—that Pro- 
testants would wish to make these schools 
an instrument of conversion from Popery, 
as Catholics would of conversion from 
Protestantism. But there. was one fact 
which contradicted this opinion: from the 
Report of the Dublin daily and weekly 
School Committee, lately published, it ap- 


’ peared, that 28,000 children bad been 
- educated in that school, from its first esta- 


blishment ; that 1,400 children, male and 
female, belonged to it in the last year ; 
that many of the most respectable traders 
in.the city of Dublin bad been educated 
in it, and that the mostcomplete harmony 
had.always subsisted between those who 
had the conduct of it. Yet among these 
we found respectable names of all religious 
professions—there were the names of 
several of the Protestant as well as titular 
bishops of Ireland. He stated this fact, 
because he thought it an important one, 
to shew how far differences of opinion on 
this subject might be mutually avoided in 
the attainment of this great national object. 
‘The right hon. baronet concluded with 
moving, “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to examine into the State of Edu- 
cation in Ireland, and specially to consider 
of the evidence furnished, and the plans 
aad measures suggested, in the fourteen 


Reports presentéd to this House from the 
commissioners appointed under an Acct of 
the 46th year of his Majesty for that pur. 
pose; and that they do report their opi. 
nion as to the fittest course which can be 
adopted for speedily and permanently ex. 
tending the benefits of education to all the 
people of Ireland, and for duly securing, 
augmenting, and rendering efficient the 
funds destined to tbat most. desirable 
object.” 

Mr. Peel acquiesced entirely in the 
views of the right hon. baronet, though 
he differed much as to.the means he had 
thought proper to adopt to promote them, 
The right hon. baronet had stated the ob. 
ject of his motion to be to prevent the 
reports of the commissioners from being 
a dead letter, but he could not conceive 
that he would be farther removed from its 
attainment though he had deferred any dis. 
cussion of the subject till the second reading 
of the Irish School Bill, which was fixed 
for to-morrow. The right hon. baronet 
would recollect, that he had admitted, in 
private conversation with him, that this 
Bill was imperfect, and that he had eyen 
suggested some alterations by which it 
might be improved. There was one altera- 
tion in particular which was meant to meet 
one of the chief objections which had been 
advanced ,by the right hon. baronet, 
namely, the state of the masters of the 
schools: this was provided for by an ene 
tire new clause. He cou!d not think that 
the select committee moved for by the 
right hon. baronet was otherwise than 
completely nugatory. Assuredly, he was 
the jast man who would throw any. obsta 
cle in the way of the extension of the.ad- 
vantages of education to the Irish people; 
never would a refusal to such effect be 
more preguant with injustice, for in no 
case could the claim be stronger, if cape 
city and anxiety to employ it could com 
stitute a-claim. Many instances evincing 
the thirst of knowledge felt by the Irish 
peasantry, such as must arouse the wari 
est feelings in every generous mind, had 
come within his knowledge. It was 4 
thing quite frequent for working people to 
deprive themselves of all advantage from 
the labour of their children, in order that 
they might have their whole time devoted 
to literary acquirements; and he knew 
one parish in which there were no fewer 
than eleven evening-schools, where adults 
used to repair after the toils of the day, 
order to procure that culture which bad 
been denied in their eather years, He 
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961} 
could not let the opportunity now afforded | 
him pass without endeavouring to expose 


the injustice of the cry which had been 
raised against the clergy of the established 
church, and this, he conceived, would be 
jn a great measure effected by his stating, 
that the Fourteenth Report, which had re- 
ceived from the right hon. baronet so much 
and such just eulogium, had been signed 
by many dignitaries of the national church. 
The right hon. member here proceeded to 
name the archbishop of Armagh, and 
some other persons of high rank in the es- 
tablished church, and after a few observa- 
tions, concluded by expressing his in- 
tention of opposing the motion. Upon 
the whole, he thought the subject could 
not be put in a better train than at pre- 
= sent pursued, and that the motion was un- 
necessary. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that he agreed 
with the right hon. baronet and with the 
rt. hon. gentleman, that this was a subject 
of the highest importance; he thought it 
deserved the most serious attcntion of par- 
liament, and that it should be thoroughly 
considered by the House; but he could not 
concur in the proposition of the right hon, 
baronet to refer the Reports of the Board of 
Education to a select committee. He was 


of opinion that.it was the duty of the exe- ] 


cutive government to take the great ques- 
tion discussed in those Reports under their 
care, and having maturely weighed it in 
all its bearings, to submit to parliament 
such a plan or plans as might appear to 
them the best calculated to attain the 
high and beneficial objects which parlia- 
ment had in view when the Board of Edu- 
cation was established. The commis- 
sioners. (of whom it was impossible to 
speak in too high terms) had collected all 
the information which the right hon. ba- 
ronet could hope to obtain by the appoint- 
ment of a select committee. It appeared 
to him, that they had performed the exact 
functions which such a committee as the 
right hon. baronet proposed would have to 
execute. They had collected the mate- 
tials on which the executive government 
could form their plans for the consideration 
of parliament ; and from which parliament 
would be enabled to decide upon the pro- 
Priety of adopting or modifying what 
might be submitted to them. They had in 
fact spent nearly seven years in collecting 
the very materials that a select committee, 
Were they appointed, would be bound to 
collect. He could not therefore see upon 


what ground the House could be called 


on the State of Education in Ireland. 
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upon’ to appoint a committee. The 
information contained in the Reports was 
amply sufficient to enable government to 
take the necessary steps, and to enable the 
House to'decide upon the propriety of any 
measure which ministers might propose. 
During the time that be held a high offi- 
cial situation in Ireland, he had felt it tobe 
his duty to turn his attention particularly 
to this subject, and to consider it deeply, 
and he was now prepared to state dis- 
tinctly and candidly what in his opinion 
were the steps which government ought 
to take. Indeed it would be affectation 
in him to pretend that he had not made 
up his mind on the whole question ; either 
he must have been wholly unfit for the 
situation he had held in the Irish govern- 
ment, or he must upon so important a 
question have informed himself complete- 
ly, and have fixed his opinions as to the 
proper course to be pursued. The right 
hon. baronet was not quite correct in stat- 
ing that the first notice which the Irish 
government had taken of the labours of 
the Board of Education, was after thirteen 
of their Reports had been laid upon the 
table of the House. The fact was, that in 
the session of 1811, when only eleven Re- 
ports had been presented, he had attentively 
examined them with a view of then sub- 
mitting some measure to parliament upon 
the subject, but he found that they were 
so complicated in their nature, and em- 
braced so many points, that he could not 
with propriety at that time propose any 
definitive measure to the consideration of 
the House. He however had felt it to be 
his duty to bring in, what he stated at the _ 
time to be a mere skeleton of a Bill, with 
the view of calling the attention of the 
House to the subject. Having introduced 
this Bill, be, with the permission of the 
House, had it printed, and let it lie over till 
the next session, ‘in the hope that during 


‘the recess gentlemen would turn their at- 


tention to it, and that when they met again, 
some efficient measure might, after such 
mature deliberation, be adopted. But dur- 
ing the recess between the session of 1811 
and 1812, so many new lights were thrown 
upon the subject, and so much fresh infor- 
mation was obtained from the Board of 
Education, that it was thought more advis- 
able to wait until the commissioners had con- 
cluded their labours, and by the lord lieu- 
tenant’s order they were directed to make 
their 14th Report upon the general system 
of education for the people of Ireland, that 
the whole subject might be brought at 
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once under the view of parliament. . He 
had, therefore, not renewed the Bill in the 
last session, but had left it in his office, 
where it had been found by the right bon. 
yentleman, and introduced as he had stated. 
—He certainly did not think the Bill in its 
present shape at all applicable to the pre- 
sent. circumstances of the case, the addi- 
tional lights thrown upon the subject since 
he had framed the Bill in 1811, having 
entirely changed its bearings. The peri 
was now arrived, when all the Reports 
were before the House, and he was sure 
every gentleman would agree with him 
when he said that they contained a most 
valuable mass of most important materials, 
He would say of the 14th Report in parti- 
cular, that more wisdom, more liberality, 
more benignity, he believed were never 
displayed in ‘so short a compass. He 
would now, with the permission of the 
House, take the liberty of stating the opi- 
nion which, after the best consideration, 
. he had formed upon the whole of this 
great and complicated question, an opinion 
which -he should not have presumed to 
offer if his attention had not been neces- 
sarily so particularly directed to the sub- 
ject as a matter of paramount public duty, 
The subjects treated in the fourteen Re- 
ports of the Board of Education should in 
his opinion be divided pretty much as the 
Board had divided them in the 14th Re- 
port.—First, the endowed schools for clas- 
sical education—next the schools for the 
education of the poor. He would separate 
the regulation of these two classes, and 
provide the means of controlling each dis- 
tinctly. He was of opinion that all the 
publicendowed schools in Ireland, whether 
of royal or of private foundation, should 
be under the inspection and‘ controul of 
eommissioners, appointed under the sanc- 
tion of an act of parliament, who should 
be responsible to government, aye, and to 
that House, for the due execution of their 
duty. It was impossible to read the Re- 
orts of the’ Board of Education without 
ing convinced that there was nota single 
endowed school in Ireland that bad not at 
some time or other since its foundation 
been greatly mismanaged. He spoke of 
these establishments without exception, 
whether classical or otherwise; the Pro- 
testant charter schools —the Diocesan 
schools — Erasmus Smith’s schools —the 
schools of royal foundation —Preston’s 
schools—in a word all the endowed schools, 


and all the charity schools receiving aid | 
from parliament, had, as appeared by the 


Cay. 


Reports, been at some time or other gross} 
mismanaged, and suffered to fall into de 
any of those schools were now 
most admirably conducted, but that. was 


owing principally to the exertions of the 


commissioners, who had in many instances 


compelled the persons who had the car 
comp e p Care 


em to do their duty. And yet the 
trustees of all the schools which had been 
so mismanaged were persons of the highes 
rank, and the most exalted character. The 
inference he drew from these circumstances 
was—that all these establishments would 
inevitably lapse into error unless there 
were some persons whose duty it was con. 
stantly and vigilantly to inspect their con, 
duct. It appeared to him, therefore, that 
it would be absolutely necessary to ap, 
point some superintending power to watch 
overthem. The plan then that he should 
propose would be to have two sets of com- 
missioners appointed by separate acts of 
parliament, - One he would invest with 
the superintendence of all the schools 
founded for classical education in Ireland, 
which were, as appeared by the Reports, 
about 46 in number. These commis. 
sioners ought not in his opinion to be per 
sons filling the high offices of the state, 
or bishops, but gentlemen properly quali- 
fied for the task, who should be paid 
large salaries for the due performance of 
their duty. Besides these schools for 
classical education, there were 44 charit, 
able establishments, receiving aid from 
parliament, for the education of the Pro 
testant poor in Ireland, and _ these he 
would also place under the superinten- 
dance of the same commissioners. There | 
were, as appeared by the Reports, eighteen 
schools on private foundations, endowed 
for the education of poor Protestants; 
these he should also propose to place 
under the controul of the commissionersof 
classical education. These three descrip 
tions of schools, being about one hundred 
and eight in number, should be_ in his 
judgment under the inspection of the first 
class of commissioners, who should not be 
allowed to interfere with the subject of the 
general education of the country. The 
House would recollect that in the first 46 
schools which he had mentioned, the Die 
cesan schools were included. With te- 
sperk to those schools, he quite agreed in 
the opinion expressed by the right bon, 


baronet, that in some instances they had 


been neglected by the bishops. The right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last (Mr. Peel) 
had said, that the fault lay with the grand 
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juries, who were bound by law to provide 
the necessary funds for the erection of 


9 diocesan school houses, and that unless 
ag the grand juries erected the school houses, 
he ME the schools could not be kept. But 
¢s Me he was sorry to say that he could not 
te Me acquit the bishops of a considerable de- 
he I gree of negligence. If the bishops found 


that the proper schools were not erected 
in their dioceses, they ought immediate- 
ly to apply to the grand juries, and he was 
sure if they did so, the necessary sums 
would be most cheerfully granted. Had any 
respectable bishop attended at assizes, and 
represented to the foreman of a grand 


ny Me jury the propriety of granting money for 
at HE building a diocese and school-house, there 
p> He was not an Irish gentleman in the House, 
ich fi who would not agree with him when he said, 


the money would in such a case have been 
granted by acclamation. He came now 
tothe consideration of the second branch of 


ith HF this subject, he meant that which related 
ols HE to the general education of the lower 
nd, MH orders of the people. He approved very 
Hs, J much of the plan suggested by the Board 


ais of Education on the 14th Report. It 
er HF breathed a spirit of liberality and concilia- 
ate, HH tion highly creditable to the great names 
ali- under whose authority it had been framed : 
aid Hit would be a lasting monument of the 


wisdom and. benignity of the commis- 
sioners, He applauded the suggestion, 
that the religion of the children should not 
beinterfered with in the schools, but should 
be left to the care of their parents at home. 
This appeared to him to be most eminently 
calculated to promote harmony and good un- 
derstanding among the people.—Heagreed 
with the Board of Education, that it was 
of the utmost importance not only not to 
interfere with the religion of the children, 
bat to have it clearly and unequivocally 
uiderstood by the public, that you did not 


ripe intend todo so, He thought nothing could 
red # be better calculated to attain the great ob- 
his #@ ject desired than the plan; as far as it went 
first #% he admired every part of it, He thought 
| be #% commissioners should be appointed as the 
‘the # Report recommended, and that they should 
The @ commence their labours in the order pro- 
t46 I posed, by creating seminaries for the quali- 


ication of masters for the supplementary 
schools which were hereafter to be esta- 
blished, The deplorable ignorance of the 
teachers at the numerous schools of the 
poor in Ireland was an evil that called most 
udly for correction; it was most forcibly 
cribed in some able, papers attached to 
the 14th Report. And-he agreed with all 


on: the State of Education in Ireland. 


attention of the commissioners. 
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that had been said in the 14th Report on 
this subject, and thought that one of the 
first objects of the commissioners appointed 
to superintend the education of the lower 
orders should be the providing persons 
properly qualified to act as school-masters. 
The adoption of proper books for the 
schools was also an object of the highest 
importance ; and selecting extracts from 
the sacred scriptures, such as avoiding, all 
points of controversy, could not pive of. - 
fence to any sect or description of Chrise... 

tians, would be justly entitled to the early = - 
In fact, 
they could not in his opinion be established 
upon a more wise, humane, and liberal 
principle than that recommended, nor 
could they proceed upon their labours in 
any order more likely to. be beneficial to 
the public than that pointed out by the 
14th Report. He agreed also with the 
Board that the time of those who were to 
carry the new plan into execution, would 
be wasted unprofitably by retin | 


| toreform existing schools; and that it wo 


be far better that their attention should be 
turned to creating new ones, whose exam- 
ple might in a great measure tend to im- 
prove those now existing. But he could not 
think that this observation ought to be ap- 
plied to the parish schools, whose present 
situation afforded in his judgment the best | 
means of carrying into effect the wise 
plan recommended by the, }4th Report, 
and yet if he understood it, the commis- 
sioners meant to exclude the parish schools 
intirely from their plan, These schools 
were established in the reign of Henry the 
8th, for the purpose of teaching the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland the English language, and 
the law directs that they should be kept 
by or at the expence of the clergyman of 
the parish: from that circumstance. it.ap- 
peared at one period to have been inferred, 
that the children brought up in the parish 
schools were to be educated exclusively. in 
the Protestant religion. Butthat opinion 
is exploded, and in point of fact at present, 
children of every religious persuasion 
were eligible to be educated in these parish 
schools, There ought to be by law one of 
these schools in every-parish in Ireland; 
and as there were 2,400 parishes, there 
should of course be as many schools, Ever 
clergyman upon his induction into his 
living took an oath to keep or cause to be 
kept a school in bis parish. He wassorry 
however to say that the law. was very im~ 
perfectly complied with. The Board, of 
Education with all its diligence had pro- 
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cured returns from only between 7 and 
800 parishes; and it did not appear 
that there were above 550 parish schools 
now established in Ireland. In presenting 
his-Bill in 1811 he had ‘stated that he 
looked tothe parish schools as the founda- 
tion upon which a general system for 
the education of the lower orders could be 


'- best erected ; and he then declared that he 


thought the clergy should furnish a part of 
the funds which would be necessary. He 
was glad to find the principle upon which 
he proposed to act in some degree recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. In the 
appendix to the 14th Report they re- 
commend 2s,-in the pound to be: assessed 
upon:each clergyman for the support of 


the parish schools ; but they do not recom- 


mend to establish them upon the princi- 
ples laid down for the system of general 
-education—they. state the number of 


parishes to be 2,400, and they calculate 


that the parish schools ought to educate 
120,000 children: they state the present 
number of children educated in the exist- 
ing parish schools to be 23,000. Now what 
he wished was that the parish schools that 
were now in existence should continue 
upon their present footing ; but that where 


-new parish schools were established, they 


should be under the same regulations as 


the supplementary szhouls, and be far-. 
nished with a Protestant or Catholic master, | 


according to the predominance of the re- 


_ ligion in the parish, upon the same prin- 


ciple as the supplementary schools were 
to be created. You would by this means 
continue to leave the 23,000 educated in 
the parish schools, as they now are, and 
the remainder. of the 120,000 would be 
formed upon the new and improved prin- 
ciple. This'would certainly give a great 
facility towards carrying into éffect prac- 
tically and speedily, the benevolent views 
which have so laudably actuated the re- 
spectable persons who proposed the sys- 
tem of general education; and it seemed so 
obvious to him to take advantage of it, 


- that he could not help thinking’ he bad in 


some way or other mistaken the meaning 
of the Report in this particular. It would 
be a matter of the utmost importance to 
select with care and judgment the com- 
missioners who were to superintend the 
education of the lower orders. Upon their 


_ discretion, credit, assiduity, and ability, as 


the Report observed, almost every thing 
would depend. They ought in his opinion, 
like the other -commissioners which he had 
recommended, to be amply remunerated 


State of Education in Ireland. 
-for their labours, and they should be Strietly 


responsible to government and to parlia, 
ment. They would undoubtedly ‘hare 
most laborious and important duties to per. 


‘form, but he had no doubt but that gentle. 


men would be found who would ably and 
conscientiously discharge this interestin 

trust. The plan however could not only not 
be complete, but in his opinion it would be 
very imperfect indeed, unless some of the 
commissioners were Roman Catholics, 4 
selection should be made from the mos 
respectable part of both communions, to 
form the board to be entrusted with the 
execution of this charge, the most interest. 
ing that the mind of man can imagine— 
a trust, which if executed in the same spirit 
of benevolence with which it has been con 
ceived, must tend most materially to en- 
lighten and to amend the lower ordersof 
the people of all persuasions. Upon the 
whole he was of opinion that the informe 
tion then before the House was sufficient 


_to enable them to legislate upon this sub. 


ject, and that therefore it was not necessary 
that a select committee should be ap. 
pointed. ‘The House, he was convinced, 
might safely trust the arrangement of this 
great measure in the first instance to go. 
vernment, who certainly could have no 
other object or interest in this business but 
to give universal satisfaction ; and he was 
sure the noble duke at the head of the go- 
vernment of Ireland, would be most bappy 
to close his labours by the accomplishment 
of so great awork. He had no doubt but @ 
that his grace would offer to the Hous & 
something worthy of the hand from whence 
it came, and of the assembly to whom it 
Mr. W. Fitzgerald did not think the 
course proposed by the right hon. baronet 
would Jead to the attainment of the ob 
ject be had in view. In conformity to 
the spirit by which the reports of the 
commissioners were dictated, he thought 
that the best plan would ‘be to leave the 
measure where it then was, and not to en- 
ter into: any struggle for the credit of per- 
fecting it. It should be left in the hands 
of. those, who, if there were any act of 
grace, ought to have the glory of ori- 
ginating it; and he trusted that- the 
House would not consent to rob the noble 
duke-at the head of the Irish government 
of the satisfaction of effecting that which 
was one of the greatest objects of his po 
litical life ; or impute to him, by acced- 
ing to the motion, that he «had beer 
guilty of any neglect of his public duty: 
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sir J. Newport made a short reply, 
afer which the motion was negatived 
without a division, 


Tae Princess or Wates.] Mr. Whit- 
bread rose,. and begged permission of 
the House to state to them the sequel of 
what had passed in consequence of the 
sep he had yesterday stated he should 
take on the subject of the paper he had 
thought it his duty to read, and to remark 
on, to the House last week. As much 
misrepresentation had gone abroad as to 
the mode in which he, had used that pa- 
per, he begged now to repeat what he had 
stated at the time, and as to the accuracy 
of which he was in the. recollection of 
the House. He had stated that he did not 
vouch for the authenticity of the paper; 
though, from the quarter whence he had 
received it, he believed it to be authentic, 
He had stated that he was informed that 
many of the papers had given incorrect 
copies of the depositions of the witnesses, 
and had expressed his opinion, if the pa- 
per now in question was correct, that 
many of the impressions abroad against 
her royal highness the Princess of Wales 
must be removed. He did not say that 
the Lords Commissioners had been guilty 
of. any fabrication ; that they had been 
guilty of any suppression or addition, in 
the evidence which had been taken by 
them, But he had said that, if the paper 
which had been put into his hand was to 
be considered as authentic, the conduct of 
B the Princess of Wales, as to the imputation 
ofhaving acted in a manner unbecoming 
amarried woman, was very much relieved. 
He did not read the questions as havin 
been actually put; but only said, if suc 
questions had been put, that they ought 
notto have been put. He had believed 
that the questions, as. well as the answers, 
had all been taken down, as was the prac- 
tice in taking evidence before the House 
of Commons, and also before private com- 
mittees, as well as in the court of Chan- 
cery, so, in a commission of so important 
and delicate a nature as the one in ques- 
tion, he had presumed that a similar rule 
would have prevailed. He had been led 
to believe that the questions and answers 
had. been taken down. He was sorry, at 
the time, not to see an hon. and learned 
friend of his (sir S. Romilly) in his place; 
but the moment he had cot from his 
hon. and learned friend that the questions 

ad not been taken down, that moment he 
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an authentic document, and so. he stated, 
to the House. Still, however, he did be-. 


.| lieve that the witnesses could not be en- 


tirely forgetful of the impressions under. — 
which they gave their evidence ; and be-. 
ing of opinion that if the questions con-. 
tained in the paper were the questions. 
actually put to Mrs. Lisle, on which she, 
gave the narrative contained in her depo-~ 
sition, that those questions, as he had for 
merly expressed himself, took the. sting 
out of that deposition, agreeably to what _ 
he had intimated to the House last night, 
he had written to Mrs. Lisle as follows :—., 


_“ Dear Madam; I am _ exceedingly 
sorry to be troublesome to you, and espe- 
cially on such an occasion; but when I 
have stated the case to you, I have no 
doubt you will acknowledge the necessity. 
I am onder of addressing you. 

«On Wednesday last, before I went to 
the House of Commons, a_ paper was put. 
into my hands, of which I send you a copy, 
inclosed. 

«* I was assured it contained an authen- 
tic account of your examination before the. 
‘Lords Commissioners on the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales. 

“ Believing in the integrity of the per- 
son who made the communication to me, 
Iread the paper, as I was told I might 
freely do, ia the House of Commons; and, 
as I thought, that justice demanded I 
should. 

_ © Lord Elienborough has this evening 
declared, in. the House of Lords, that 
the paper is a false fabrication, as I un- 
derstand, from those who heard him; 
and that the other Commissioners have 
expressed their opinions, although more 
mildly, to the same effect. 

«« So circumstanced, I am compelled to 
ask you, whether you agree in the charac. | 
ter ascribed tothe paper by the noble, 
lords—if you do, I shall only have to.la- 
ment that _I have been so imposed upon, * 
and to acknowledge the imposition prac-"* 
tised upon me. 

«If the paper should ever before have 
been seen by you, I shall be extremely glad 
to receive all such information as youmay 
have it in your power to give respecting 
it, that I may trace the fabrication to its 
author. I have the honour to be, dear 
Madam, your faithful servant, 

(Signed) Samuex Wuitsread.” 
«© House of Commons, March 22, 1813.”’ 


He wished to state the Hause, that in 


felt that he could not set up the paper as 
2 


his letter to Mrs, Lisle he had selected the 
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softest reported to him to have 
been used by lord ee He had 
heard of such terms employe y that no- 
ble lord, as had been long banished from 
all the intermediate classes of society. 
Such terms as were not necessary for the 
assertion of innocence, the vindication of 
character, nor even for the purpose of pre- 
meditated offence. Amongst the very 
Jowest of mankind they were common and 
disregarded, and amongst the highest, he 
hoped and believed they were exclusively 
confined to the sacred person of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England. Unexpectedly 
this morning he had received the follow- 
ing answer :— 


Canbury, March 23, 1813. 
Dear Sir; I received this morning 
your letter, with the accompanying ac- 
count of my examination when before the 
Lords Commissioners, in the year 1806, 
and having compared it with the original 

documents, I find them exactly similar. 

“ On. my return from the Lords Com- 
tiissioners, I, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, committed to paper the questions 
which had been put to me, and my an- 
swers; and I transmitted a copy to the 
Priticess of Wales, having received her 
Royal Highness’s commands so to do. 

«Tt has never been my intention to set 
up these recollections against my deposi- 
tion; and as little has it been my wish, 
that they should be made public. Indeed, 
so scrupulous have I been in this respect, 
that with the exception of the copy sent 
to the’ Princess, immediately after my 
examination, the paper now in question, 
‘was not till very recently seen by m: 
fiéarest connections; even now it would 
not have been seen by them, had not er- 
rontous statements and garbled extracts 
from my deposition, appeared in some of 
the public papers, 
~ «How the paper has found its way into 
your hands, I guess not, as I have already 
stated, it has not been by any act or in- 
tention of mine; but certainly the paper 
which’ you have sent me is a correct copy 
of the one that [had written. Iam, dear 

_ Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 
“ Hester Lisi.” 


Having read this letter, he hoped neither 
the House nor the public would expect | 
him to say that he had been imposed | 
upon. This was a paper containing. Mrs. 
Lisle’s recollection of questions put to her 


_ at the time of her deposition, and which | 


| that he should esteem himself blameable, 
if, having the questions in his hand, hx 
had not, by reading them along with the 


she immediately afterwards put down in 


The Princess of Wales. [29 


writing. She did not wish this paper to}, 
taken as in‘ opposition to, or in contradic, 
tion of her deposition, more than he (M; 
W.) did. There was no difference allege 
as to the answers. The only dispute wa 
as to the Loner and as to the meanip 
in which the term “ married woman” wa 
to be taken. In no other respect did hy 
mean to set up the impression of Mp, 
Lisle’s mind at the moment, against th 
deposition of Mrs. Lisle, taken downy 
writing by the Lords Commissioners, 
never meant to charge the noble lord 
with any fabrication or falsification ¢ 
evidence whatever. But he must still say, 


deposition, endeavoured to extract ftotj 
it its sting. In doing what he had done 
he was satisfied that he had consulted 
justice.—He could not now pretend to siy, 
that the Lords Commissioners had taken 
down questions as well as answers, but he 
could not think of throwing out so gros 
an imputation on an honourable pertoi 
like Mrs. Lisle, as to suppose that sh 
would put down, as part of her examine 
tion before the Commissioners, any thing 
which did not take place. So cautiow 
was she, indeed, that as to one question, 
of the precise answer to which she wi 
not certain, she leaves it blank. ft 
was sorry to give pain to any one; 
ticularly. to fords, with, 
had always stood on the most friendly 
footing; and toa noble lord of such elevat 
ed rank as the Chief Justice of Englanim 
He had a duty to discharge, however, pt 
ramount to all feelings of the kind. Anim 
he must now say, that if the same thing 
presented itself to him at the present mom) 
ment, he would follow the very same 
course he had done ; and would with cow 
fidence throw himself on the justice atl 
candour of the public: (Hear! hear !) 
Lord Castlereagh should not have ri 
except for the concluding declaration 9 
the hon. gentleman, who had stated, tld 
he would act over again the same parti 
it were necessary. The hon. membe 
surely, could not have read the papam 
which had excjted so much animadvenyy 
sion, unless he then believed that the dé 
position either suppressed what was trl 
or contained what was false. For it'wotll 
be, indeed, a strange perversion of justit™ 
and a most unprecedented course of pit 
ceeding, if the formal testimony and ft 
corded depositions of witnesses under 
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bad, he should be ashamed to throw 


mgmight have been deficient. But to say 


would further say, that he didnot in- 
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mination in any court, or before any ma- 
gisirate, were to! be contradicted by sub- 
vent expianations, and imperfect and 
distant recollections, to be set up ih par- 
liament against regular and attested evi- 
dence. The proceeding was rendered still 
more objectionable, as it-tended directly 
to a derogation of the great judicial autho- 
rities of the country. The hon. gentleman 
himself was too well read in the constitu- 
tion, and be was confident that its princi- 
ples were too deeply impressed on his 
mind, not to justify him in. contending-on 
his behalf, that an imposition had been 
practised upon him. He conceived that 
the hon. gentleman ought to have consult- 
ed others respecting the authenticity of 
the document, before he had produced it 
tothe House, and that the circumstance of 
his hon. and learned friend (sir S. Romilly) 
having attended the investigation, should 
have operated as an additional motive 
with him, to ascertain, in ‘the first. in-. 
stance, whether the paper was such as 
might be justly contrasted with the depo- 
sition, or considered as entitled to the 
same degree of credibility and confidence. 
He hoped, therefore, that the hon. gentle- 
man was prepared to -admit, that he: was 
at least so far in error, and had been con- 
victed of acting hastily and imprudently.. 
Mr. Whitbread said, that the noble lord, 
had put many words into’ his mouth, for 
the purpose of making him acknowledge. 
what he by no means did acknowledge. 
He denied, distinctly, that any imposition 
had been practised upon him, and if it 


epon-another his own defect, in not hay- 
ng made due enquiry. ‘Thus. far he: 


that he had been imposed upon, if by that 
was meant that Mrs. Lisle had fabricated 
he documenv in question, or. thatthe per- 
m who gave it to him meant it should 
mvey an impression different from the 

e one, he must contend was unfounded. 


nd to derogate from the authority and 
haracter of the commissioners; but. he 
id: express his surprise that questions, 
uch as he had described, had been put to 
amt witness by so high a legal character as 
ward Erskine. Had: he been told at the time 

latthe paper comtained only the recol- 
imections of Mrs. Lisle, he should equally 
ve thought it his duty to.comment, upon 
ntheway he haddone. 
Lord Castlereagh replied, that ge- 
ral principle, he, did. not. conceive. the | 
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menting upon the recollected evidence of 
‘the witness, in opposition to her formal 
| and attested deposition. ; 

Mr. Whitbread rejoined, that he had not 
produced the copy to oppose, but to ex- 
plain the testimony of the witness, - 

_ Sir Arthur Pigott said, he had no desire 
“to protract the discussion of a subject so 
inful and ‘inconvenient as the present; 
at atthe same time, he could not forbear 
expressing his decided disapprobation of 
that irregular proceeding which had caus- 
ed so much animadversion. In his opi- 
nion, the paper that had been introduced 
‘by his hon. friend, and which had been 
called evidence, and an authentic docu- 
ment, deserved neither of these appella-- 
tions. He was sorry his hon, friend had 
‘been betrayed into such a. proceeedin 
for although he imputed nothing but t 
‘purest intention to Mrs. Lisle, her copy 
of the examination could never be made 
the foundation of any parliamentary mea- 
sure, or of any authentic parliamentary 
statement. 
‘down before some commissioners, and in 
particular courts, but never before magis- 
trates, as his hon, friend who had so often 
acted in that character must well know, 
There were many reasons for.not noticing 
questions ; the object was always informa- 
tion, not: the mode by which. it was ace 
quired; supposing that they 
negatived, or productive of no material 
answer, it would be utterly useless to mi- 
nute them down in writing. .The most 
essential interests of. justice must suffer 
and be endangered, if the solemn and 
sworn testimony delivered by ,a witness, 
were to be subjected to after correction, or 
to be explained away ata subsequent pe- 
riod. Few or no persons could entertain 
sufficient confidence in their memory, to- 
repeat with precision the words in ques~ 


gretted it, as be had, in so acting, affixed 
a stigma on the conduct of high. and grave 
personages, who had been engaged in the 
qucheas of a very arduous and important 

uty. 


Mr. W. Elliot expressed great reluctance 


protract the irregular discussion then 
‘fore thé House, but hoped he should be 


permitted to say a few words upon the 
question. .He would acknowledge. that 
the impression made upon his mind by. 


(VOL. XXV.) 


wer fallen from his hon, friend on a 


tion that had been put to.them. . Hishon. — 
friend had, therefore, he conceived, acted 
with precipitation, and‘he the:more -re- . 
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‘hon:' gentleman was warranted in com- 


Questions were, indeed, taken | 
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in question than to express his surprise 
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former ‘evening was’ ‘use: his hon. 
friend’s expression) thatthe published de- | 
position of Mrs. ‘Lisle was only an absttact 
pe Bg which she had really made; and 
that consequently suspicions attached to 
thé four noble Commissioners. ‘The mat- 
ter, indeed, now wore ‘a very different ap- 
pearance, and he strongly deprecated the 
notion of his hon. friend, of setting up the 
sabsequent testimony of Mrs. Lisle against: 
her formal deposition. He did not mean 
to speak with disrespect of that lady ; he 
had the honour of knowing her, and of hold- 
ing her in ‘the highest respect and estima- 
tion. His hon. friend had admitted that 
she was mach afflicted during her exa- 
mination ; that her mind was ina state of 
great agitation ; «and yet she was able to 
recollect distinctly upon her return home 
all the quéstions that had been put to her, 
and all her answers to them. Mrs. Lisle 
would not,:he was certain, state that she 
had such 4 memory. Yet, though Mrs. 
Lisle declared she would not pretend to 
oppose her recollections to the deposition 
authenticated by the Commissioners, his 
hon. friend had maintained that if she as- 
serted the authenticity of the document he 
had read, he should still persevere in his 
opinion of it. A principle like that he 
did consider as affecting all the recorded 
evidence in the ener he regretted its 
adoption by his hon. friend, and he also 
regretted that he had produced a minute 
of that sort without cautiously ascertaining 
its authenticity. 
Mr. Whitbread declared, that he had in- 
tended nothing more in the observations 
with which he had introduced the paper 


’ that the answer of Mrs. Lisle to the ques- 
tion relative to her opinion as a married 
woman, was not inserted in the deposition. 
His hon, and learned friend (sir S. Ro- 

‘ milly) had said, he believed that no ori- 

inal copy was preserved of the examina- 

n, but that after the proceedings had 
terminated it was destroyed. [Here sir S. 
Romilly said, “ certainly not.”] He had 
then mistaken, but had not intended to mis- 
represent his hon. and learned friend. He 

again averred that he never had any in- 
tention of imputing improper motives to 
the noble lords entrusted with the com- 
mission. 

Sir S. Romilly observed, that it was en- 
tirely a mistake to suppose him ‘ever to 
have said that a single paper belonging to 
the commission had been destroyed. He 


The Princess of Wales. (2% 
add, that there never was but one copy of 
the evidence, the original paper beingyre. 
tained with all the corrections of the wit. 
nesses, before they signed the depositions, 


In one instance only, he believed, altho 


he could not be confident, the -correctiong 
and interlineations were so numerous, that 
afresh copy was taken, 
Mr. Ponsonby said, there could not 
sibly be a more forcible illustration of the 
frailty of human memory, and of the little 
dependence which could safely be placed 
on it, than had been afforded by his-hon, 
friend himself, who it seemed was inca 
pable of recollecting either what he had 
himself, or what his hon. and learned 
friend had said a few nights ago. With 
respect to the paper then read, his opinion 
at the time was, that it must be a fabrica. 
tion. He had returned from the Houseto 
write a note to his hon. and learned friend, 
to acquaint him with the nature of the 
paper that had been produced, and had 
stated to the House, that if it were authen. 
tic, it must overwhelm the Commissioners 
with disgrace. His hon. friend had said 
he did not mean to set up that recollected 
testimony against the formal deposition, 
But he begged leave to say that his hon, 
friend could not do so; and if he did, the 
only effect would be to destroy the credit 
of the witness whose credibility he wished 
touphold. And now he must say, and he 
said it with regret, but it was a coum 
which candour and honour pointed out te 
him, that he did think he had great caus 
to complain of the conduct of his hon, 
friend. He ho 
not be offended if he spoke plainly and 
sincerely hisopinion. He sat by the sids 
of his hon. friend on the night he made bit 
motion, and he never once intimated 
him that he meditated so grave a charge 
against four noble persons, with three d 
whom he was intimately connected, and 
in whose character he felt an interest # 
deep as he felt in his own. He did think 
therefore, that he had great cause of com 
rig against his hon. friend, in not gividg 
im an opportunity of ascertaining from 
those noble lords, the authenticity of thit 
document, if his hon. friend did not think 
proper to do so himself. He coulda 
elp saying, that the impression on bil 
mind, at the time, was, that the Commi 
sioners had not taken down the depositidt 
faithfully, but that they had substantially 
falsified it. He said, on that night, thi 
a graver charge could not be brougi 


against them; and he would now. Hf) 


believed, tao, that it might be material to : 
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a7) 
that if the Commissioners had so acted, in 
acase of such magnitude as one touching 
the life and honour of the wife of the heir 
apparent to the crown, they would have 
merited impeachment. in that House, and 
the severest punishment parliament could 
inflict upon them. He hoped his hon. 
friend would excuse what he had said of 
his hasty conduct, at leqst, to use the 
mildest term, in not apprising him, or the 
noble lords, of the. existence of such a do- 
cument, before be brought it forward in 
so solemn a way. 8 at 
Sir Francis Burdett couid see no grounds 
for the accusation in which so many hon. 
members had joined against the hon. gen- 
tleman, who. appeared to him to have 


exerted himself most successfully and most |. 
honourably to promote the ends of sub- |- 


stantial justice. He thought the country 
was indebted to him for those, exertions, 
and he knew not how to account: for the 
concern and feeling evinced by those who 
were parties to an enquiry, which had now 
produced so satisfactory a result, and so 
general a conviction of the innocence of 
the individudl-immediately affected by it. 
That conviction was to be attributed in a 
great measure to the eloquence and zeal of 
the hon. gentleman who had been so 
lavishly and unreasonably condemned. 
The right hon. gentleman who spoke last 
had talked of the frailty of memory, and 
appeared to him to have taken an un- 
worthy advantage of the hon. gentleman, 
as if parliamentary language and the or- 


| dinary mode of expression in that House 


were not more vague and uncertain than 
testimony given:in a court of justice. 
The hon. baronet said he was of opinion, 
that those proceedings were altogether 
anomalous and unconstitutional, and it was 
not surprising if. irregularities took place, 
and if technical: rules were disregarded, 
which might be very proper under more 
tegular and legal proceedings. Consider- 
ing the secret manner in which Mrs. Lisle 

been examined, he saw nothing ex- 
travagant in the claim to be allowed to 


correct what she might conceive to alter |. 


the complexion of the body of her: evi- 
dence, He would not now make any ob- 
servation as to the legality of the commis- 
sion, but hoped a time would come when 
that question would be discussed, 
sent he should content himself ‘with re- 
turning ‘his. warmest thanks to the hon. 
gentleman for having been the ‘cause-of 
tendering the innocence of the Princess of 
Wales:manifestitoothe whole world! 

Mr, Ponsonby denied that he had taken 
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any unworthy advantage of -his hon. 
friend. He had only observed a mistake 
into which he himself had confessed that 
he had fallen. ‘ j ei : i i 
Mr. Whitbread said that he did not im- 
pute to his right hon. friend the taking 
any unworthy advantage: He was quite — 
welcome to all the freedom he had used. 
He, Mr, Whitbread, retained his opinion 
of the propriety of his own conduct, He 
had, given all the circumstances to the 
House and the public : and the observa- 
tions.of his right hon. friend, on the defee- 
tiveness of his memory, he conceived, were 
vey little applicable to the case of ‘Mrs, - 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 24, 
Appress oF ConDOLENCE ON THE DgaTa 
or THE Ducness or Brunswick,}, The 
Earl of Liverpool shortly addressed the 
House, in consequence of the death of this 
illustrious personage. On such an occa- 
sion, he felt it quite unnecessary for him 
to detain their lordships farther, than to 
state that the melancholy event of the 
death of the duchess of Brunswick, sister 
to his Majesty, having recéntly taken 
place, he had to move the House (as was 
the regular and uniform custom of parlia- 
ment), to vote an Address of Condolence 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent 
on the occasion, expressive of the concern 
and regret of their lordships, and their 
participation in those feelings which must 
generally arise.in consequence of'any do- 
mestic affliction occurring in his Majesty’s 
illustrious family. Such an Address he 
felt must be unanimously voted by all their 
lordships. The noble earl then moved 
formally the Address: it accorded with 
the spirit and substance of ‘his lordship’s 
reliminary observations; and being read 
by the Lord Chancellor, was forthwith 


voted by the House, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,. 


Wednesday, March 24, 
Appress of ConDoLence on tHE Deatn 
or THE Ducuzss or. Baunswicx.} Lord 
Castlereagh said, he was sure the House 
would feel that there were occasions when | 
their customary usages ought to be dis- 

pensed with; they would feel that on 
any occasion. like that which he was about 
to bring under theirnotice, not only would 
they be justified:in not. adhering to those 

.parliamentary rales which usually deyer- 

mined the precedence of motions, but it was 
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desirable ‘that they ‘should give way. 
When the death’ of ‘any member of the 
royal family took place, it was a calamity 
most important to the Hetse and the 
country. When, ‘therefore, any branch 
of that illustrious family, under whose mild 
and: beiieficent sway'this country had so 
long ‘been happily governed, and under 
whom it had reached its present height of 
‘glory.. When‘any one of. 
that family paid the debt of nature, it be- 
came ‘the representatives of the people 
readily to approach the foot of the throne’ 
with their condolence.» Without pressing, 
_ further on ‘them the propriety of: taking 
‘such a step on so melancholy an oceasion, 
he should move an“Address of Condolence 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent. 
His lordship then moved, * That an hum- 
ble Address be presented to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, to express 
the deep concern of this House, at the 
loss which his Royal Highness has sus- 
tained by the death of her royal highness 
the duchess of Brunswick, and to condole 
with his Royal Highness on this melan- 
choly occasion ; and to assure his Royal 
Highness, that this House will ever parti- 
Cipate, with the most affectionate and 
dutiful attachment, in whatever may con- 
cern the feelings and interests of his Royal 
_ Highness and his illustrious House.” © 
ir F. Burdett did not rise to oppose the 
motion of the noble lord; but feeling as 
he did, that the event to which it referred 
was one that more deeply affected her 
royal highness the Princess of Wales than 
‘any other member of the royal family, he 
thought an Address of Condolence ought 
also to be voted to her Royal Highness. 
Mr. Whitbread understood the noble lord 
_ to say, that there was no instance of the 
queen or the royal consort having been so 
addressed on such an occasion. If this state- 
ment were correct, it would not be proper, 
on ‘the contrary it would be improper 
to vote the Address of the hon. baronet, 
but if the queen or the royal consort had 


in any instance been waited on with an’ 


Address of Condolence on the death of a 
member of the royal family, he thought 
it» was now their duty to carry such an 
_ Address to the Princess. of Wales.. He 
‘was sure the noble:lord would not take it 
ill of him: if he called fortheauthority of 
the Chair on thissubject. 
Lord Castlereagh was not aware that such 
an ‘Address had ever been voted to the 
queen, but if it could be proved that:such 


was the same as that of the queen. - 


‘earried nem, 


‘Doveuas.] the’ motion of Mr. Coch. 
‘rane’ Johnstone, the Petition of sir John 
‘and lady Douglas was read. nord 
‘Mr. Cochrane’ Johnstone ‘then said, in 


‘House’ would agree with him,—that the 
Petitiow of sir John and lady Douglas was 


proceeding had taken place, he was still, 


2H HALG 10 


moss! 


by no means prepared to-admit that the 
situation of the wife of ‘the Prince Regen, 


The Speaker gave no opinion on the 
point in ‘question, ‘and the motion ‘wa 


rising to call the attention of the House % 
the Petition which bad jost been read, he 
would,-as he laboured under severe indig 
position,'be as brief as possible. He be 
lieved, and he was persuaded that the 


nothing more than an impudent attempt 
to give a colouring of truth in the eyes of 


the ‘nation to the atrocious falshoods they ( 
had sworn. The Petition, however, wa ‘ 
before them; but in justice to her royal I 
highness the Princess of Wales, he thought a 
it ought not to be entered on their Jour ' 
nals without giving it some mark of their ti 
‘reprobation. Some might think it wa i 
wholly unworthy of their notice, and that 
by noticing it, they would give it a degree t! 
of importance which otherwise would not il 
be attached to it. He thought differently, 
as he felt they ought not to confine their 3 1 
. view of it to the case as it stood at present, t 
[Here the hon. member was for some time p 
unable to proceed from indisposition ; he, T 
however, expressed himself anxious notto 
‘postpone the motion, and wished to be al i % 
lowed to read a paper, which he p 
duced.} Proceeding to read- the paper, Ww 
he repeated his reason for thinking the 3 in 
‘Petition ought not passed over with 
.out'notice ; and contended, that if it were to 
over, this: circumstanceimight li 
hereafter be taken as: presumptive H 
dence, that it was not:thought wholly un wi 
worthy of credit, and thus something ofa H 
colour of truth might be given'to:thec» 
lumnies which had: been circulated agaimt ev 
ber royal highness the Princess of Wales i 
He therefore wished some mark of repre 9% to 
bation to be put upon it, to guard against J th 
such an effect. The Petition appeared —% th 
him to originate in a wish to persevere ik J du 
the most detestable falshoods. ==. for 
Mr. Rosespoke to order,, He was sory cle 
the hon. «gentleman was so much indix 
posed; but he conceived that ill health was — 40 
-no-plea for reading the paper he 


duced. It.appeared to:him, that as 
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exertion was required to read that paper as 
to speak ; and it was contrary to. the 
forms of the House to admit of such a 
practice—as thus reading a- paper, a 
member might offer the sentiments of an- 
other as his own. 

Mr. Tierney said, this form had been 
dispensed with on former occasions ; in 
one instance. he recollected permission to 
read his own speech or to let another read 
it for him. 

The Speaker admitted the forms of the 
House. He had to reproach himself for 
not having interfered before. He had for- 
borne to do so on account of the indispo- 
sition of the hon. member; it was a rule 
that no member should address the House 
but upon his legs. In some cases of in- 
disposition, however, members had been 
indulged with permission to speak sitting. 

Mr. Whitbread recollected a case (that 
of sir John Coxe Hippisley), which was 
still stronger. He was so ill that he could 
not attend the House, and on one occasion 
another member brought down the speech 
which he had intended to make, read it 
to the House, and afterwards took a part 
in the debate. : 

Mr. Rose said, all he contended for was, 
that if the hon. gentleman was able to read 
it, he was able to speak it. 

‘(Here a pause of some length ensued. 
The hon. member was loudly called on 
toread by many members, which was op- 
posed by cries of “No” from others. 
The call for him to read predominated. ] 

‘Mr. Cochrane Johnstone then went on to 
say, that it was from an anxiety not to. 
put off the motion, that he brought it for- 
ward, though labouring under so severe an 
indisposition. The Petition he considered 
as'a detestable attempt to give credibility 
toa deliberate charge hatched against the 
life:and honour of the Princess of Wales. 
He did hope, that the distressing subject 
would not again have come before that 
House after his motion on a ‘preceding 
night. It had turned out otherwise, how- 
ever, and he would not now have agitated 
itagain but for this audacious endeavour 
to give a colour of truth: to the whole by 
the Petition then on their table. He 
thought it impossible to suffer such con- 
duct to pass without censure, and. there- 
fore he should move: the: resolution, de- 
claring it to be the opinion of that House, 
“That the Petition of sir John Douglas 
and Charlotte his wife, laid on the table of 
the House on the 16th of: March, is ‘re- 


uch garded as an audacious attempt to 


the eyes of the public a colour of truth to 
the falshoods before sworn to by them, 
in prosecution of their infamous designs 
inst the honour and life of her royal 
highness the Princess of Wales.” f 
Sir F. Burdett seconded the motion.» 
Mr, Herbert of Kerry rose, but could 
not be heard for some time, from the loud 
cries of “ Question, question!” which 
burst from .all parts of the ‘House. He 
opposed the motion. He could not con- 
sent to express such an opinion on the evi~ 
dence of the petitioners, on which they 
might still have to act as judges ; against 
such a Resolution he would raise his voice, 
and though he might stand alone, take the 
sense of the House on the subject. 
Mr. Whitbread contended, that no re 
gular grounds had been laid for the mo- 
tion, which declared that sir John Douglas 
had attempted to set up, in the eyes of 
the public, that evidence. as good, which 
had been proved to be false.. They had 
not that evidence before them, and there- 


/ 


fore, whatever his sentiments were on the ~ 


subject—and the more he reflected on it, 
the more he was satisfied, that,their evi- 
dence was false from beginning to end, 
and a part of.a most wicked and atrocious 
attempt on the honour and life of the 
Princess of Wales—still, as they had not 
the documents before them, on which such 


-aresolution should be founded, he could 


not concur with the motion. _ He thought 
it would be better that the House should 
resolve not to take it into consideration at 
all; and that the previous question should 
be moved to get rid of the subject, or the 
order of the day passed on to, or an 
other mode adopted, which would enable 
them to quit the subject without giving an 
opinion on it; if, however, he must say 
Aye or No to the question, his vote would 
be No, for the reasons he ,had already 
stated. - 
The Solicitor General said, he was ‘sure 
that if the motion was not unanimously 
negatived, it would only have the voice of 


the hon. gentleman who brought it for- — 


ward, and of the .hon. baronet who — 
had reluctantly seconded it in its support. 


He had but one sentence to offer on the 
subject, and that was. this—he hoped no 
previous question would be put upon this 
most unfair, and if it could possibly pass, 
most disgraceful proposition, but that it 
would be.met by a direct negative. “The 
motion was of a nature subversive of all 
justice; and the House of Commons, if it 


could entertain such a proposition, instead — 
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of a blessing, would be a curse to the | negatived, that the House of Commoy, 
country. | decided it was not an audacious attemp 
_. Sir F. Burdett wished to point out the | to give truth the colouring of falsehood, 
‘awkward predicament in which the House r. Barham desired to know what wa 
was placed. They were obliged to let | the use of the previous question, if 
the Petition lie on their table. The Peti- | were not to avail themselves of it to ge 
ttioners asked to, re-swear the evidence | rid of a motion like the present? He wish. 
which they formerly gave. He had no | ed the learned gentleman could be alloy. 
doubt they knew it was impossible for | ed to show to what case the previous ques. 
the House to grant the prayer of the peti- | tion was applicable if it was not apes 
tion: and'they were thus brought, by a | ble to this. 
sort of trick, to let it lie on their table.| The Solicitor General did not wish { 
His opinion was, that all petitions ought | criticise the various modes of getting fi 
to be received, or he would have o d | ofa motion. It was sufficient for himtp 
this Petition in the first instance. In jus- | perceive that there was a strong feeling 
tice ‘to the motion before the House, he | in the House in favour of one particular 
must say, that, whatever technical objec- | course on the present occasion, to induce 
tions might be raised against it, every: man | him in this instance to give way. Hehul 
must subscribe to the truth of the proposi- | therefore to state that he had no objectim 
tion which it embodied. ! _ | to. move, * That this House do now ai. 
Tierney wished to say nothing at all | journ.” 
on the subject.. It was proposed, that|. This proposition appeared to meet with 
they should declare the Petition to be an | general approbation, and the motion for 
audacious attempt to give a colour of truth | an adjournment was immediately put ani 
to falsehood... could not do; and | carried. 
if he were to give'a negative to the motion, ee Ads 
it. would be to say, it was not so—-(No, | 
from the ministerial bench)—Then he did OF 
not know what was meant by, a negative. Thursday, March 25. f 
He wished the order “of the day to be |. Muinursgs resrectinc THE 
moved to get rid of it, without giving an | Evecrion.] Mr. Astell brought up the 
pinion on the subject? Where could be | minutes of evidence taken before the Hel- 
the harm of doing this? If it could ibe | leston committee. On moving that th 
said, that voting in the negative on it was | same do lie upon the table, he observed, 
mot asserting that the Petition was not | that he acted only as the organ of the 
what it was described to be in the motion, | Committee in bringing up these minulé, 
he had lost all idea of the meaning of the | and in making the special report, which 
swords Aye and No, 4 . | he was directed to do yesterday by a m 
. The Solicitor’ General denied, that to | jority of the Committee, to whose decision 
negative this motion was to negative the | he bowed, but that for his part he did no 
character of the Petition given.in the mo- | think it necessary to have troubled (the 
tion, If he had moyed ‘an amendment | House onthe subject. For although com 
which went to give it another character, | pelled: by a.sense of duty to  considet 
then the objection of the right hon. gen- | the agreement existing between ceritin 
tleman would be well-founded, as in that | electors.of Helleston and a noble duke {il 
case che would have called on the right | Leeds) asn,improper transaction, be ws 
hon. gentleman to give the Petition ‘a | of opinion the determination of the Cott 
‘character. If a person asked him to say | mittee had sufficiently marked the sensed 
black was white, and he said he would not ‘| parliament, and prevented the recurrene 
say, so, did he not, acting, thus, give an | of such practice; that it was not: hisit- 
opinion on the subject. Called. upon to | tention to move any. proceeding in the 
say this Petition was scandalous, refusing | House, ashe trusted that on perusal of the 
to say so, was not to assert that it was | Minutes, it would appear to gentleme 
meritorious. gol | that'the, Committee had done: all 
Mr. Tierney maintained, that by nega- | could be required of them, or that the ea 
tiving the motion, it might hereafter ap- | demanded. 
pear to the historian, that as it was pro-| | Mr. (Wynn. wished some member of th 
posed to pronounce the Petition tobe an.| Committee to bring forward a motion ™ 
audacious attempt to.give the colouring of | the subject,’@s it appeared that infringe 
truth to falsehood, and as:the motion was ments, of an act’ of parliament had take 
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, which called: for inquiry. «He 
thought the papers should be printed, 

Mr, Wharton said, that he was as anxi- 
pus as thé hon. gentleman who spoke last 
that the minutes should be: printed, and 
be in the hands of members as early as 
possible, as they would then judge whether 
their Report had not been made upon a 
case which called for it less than any 
which had ever before been brought under 
the consideration of the House by a Com- 
mittee. He said he was ready at an 
time to meet the hon. gentleman, if he 


should think proper to call the attention of 
the House to the Report, and hoped to be 
able to convince the House that it was 
not necessary for them to take any steps 
in consequence of it.—It was then ordered 
to be printed. 


SrATE OF THE Finances OF Great Brt- 
tain.] The House, according to order, 
having resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to consider further of 
the State of the Finances of Great Britain, 


Mr. Huskisson rose and said : 


Mr. Lushington ; 
Muchas Wwe mustall have lamented 

the circumstance which occasioned the 
frequent postponement of this debate ; 
the delay, I trust, has been attended with 
this good effect, that it has enabled gen- 
tlmen to examine more attentively the 
principles of the measure which is now 
under our consideration. In rising to 
submit to the Committee such observations 
ashave occurred to me on the subject, I 
can assure you, Sir, that I never offered 
myself to their notice under feelings of 
anxiety equal to those which I experience 
at this moment:—an anxiety arising not 
from any apprehension that I shall not be 
heard by the Committee with their usual 
kindness and indulgence, but from the 
deep sense which I entertain of the vast 
importance of the question now before us, 
compared with my own conscious ina- 
bility to do any thing like justice even to 
the view which I feel myself compelled 
to take of it. Nor is this my only diffi- 
culty. There are others arising out of 
the very nature of the subject itself. A 
measure, in my opinion, more important 
inall its bearings, in all’ its effects and 
consequences, never was agitated in this 
use; but at the same time it is one’ 
devoid of every thing which can give at- 
fraction to debate; one not very familiar 
Perhaps to many gentlemen now present, 


of the world, 


and requiring therefore, on the part of the | 
person who undertakes to explain its'ten» 
dency, a degree of clearness and petspi- 
cuity which I cannot flatter majsalt that I 
shall. be able to bring to the discussion. 
Notwithstanding all these difficulties, and 
the consequent dread of failing in the task 
which I have imposed upon myself, I feek 
still more strongly that it would be a 
dereliction of duty were I to shrink from 
the attempt, and not to endeavour to clains 
for this subject, some share of that public 
attention which has lately been painfully 
engrossed by concerns of a very different 
description—concerns which I trust 
never again occupy this House, and of 
which the agitation out of doors cannot 
be too mach or too soon discouraged by 
every man who values the best interests | 
of the country, or has a proper feeling 
for the honour and character of the age 
in which we live. il 
Before I enter upon the Resolutions now 
under discussion, I cannot refuse to myself 
the satisfaction of acknowledging the 
uniform courtesy and attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in furnish- 
ing me with every facility of information. 
On my part, I trust my right hon. friend 
will not think me unwarranted in referring 
to my past conduct as the best guarantee 
that I am not actuated by any disposition 
to throw difficulties in the way of his 
financial arrangements. I hope there 
fore, that both with him and the Com- 
mittee, I shalt have credit for sincerity, 
when, ag the result of the most anxious 
and deliberate consideration which I have 
been able to give to the present plan, [ 
am compelled to declare my consci< 
entious conviction, that, by adopting it, 
we should incur the risk of losing the 
fruits of all the sacrifices which we have 
made for the last twenty years;—that we 
should lay ourselves open not_to the mere 
possibility, but, as it appears to me, to the 
probable and imminent danger (in the 
event of a long continuance of the war), 
of andermining, if not destroying altoge- 
ther, that system of public credit which 
is the foundation of our present safety and _ 
independence, and the best support of that 
preeminent rank which we are now: 
struggling to maintain among the nations 
- There is another question of a magni- 
tude not inferior to this, which cannot be 
put oat of sight in the examination of 
these proposals—a question respecting 
which the feelings of gentlemen will not 
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specially so to the honour and character 


‘Upon his friends then I call, from the re- 


- and wisely administered, that in the year 
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be less alive, nor their understandings less 
anxious to afrive at a satisfactory result, 


nected with the public safety: I mean, 
Sir, the maintenance of public faith, on 
all occasions so essential to the honour of 
the ‘country, and, in this instance, more | 


of parliament. The highest considera- 
tions of public policy and public justice 
aré.therefore equally involved in the pre- 
sent discussion. ‘To these | must be al- 
lowed to add another consideration, of a 
more limited nature certainly ; but at the 
same time one which has great weight 
with me, and will, I trust, have its weight 
with many other gentlemen in this House. 
The edifice of the sinking fund, which 
we are this day called upon to disfigure 
and half pull down, is perhaps the proud- 
est monument which was raised by the 
virtues and genius of Mr. Pitt to his 
own fair fame. So it was ‘held in his 
own estimation ; so it is he!d in the esti- 
mation of his friends, and not only of his 
friends, but of those who were his_poli- 
tical enemies, and of the whole world. 


verence and affection which they feel for 
his memory ; upon those who were his 
enemies I call, from their love of justice: 
and of their country, tolend their aid to 
my feeble efforts for preserving this mo- 
nument of public utility and individual 
fame, unmutilated and entire, in all the 
beauty of design, in all the strength and. 
symmetry of proportion, assigned to it 
by the hands of its immortal author. 

The name of Mr. Pitt naturally brings 
me to the origin of this great measure of 
@ permanent sinking fund, and to a short 
review of its progress and completion 
under his auspices, as preparatory to. the 
examination of those proposals of my 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which I cannot but consider 
as an invasion of it. } 

When Mr. Pitt was called to the head 
of affairs, and to the management of our 
finances, at the close of the American war, 
credit was at its lowest ebb, our revenue 
deplorably deficient, and our resources for 
improving it apparently exhausted. Yet 
such at that time were the real resources 
of the country, when properly called forth, 


1786, Mr. Pitt was enabled, after making 
provision for the interest of the public 
debt, and for all the expences of a peace 


‘event of any future war, to guard the 


the specific view of guarding against this 


establishment, to set aside and appropri- 


ate.a surplus of income, amounting 
million annually, as the foundation, of 
sinking fund for the redemption: of; th 
then existing debt of 238 millions, By 
the act of parliament which was passed 
for this purpose (26 Geo. 3, cap. 31), it 
was provided, that this sum of one mil. 
lion should be laid out, either-in the te. 
demption of stock, if at par, or,.if under 
par, in the purchase of it in the open 
market at the current price of the day ;— 
that the interest arising from all stock sore. 
deemed should. be added to the principal, 
and be laid out in the same manner, until, 
by their joint accumulation at compound 
interest, they should amount to: the annual 
sum of four millions ;—that, when this 
sinking fund had reached that amount, it 
should continue from thenceforth to b 
laid out at simple interest only, leaving 
the amount of interest annually redeemed 
at the disposal of parliament. Suclr is 
the outline of the original plan devised by 
Mr. Pitt for the reduction of the national 
debt, which, up to the year 1786, had 
been allowed to accumulate without any 
permanent provision being made for its 

radual va ultimate liquidation. But he 

id not stop. here. He wished, in the 


country against the evils arising from too 
rapid an accumulation of debt, and con 
sequent depression of public credit ; and 
to place us beyond the reach of that help- 
lessness, despondency, and alarm, which 
had brought the finances of the country 
to the brink of ruin in the American war, 
Mr. Pitt felt at that time, that the greatest 
difficulty which he had to contend with, 
in framing any permanent system of a 
sinking fund, was to find the means of 
protecting it from the danger of future 
alienation, before it should have accom 
plished the purpose for which it was 
formed. The oe which he submitted 
to parliament in 1792 was framed with 


danger, and of holding out to the publica 
guarantee, that any future. debts which 
the state might have occasion to contract, 
should, from the moment ef their being 
incurred, be placed in a course of liquida- 
tion, uniform and unalterable. This plan 
contained within itself a principle of pet 
manency, which, being applied: to every 
loan at the time of making the contract, 
could not, from that moment, be varied ot 
departed from, without a breach of such 
contract. Under this plan, not only the 
sinking fund which it provides, but the 
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application and accumulation of that sink- 
ing fund, are so interwoven and bound up 
with the contract for the loan, as to re- 
main a condition between the borrower 
and the lender, until every obligation of 
that contract shall be cancelled by the 
extinction of the loan itself. That such 
was Mr. Pitt’s understanding of the plan 
which he pee to parliament in 1792, 
is, I think, placed beyond all doubt (if, 
indeed, there could exist a doubt on’ the 
subject) by what passed in this House on 
that occasion. It was made an objection 
tothe measure (and I entreat gentlemen 
to recollect this circumstance when we 
come to the discussion of the present pro- 
posals) that it would place the reimburse- 


ment of ali future loans beyond the dis- 


cretion and control of parliament,—an ob- 
jection which was answered by Mr. Pitt 
in such a manner as to show that, in his 
judgment, this very objection was the 

rincipal merit and recommendation of 

is plan. Another advantage of the plan 
is, that by the mode in which itis carried 
into effect, the power of the sinking fund 
is always necessarily increased, directly 
in proportion as public credit is rye es 
at the time of making the loan to whic 
such sinking fund is annexed. 

These were the principles laid down by 
Mr. Pitt in 1792, as the foundation of a 
sinking fund applicable to the liquidation 
of any new debt. The mode provided 
by him for carrying these principles into 
effect is so simple, that, for the explana- 
tion of it, lithe more can be necessary 
than to refer to that portion of the Act 
(32 Geo. 3, cap. 55) which provides for 
this measure. Indeed, Sir, the words of 
the enactment which particularly relate to 
this purpose, are so essential to a fair dis- 
cussion of the proposals now before us; 
that I must request that the third section 
of this Act may be read. [The section in 
question was here read by the Clerk.*] 


* « And, for more effectually prevent- 
ing the inconvenient and dangerous accu- 
mulation of debt hereafter, in consequence 
of any future loans, be it further enacted 
by the authority aforesaid, that whenever 
any sums of money shall hereafter be 
raised by loans for public purposes, a se- 
parate account shall be kept, at the re- 
ceipt of his Majesty’s exchequer, of the 
annuities or annual interest to be incurred 
| Inrespect of the same; and in case the 
tid loan shall be raised for any other 
purpose than that of paying off some ex- 

(VOL. XXV. ) 
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The enactment, therefore; applicable to 
every loan that should be raised- after 
1792, is simply this; that either some 
specific provision should be made at the 
time of such Joan being raised, for paying 
it off within a period which might extend 
to, but should not exceed, forty-five years; 
or, in default of such provision, that a 
sinking fund, equal to one per cent. not | 
on the amount of the money borrowed, 
but of the capital stock created, should 
“from thenceforth’ issue from the Ex- 
chequer, and be applied at compound in- 
terest to the liquidation of such loan; It 
is therefore obvious, that, at the time of 
making a loan, the government: is at 
liberty to adopt either of these modes for 
its gradual redemption. It may declare | 
to the parties with whom it may be deal- 
ing, first, that it will provide for paying 
off in each year one forty-fifth of the 
capital to be borrowed ;—or, 2dly, that it 
will raise the loan by granting an an- 
nuity terminable in forty-five years ;— 
or, 3dly, that, instead of making provi- 
sion, in one or other of these modes, for 
paying off any portion of such loan im- 
mediately, a sinking fund shall be as+ 
signed, to begin to operate at some future 
period, and of such an amount, as to en- 
sure the extinction of the loan. between 
the date of the comniencement of. such 
sinking fund, and the end of the pre- 
scribed term of forty-five years. Butif 
no specific provision'is made for the re- 
demption of the loan, at the time of con- 


isting capital stock; bearing a higher rate 
of interest than the capital stock to be 
created by such loan, and shall be raised 
by perpetual redeemable annuities, and 
provision shall not have been made hy 
parliament for paying off, within forty- 
five years, the whole of the capital stock . 


‘to be created by such loan, from thence- 


forth, atthe end of every quarter subse» 
quent to the day on which the act or acts 
of parliament, by which such loans’shall 
be created, shall have received the royal 
assent, an additional sum shall be set 
apart out of the monies composing the 
consolidated fund, and shall be issued at 
the said receipt of the Exchequer to the 
governor and company of the bank of 
England, to be by them placed to the ac- 
count of the commissioners for the re- 
duction of the national debt; the total 
annual amount of which additional sum 
shall be equal to one hundredth part of the 
stock created by such loans.” 
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tracting for it, then, and thenceforth, the 


other alternative of a one per cent. sink- 
ing fund takes effect quite as a matter of 

The principle upon which the period of 
forty-five years was fixed upon as the ex- 
treme term beyond which the liquidation 
of any future debt should in no case be 
protracted, may, I think, be collected 
from this circumstance ; that a sinking 
fund of one per cent. operating at com- 
pound interest, and supposing the rate of 
that interest to be invariably three per 
cent. will redeem a capital equal to one 
hundred times its amount,.in little more 
than forty-five years. It may here be 
necessary to remind the Committee, that 
we are not at liberty to compel the public 
creditor to accept the repayment of his 
stock at any price below par:—at par 
every portion of the public debt is re- 
deemable ; but below that price, the state, 
like any other purchaser, may go into the 
market, and buy at the price of the day. 
Now, the great bulk of our debt, as every 
body knows, consists of a three per cent, 
stock ; and we have none which has been 
funded at a lower rate. Consequently, 
the lowest rate of compound interest, at 
which the sinking fund can improve, is 
three per cent. It is the rate at which it 
would improve, if the three per cent. 
stock was uniformly paid off at par. In 
proportion as the stock, instead of being 
paid off, is purchased below par, is that 
rate of improvement of the sinking fund 
increased. But, forasmuch as a one per 
cent. sinking fund, constantly operating 
at three per cent. would redeem the 
capital of any loan in a period of about 
forty-five years, it follows, from there 
being no stock below that rate of intergst, 
that forty-five years is the ultimate term 
to which the liquidation of any debt, 
having a sinking fund of one per cent, 


~ can, by possibility, be postponed. It -is 


the maximum of time which the redemp- 
tion would require, on the supposition of 
the sinking fund being uniformly re- 
strained, by the most flourishing state of 


_ public credit, to the minimum of velocity 


at which it can proceed. Now it is a fact, 
not immaterial to the present discussion, 
that for the last fifty years, the three per 
cents have never once been at-par ; that, 
within that period, they have been below 


_ fifty, and that for the last twenty years 


{that is, since this law of 1792 began to 
take effect), their average price has not 
exceeded sixty-seven, 


State of the Finances of Great Britain. [2p 


Let us, then, see what has been, and jy 
the practical application of this law of 
1792 to the loans which, since that year 
have been raised for the public service 
When a loan is wanted, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, acting on behalf of, the 
public, signifies to the parties disposed to 
lend their money, the particular stocks jp 
which he means to fund the loan. If, 
the same time, or at any time before the 
contract, he has it in contemplation to 
make any provision for the redemption of 
such loan, other than a one per cent, 
sinking fund, he would of course apprize 
the parties of the:nature of that provision; 
but if he should remain silent on this point, 
the law declares to them, without any 
Pconfirmation from him (and, in point of 
fact, I believe I may add, that on no occa. 
sion have they ever demanded or received 
any such confirmation), that a sinking 
fund of- one per cent. will issue of coutse, 
and will be employed at compound. in. 
terest, for the gradual redemption of the 
new stock about to be created. Knowing 
this, the lenders are well aware that the 
efficacy of this sinking fund will be in 
proportion to the depression of the stock 
which they are to receive in return for 
their money ;—if a three per cent. stock, 
for instance, be what they are to receive, 
and the price at which it is taken be 50; 
the sinking fund will be equal to two per 
cent. on the money capital borrowed; 
and the rate, in point of time, at which 
the redemption will then proceed, will be 
that of about twenty-three, instead of 
forty-five years. Thus, in proportion to 
the depression existing at the time, does 
this sinking fund operate at once as an 
improved check to prevent a further fall, 
and as a powerful lever to produce, at no 
distant period, a probable rise in the 


that the lenders are enabled and induced, 
| or, if you will, by the competition which 
exists among them, compelled, to give 
better terms to the public. These better 
terms are the advantage which, ip every 
past loan, the country has derived froma 
one per cent. sinking fund ; but it is, asl 
conceive, an advantage obtained by in 
curring an obligation, from which we are 
not now at liberty to depart. The advai- 
tage and the obligation are reciprocal; 
they ‘both commence with the commences 
ment of the contract, and from that 
moment we are not at liberty to keep the 
one and to disregard the other. 
If I have had the good fortune to make 
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293] 
myself understood in the principles which 
L have now stated, I should hope that gen- 
tlemen would be able to follow me in the 
application of them to the existing state 
of our sinking fund, and to,the plan now 
under consideration. 

The loans made since the year. 1792, 
with some exceptions, which I shall have 
occasion to explain presently, have been 
made with a sinking fund of one per cent. 
If gentlemen recollect what has been the 

eneral price of the stocks since the 
breaking out of the war, they will, I am 
sore, think that government acted very 
wisely in preferring this mode of redemp- 
tion to the less efficacious modes which 
were open to them under the other alter- 
native of the Act, - 

The foundation of the new system now 
proposed to us is this:— my right hon. 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
construes the Act of 1792, as leaving par- 
liament at liberty to regulate and modify, 
according to its discretion, in any manner, 
and at any time, the redemption of the 
whole debt contracted under the terms 
of that Act, provided. the final liquidation 
of each of those separate loans, which to- 
gether constitute the aggregate of that 
debt, is not. protracted beyond the full 
period of forty-five years. 

The question of public faith which 
arises upon this construction is :—whether, 
having made our option, at the time of 
the contract for each loan, in favour of a 
one per cent. sinking fund, and having 
received the benefit accruing from that 
option, the issue of that one per cent. from 
the Exchequer, and its progressive accu- 
mulation, and uninterrupted application, 
be not thenceforth conditions of the con- 
tract itself, from which we are not at li- 
berty to deviate, so long as any part of 
that loan shall continve unredeemed ? 

Now, that there is nothing in the clause 
which has been read to authorize any op- 
tion subsequent to the time of making the 
contract, is quite clear, The enactment 
is imperative, the words of it are peremp- 
tory, and admit but of one construction : 
“If provision shall not have been. made 
by parliament for paying off within forty- 
five years the whole of the capital stock 
to be created by such loan.” These 
words cannot be understood as having re- 
ference to any buta provision antecedent 
o, or, at the utmost, actually concurrent 
with, the formation of the contract. Well, 
Sir, the clause proceeds thus; “ from 


thenceforth, at the end-of every quarter, 
1 
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subsequent to the day on which the act 
of parliament by which such loan shall be 
created, shall have received the royal 
assent, an additional sum shall be set apart 
out of the monies composing the conso- 
lidated fund, and shall be issued at the 
said receipt of the Exchequer, to the go- 
vernor and company of the bank of Eng- 
land, to be by them placed to the account 
of the commissioners for the reduction of 
the national debt ; the total annual amount 
of which additional sum shall be equal to 
one hundredth part of the capital stock 
created by such loans.” Here the enact- © 
ment ends. If it had been the intention 
of the legislature to reserve to itself a sub- 
sequent power of reverting to the first al- 
ternative of forty-five years, should we 
not have found at the end of this clause 
some words declaratory of this intention ? 
—Some “ until,” or other such word, to 
qualify that peremptory “ thenceforth’’ 
which governs this part ofthe enactment? 
It is just as clear, then, from the whole 
of this clause, both from what it says, and 
from what it omits to say, that we have 
no subsequent option, as it is clear that 
we have such an option at the time of 
making the contract. By the fifth section 
of the same Act, it is directed that “ the 
sinking fund of each separate loan shall 
be set apart, and issued at the receipt of 
the Exchequer at the end of each quarter 
in the order in which such loans shall have 
respectively taken place.” And theeighth 
section provides, that all such sinking 
funds shall be applied to the redemption 
of debt ; that all stock redeemed shall 
be transferred to the account of the same 
commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, to whom the one per cents 
are issued, and be placed to their account; 
and lastly, that the separate sinking fund 
of each new loan, and also the dividends 


-payable on any stock redeemed or pur- 


chased in each quarter, shall be placed to 
a separate account in the name of the said. 
commissioners, to be kept in consequence 
of every such loan respectively. 

This Act, therefore, positively enjoins 
three things to be done with respect. to 
every loan that has been raised with a one 
per cent, sinking fund; first, the regular 
quarterly issue of that one per cent. from 
the Exchequer, to be laid out quarterly 
in the redemption or purchase of, stock ; 
secondly, that all stock so redeemed or 
purchased shall be transferred to the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the national 


debt, and the dividends of such stock car- 
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ried to the same account as the one per 
cent. issued quarterly from the. Exche- 
quer ; and, thirdly, thata distinct account 
shail be kept of the progress made by 
each separate one per cent. and the divi- 
dends arising from it, in the redemption 


of the specific loan for the liquidation of. 


which that onc per cent was assigned. 

. The Act does not in terms prescribe 
any-period when the issue of the one per 
cent. oh each separate loan, and its accu- 
mulation at compoutrd interest, shall cease 


and determine ; but, a8 by this Act each, 


loan is a separate debt with its own dis- 
tinct sinking fund ; and as that sinking 
fund can have no other application than 
the liquidation of the particular loan in 
respect of which it was originally issued ; 
there can be no doubt that, according to 
the intent and meaning of the Act, the 
whole charge of such toan, as well for in- 
terest as for sinking fund, is set free, and 
reverts to the consolidated fond as soon as 
that liquidation is completed. This con- 
straction of the law will not be disputed 
by any one. 

Let us now examine whether the pre- 
sent plan of my right.hon. friend is con- 
sistent with the three conditions pre- 
scribed ‘by this Act. With the quarterly 
issue from the Exchequer of the several 
one per cents in respect of each loan, 
the plan does not interfere. But does it 
not break in upon the concurrent appli- 
cation of these several one per cents to 
the reduction of their respective loans, 
as well as upon the transfer of the stock pur- 
‘chased by each of these separate tikin 
funds, and the application of the dividends 
arising from that stock ? That it does, and 
to what degree it does so, must be obvious 
to-every one, from the simple statement 
that my right hon. friend’s practical mea- 
sure, for withdrawing in the next foar 

ats, between seven ‘and eight millions 

om the aggregate sinking ‘fund, rests al- 
together upon the assumption, that‘no one 
of the. several sinking funds ‘which have 
been issued in respect of the differerit 
loans ‘made since 1793 (that is, in respect 
Of the whole debt of the present war, to 
Which alone they are applicable), has yet 
begun to operate: that ‘theloan of 1793, for 
instance, and so on of every subsequent 
“year, remains as yet unassailed by its‘spe- 
cific sinking fund. My right hon. friend 
having thus, very conveniently for his 
arpose, assumed that the whole of the 
blic debt contracted since 1792, ‘has hi- 
therto had no’sinking fund ‘at ‘all ‘applied 


to it; he, with equal ease; assumes, in the 
next place, that the whole of the deb 
prior to 12792 is actually paid off. Now 
this debt amounted to 238 millions; and 
for its separate ‘liquidation, Mr. Pitt estas 
blished the original sinking fund of one 
million in 1786. ’That million (which, 
for the sake of distinguishing it from the 
one‘per cent. sinking funds, I shall call the 
old sinking fund) with some other aid 
afforded to it, having continued to acca. 
mulate at compound interest ever since 
1786, bas actually reduced about 97 out 
of the 238 millions, which formed the old 
debt. Of the new debt about 116 millions 
have been paid off by the several one-per 
cents issued from the Exchequer for that 
purpose. This is the abstract of the ac. 
count as it actually stands im the books of 
the commissioners for the redaction of the 
national debt. But, in the face of this ac. 
count, we are now called upon to resolve, 
that the whole of the old, and not one 
shilling of the new debt, has been re. 
deemed. How my right hon. friend can 
reconcile such a resolution with the Aet 
of 1792, I am utterly at a loss to con- 
jecture. 

But, leaving this task to his ingonielt 
must observe to the committee, first, 


‘the very foundation of his assumption that 


the old debt has been paid off, is laid in 
the circumstance of our having incurred 
a new debt of a much larger amount; 
and secondly, that, even allowing’ him 
that assumption, he would not have been 
able to erect his present scheme upon it, 
if the credit of the country had not been 
for the last twenty years materially im- 
paired by the pressure of that new debt, 
On ‘the one hand, had the, sinking fund 
been operating at three per cent. during 
that period, he could not have touched it, 
even under his own’ construction of the 
Act of 1792: on the other hand, had the 
price of the stocks been ‘still lower than it 
has been, he wovld have taken from that 
sinking ‘fund still more largely than he is 
now, according ‘to his own rule, enabled 
to take. This then is the new doctrine of 
the sinking fund ;—that having ‘been or 
ginally established «to prevent the im- 
convenient and dangerous accumulation 
of debt hereafter” (to borrow the’ vely 
words of the Act), and for the sepport and 
improvement of pubtic credit; it is im 
the accumulation of new debt that my 
right hon. ‘friend finds ‘at once the ‘meats 
and ‘the pretence for invading that smkin 

fond: andthe degree of the depression 
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public credit, is with him the measure of | terly issue, or with the tenth or twen- 
the extent to which that invasion may ‘be | tieth? If not with -the first, why not as- 
cartied. And thisis the system of which | well with the first as with any subsequent 
itis gravely predicated, that it is no depar- one? And, if with the first, does my 
wre from the letter, and no violation of | right hon. friend conceive, that, after bar- 
thespirit of the Act of 1792; and of | gaining fora loan (that of last year for 
which we are desired seriously to believe, | instance) he would be at liberty, without 
ihat it is only the following up and ims | the consent'of the contracters, to direct 
roving upon the original measure of Mr. | the dividends arising from the first quar- 
Pit!—of which measure the clear and | terly issue of the ene per cent. sinkin 

ering intention was, that every fatare | fand annexed to that loan, not to’be ape 
jan should, from the moment of its | plied in aid of the second quarterly issue, 
creation, carry with . it the seéds of its de- | in the purchase of stock? If this would be 
sroction; and that the course of its re- | a. breach of faith tewardsthe original con- 
imbursement should, from that moment, | tractor, in the first year of the lean, ‘how 
be placed beyond the discretion and the | would it be consistent with faith towards 
controul of parliament. the alienee of that contractor, in any sub- 

itappears to me to be so impossible | sequent year of the same loan? And how 
hit any man should entertain a serious is my right hon. friend to distinguish be- 
opinion that the measure of my right hon, | tween the stockholders, who are the ori- 
friend can be carried into effect without a | ginal contractors, and those who have 
departure from the Act of 1792, andacon- |-since purchased from them ? 

nt violation of the contracts made In a case of this nature it is not imma. 

under that Act, that I could really wish, | terial to inquire what has been the general 
before we proceed one step in this busi- | understanding upon the subject. I will not 
ness, that the intended arrangement of my | detain the Committee with what has been 
right hon. friend should be submitted as a | said and written oat of doors, though F- 
ese for legal opinion with a reference to | could accumulate from that source ma 
that Act. This, I think, is the least that | great authorities; but I will refer them at 
wecando in fairness to the whole body | once to one originating among eurselves, 
ofthe public creditors of the state ; who, | sanctioned by the Report of a Committee 
beit remembered, when they are at issue | of this House, never referred to, but with 
with you upon the extent of the obliga- | the just praise which is due to aecurate 
tions which their contract has imposed | research, sound decision, and correct dis- 
upon you, have no appeal but from your | crimination; a Report, for which we are | 
power to your justice. Let us show them, | more immediately indebted to the most 
ifwecan, by the authority of the great | distinguished authority in this House ;* 
luminaries of the law, that we have right | now, in virtue of his high office, himself 
on our side, when we’are about to inter- | one of the commissioners for the reduction 
fere with the accumulation,’and to inter- | of the national debt. Sir, the first Report 
twpt the application of the one per cent. | of the Committee of Finance ofthe 
sinking funds issued under the Act of 1792. | 1797 relates to the public debt and the. 
Ishould wish to ask those who are best | sinking fund; and 4 coneludes with these 
qualified to expound this statute, and I | remarkable words: “the old sinking fond, 
how ask my right hon. friend ;—Tf, under after reaching the sum of four millions, 
this statute, we can catry our ‘interfer- is no longer made applicable by law to 
erence to the extent proposed, what is | the discharge at compound interest of 
there to prevent our going a step further, what may then remain. of the old debt; 
and meddling with the issue of the one | but the operation of the new sinking fund 
per cent. itself? The issue, the applica- | is to continue at compound interest till the 
new debt shall be totally discharged.” 
It is impossible to mistake the object or 
meaning of this sentence. marking 
the difference between the old. sinkin 
fund and the new, between the law of 
1786 and that of 1792, it most foreibly 
delineates the true. character of the fatter. 


ae 


‘® The present Speaker, who was-chair- 
man‘of the Committee of Finance'in 1797. 
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Respecting the most distinguished com- 
mittee that made this Report, it is only 
necessary to ask, with your present Speaker 
' for its chairman, if it is too much to 
assume that the public had a right to look 
to this Report for the true construction of 
the Act of 1792, and to rest upon it, asa 
uarantee that that construction would be 
aithfully adhered to and observed ? 
But my right hon. friend mainly rests 
his present construction of this Act upon 


what he infers must have been the opinion. 


of Mr. Pitt; and this inference he draws 
partly from certain financial arrangements 
which Mr. Pitt brought forward between 
the years 1798, and 1800, and partly 
from his concurrence in. the arrangement 
-of Mr. Addington (now lord Sidmouth), in 
the year 1802. . 
_ If my right hon. friend had been able 
to call to his aid the clear and positive 
authority of Mr. Pitt, much as I venerate 
that authority, I could not, in such a case 
as this, allow it to confound the plain and 
obvious -meaning of a contract founded 
upon the letter of an act of parliament. 
But the facts to which my right hon. 
friend refers, seem to me in no degree to 
warrant the conclusion which he attempts 
to draw from them, : 
What.are those facts? Why, that, in 
1798, 1799, and 1800, Mr. Pitt raised a 
part of the loan wanted for the service of 
thosé years without a one per cent. sink- 
ing fund; and that he concurred in a 
similar course adopted by Mr. Addington 
in 1802, The first question that arises 
‘upon the statement of this fact is this: did 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Addington, at the time 
ef making those loans, propose no other 
provision for ~their . redemption within 
forty-five years? Because, if they did 
propose any other, it is obvious that they 
only availed themselves of that alternative 
which was left to them by the law. Now, 
in the first. place, what did Mr. Pitt do? 
In 1798, for the first time, he had recourse 
to a plan for raising a large portion of the 
supplies. within the year. His avowed 
object in this bold measure, was to prevent 
the too rapid accumulation of debt, and 
' to restore public credit, at that time very 
“much depressed. As an essential part of 
his plan, he therefore laid down the prin- 
‘ciple, that, in whatever amount the sum 
borrowed within the year should exceed 
the sum redeemed by the ordinary sink- 
ing fund, provision should be made for 
aying off such an excess within a very 


few years, by some more powerful means. 


diate one per. cent. 


than a one per cent. sinking fund, fy 
executing this purpose, he charged the jp. 
terest of so much of the loan of the yeu 
(considering that portion of it as a tem, 
porary or war-loan only) as exceeded th 
amount of the whole sinking fund, upon 
the total produce of the war-taxes; ay 
instead of an immediate one per cen, 
sinking fund, he assigned the whok 
amount of those taxes, except what wa 
requisite for the payment of the interey 
of the war-loan, to the exclusive purpog 
of entirely liquidating that loan; such |i. 
quidation to commence with the close of 
the war; and the war-taxes to be cop 
tinued until it. was completed, Now in 
what terms does my right hon, friend 
allude to this measure in his printed state. 
ment?* He says, that it was “ to repay, 
within a few years after the conclusiong 
peace, all debt contracted beyond th 
amount of the sinking fund in each year,” 
Then if “ these few years” were likely 
to fall within forty-five years from 1793, 
Mr. Pitt was completely warranted, by 
the letter of the law, in substituting this 
reversionary sinking fund for an imme 
The intention with 
which Mr. Pitt acted is obvious, that of 
greatly adding to, instead of impairing 
the strength of the sinking fund. Bit 
then, said my right hon. friend in his open 
ing speech, “ the war might have com 
tinued forty-five years; and in that caw 
these war-taxes could not have been ap 
plied to the purpose of redeeming debt.’ 
What inference he wishes us to draw from 
this rather strained supposition, I am ata 
loss to understand; but before he cu 
avail himself of it, as bearing in any way 
upon Mr. Pitt’s authority, he must begia 
by shewing not only that when the plat 
of 1798 was brought forward by Mr 
Pitt, he contemplated thé possibility of the 
war being protracted to forty-five yean 
from that time; but also, that having sud 
contingency in his contemplation, be hat 
further made up his mind, in the evenly 
of its being realized, not to provide ayy 
other sinking fund for the redemption 
these war-loans. This is a task which | 
think my right hon. friend will scarcely 
attempt. 

We now come to Mr. Addington’s met 
sure. In 1802 (being somewhat less thi 
forty-five years from 1798): peace hal 
been made. It was then thought expe 
dient at once to repeal the income-4ttt 


* See vol. 24, Appendix, p. ile 
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Bor MEE instead of continuing it until the liquida- 
the had been effected. 
eat HE It is not material now to consider whether 
om MEE this measure was very politic, or alto- 
the HE gether consistent with the pledge given to |. 
pon Me tne public creditor for the redemption of 
ani Mt the war-loans by the continuance of the 
ent, Me income-tax. But what is much to the 
hole fi present purpose, is to ascertain, whether, 
Wa when these war-loans, by the repeal of 
rest ME this tax, were thrown back upon the or- 
boxe Me dinary provision of the Act of 1792, a 
hii. sinking fund consistent with that Act was 
was not provided? These war-loans, 
con together with the loan raised for the ser-° 
y infmvice of the year 1802, amounted to a 
Mcapital of near 90 millions of stock. To 
tate Mthis capital no one per cent. was allotted ; 
was not recourse had to the other al- 
onofMmternative of the act? Most certainly it 
th Without going into minute details, 


eat,’ Mit may be sufficient to state that a rever- 
sionary sinking fund was created to com- 
mence indeed in about twelve to fifteen. 
years from that time, but to be of such 
ficacy when it should commence, and to 
beso greatly accelerated by subsequent 
uiditions in its’ progress, as, under the 
nost unfavourable supposition, to be. cer+ 
ainof reducing the whole of this debt 
yithin forty-five years, This reversionary 
inking fund was to arise in the following 
panner :—by continuing the old sinking 
und at compound interest after it should 


en a Mave reached its maximum of four mil- 
debt.’ Mions; and by continuing also the new 
from fund.or aggregate of the one per 
m.atag@ents of the loans since 1792, after such 


ne per cents should have liquidated -the 
everal loans in respect of which they 
ere originally issued. Elaborate Tables 
ere laid before the House, clearly shew- 
ig that these funds would be fully ade- 
late to the object. There is nothing, 
herefore, in the Act of 1802 which is a 
a from the spirit of the Act of 
a The Act of 1802, it is true, has pre- 

tibed a mode of executing its intended- 
tipose very inconvenient in other re- 
pects; but in principle, it affords neither 
ification nor precedent for the measure 
win contemplation. It is in substance 
‘more a departure from the spirit of the 
tof 1792, than the sinking fund of five 
Teent. annexed to the loan of 1807, or 
yother specific mode of redemption 
lttent from a one: per cent. The one 
‘Teent, is the general rule ; the other is 
‘exception, but it is an exception to 
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which we have .a right to resort, at the 
time of making a new loan, as often as 
we think it is for the general interest so 
to do. 

Having now examined the inferences 
upon which Mr. Pitt’s authority in favour 
ef the plan is assumed, I might safely 
leave them to the judgment of the Com- 
mittee and of the public ; but I mast go 
one step further. A sense of the duty | 
which I owe as well to the public, as to 
Mr. Pitt’s memory, induces me to state 
the fact which I am now about to men- 
tion ; and for the accuracy of which I 
am ready, if necessary, to pledge my > 
honour and every thing most dear to me 
in the world. i 

In 1802, when men’s minds were turned 
to these subjects. by the plan then before 
the House, a person of great skill in cal- 
culation, and of great ingenuity in sub- 
jects of political economy, put into my: 
hands some observations which he had 
committed to writing on the subject of 
consolidating the old and new debts, and 
the old and new sinking funds, The con- 
clusion to which he came was this, that 
we ought, at stated intervals (I think of 
seven years), to measure the proportion 
of the whole sinking fund to the whole 
debt; and that, whatever might be the 
excess of the sinking fund over and above 
what would be requisite for extinguishing 
the unredeemed debt in forty-five years, 
such excess might be placed at the dis~ 
posal of parliament. I own that I was 
struck with the plausibility of this scheme, 
at least as applicable to a state of peace ; 
and having obtained the author’s per- 
mission, if not at his request (I now 
forget which) I communicated his scheme: 
to Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt rejected it at once 
with the most pointed reprobation of its. 
principle; and I perfectly recollect, that. 
when I rather stood up for the measure as 
a@ peace arrangement, he said, that when-: 
ever the time should come that the dimi-' 
nution of the rate of interest was felt to 
be an evil, he had other ideas as to the — 
best mode of obviating that evil, by con- 
verting it to a great public advantage; 
and that; in a state of war, the plan would 
be ruinous and inadmissible. I well re- 
member some still harsher terms which 
Mr. Pitt applied to this suggestion, but I. 
will not repeat them, because it is in prin- 
ciple and in effect the same measure as 
that of my right hon. friend. But if they’ 
are the same in principle, the circum-' | 


stances of the present timeand of 1802, 
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the necessity of adding, to our burden 


are widely diffrent! In 1802 we -were'in 


@ state of peace ;. credit was bigh,- the. 


accumulation of unredeemed debt was 
much smaller than at present, without any 
expectation at that moment that it would 


be necessary soon to add to that accumu. | 


jation. In 1813, we are engaged: in a 
most extensive war, our credit very much 
impaired, our unredeemed debt increased, 
avnee! annually increasing in a most 
alarming degree. 

Here then is the direct testimony of 
‘Mr. Pitt, in opposition to vague: infer- 
ences; and: I have no manner of doubt 
that, if his voice could now be heard 
amongst us, my right hon. friend’s plan 
would not endure for a single hour. 

That plan, in its principle, may truly be 


described. expedient for pushing the. 


debt in time of war to the maximum of 
its amount, by reducing the sinking'fund 
to the minimum of its power. Ye 

-It is an error which must sooner or later 
prove fatal to our credit, that we are doing 
enough, if we reserve such a sinking fund 
as would redeem our debt in forty-five 
years, without reference to: the total 
amount of that debt. The proportion of 
the sinking fund to the unredeemed debt 
is but a secondary consideration: the 
actual’ amount of that debt ought to be 
the first objectof our solicitude. It issun- 
deniable in theory; thata debt of 1,000 
millions would as:certainly be liquidated 
in forty-five years by.a sinking: fund of 
ten millions, as that adebt of 100 mil- 
lions would be liquidated by a sinking 
fund: of one million. But in practice a 
debt of 100 millions might be safe, and 
possibly salutary to the state, even with- 
outany sinking -fand at all; whilst 1,000 
millions of unredeemed debt, ail liable to 
be brought into the market, might, under 
many conceivable circumstances, entirely 
_ break. down that credit, which the smaller 
sum would in no degree impair. Compa- 
risons of this nature, in proportion as 
_ they are true-in arithmetic, are dangerous 


in the concerns of nations. Whilst they. 


_ gratify ingenuity inthe closet, they may 
rmine our resources upon the Stock 

Exchange. } 

shail probably be reminded, that, 

whatever there may be in common be- 


tiveen the plan rejected by Mr. Pitt in 
1802, and the measure now before us, the 
latter comes recommended by many pe- 
 coliar advantages, which more than coun- 
terbalance the vbjections to which it may. 


beliable. Any proposal which postpones: 


however pregnant with difficulty, ay 
danger that proposal may be in its py, 
bable and not distant consequences, canny 
fail, especially if those consequences 
kept out of sight, to be favourably», 
ceived by this House and the public: 
plan of my right hon. friend 

undoubtedly, that claim to favour... [fy 
had called for your support ‘upon: thy 
claim only, the discussion would: hay 
been much simplified. But, in 
hon. friend’s statement, this benefit, whic) 
I have no wish to undervalue, is obscunj 
and lost amidst the blaze of more brilliay 
advantages and dazzling prospects, whic 


I 

have been opened to us on this occasion, HM j 
From the very sincere respect whichliN 
feel for my right hon. friend, it realm { 
gives me pain to be obliged to refer ata | 
to these other advantages of his plu x 
For [cannot help saying, and he willey g 
cuse me for taking this liberty with then ¢ 
that they appear to me calculated toconmm y 
fuse-and perplex, without atall meliorain 
his system. i ti 
These other advantages of the plug {j 
amount to four: first, that it provides 
a-gradual and equable reduction of to 
national debt: secondly, that it provid m 
against the evils likely to arise fromm jn 
rapid a diminution of the rate of interest w 
thirdly, that it provides an yj 
subsidy of 120 millions, for carryingoi cq 
the present war: and fourthly, thavit poi ¢h 
vides for the accumulation of a 
100 millions, in time of peace, asa an 
serve for any future war. he 
With respect to the first of sh 
tages, I know notin what terms to expredi yi, 
my astonishment. “ A gradual andequll yi 
ble reduction of the national debt!” ail ws 
that reduction was at this moment (WM to, 
rapid—as if there was any thing arbitriyil sar 
and capricious in the present mode OH ph 
applying the sinking fund! Again, 1% the 
we had already done too much in the *% hin 
of.reduction of a debt, which, when WH un 
new sinking fund began, was little m0] ma 
than 200 millions, and which now excel pe 
600 millions unredeemed,—as if it WHE pro 
necessary, in order to make that redvel the 
tion more equable, to diminish the amoumy foy, 
of the sinking fund of the year, in pOHE disc 
portion as the amount of the loan 8!" mis 
creased,—as if it were particularly wit 
and pressing te begin to check the gro" rap 
of the.sinking fund in the present uill 
when the loan to be raised, joined.to “4 und 


remains unredeemed ‘of:that. of last ye" 
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will make a greater addition to the debt, 
than all that was added to it in the six 
eding years of the war! 

That my right hon. friend should have 

nt his valuable time in providing, at 
this moment, for the second of these ad- 
vantages, is to me still more. surprising. 
« The evils likely to arise from too rapid 
a diminution of the rate of interest,’— 
when, with all the aid which credit has 
derived from the present rapidly growing 
sinking fund,—with all the improvements, 
wonderful and extensive beyond the hopes 
of the most sanguine, in our political si- 
tuation,—with all the temptation which a 
nominal capital holds out to the lender 


inthe three per cents,—my right hon, 


friend is not able, even in that favourite 
fund, to raise a single 100/. within the 
legal rate of interest ! With these circum- 
stances before him,—with a loan to be ne- 
gotiated for the service of the year, which 
cannot be much short of forty millions, 
what is the step taken by my right hon. 
friend with a view to an immediate prac- 
tical effect? Why, a successive diminu- 
tion of the sinking fund, infinitely more 
rapid than its growth has ever been, 
to be accompanied with a series of loans 
much larger than were ever before raised 
in this country. What is the disease 
which now affects our public credit ? 
When my right hon. friend was first 
called in, he did not hesitate to declare, 
that his patient was ‘* labouring” (to use 
his own expression) under great weakness 
and depression ; but, by way of comfort, 
he assured us that at his next call he 
should be prepared with some very in- 
vigorating remedy. This is his second 
visit, for which we have been looking for- 
ward with so much: hope. The symp- 
toms of the disease continue nearly the 
same, or rather worse ; but-what says the 
physician? He tells you, that, in turning 
the case in his mind, it has occurred to 
him, that his patient, if he should not sink 
under his present exhausting complaint, 
may possibly be liable at. some distant 
period of his life (as nearly as he can now 
Prognosticate, about the year 1830), to 
the inconvenience of repletion. There- 
fore, as an apt remedy for this distant 
disorder, he prescribes, instead of the pro- 
mised restorative, a copious bleeding forth- 
with; and that it should be followed, in 


rapid succession, by three other bleedings. 


ttill more severe. If the patient should 
undergo this discipline, the natural. con- 
quences must follow ; and I agree with 

VOL. XXV. ) 


| 


my right hon. friend, that the numerous 
friends of that patient, the whole body 
of the public creditors, should (as the 


‘phrase is) be prepared for the event. By 


the time of the fourth bleeding, should the 
present complaint continue, the most san- 
guine among them will, I think, have 
little doubt as to the result; and their 
mourning on the melancholy occasion 
will, I am satisfied, be not only very ge- 
neral, but very sincere. 
But this is a distant danger, which good 
fortune may, after all, avert; and, inthe . 
mean time, my right hon. friend’s: plan 
gives us an immediate subsidy of 120 
millions for carrying on the war. When 
this subsidy was first mentioned, I really 
imagined that my right hon. friend had at 
last found that philosopher’s stone, which 
Van Helmont, and so many other inge- 
nious men of former times, had spent their 
lives in vain endeavours to find: or, at 
least, as was often the ease with them, 
that, in searching for it, he had acci- 
dentally stumbled upon some other very 


useful discovery ;—that he had found a | 


treasure to this amount~in some dark re- 
cess or secret drawer of the Exchequer, 
where it had been hoarded and forgotten 
by one of his predecessors. But when I | 
came to understand what the finding ac- 

tually was, my hopes were sadly disap- 

pointed. All that my right hon. friend 

has really found out is, that, by contract- 

ing a debt of between eight and nine bun- 

dred millions, we have paid off one of 
220 millions. Does my right hon. friend 

think that, upon the fair adjustment of 

such an account as this, there is any 

balance in ourfavour? Itis in this balance, 

however, that my right hon. friend finds 

an immediate available subsidy of 120 

millions, 

But if this promised treasure is only a 
golden dream, as to the present, to what 
bright prospects do we not awake for the 
future! One hundred millions of public 
property to be accumulated on the re- 
storation of peace! This, says my right 
hon..friend, is the principal advantage 
of my plan.”—This, at least, will be a 
real treasure; and such a treasure, he 
well adds, “‘ as no other country ever’ pos- 
sessed.”’. The whole secret of this: great 
discovery consists in nothing more than’ _ 
this ; that, having contracted in the pre- 
sent war a debt, which already exceeds 
600 millions, my right hon. friend pur- 
poses, if sufficient time is allowed him, to 
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the restoration of .peace, and the renewal 
of war. I perfectly agree With my right 
hon. friend, that this advantage, admirable 
as it must appear for its simplicity when 
once it “is explained, is one that no other 
country ever possessed ; chiefly, indeed, be- 
cause no other country-ever possessed the 
preliminary qualification of being svffici- 
ently in debt to enable it to enjoy this ad- 
vantage. Really, Sir, if any other person 


_ than my'right hon. friend had stated this as 


the principal advantage of his plan (an 
advantage, by the bye, not only not exclu- 
sively belonging to this plan, but un- 
. avoidable under any plan of a sinking 
fund in time of peace) I should have 
thought that he was trifling with our un- 
derstandings; that he was treating us as 
persons incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween the paying off of a small portion of 
existing incumbrances, and the actual 
amassing of wealth ;—that he was exhi- 
biting to us the amount of the national 
debt, as so much wealth accumulated, and 
not what it really is, the record of so 
much wealth consumed. 
- The remaining advantage of the plan, 
then, is the irresistible bait (for such I 
apprehend it will prove) of the postpone- 
ment of fresh taxes for the next three 
years, Iam not afraid that any man in 
this House, or, I hope, out of it, will do 
me the injustice to suppose that I am more 
insensible than another to the pressure of 
existing burdens upon the people of this 
country. But I should indeed be de- 
parting from the wise example of former 
parliaments, and of the great men of 
other, and (at least in that respect) better 
times ; I should be losing sight of every 
sound principle of state policy, and of 
every established maxim of practical 
finance, if I were on this oceasion to sur- 
_ render my judgment to my feelings, and 
to shrink from the duty of a dispassionate 
inquiry, from the dread of its leading me, 
contrary to my wishes, to a painful con- 
clusion. 
-In the existence even of an individual, 


four years is not along period: in the’ 


existence of a-nation it is next to nothing. 
On occasions like the present, much elo- 
' quent declamation is employed, to show 
how ‘little our predecessors have done for 


us, and howmuch we have done for 


terity. We advert to the neglect of those 


who -have gone before us, in providing: 


for our comfort; and we’ complacently 
contrast. that neglect, with the anxious 
are that we have manifested for the ease 


of those who are to follow-us. *'This;1 ap. 
prehend, has been the language of aj 
times, and I am unwilling to disturb g 
feeling of so much self-satisfaction, | 
must own, however, that in the unbrokep 
chain of a nation’s existence, I know nog 
how to put my hand on the exact. link a 
which posterity commences. But this} 
know, that the parliament which suc. 
ceeded to the debt of the American war; 
represented themselves as the aggrieved 
posterity of those who had carried on that 
way. That parliament was left with ay 
| unredeemed debt of near 240 millions) 
and an annual charge for the interest of 
that debt of between seven and eight 
-maillions. The parliament which 
follow the present one, if peace. should 
be then restored, will, I suppose, bya 
parity of feeling, be the posterity of those 
who have carried on the present war, 
That posterity will succeed, if the war 
_ Should continue but four years longer,.to 
an unredeemed debt of about.700 millions, 
and to an annual charge for the interest 
of that debt (exclusive, as in the other 
case, of any sinking fund), of about 26 
millions. What will be the language of 
that posterity I will not pretend to anti- 
cipate :—as one of their predecessors, I 
hope it will not be wanting in gratitude 
for the great exertions which we have 
been conipelled to make. But let us:not 
shut our eyes to facts; and fondly delude 
ourselves with the idea that we have al- 
ready done so much for the relief of pos- 
terity (always recollecting that of the 
posterity to which I allude, some of as 
may hope to be members), that it ought 
now to be left to shift entirely for itself. 
Looking then at the proposals before 
us, not with a reference to the year 1912 
to which one of my right hon. friend’ 
Tables carries us forward, but to the rea- 
sonable compass of the next fifteen of 
twenty years; there are three considera- 
tions to be attended to in examining the 
present plan, comparatively with the ex- 
isting system: Ist, the whole amount of 
unredeemed debt: 2dly, the proportion 
of the sinking fund to that debt: and 
Sdly, the amount of new taxes that would 
be requisite under the one system onthe 
© This examination of course proceeds 
on the supposition of the continuance of 
war, and of an annual Joan of 28 milliond 
being requisite, as’ assumed by my right 
hon. friend. In the event of peace, the 


charge of war, for, which his plan isi 
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tended to provide, would of course cease: 
and I cannot help thinking that it will be 
quite time enough, when peace shall be 
yestored, to meet difficulties of an oppo- 
site kind, which ‘my right hon. friend 
apprehends peace may bring upon us: 
such as the too rapid reduction: of debt, 
and diminution of the rate of interest. 


Well ‘aware as I am, and indeed, -as | 


every man must be, that the- whole sum 
annually raised upon the country, ‘is ap- 
plied, either to defray the charge of ex- 
sting debt, or that of our nécessary esta- 
blishments, it appeared to me, from the 
first glance of my right hon. friend’s plan, 
that it involved this paradox—That, as- 
suming our establishments to continue the 
same, this new system professed, not only 
for the presént, but permanently, to de- 
crease our taxes, while it increased our 
debt: and further, that it professed ul- 
timately to accelerate the redemption of 
that debt, while it diminished the sinkin 
fund. It was some time before I coul 
find any way out of this paradox: but it 


is, I think, to be found by a close exami- | 


nation of my right hon. friend’s Tables.* 
Ishall not go through the whole of them ; 
but I refer 
and 3. 

I am far from wishing to insinuate that 
there exists any arithmetical inaccuracy 
in those Tables: but I must say, that they 
are so constructed as, although correct in 
themselves, to convey an impression which 
is very much otherwise. 

In the column (Table A. 1.) showing 


the amount of new taxes under the pro- | 


posed plan, credit is taken in each year 
m abatement of those taxes, for the 
whole sum supposed to be set free by the 
portion of debt assumed to have been 
finally off. 
same Table, showing the amount of new 
taxes that would bé necessary under the 
existing system, no credit is given for the 
sims that would really be set free by the 
actual extinction of debt according to the 


law as it now stands. For instance, in |: 


1821 the charge of the war-loan of 1807. 
would be set free by the existing system, 
and ought, therefore, to. have been stated 
4 applicable in abatement of taxes set 


down opposite to’ that year: in like | 


Manner, in 1829; taxes’ to the amount of 
21 millions would: be set free, and ought 
of course to be deducted'from the total of 
néw taxes stated inthe Table opposite to 


ay 
; 


particularly to Table A. 1, 2, 


n the columm of the | 


that year. The result would then be, that 
the total increase of taxes in the year 
1829-30, under the proposed plan, would 
be - - £16,734,7 34 

Under the existing system 9,446,803 


Excess of taxes according 
tothe proposed plan - 


7,287,951 
If the calculation should be carried on 
upon the same data, to the last a of 
that Table, the result would be as follows : 
1837-8.—Proposed plan’ £ 24,356,852 
Existing system 20,413,467 

Excess of taxes according 
‘to proposed plan 


$,943}385 
The two other points of comparison are, 
the unredeemed debt and the sinking 
fund. ‘I have examined them, and if m 
figures are accurate, which | believe 
them to be, they would stand as follows: 
; Unredeemed Debt. 
1829-30.—Proposed plan £938,856,438 
Existing system 629,736,217 
Excess of unredeemed debt 
according to proposed 
plan ee 309,120,221 . 


1837-8,.—Proposed plan £ 1,047,677,325 
Existing system 680,944,805: 


Excess of unredeemed debt 
accérding to proposed 
plan 


366,732,520 


~The respective sinking funds would 
stand thus: 
1829-30.—Existing system .£19,745,200 

Proposed plan- 17,820,636 


Difference of sinking fund 
in favour of existing sys~ " 


1837-8.—Existing system 26,858,638 
Proposed plan - 21,917,084 


Difference of sinking fund in 
favour of existing system 4,941,554 
I am satisfied to leave the’result of — 
‘these comparisons upon’ two different 
‘periods, one of 17 aud the other of 25 
‘years, to the judgment of the committee. 
‘But’T> must just observe, that they are 
made on the supposition that the antiual 
loan'of 28 millions would’ be raised on 
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terms as favourable under the proposed 
plan as under the existing system : .a sup- 
position altogether unreasonable, when we 
consider the greater accumulation of debt, 
and the diminished power of the sinking 
fund under the proposed plan. * It may 
be difficult to form any conjecture as to 
the amount of the difference ; but what- 
ever it might be, the result to that amount 
would be still more unfavourable to the 
proposed plan. 
Another consideration to which it is 
‘most material to advert, in taking this 
comparative view, is, that it ‘proceeds 
upon the supposition that the sinking fund 
will not be touched beyond the amount 
estimated in my right hon. friend’s tables. 
These tables show how far he proposes to 
go; but the principle of 45 years, upon. 
which he grounds his right to touch the 
sinking fund at all, would carry us much 
farther. My right hon. friend says, in his 
Statement, “ that the mode of exercising 
this discretionary power of parliament to 
cancel such portions of debt as shall have 
been redeemed, may be varied as circum- 
stances may require; but, during war, 
that which has been pointed out, appears 
to be most generally advantageous.” 
Now, if this. discretionary-power is once 
established in principle, does any one 
doubt, that, upon eyery occasion of tem- 
orary pressure, it will be resorted to ?. 
joes any one doubt but that we shall go 
the full Jength ofthe principle of never 
allowing the sinking fund to exceed the 
‘minimum proportion of-one to a hundred 
of the unredeemed debt ?—and that, once. 
armed with this discretion, we shall, upon 
a little further pressure, go one step. fur- 
ther, and take away the sinking fund al- 
together? 
In vindication of the plan, I have heard 
something like this kind of argpment ;— 
that, admitting it not to be strictly con- 
sistent with justice to-the creditor: of 
-the state, still, if it promises to operate 
‘greatly to the general relief of the public, 
‘without being materially prejudicial to the 
public creditor, it ought to be adopted. 
Without dwelling upon such general 
observations as must occur to every man, 
upon. the -great danger of attempting to. 
justify by this.doctrine of conveniency a 
‘violation of the plain letter of an engage- 


ment ;--without stopping. to remind the 


Committee, that, in-any such attempt, we 
‘are at/once party and judge, and! judge 
without appeal; will. confine myself to 
the mere question of probable ipjury. If 


of the Fin ¢G t nN. [3 
not immediately, in the course of no 
long period, the plan must be highly pre 
judicial to the public creditor, It may 
not operate immediately, because politica) 
circumstances are now very favourable tg 
public credit: and also because, in the 
first year of this plan, the sinking fund 
will not be materially, if at all, impaited, 
But what must be its effect in future year, 
when the sinking fund will. be diminished 
between seven and eight millions; ani 
when the public mind may possibly notbe 
elated with the same sanguine hopesy 
are justly entertained at this moment? 

A loan is but the sale by government, 
at the best price which it can obtainin 
the open market, of a certain amount of 
annuities charged upon the income of the 
nation. The public debt is the aggregate 
amount of those annuities already sold 
in the market.. In that market gover. 
ment is both a seller and a buyer: a seller 
to the amount of the loan: a buyer tovthe 
amount of the sinking fund. It follows, 
therefore, upon the plain’ principle of 
supply, and y een that if government, 
being compelled, from any circumstance, 
to sell more, determines at the same tim § 
to buy-less, the price of the article must 
fall. Now the effect of this plan, and es 
pecially in the next four years, is very 
greatly to increase the difference between 
the sum to be added to, and the sum tobe 
redeemed from, the national debt in each 
year. The accounts now before us show 
what has been the effect upon publicere- 
dit within the last three years of loans 
very far short in their amount of those now 
wanted, and notwithstanding a constantly 
growing sinking fund. When the exces 
of our loan above our sinking fund did not, 
upon an average, exceed. five. millions 
(money value), as was the case in the five 
years ending with 1811, the three. \ 
cents rose to near 70; but now, when that 


excess is more than 15 millions in each 


year, they have fallen to 59. Is thisa 
moment for breaking in upon the sinking 
fund, and for taking away from it,)by 
wholesale, in four years, the amount d 
the accumulations of thirty ?. ne 

_My right hon. friend satisfies own 
conscience, however, by. the~ reflection, 
that he shall compensate to the annuitail 
this unavoidable depreciation of . his sect 
rity, by affording him a!temporary respil? 
from taxation.. Again I must object; 
the faith of .a contract is at. stake, tovthis 
doctrine of equivalents, this balance.of it 


jury and. kindness. can we know 
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what is an adequate equivalent? The 
price of the public stocks does not depend 
upon the value of the dry annuity. It isa 
joint consideration of this annuity, and of 
the prospect of an increase in the value 
of Li nominal capital, that operates 
upon the mind of the purchaser. I had‘a 
pretty strong proof of this when I myself 
was in Oftice. From a wish to guard the 
public against the great loss of redeeming, 
perhaps at par, three per cents which 
might be borrowed at 60, 1 proposed to 
the bidders for the loan to make them re- 
deemable at 80. They would not bid at 
all upon the proposal. If my right hon. 
friend doubts whether this prospect of 
higher prices enters into their calculation, 
let him try what they would now give for 
athree per cent, annuity redeemable at 


If the view which I have taken of this 
plan, so far as regards the public faith, be 
correct, it cannot be necessary to show, 
by many additional arguments, that the 
whole system, viewed abstractedly from 
its justice, is at variance with sound policy. 
That it would prove so in its ultimate ef- 
mfects, no man, I think, can.doubt; but, in 
the present instance, it will also be found 
(what may not always, perhaps, be the’ 
case), that not only our permanent, but 
our immediate . interest requires of us, not 
todeviate from the straight-forward path 
inwhich we have hitherto proceeded. 

I have the more confidence in the soli- 
dity of the objections which I take to the 
mere policy of the measure, because they 
are almost all derived from principles of 
finance, and lessons of political economy, 
for which I am indebted to the great prac- 
tical masters of this science in modern 
times; and mainly, I speak it with un- 
feigned sincerity, to my right hon. friend 
himself. 

The tables to which I have recently re- 
ferred, establish, beyond doubt, that! 
the plan cannot be persisted in for three 
o four years without a serious injury to 
public credit. . But in time of war, when 
we have to borrow so largely, is not the 
ficiency of that credit essential to the 
ficiency of the state? Is not its support 
the true husbanding, and its decline the 
profuse waste, of our yet remaining-re- 
Sources? . Then what is the state of our. 
Credit at the very outset of this plan? Is. 
already labouring” under the vast. 
accumulation of debt ?.and does it not: 
manifestly sink, in spite of a state of exter- 
ial circumstances so unusually favourable, 


under the enormous calls that are made 
upon it by the unparalleled magnitude of 
our loans? Is it not true, that by the 
weight of loans far less than those now 
required, and notwithstanding a growing 
sinking fund, the public securities have 
suffered a depreciation little short of 
20 per cent. within the last three years? 
Does the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
consider such a depreciation upon a 
capital of six hundred millions to .be in 
itself nothing? Does he think it a‘matter . 
of indifference whether the interest of 
money is at six or seven per cent+ in- 
stead of being at or under the usual legal 
rate? Does he imagine that this deprecia- 
tien, and this high rate of interest, will 
have no prejudicial effect upon our indus- 
try, our manufactures, our commerce, our 
internal improvements, and, above all, 
upon the progress of our agriculture? If 
the demands of the state are so large, and 
the temptations which it offers so power- — 
ful, as to absorb the innumerable streams 
and channels by. which individual credit: 
is nurtured and supported; the activity 
which is created, the exertions which are 
called forth by that credit in every branch 
of productive industry, must proportion- 
ably languish and decay. Does my right 
hon. friend seriously expect, or does ex- 
perience warrant him to hope, as he inti- 
mates in his Statement, that in such 2 
state of credit our permanent revenue can 
improve? The prosperity of that revenue 
depends, in a great degree, on the facility 
with which the active classes of the com- 
munity are enabled to borrow the capitals 
requisite for their various pursuits: How- 
ever paradoxical it may appear, there is, I 
will venture to say, no part of our popula- - 
tion so nearly interested in the improve- 
ment of public credit as those. to whom 
these borrowed. capitals afford emplay-. 
ment; and none, consequently, who 
ought more cheerfully to acquiesce in 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary for 
the support of that credit. dace 

I have heard the proposed plan excused — 


} and palliated out of doors, by some who 


cannot approve of its principle, from an 
expectation that it will give such an im- 
pression of our resources, as may, in the 
present state of affairs, be attended with 
the most important. consequences: that 
our friends on the continent will be elated, 
and our enemies astounded, by the pro- 
mulgation of a plan for carrying on the 
war for four years without taxes. 


_ 1 trust that. this most shallow of all 
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‘hopes, this. most short-sighted of all the 
‘views which can be taken of the subject, is. 
not entertained by his Majesty’s govern- 
‘ment as any recommendatjon of the plan. 
‘The governments of the continent, and 
the thinking and intelligent part of their 
‘subjects, are likely to take a very different 
impression. They look upon our sinking 
‘fond—and the evenis ofthe last 20 years,and 
not less than the events, our language and 
our conduct also, have taught them to look 
upon it, as the main stay and prop of our 
credit—as the perennial source which sup- 
plies our annually-growing exertions—as 
that: sacred reserve which no momentary 
temptation, in the apparent extremity of 
our fortunes, could for one:moment induce 
‘us to weaken, or impair. They have seen 
‘ws in the hour of our severest trials, when 
the Bank stopped payment, when our 
fleets mutinied, when rebellion raged in a 
‘sister kingdom, carrying additional aid to. 
that fund, instead of breaking in upon it. 
‘They know what we have done for that 
fund, and, as is often’ the case with those 
who are mere spectators of the blessings 
_which others uninterruptedly, and.for that 
-Feason almpst unconsciously, enjoy, they 
also know, perhaps, better than ourselves, 
what it has done forus. If I wished to 


illustrate what I believe to be the general 
feeling of the continent respecting ovr 


sinking fund, I could not do so more 
forcibly perhaps, than by stating, that in 
France a sinking fund has been established. 
upon the principles of our sinking fund ; 
and established. by whom ? By Buonaparté 
himself ; that great despoiler of the civi- 
lized world ; that wholesale planderer of 
the accumulations of peaceable industry : 
by Buonaparté, who thinks that the best 
system of finance is in the success of his 
-sword ; who acts. as if the whole science 
of political ceconomy consisted in the 
‘transfer of his subjects from productive to 
‘unproductive pursuits. That the sinking 
‘fund of France is merely a delusion, I per- 
fectly believe. But it has been’ justly 
said, that “hypocrisy is the homage 
“which vice is forced to pay to virtue ;’’ 
-and'there cannot be a clearer proof of the 
“Opinion sincerely entertained of the sink- 
“ing fund of England, than this attempt to 
‘delude the people of the continent -by a 
“pretended imitation of it. si 
my right bon. friend, therefore, has 
~“been' induced to adopt this measure, as 
‘one‘likely to overawe the enemy inte mo- 
 deration; T am afraid it will havea very 


stances, he thinks that peace may sont, 
attained; why unnecessarily weaken gg 
fidence at-home, and revive in the bregg 
of Buonaparté those vain hopes of Weating 
out our resources, which adversity, though 
it may not have extinguished them; lg 
probably in some degree subdued? If wy 
is likely to continue, why begin upon 4 
system, which, if pushed to its utmog, 
may at last drive us to the necessity ¢ 
signing a precipitate and disadvantageoy 
eace 

This, itis true, is not the first time thy 
we have had recourse to expedients widely 
departing from the ordinary and legit, 
mate system of adding to our income by 
permanent taxes, in proportion to the in 
crease of permanent charge created by 
the loan of the year. In 1807, an expec. 
tation was held out to the people thatiy 
new taxes should be imposed for thn 
years. Accordingly, the loan of tha 
year was assigned upon the war-taxes, "ly 
1808, the falling in of the short annuities 
and an advance by the Bank of ‘three 
millions without interest, enabled parlis. 
ment to meet the charge of the small low 
required for that year, without materially 
breaking in upon the assurance that taxe 
tion should be suspended for three -yean, 
In 1809, the charge of the loan was throw 
upon the war-taxes. This measure wi 
strongly objected to; and the ground d 
its defence, as argued by myself ani 
others, was, not the general policy of he 
measure, but its particular expediency; 
and for that year only, as necessary @ 
complete the term of the respite from tar 
ation promised in the year 1807. Tht 
war-taxes mortgaged for the charged 
this loan amounted to one million. Itii 
obvious, that the effect of this mortgage 
was of course to diminish your disposablé 
revenue, and to increase your loan wth? 
same amount in that and every subsequett 

ar. If, instead of the war taxes, tt 
million be taken from’ the sinking 
a difference to that'amount is created bom 
tween the sum borrowed and the samt 
deemed. Jn both cases, the effect for th 
first year, with respect to the public credit 
and the accumulation of debt, is the samt) 
‘but prospectively that credit will be i 
jured in an infinitely greater degree, by 
‘the deduction of a million from the silkgy" 
ing fund ; because this million would 


continued to improve and accumulate 


compound interest for the reduction 


-debt; which of course is not the case wit 
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Carrying along with us these considera- 
ijons, and recollecting that the measure of 
1909 dipped into the war-taxes for one 

ear, and for one million only ; let us see 
what were the sentiments of the highest 
fnancial authorities ypon this measure. 

The first great authority to whieh. 
must request the attention of the Com- 
mittee, and from which, as well from its 
reat excellence, as from the peculiar re- 
pect to which it is now éntitled from this’ 
House, I shall borrow very copiously, is 
that of my right hon. friend himself. He 
jhought it his duty, at the close of the ses- 
ion of 1809, to move a series of Resolu- 
ions Of Finance. In the course of the. 
plowing summer, he did himself much 
jonour, and the country much service, by 
arefully revising and publishing the sub- 
stance of his observations on that occasion.* 

he extracts from that publication, which 
Jam now about to read to the Committee, 
vill, lam sure, be, to every gentleman, 
hestrongest inducement carefully to pe- 
muse the whole. 

Inthe first part of that publication, my 
ight hon. friend has given a very interest~ 
ng narrative .of the bold and manly mea- 
ses adopted by lord Sidmouth upon the 
newal of the war.in 1803, for raising a 
arge disposable revenue within the year. 
As my right hon. friend must have had a 
principal share in maturing and bringing 
orward those measures, he is well entitled 
participate in the just credit which they 
elect upon that administration. : 


part of his subject in the following terms : 
‘In the statement of his (lord Sidmouth’s) 
ast budget, he strongly urged the impor- 
ance of adhering to the same system by 
hannual addition of at least one million 
othe war-taxes, till the object of equaliz- 
ig the income and the expenditure of the 
should be obtained. He knew. 

at when this great point was attained, 

Ne continual accumulation of the sinking 
ind would speedily afford means of.relief 
the public, which could not be employed | 
her with justice to the stockholders, or 
nlety to the state, so long as the accumula- 
mof debt continved.’’—Witlt justice to 

stockholders, with safety to the state, 
Dlong-as the accumulation of debt con- 
med! Will the Committee forgive me 
* having detained them so long upon 
heinjustice of the present proposal, when 
might have satisfied them at once by the 


See-vol. 14 pe 


‘decided testimony of my right hon. friend 
Will the country forgive are- the expres~ 
.sion of my apprehensions for its danger, 
when they are. told from such high autho- 
rity, that the sinking fund cannot be 
touched with safety to the state, so long 
as the accumulation of debt continues > 
“Will my right bon. friend forgive me, if, 
inthe name of-that justice which he ac- 
knowledges to be due to the public cre« 
ditor ; # in the name, of that ‘state, of 
whose safety he is.one of the immediate 
and responsible guardians; if, inthe name 
of his own fair fame, which is the merited 
and best reward of his public hlabours—I 
conjure him not to persist in a system,. 
which, by anticipation, he has so: justly 
‘condemned ? ; 
I now proceed to another part of the 
publication, in which my right hon: 
friend expresses himself in these terms $ 
« Let me not, Sir, be misunderstood as 
the- advocate of excessive or unlimited 
taxation. JI am aware that all taxation is 
in itself an evil, and I can conceive many 
circumstances under which I should: think. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had acted 
in the present instance with prudence-and’ 
judgment. 
. “The first and most obvious of these 
would be a great and general impoverish- — 
ment of the country, It might then hap- 
pen (as in’fact it did towards the close of 
the American war), that the imposition of 
new taxes would add nothing ‘to the re 
-venue, but only depress the produce of the: 
old ones. But I would ask the right hon.’ 
gentleman, and every gentleman present, 
from whatever part of the country, where 
the symptoms of such impoverishment ap- - 
pear? Supposing, however, such a decay 
to exist, I say that the same necessity 
which contracts our means ought to limit 
our expences. - Shall we be the richer for 
plunging deeper indebt? Will it increase 
our resources to consume those which yet 
‘remain?? 
These are the questions which my right 
hon. friend put in 1809: I hope that he 
is now prepared to answer them. a 
He proceeds thus :— 
«In another case of a very opposite’ 
kind I might think it advisable to abstain’. 
from further taxation—that ofa very rapid 
improvement of the existing revenue. 
Did our resources appear to be increasing 
in a degree nearly commmensurate to our 
wants, I should be unwilling to endanger 
so prosperous a state of things by any im~ 
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the public by any charge which might be 
safely avoided or deferred. But though I 
am convinced that the national wealth is 
pee ressively increasing, I fear we are 
oa such a state of things. The re- 
venue has of late appedred rather to de- 
cline. than to increase.” 
I would just ask my right hon. friend 
whether this remark does not exactly ap- 
ply to the present state of the revenue. 
' Another case in which I might ap- 
prove of the course which has been pur- 
sued .is that of a prospect of immediate 
ace, or of a great reduction of expence 
rom any other cause. But of all supposi- 
tions this seems at present the most extra- 
vagant. The war rages more extensively 
and with greater exasperation than ever, 
and every day seems to bring forward 
some fresh obstacle to accommodation, 
and some new call for our exertions. 
* But leaving to the defenders of this 
measure to point out such circumstances 
as may, in their opinion, justify it, I shall 
; proceed to state a few of the numerous ob- 
jections which induced me to condemn it, 
«In the first place, it is aweak and de- 
lusive resource, which will be speedily ex- 
hausted. 
«* A second objection to this diversion 


of the war-taxes from the purposes for 
which they were originally granted by 
parliament, is, the continual and progres- 
sive increase it must occasion in the diffi- 


culty of raising the supplies. As the 
-_ amount of the loan must annually be aug- 
mented by asum equal to the war-taxes 
which have been appropriated both by 
that, and all preceding loans, they would 
be most rapidly consumed, by a continual 
accumulation of compound interest; and 
when it shall become unavoidable to seek 
for fresh funds for these augmented loans, 
where will they be found, and in what state 


of credit will these loans be raised? Ifthe 


right hon. gentleman thinks that the peo- 
ple, having been indulged with a respite 
from further taxation, will return to it more 
readily, he is greatly mistaken. Having 
once been told by aathority, that further 
burdens were either intolerable or uune- 
cessary, they will readily listen to those 
who will never be wanting to tell them 
the same thing again; and they will be 
disposed. to countenance wild plans of 
retrenchment, and chimerical schemes of 
finance.” Atte 
If the Committee will only substitute 
the words sinking fund for war-taxes, 


through the whole of this paragraph, I 


tent of its operation can 


have no other alteration to offer either; 
the language or in the argument. | 
« Another most important objection » 
curs when we consider the establishme 
which it will probably be necessary; 
maintain whenever peace may be q 
cluded. 
«It is an. objection not less importa 
though of a totally different nature fy 
any of the preceding, that the system; 
finance pursued this year, has the strong 
est possible tendency to encourage proj 
gality in the public expenditure. 
« It is no less true in public than in m 
vate economy, that what is easily acquire 
is often needlessly spent. It is alsoigm 
natural bias of every department, and mam 
even proceed from a laudable though i 
considerate zeal for the public service,j™m 
draw to itself as large a portion as pom 
ble of the supplies. If this be not check 
as I fear at present it cannot be) by 
rm and over-ruling controul at the Trem 
sury, it naturally leads to an indefnigm, 
and wasteful expense. But the strongeiy 
stimulus to excite the Treasury to perform, 


its duty by a vigilant restraint on tind 


public expenditure is wanting, if supple. 


can be obtained without an immedia 


pressure on the people. The temptation 
which perpetually occur to a minister, 
@ loose and careless administration of th 
public purse, are constantly counteract 
by the impending and painful task 
taxation. 

“« It will be evident to every gentlema 


that if the amount of the loan is reducel 


the competition to obtain it will beit 
creased, and the supply. of capital int 
market more abundant, compared with th 
demand, and the sum to be raised wil 
consequently be obtained on more fi 
vourable terms. The principle of tii 
saving is perhaps not less certain than 
mathematical demonstration, but the 

only be calca 
lated on hypothetical data, al it may 00 
therefore be a proper subject for a distin 
Resolution of the House. Every ye ! 
will form his own supposition: 1 willjs 
mention one which seems to me support 
by a strong analogy. In the year 7% 
when Mr, Pitt first proposed. his sysle 
of war-taxes, the loan was raised at,anll 


terest of above six per cent. , In 180 


when they had been established two ye 

the interest of the loan but-little exceed 
four and a half per cent. Adding theo 
per cent. sinking fund to be provided‘ 
the capital created, the total sav 
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mounted to about two per cent. on the 

hole sum raised both by loan and war- 

4xes. ‘ 4 j 

« Such, Sir, have been the effects of the 
stem which the Chancellor of the Ex- 

hequer has this year forsaken and im- 
mired ; a system sanctioned by general 
pprobation, and proved by experience to 
be solid, wise, and economical. It has in- 
led required many sacrifices, and may 
equire more: but itis a most dangerous 
ielusion, to expect fo perform great 
wchievements without making great exer- 
ions. If we cannot reduce our expences 
gour income, we must raise our income 
n proportion to our expences. I am 

illing to give credit to the right hon, 
rnileman for readiness to effect every 
practicable and prudent retrenchment ; 
pad I trust still more to the disposition of 
parliament and of the public to enforce it. 
But what more is wanting, and much 
more, I fear, must be wanting, we must 
be prepared to furnish ; and it has been 
my wish, in what J have said, to strengthen 
the hands of government (so far.as my ar- 
guments or opinions could have any force), 
and to facilitate its resuming the wise, the 
secure, and honourable course hitherto 
pursued.” 2 

Let us now see how this measure of 
jithdrawing a million from the war-taxes 

as viewed by other great authorities. 

In the Journals of the House of Lords I 
ind a Protest* against the measure, to 
which the first signature is that of lord 
Sidmouth. ‘The name of lords Grenville 
and Carrington are also subscribed to the 
me document, in which I find, among 
others, the following objections : 

“ Because the present measure is sub- 
vesive of the principles on which the 
inking funds and war-taxes have been 
tuccessively established and augmented— 


principles invariably adhered to under 


trery change of men.and measures during 
the last 23 years, and now first aban- 
doned, 

“Because the system, of which this 


measure is, we fear, the commencement, - 


vill rapidly absorb all the extraordinary 
tsources provided by the wisdom of par- 
lament to meet the exigencies of war; 
ind will, within a very few years, plunge 
this country into financial difficulties, such 


%have never yet been apprehended even 


by those who have thought most unfavoura- 
ly of the resources of the country.” 


* See vol. 14, p. 987. 
(VOL. xxv.) 


(322 
- In the month of July 1812, we find my 
right hon. friend (then, as now, Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) stating to this 
House, that “ he should probably feel it 
necessary to prepare some plan, whatever 
it might be, for the more effectual support 
of public credit. What particularly oc- 
curred to him would be to make some ad- 
dition to the sinking fund for whatever 
‘portion of the loan might exceed the - 
amount of the sum to be redeemed within 

the year.” 
My right hon. friend proposes to make 
this addition indeed ; but in what manner? 
By taking from the sinking fund, as it now _ 

exists, not only this addition, but also the 
one per cent. for. the other part of the 
loan, and all the charge of interest for the 
whole. 
To the authority of my right hon 
friend, at least. up to the present moment, 
for strengthening, instead of impairing the 
sinking fund; to that’ of lord Sidmouth 
and of lord Grenville, I must add the great- 
est authority of all, that of Mr. Pitt. I 
can take upon me to assure the Commit~- 
tée, in the most confident manner, that it — 
was the strong leaning of his mind, I 
might almost say his fixed intention, had 


try for another year, to impose not only 
the taxes that might be necessary to meet 
the charge of the loan of that year, but as 
many more as he thought the country could 
bear without too great or too sudden a 
pressure upon its resources. ll the sur- 
plus of such taxes, beyond the interest of 
the loan, he intended to apply as an imme- 
diate voluntary aid to the sinking fund, to 
be gradually withdrawn for the charge of 
future loans, if for that purpose any part 
of it, or the whole, should, in fature years, 
be required. 
My right hon. friend, and others who 
so strongly condemned the subtraction of 
a single million from the war-taxes in 
1809, will not contend that the accumula- 
tion of debt, or the state of public credit, 
or the amount of the loan, compared -to 
the sinking fund, was such as to render 
hazardous at that period what is compara- 
tively safe at present... In that year the 
three per cents were at 68; they are now 
at 59.. In that year the loan was 17 mil- 
lions, and the sinking fund about 10 mil- | 
lions. For the. present- year the loan, I 
much fear, will not be short of 30 millions: 
on account of England only, and the-sink- 
ing fund less than 14 millions. 
_ It cannot be imputed to my right hon. 


(Y 


he lived to direct the finances of the coun- | 
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friend, that, in enamerating all the vir- 
tues of his plan, he ever mentioned eco- 
nomy as one of its recommendations. 


‘He well knew that he could not, although | 


it is an inference in its favour which some 
persons have derived from a superficial 
examination of his Tables. My right hon. 
friend, Iam sure, would be the last man 
to countenance such'an inference. He has 
most successfully shown, on various occa- 
sions, that true economy consists in a 
course altogether opposite to that which 
he now adopts. He has reduced to fi- 
gures, and recorded in resolutions, the 
proofs of that economy, demonstrating by 
the most irrefragable evidence, that to ac- 
cumulate debt, in the manner and to the 
extent now proposed by this plan, is the 
very reverse of good management. He 
has shown you what you have actually 
saved by raising a large portion of your 
supplies within the year. I will not 
fatigue the Committee by a detailed: re- 
ference to these proofs. They will find 
them in the speeches of my right hon. 
friend, to which I have already referred. 
If our resources are not infinite and ab- 
solutely inexhaustible; if we have already 
dipped deep inte those resources; surely 
_ it the more becomes us well to consider, 
whether the remainder are not now in 
danger of being dissipated with unneces- 
‘sary celerity ? Whether, by mortgaging 
now, at usurious interest, that income 
which we had wisely set aside for the dis- 
charge of existing incumbrances, we shall 
be more at our ease some few years 
hence ? Whether, by accumulating debt 
‘now, upon terms which may oblige us to 
redeem it at an expence nearly double 
hereafter, we are compensated for the im- 
Mediate pressure of usurious interest, by 
the prospect of future relief? Let gentle- 
‘men look round the world, and show me a 
state once in difficulty ; let them look 
among their acquaintance, and show me 
‘an individual, once involved, that has ever 
been brought round and saved by these, 
or such-like expedients. If they still 


doubt the delusion of such a system, one. 
example drawn from the financial affairs. 


of this country, and brought before them, 
not by a comparison of distant transac- 
tions, but confined tothe three last years 
“of the present war, will, perhaps more 
forcibly than any more general view, 
‘open their eyes to the wasteful conse- 
“quences of the proposed plan. 
Let us compare the terms of the loan 
ef 1810 with ‘the terms of the loan of 


1812, both inthe three per cents, 
1810, for every 100%. sterling the contrag 
tors received 140/, 7s. 6d. three per cent, 
stock: in 1812, for every 100). sterling 
they received 1761. three per cent. stock, 
A loan of 28 millions, the amount assumed 
by my right hon. friend to be’ hereaftet 
annually raised, would, if negociated upon 
the técths of 1812, add to the amount of 
debt in each year 10,000,000/. of stock, 
and to the permanent annual charge 
404,000, (money value), more than if 
negociated upon the terms of 1810. And 
who shall say that, under this plan, future 
loans will be raised even on the terms of 
1812? Neither is this all: in 1810 the 
exchequer bills were circulated at an in- 
terest of 3d. per day for every 1001. The 
interest is now 34d. is is ‘another 
increase of annual charge, exceeding 
200,0007. Let gentlemen calculate what 
these differences only would amount to in 
the next four years, both in increased 
debt and in increased permanent charge; 
and then they will have séme faint idea of 
the ceconomy of a plan, the tendency of 
which, it is admitted, is to lower the price 
of the funds. 
can be very little doubt, if the sinking 
fund were left ‘to its natural growth for 
those four years (with the same amount of 
loan), that the funds would revert to the 
more favourable prices of the year 1810. 

Another consideration of ceconomy is, 
that the reduction of interest upon the five 
and four per cent. stocks, which has always 
been looked to as one of the advantages 
that would speedily be realized by the 
sinking fond on the restoration of peace, 
and which would produce a saving of 
nearly three millions a year, must neces- 
sarily be retarded by the effects of the 
proposed system. 

I am aware that it may be said to me 
« Tf, after all, you are of opinion that this 
measure is so doubtful with respect to 
public faith, in policy‘so hazardous, 
in economy so expensive, what is it that 
you would recommend ?” My general 
answer is, that it forms no part of the 
duty of ‘an individual member of parlia- 
ment, ‘neither holding a responsible situa 


‘tion, nor possessing those means of inform- 


ing and matoring his judgment which 
properly belong ‘to office, to go beyond 
the sphere of his duty. That duty I have 


discharged, by stating my conscientious 


opinion upon the present plan. It cer 
tainly is not necessary, and it may not bs 
altogether prudent, for me to go further. 


On the other hand, there I 4 
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But knowing, as I do, all the difficulties 
of my right hon. friend’s situation, and 
anxious, as I am, to satisfy him and the 
Committee, that itis not my disposition to 
add to those difficulties, I am prepared to 
sate what hasoccurred to me for obviating 
the fundamental objection which I feel to 
the intended measure in its present shape 
ifthe patience of the Committee, which ] 


have already so much abused, should in; | 


cline them not to refuse this further in- 
dulgence, 

My right hon. friend stated to this com- 
mittee, on a former occasion, that during 
war, but especially during the present 
war, the country possessed means of tax- 
ation, which, from their nature, could not 
be permanently continued in time of 

ace. In this I agree with my right Be 
friend, thinking with him, that the war- 
taxes, productive ag they already are, 
might, however be, considerabl 
mented, That the permanent taxes ¢ 
not admit of the same latitude, is an opt, 
nion which of late years I haye more than 
once declared in this House, I also agree 
with my right hon, friend, that an altera, 


5 tion will, at some time hereafter, be requi- 


site in the Sinking Fund Act of 1802, so as 
torender more equal, and to extend over 
a larger portion of time, that relief which 
the public will derive from the extinction 
of the debt contracted prior to that period, 
I subscribe to the opinion, that to have 
devolyed the whole of that relief upon one 
year, is an unwise departure from the ori- 
ginal Acts of 1786 and 1792; but, on the 
other hand, in the first place, 
that no alteration. is immediately neces- 
sary; and Qdly, that, whenever it is ac- 
tempted, the object which we ought to 
ave principally in view should be,..both 
as.to sinking fund.and debt, to revert, as 
much as possible, to the salutary provi- 
sions of those original Acts. 

_ The simultaneous) extinction of a very 
large portion, of debt, and an accumula, 
tion of sinking fund, that would. become 
unnecessarily large for.some years before 
that. event shall take place, are the two 
inconveniences against which my ri 
hon. friend wishes,now to proyide. . In 
order of time, the too great accumulation 
of the sinking fund sis, the, first of these 
evils: it, must necessarily precede. the 
other. But, surely, this is not an incon, 
venience which is either oow.,,pressing 
upon us, or is likely to arise, so lomg.as 
we are compelled to. borrow far beyand 
What dhe sinking fund can redeem within 


lo | estimated charge. 


the year. Oa the.one hand, therefore, it 
cannot be said that any such evil now 
exists to call for our immediate inter- 
ference: on the other, I have the clear 
recorded opinion of my right hon, 
| ftiend, that the sinking fund cannot be 
touched, “ either with justice to the stock- 
holder, or safety to the state, so long aa 
‘the accumulation of debt continues,” 
us then examine, whether, upon 
the grounds which I have stated, my right 
hon. friend’s plan cannot be so ame a 
as to bring it within those limits of justica 
which he has so accurately 
ned. . For that purpose we must find the 
means of avoiding the necessity of im- 
paving the efficacy of the sinking fund at 
he present moment. <A 
ow my right hon. friend is alread 
provided taxes to the amount 
1,130,0001. for the present year. He 
wants. about 700,000/, more to meet t 
he course } shoul 
take would be in substance this ;—First, 
would charge these 700,000/. permanently 
upon the income of the sinking fund ; but 
secondly, I would repay to the sinking 
fand, with 
duce of the war taxes, a sum equal to the 
charge so thrown upon it in the first in- 
stance: and thirdly, I would impose new. 
war-taxes to that amount, unless upon ex- 
amination it should turn out (as I believe 
it would) that by the improvements al. 


assessment and collection of the pro- 

nee -tax, an increase in its produce to 
e 


ed in the present year. such an in= 
crease. may be reckoned upon, no new 
taxes would be necessary beyond those 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is actually prepared to impose. 

if the war shoold continue, I should in 
like- manner charge the interest of the 
loan of the next year upon the sinking 
fund; replacing to the sinking fund Aa 
amount of the sum so charged out of tl 
produce of the war-taxes, and increasing 
those taxes by an,addition equivalent tothe 
amount so transferred to the sinking fund, 

The advantages of this mode of pro» 
ceeding,. as compared with that of my 
right hon, friend, would be these ;—first, 
you would avgid breaking in upon the 
efficacy of i sinking fund, during the 
war: secondly, by charging upon that 
fund, the interest of the loans, you give to 
the contragtors at once that permanent 


security which the waretaxes; from their 


in the year, and out of the pro- - 


ready made, or which might be made, in . 


full amount required migns be expect= 
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nature, do not afford: thirdly, you main- 
tain the disposable revenue at its present 
amount: fourthly, by the growth of the 
sinking fund, you ‘would reviye and sus- 
tain public credit; (raising the loans in 
consequence upon far cheaper terms*) 
and fifthly, the unredeemed’ debt would 
bé smaller by, many millions at‘the close 
of the war. 
" Tshould not object to mortgage, in this 
pean the sinking fand to the amount 
1 the whole required by my right hon. 
friend for the next four years, if the con- 
tinvance of the war should render such a 
sacrifice necessary. 
~ “Tf at the end of the four years, or sooner, 
ace should be restored, we should then 
be in,a situation to’ revise the Act of 
1802, without ‘injury to the public interest, 
or to the public creditor ; but, even then, 
T should think it improvident to interfere 
too hastily with the operations of the sink- 
ing fund. I would still continue to repay 
to that fund, by a portion of the war-taxes, 
to be continued specifically for that pur- 
ose, the full amount charged upon it on 
account of loans, until the state of public 
credit should admit of a reduction of in- 
terest on the five per cent. stock. 
"When we shall not only have ceased to 
make any addition to our existing debt, 
but shall further be enabled to reduce the 
interest on a large portion of that debt; 
then, I should say, the time wanld be ar- 
tived,. when, without prejudice to the 
state, Mr injury to individuals, you might 
leave the charge of those loans upon the 
sinking fund, unreplaced by any’ further 
Fepayment from other sources. 
~The reduction of the five per cent. 
to a four ‘per cent. stock would be an ad- 
vantage of no small consideration, which 
is at least postponed by the plan of my 
right hon. friend. The saving by this re- 
duction of interest, when it takes place, 
will be more than one ‘million a year; a 
saving either to be made over to the sink- 
ing fund, or to be appropriated to the 
pablic service, as may appear most ex- 
pedient, under all the ‘circumstances of 
ee country, at the time when it may take 
Ete 1819, we should have the: further 
aid of the imperial annuities (230,000/. a 
year), which will then fall’in; and in 
$21, the’ charge of the’ Joan of 1807, 
amounting to 1,200,000/. a year,‘ will be 
set free.’ “ Without “anticipating ‘the’ duty 
Af al futtire' parliament, as to what ‘tay ‘be 
(ie proper application of thése sums ; 


it is obvious that these resources, from th, 
proximity of their falling in, might, ig 
the event of peace, afford further facilities 
in the execution of the suggestion: of which 
I am now stating only'a very general oy 
line. 
‘Let us suppose that we act upon the 
rinciple of this suggestion, and that peac 
is not restored sooner than the end of the 
year 1816. We should, by that time; haye 
mortgaged the sinking fund to the among 
of about six millions. Its whole among 
applicable to the reduction of debt, in 
1816, would be upwards of 18° millions 
It is not over-sanguine to assume, that'by 
the effect of the continuance of such 4 
sinking fund, with‘its anneal improvement 
for two years after a peace; the interes 
on the five per cent. stock might bere 
duced to four per cent. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied by those who 
aré acquainted with the nature of out 
war-taxes, that several of the most produc: 
tive (independent of the property-tax, 
which, in a more or less proportion, mus, 
I think, be continued, at least for some 
ears, as the foundation of our peace esta 
lishment) might without’ difficulty “be 
maintained for two years after the restora 
tion of peace ; ‘say till the close of 1818 
The sinking fand would then have reached 
nearly to twenty millions. By deducting 
thé aid of the war-taxes, it'would, ‘in the 
ear 1819, be reduced to somewhat above 
ourteen millions, or fifteen, if the saving 
by the contemporaneous reduction of the 
five per cents should be allotted to it 
From that period, so'long as peace should 
continue, we should ‘have annually ‘the 
gratifying task to perform, of remitting 
the people more or less of their burdens; 
and we might look back upon our past 
difficulties with the cheering recollection, 
that a firm adherence to the principles laid 
down by Mr. Pitt in 1792 had enabled ts 
to provide for all the ‘exigencies of this 
tremendous and protracted’ contest, with: 
out for'a‘moment swerving from that strict 
good faith which at’ orice raises our cha 
racter and doubles our resources; at once 
enables us, by exertions unparalleled it 
our history; to uphold'the glory of owt 
arms in évery quarter of the world, andl 
find in the public credit at home: the means 
by whieh such exertions ‘aré to be sur 
Twill not weary the committee by gomg 
into farther details of the alteration whieh 
I could ‘wish ‘to see introduced’ into the 


flan of my‘tight hon. friend. If the prit 
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peinfinitely more competent to direct its 
application than myself. By adopting it, 
he would remove the only insuperable ob- 
jection which I feel to his plan; that 


he which arises from its jee breaking in 
ce upon the sinking fund, and iminishing its 
be eflective amount and operation, under cir- 
ve cumstances, which, according to my right 
nt hon. friend’s own words, more than once 
it JP quoted by me, render such interference 


neither consistent “* with justice to the 
sockholder, nor with safety to the state.” 


' The Chancellor of the Exchequer confessed 
that the speech: of his right hon. friend 
who had just concluded, had abounded 
with mistakes so great, and with miscon- 
ceptions so radical, that he almost des- 
paited of convincing the committee of the 
expediency of the plan he had proposed. 
He was the: more confirmed in that fear, 
because his right hon. friend, who had all 
the assistance of official information, had 


me Me totally misunderstood his plan, and the 
tas principles on which it was founded ; his 
be HM right hon. friend would have taken a fairer 
ms ie view of that plan, if he had considered it 
1% #3 as the means by which’ they were to be 
hed HM enabled on that day to enter upon the en- 
ing HR joyment of those provisions which had so 
the HR long been in a state of preparation. * The 


question was, whether the time was really 


ing Hi come when the nation was to avail itself of 
the He the advantages which had been prepared. 
it #® His right hon. friend was much mistaken’ 
when he said that the plan which ‘had 
the been proposed would operate in a manner 
prejudicial to the interests of the stock- 


03; lolder., He could never have reconciled 
past himself to the plan, if it could have such 
ion, wetfect. His right‘hon. friend had -not 
laid i mentioned what he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) believed was generally under- 
this HH stood, that a departure from the Act of 
ith Hi} 1802 must at some time ‘necessarily take 
ict place. This was‘that which must occur, 
ha- and therefore the question now before 
mee them was, in a’great measure, whether or 


not the present was the proper time for 
departing from it? He’ was far from wish- 


dt0 itg to put the sinking funddown. Instead 
eam’ 9 of doing this, he hopéd the proceeding of 
that night ‘would place it on a more solid 


foundation than it‘ever had been, and make 


oing ‘More than ever‘a glorious monument to 
hich memory of ‘Mr. Pitt?’ He: adimitted 
the J that, for all the loans contracted since the 
ri 
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ciple of that alteration should once be ad- 
mitted by him, Iam sure that he would: 


Act of 1792 wae passed; ‘the Creditors had 


Marcn 25, 1813. [986 
aright to the full benefit of the provisions 
of that act; but he contended it was in’ 
no degree infringed by the ‘resolutions 
under consideration. The plan, of which 
they were a part, went to annihilate ever 

debt, contracted not only within the period 
of 45 years, but within a shorter period 
than that within which its liquidation was 
promised by the existingsystem. He had 
thought it probable his right hon. friend 
would have pointed out some case in 


which this could not be made clear, but - 
as his industry had not discovered an 


instance of this, he (the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer) could not but think he hada - 


right to suppose that such could not be 
found. This brought to his recollection 
what appeared to him ‘a most extraordi- 
nary objection to the plan which had been 
urged by the right hon. gentleman. “ He 
had objected to it, that its principle ‘was 
to take the sinking fund, and after reserv- 
ing of it so much as woald serve to extins 
guish the debt in 45 years, to apply the 
remainder to the public service. ‘This he 
declared was no part of the present plan, 
though he contended, that by the Act of 
1792, to vary the mode of the redemption 
of the debt to the principle of extinguishing 
each successive loan within the period of 
45 years, was stedfastly kept im view. 
Nothing, however, in the present ‘plan, 
brought’ this question now’ before the 
House, as the plan which he had suggested 


went to’ discharge the debt incurred by — 


each loan within a shorter period even 
than that within which, by the existing 
system, it could be extinguished. That it 
was the opinion of Mr. Pitt thatit ought 
to rest with parliament, to purchase, in 
the present mode of redeeming the public 
debt without variation, or to vary it accord- 
ing to circumstances, was clear from the 
proposition brought forward in that’ House 
in 1803, with the concurrence, and at the 


suggestion of that distinguished statesman. ~ 


The right hon. gentleman had said, that 
if the- sinking fund’s operation by coms 
pound interest were broken in upon at all; 


the one per cent. which formed the sinking | 


fund, might next be taken away. He 
strongly dissented from this opinion, and 
contended that the two cases were quite 
different. The mode of redeeming the 
debt might be varied, but‘the one per cent, 
could not be withheld or taken away. 
The several loans contracted were directed 
by the act to be paid off in regular succes» 
sion. The only way to effect this, as all 
the loans' were raised in a common stock, 
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was to pay off a portion of the debt equal. 
to the amount of some of the loans, and 
then to assume that such loans were dis- 
charged. The Act of 1803 clearly recog- 
nised the right ef parliament to vary the 
mode of -eflecting the redemption of the 
debt. The. great object of this plan had 
been stated by the right hon. gentleman, 
to postpone the charges which might now 
fall on the:eountry for several years, He 
admitted this to be one of the objects he 
had ia view, and he would own that he 
thought it ene of no small. importance. 
He hardly knew what could be. more de- 
sirable, than to postpone those charges for 
4 years, if this could be done without vio, 
lating those great principles which ought 
ever to regulate their conduct,, He would 
now suppore, that it could be proved to 
Buonaparté, that without departing (from 
those principles of good faith which they 
hed hitherto kept.ia view, they could 
prosecute the wan with vigour. for that 
peried without any new bur- 
theas on the people. He did -not think 
Buonaparté would find much consolation 
in looking forward to the bankruptcies 
which might afterwards take place. Great 
advantages might result from such a mea- 
sureto this country. Within the space. of 
four years the face of Europe might be 
essentially changed; and. if ever there 
was a period at which great; sacrifices 
could be made fora time, if they could be 
made without a violation of great constitu, 
tional principles, this was the period which 
ealled.forthem.. The right hon. gentleman 
had Jaid great, stress on the sentiments 
which he bad delivered on former ocgar 
sions, He had no. disposition. to, deny 
what he had then stated, nor to explain 
his statements away. Content to. take 
them aa they stood, they were what he 
thought was right at the time, and in no, 
thing. were they .inconsistent with the 
principles he maintained now, The Com- 
mittee would see, that a provision was made 
in the plan fora long series of yeaxrs.. That 
great-expences would long be felt, he could 
not but expect; but that the expenditure 
of| the, country would very long. remain 
what.it was,at present, he had no right to 
take, for granted, . be 
_. |The right hon, gentleman had taken an 
advantage of bim in referring to his state, 
ments, and supposed. the,.case of the! war 
continuing: for. 25. years. df war, should 
continue the scourge of Europe for 25 
‘years longer, great sacrifices would cer- 
tainly necessary on, the part, of 


cauntry. In ‘that case, we should ge, 
nearly 45 years (with little interruption) 
of war and desolation, which was a scene 
which he believed the history of the world 
had never yet presented, If sucha cal. 
mity should. occur, heavy additional taxes 
were certainly the least we could expect, 
The right hon. gentleman had supposed in 
his calculations that the debt created haq 
all been created in the 3 per cents, He 
could not admit any such supposition, Qq 
looking back to the last 5 years, 1808,9, 
10, 11, and 12, the total amount.of. stock 
created in the 3 per cents, wag 53d mil. 
lions out of 118 millions. He must protest 
against the infereyce to be drawn from the 
supposition of the right hon. gentleman, 
and against the assumption, that it wasin. 
differentin what funds the stock wascreated, 
There would be a very great difference in 
speaking of a thousand millions in one 
fund and .a thousand millions in another, 
He felt satisfaction at finding that his right 
hon. friend had not been able to discover 
any inaccuracy in his tables. In the addi 
tional tables, however, which had. been 
made. out forthe right hon. gentleman, 
there was an error, which, though nos of: 
importance in a calculation for a long series 
of years, wag.so when applied for a single 
year. It assumed the sinking fund.to be 
equal in amount to.each fund created. 4 
moment’s consideration would prove this 
to be.erroneous. The effect of the new 
plan would be -to, increase the sinking 
fund for the first.year. In the first six 
quarters, he calculated it would, be en 
larged by 400,000/, beyond what it would 
be by the present system. Sona 

. Having stated.the periods at which the 
payments were to be made to the Sinking 
Fund, he proceeded to controvert the stalé: 
ment that the taxes would be greatly im 
creased from. the year 1830. From the 
falling in of the consolidated sinking fund 
at that period, it was thought no additioml 
taxes would be necessary, in the supposr 
tion of war. continuing for.a considerable 
time. The question might,.be brought 
inte.a very narrow.compass. It was this 
—7shall we pay taxes now, or 
called upon to pay: taxes in 1830 In ad, 
dition to that feeling, which made us matt 
rally disposed to, put. off. the evil. forthe 
present, when. it could be done without 
danger, there. was this consideration. 
favour of the plan: we. knew. the 
were wanted now; from a,change af ell 
cumstances they might not be called fa 
in 1830, The xight ben. gentlemaa hat 
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expences of a new war, might be likely to | 


yated Mr. Addington to have been favour- 
able, in 1803, toa plan which Mr. -Pitt 
jad, when dying, mentioned as that which 
ne had had in eontemplation; namely, a 
jan to increase the war taxes. This was 
sfierwards carried into effect by the pre- 
gent marquis of Lansdowne and lord Gren- 
ville: In speaking on this subject, the 
fight hon. gentleman had not paid suffi- 
cient attention to circumstances. Great 
eflorts had been made in 1807 to equalize 
the public burdens and the public expen- 
ditare, and this for a time had been very 
successful. It had ceased to be so, and 
after sach an effurt so recently made, it 
was for the House to determine whether it 
would be prudent to attempt to carry that 
plan any farther. 

In Lis judgment the present plan afford- 
eda probable prospect of affording the 
country much benefit, without exposing it 
to those inconveniences which were an- 
ticipated. The right hon. gentleman did 
notdo it jastice, when he spoke of it as 
being founded on a calculation which ex- 
tended to but four years; he would find 
itextended to 14; and he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) would have thought 
very little of its provisions had they not 
been of a more permanent nature, if they 
had not been framed with a view to a 
change of circumstances, as well as to 
give the sinking fund a steady operation. 
The advantage which it offered in pre- 
venting too rapid a diminution of the rate 
of interest, was one which, during the 
war, ought not to be lost sight of. The 
advantage, too, which it would hereafter 
give, in furnishing 100 millions in time of 
peace, as a fund against the return of hos- 
tilities, was one of great moment. This 
would place an instrument of force in the 
hands of parliament, which might lead to 
the most important “results. He hardly 
knew of any thing more desirable tian to 
have such a fund so treasured up, if it 
could be formed without a great pablic 
inconvenience. He was of opinion, that 
wen advantages might be bought too 
dearly; and any’ advantages which this 
plan might offer, would, in his opinion, be 
loo dearly purchased, if they could not 
be gained without a deviation from jus- 
ice towards the public creditor. The 
plan, however, he repeated, was not 
fotnded in injustice, nor in any respect 
a1 infringement of those laws under 
Which they believed themselves secure. 
It might be objected by some, that keep- 
ing in reserve ‘a large fund to meet the 


make the government of this country ar 
rogant and ambitious, and therefore have 
a tendency unnecessarily to plunge us in 
hew contests. On this subject he would 
say, from long experience’and observa- 
tions, that it would be better for our neigh- 
bours to depend on the moderation of this 
country, than for this country to depend 
on theirs. He should not think the plan 
objectionable on this account. If the 
sums treasured up, wete misapplied by 
the arrogant or ambitious conduct ofan 

government, the blame must fall. on the 
heads of those who misused it, and not on 
those who put it into their hands for pur- 
poses of defence. They did their duty in 
furnishing the means of preserving the 
greatness and glory of the country, though 
those means might be used for the pur 
poses of ambition, rapine, and desolation. 


He passed over the minate details cone. 


nected with the subject, as he wished this 
plan to be considered as a great measure 
of national policy. The landed proprie- 
tors he thought it would relieve from 
charges which would press heavy upon 
them at this time, if somé such measure 
were not attempted: to those engaged in 
trade he looked for support from the ad- 
vantages it was calculated to afford them; 
and to the stock-holders, whom it more 
immediately affected than any other class 
in the community, he trusted it would be 
satisfactory, as it gave them greater bene- 
fit than the other classes to which he had 
alluded. He now returned to the ques- 
tion, as to the propriety of bringing for- 
ward this measure at the present time. 
The present period, he thought, offered a 
favourable opportunity for its being acted 
upon, the whole of the funded debt of 
1786, amounting to near 240,000,000I. 
having been liquidated by the operation 
of the one per cent. sinking fund. The 

blic had a right to receive the earliest 
possible benefit from the operation of that 
fund, for the gre exertions they had 
made to pay off the debt. He repeated 


the present plan was no infringement of 
the Acs of 1792, and quoted the provisions 
of that Act to support this assertion. 

ail the objections that had been made to 
his plan, he had heard none, except such 
as arose from misconceptions, which he 
had not before fully and someone con- 


sidered. What weight they would have 
with the Committee it was not for him to 
say, but in his mind they were not to be 
compared with the advantages which the 
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plan -presented, With. every disposition 
to give the arguments.of his opponents all 
the importance which belonged to them, 
he could not think they at all made 
against his plan. The benefits which 
would result from it were immediate and 
certain, the inconveniences apprehended 
uncertain and remote. 

Mr. Baring said he entertained much 
the same view of this question as his hon. 
friend (Mr. Huskisson), the impression of 
whose admirable statement on the House, 
be trusted he should not weaken by any 
thing which he-might take the liberty of 
urging. When the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchgquer first submitted 
his plan to the House, he, in common with 
others, was fearful that, when it was un- 
derstood, the sinking fund, which had at 
all times been considered sacred, was 
about to be touched, a panic would imme- 
diately arise in the public mind. This 
sensation he lent his exertions to suppress, 
and was happy to find that persons with- 
out doors had met the subject without 
those alarms which he had anticipated. 
From the strong desire he had entertained 
that no panic should take place out of 
doors at an idea of an attack upon the 
sinking fund, he did, on the first bringing 
forward of the present Resolutions, state 
that, whatever might be the future opera- 
tion of the measure, there was no occa- 
sion for indulging any immediate alarm 


on account of it. Lest what -he had said- 


on that occasion however should be con- 
strued into an approbation of the present 
measure, he found himself impelled in 
this early stage of the proceeding, to set 
himself right in this respect with the 
House and the public. What he had then 
said, in disapprobation of the plan, he 
was now desirous of renewing—convinced, 
as he was, that any infringement on the 
sinking fund was not alone of deep im- 
_ portance to the country, but likely to be 
attended with the most serious effects. 
He entreated gentlemen would not be 
led away with the plausible hope that they 


would, in reality, be relieved from that 


burthen of taxes which had been alluded 
to. Any person who had read the speech 
which the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had delivered to the House, 
~ and had studied it with coolness and de- 
liberation, must have been convinced, that 
_ the plan which had been proposed, would 
ultimately, if parliament did not interpose 
to put an end to its existence, bring ruin 
vpon the country. The plan of his right 


hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exche, 
quer, whatever he might say to the cop. 
trary, was. the first which had gone th 
length of touching the sinking fund, not. 
withstanding it had all along been pre. 
dicted. that it would be broke in upon the 
moment it was worth touching. We had 


| seen astonishing instances of financial dis. 


tress, previous to the suspension of the 
payments in specie by the Bank’; byt 
notwithstanding the various  distresses 
which the country had been feduced to, 
uotwithstanding the stoppage of bank 
payments, and the unparalleled failures 
that have taken place in the commercial 
part of the country, the sinking fund had 
never been attempted to be touched till 
this year, and no such measure as the 
present had ever been seriously thought 
of. Letit not be supposed, however, that 
the present measure could have the effer 
of relieving the public from: burdens and 
taxes. It was impossible for any gentle. 
man, or for the public, not to see that the 
system, if to be persevered in, must lead, 
he should not say to ruin, for that the 
House would prevent ; but, that it could 
not ultimately prevent from falling o 
them burdens which they must bear ; and 
that the transposition of figures from one 
account to another could not prevent this, 
He should consider, first, Whether this 
was or was not a violation of good faith 
with the public -creditor? 2ndly, If the 
measure could be of any public advan 
tage? In considering the first of these 
questions, it was not enough to look if 
there was any possibility of finding a 
excuse for making this infringement; bat 
whether there was any law by which this 
fund could at all be touched. The gene- 
ral sense of the public was that the siok- 
ing fund is pledged by parliament as 4 
security to the stockholders, and they de. 
end on the justice and good faith of pat- 
iament to preserve to them that security; 
and if it appeared to the public that this 
sinking fund ought never to be touchel, 
placing it in the light of a contract, the 
principle of honour ought to be to pat- 
liament what the principle of: justice 
is to individuals. If a fund so pledged 
as a security to another, were in a cout 
of equity, it would be beyond the power 
of the party pledging it, at all to inter 
fere in the application of the produce 
of it; and, on this principle, the pub 
lic having still within their Bitty the 
direction of this fund pledged by them 
for particular purposes, the force of bi 
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of justice would be to a common: indivi- 
dual |. It the -principle of touching the 


sinking fund was’ allowed this year, what, 


arantee, had the public against some 
new proposiion of a similar description 
hereafter ?'He should. not enter into the 
merits of the measure .in 1802, for the 
sake of inquiring if it; went to violate the 
original purposes of the sinking fund’; it 
was sufficient. for the purpose of the present 
argument, that sach was not the intention of 
. the Act of }802, and that an equivalent was 
there yiven. ‘There fore, though parliament 
thought proper there to regulate. the appli- 
cation of the proceeds of part of the sink- 
ing fund, that afforded'’no argument why 
they should now regulate it again, and ina 
very different sense. So much as to the 
faith. pledged’ to the public creditor. 
Then, as to the payment of the, whole 
debt: within 45 years, the statement of 
the honourable gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) 
on that point, it was impossible for him 
to improve.» The tight hon..the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer gave the House 
and the country a new sinking fund ; 
but onthe same principle on which he now 
touched the old sinking fund, might he 
come next year and take away whatever 
part_of the additional sinking fund be 
thought proper. . The next question was 
ifthis was the proper time for such a mea- 
sure as the present: the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said it was, but he differed 
from him in that opinion.—The right hon. 
gentleman stated, and truly, that the state 
of the sinking fund would at some time or 
another, require regulation and allotment. 
But it seemed rather a poor excuse, be- 
cause something ‘was.wanted in the year 
1813, to select: that, as the year for regu- 
lating’ a fand which might require some 
Teguiation in the year-1830.. But the 
right hon. gentleman saw something in 
the present time. peculiarly favourable to 
this measure. It was clear that up to the 
year 1809, nothing had occurred so pecu- 
liarly favourable to an encroachment on 
the sinking fund, as to render such a mea- 
sure at all advisable,. If he (Mr. Baring) 
therefore, could shew that 1809 was infi- 
nitely more favourable for the carrying 
mo execution such a measure than the 
Present moment, the right hon. gentlé- 
man’s-argument on this head would: fall 
lo the ground. From what fund any sum 
of money for the service of the yeat was 
taken was a mere matter of book-keeping 
atthe Treasury ; but the real question was 
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nour ought to be to them what'the course 


what'did the country spend, and what 
funds:had she: to spend, throwing all her 
funds itito one common stock, and placing 
her expenditure against her income?) Mr. 
Perceval’s proposition in the year 1809 
was to break in upon taxes set aside for a 
particular purpose, only for one year; but 
such a measure was then deemed inexpe- 
dient. . Were things, then, so much alter- 
ed for the better, that: what could not then 
be done for one year, was now justifiable 
for a number of years ? To prove this, the 
right hon. gentleman must shew that things 
were in an infinitely more favourable si- 
tuation now than they were then. To 
shew that this was far from being the case, 
he (Mr. Baring) should only state, that in 
1809 the surplus of the consolidated fund: 
was upwards of seven millions, with agreat 
difference of expenditure. He was afraid 
he could not say that for the present year 
it amounted to one million, so thathe might 
state that this surplus was now absolutely 
reduced to nothing. “The difference ‘be- 
tween our expences in the year 1809 and 
those of the present year, he was certain, 
he did not overstate at an increase of 10 
millions, thereby creating a difference as 
between our expenditure for 1809, and the 
present year, and our funds to meet that 
increased expenditure, to the amount of 
upwards of 17 millions. Inthe year 1809 
the 3 per cents. were at 664; at present 
they were so low as 59. ‘These’were the 
changes of circumstances between the 
year 1809 andthe present year: and after 
it had been found that if the year 1809 
an operation similar to the present could 
not be borne even for a ‘single year, he 
left it ‘to the country to say, if they were 
prepared ‘to indulge in these golden 
dreams of the Chancellor of the Exche- 


ee and for four years together, to lie. 
own under this sort of expenditure? On. 


whatever fund the money was raised still 
the question remained; what was the sum 
which was actually spent. In the ‘year 
1807 the excess of the loan unprovided for 
was 3,800,000/. This year it would be 
fourteen millions and a half, supposing that 
the loan for the year would be twenty- 
eight miltions. “In the year 1807 there 
wasa pledge, that if the loan exceeded 
the sum mentioned, parliament _should 
provide for the excess by taxes. Now, 
however, by the plan proposed, whatever 
excess arose, was to be laid on the sinking 
fund. The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hus- 
kisson) had told the difference between 


the rate of borrowing the loan for this 
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year and for the year 1809, and that it 
would occasion a difference to the amount 
of ten millions of stock. He (Mr, Baring) 
declated it to be impossible that we vould 
oh borrowing at this rate. Taking the 
st nine years, the sum borrowed for the 
service of the country ‘was, on an avera 
94 millions a year; and for the next nine 
years, the average would be 254 millions 
a year.’ This fact alone, he contended, 
must have a strong impression on the 
mindof the public creditor. If we were 
for the next nine years to borrow 25} mil- 
lions @ year above what we were to pa 
off, with a decreasing sinking ‘and, 
whereas for the last nine years, we had 
only borrowed, on an average, 94 millions 
above what we were to pay off, and that, 
too, with an increasing sinking fund :— 
was that, he asked, to have no effect on 
the stockholder? It was impossible, he 
contended, that this plan should continue 
without bringing the 3 per cents. to 50! 
The right hon. gentleman held out as an 


inducement that the country would be re- 
lieved from taxes; but in the year 1809, 
he opposed such a plan; and what had 
eccurred since to make it necessary to 
give relief from taxation this year? It 
was said, that at present the country want- 


ed rest. . But it ought to be remembered, 
that it had suffered no serious taxation 
since 1806; there had not been any se- 
rious tax since 1806, until last year; al- 
together they. did not amount to$00,0002. ; 
and on the last year the only heavy tax 
was thaton leather. If it were necessary 
this year to give relief from taxes, it must 
be because the country was considered as 
‘unable to bear taxes at any time. I+ was 
to be considered, that except the ad va- 
lorem taxes, all taxes had, from the great 
depreciation in the currency, really de- 
clined in value. There were even more 
and better reasons for the proposed re- 
spite in 1809 than at present. o essen- 
tial relief would be afforded to the coun- 
wy by the respite, at least only a partial 
relief. To the funded property it was 
immaterial whether the taxes increased or 
the debt. By the monied man it would 
be felt, not in taxes, bat in depreciated 
capital. There might be an increased 
amount of fictitious capital, and the 
holders of that might feel it; but it would 
not be felt by the holders of land, or of 
any real property, for these would in- 
crease in value also. It was then only the 
holder of nominal property who was most 
exposed to suffer, If taxes were laid on, 


the landed interest would find relief in ¢hy 
increased pricé of productions ; but if thy 
debt were increased, the burden’ way 
thrown entirely on the funded propetty, 
| b-Sth, as it was already stated, of the pro. 
-perty of the country. But he was com 
fident there was too much good sense: and 
justice inthe landed interest for them to 
wish to throw the burthen on the stoek 
holders ; for if the public credit were rained, 
on them must fall the burthen. He 
his right hon. friend would be induced tg 
postpone his motion, and take the chaneg 
of political events till next year. ‘Th 
right hon. gentleman had stated thathe 
must raise 1,100,000/. and that it wonld 
not be very difficult to raise the te. 
mainder; he would see that this was not 
an auspicious moment for his plan, when 
public credit wus low and the revenud 
fallen off very considerably. But as it 
was the landed interest that would oltis 
mately, i case of deficiency, have to pay, 
it was their interest to uphold the credi 
of the or monied interest. 
Mr. said, if he thought the 
of his right hon. friend would tend to 
weigh down the sinking fund, or that nas 
tional credit would sustain the slightes 
shock, he would be the last person living 
to give his sanction to its adoption.—He 
believed on the contrary that of the measures 
which offered themselves for our choice, this 
esented the greatest advantages, or per: 
haps, to speak more correctly, wasthe most 
free from inconvenience. —There wetebut 
three modes by which we could meet the 
pecuniary exigencies of the year. By raiv 
ing new permanent taxes—by extendingor 
rendering permanent the war taxes, or, 
some arrangement of the sinking 
which would render either of the other 
modes unnecessary. He would shortly 
examine each. When he spoke of the 
difficulty of raising new permanent taxes; 
he confessed it excited in his mind more 
surprise that they had been carried so fan, 
than that it was now found inexpedient 
to extend them further. He would state 
to the House the extraordinary progressof 
their increase. In 1786 the permanent 
taxes amounted to ten millions, in 1793) 
when the present war commenced, to fouré 
teen millions, and now they had reached 
the enormous sum of between thirty-five 
and thirty-six millions; to which was 
be added war taxes of between twenly* 
two and twenty-three millions, — 
a total annual increase of war taxes? 


| permanent taxes together, imposed fross 
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1793 to, the present time, of forty-four mil- 
jions-. In 1807, lord Henry Petty, for 
whom he entertained a very high respect, 
stated, that.it would be most advisable to 
abstain from taxation, from the pressure 
which further taxes would create upon the 

ple. Those who differed with that noble 
Jord in the wisdom and policy of the finan- 
cial plan which he then brought forward, 
of which he was one, at least agreed 
with him in one point—that it was expe- 
dient at that time to desist from taxation. 
What has taken place since that period? 
Not, as the hon. gentleman who preceded 
him had stated, that permanent taxes 
amounting to 800,000/, had been imposed, 
but that four millions of additional perma- 
nent taxes had been laid on, and more than 
two millions and a balf of war taxes had 
been rendered permanent. If, then, it was 
thought wise to. abstain from further per- 
manent taxation at the period to which he 
referred, how mach stronger did every 
consideration which, then operated ypon 
our minds now impel us to adopt that de- 
termination. If persons, still daubted, an 
accurate examination of the produce of the 
permanent taxes for the last year would 
afford the strongest ground of conviction, 
He now came to the war taxes—heé did not 


think they could prudently be carried fur- 
ther at this time. He thought that in 1807 
the measure of . rendering such of the 
war taxes permanent, as would yield in 
time of peace as well as. in war, was a het- 
ter mode of raising, the supplies than by 


adopting the plan,,of lord Henry Petty, 
and he had so stated, his opinion at that 
time; but this measure had been adopted, 
we had since rendered permanent, near 
three millions of the war taxes of customs 
and excise——we could not in prudence go 
further. The daty upon the tonnage of 
ships must be abolished upon every prin- 
ciple of sound policy upon the restoration 
of peace. . The daty upon spirits must be 
lowered; in fact, there remained none of 
the war duties which would be rendered 
permanent with any certainty oftheir yield- 
ing in peace, exeept the property tax, and 
he had no diffieulty of stating it as his de- 
cided opinion, that it would be more expe: 
dient to continue a part.of this tax during 
Peace, than to. impose any new taxes, or to 
extend any other of the wan taxes.| (Hear, 


hear.) Under .she isproxements of, his: 
friend. the Chancellor of tha Exche; 


quer iy its tax had much 


he at capable of still 
ought it cape 


and be. expected 
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from the amount he had seen of it, to find 
the revenne. arising from-this source pro-, 
gressively increasing ; but when he consi- - 
‘dered the expence which would be occa- 
sioned by the winding up of such. a war, 
as the present, and particularly when he 
reflected upon the probable amount of our, 
future peace establishment, he thought it 
would as impolitic now to extend our 
system of war taxes as that of permanent 
taxes: and in a choice of inconveniences, 
which was perhaps the most just way of 
describing our situation, he was decidedly. 
of opinion that the remaining mode which 
presented itself of raising* the supplies by 
means of the sinking fund, was that, whic 
under all circumstances it was most advis- 
able to adopt, 

It had. been said however by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Huskisson) thatthe adoption of 
the propgsed plan would be a breach of 
faith to the stockhelder—this he positives _ 
ly denied,—His. hon. friend. had argued 
this part of the subject with more inge- 
nuity than .soundness, he had called. 
to his aid the opinions of Mr. Pitt ; he (Mr, 
Long) had at least as good and as frequent 
opportunities of knowing Mr. Pitt’s opi- 
nions upon this subject as any person, and 
those opinions his hon. friend had mistaken, 
and therefore had mis-stated them. Jt was 
Mr, Pitt’s decided opinion that if provi- 
sion was made for paying off .any publi¢ 
debt within 45 years, not from, any arbi, 
trary period that might be fixed, as had 
been contended for ia the year 1807, but 
from the period of contracting each debt 
respectively, the public faith was kept 
with the stockholder, and the plan of bis 
right hon. friend the Chapcellor of the 
Exchequer provided the means of effects 
ing completely this ghject. ig hon, 
friend had argued at great length upon, the 
Sinking Fond Act.of 1792, but had passed 
yery shortly over that of 1802—he had no 
doubt upon the construction of either, but 
if any doubt could even have existed re- 
specting the Act of 1792, the 5th section 
of the Act. of 1802 removed it, and was im 
effect a complete answer to this past of his 
hon, friend’s speech. (Mr. Long hereread 
the 35th section of Act 42 Geo, 3,.¢,71:] 
He defied his hon. friend to get over this 
enactment, which expressly provided that 
measures should be taken upon the creation 
of public debts so, as thas they should be re- 
deemed, within forty-fiye years from thea 
creation—and this. act was approved and 
supposted by. Mr. Pitt. The.autborivy of 


Ms.,Pitt yas. decidedly against his hen. 
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friend ; and as tothe breach of faith, he was 
convinced that those who. carefully exa- 
mined this subject, would find that the at- 
tempt to fix such a stigma upon the present 
measure was unfounded and preposterous. 
With respect tothe plan of his hon. friend, 
offered in opposition to that we were then 
considering, he was unwilling to suppose 
he anderstood it, because he was unwilling 
to speak with disrespect’ of that which 
was suggested by him; but understanding 
it as he did, it appeared to him fraught 
with every objection, and ‘particularly, 
with that very objection which had been 
made to the pfoposed plan. His hon. 
friend would begin by borrowing upoy the 
sinking fund, what then~became of his 
breach of faith to the stockholders? Oh! 
but he would throw the debt upon the war 
taxes now, and upon the sinking fund in 


time of peace: but if’ it is a breach “of 


faith to borrow upon the sinking fund, it 
is as much ‘so in time of peace as of war. 
Then he;would impose new war taxes to 
make good the sum taken from the sinking 
fund. Upon'what articles would he impose 
them? and who would lend money to the 
ublic upon the faith of war taxes only, 
rom which the lender expects ‘a perma- 
nent interest? For his hon. friend seem- 
ed always to forget that the lender of 
money looked quite as much ‘to the certain 
and regular payment of the interest of his 
debt, as to the sinking fund for the ulti- 
mate extinction of it.. él, 

In this way it was said we-are to go on 
till the year 1819, when 230,000l. a year, 
imperial ‘annuities fall in, and tilt 1821 
when 1,200,000/. of the loan of -1807 will 
be set free. Could his hon. friend believé 
that any person would be found to lend ‘a 
gyince upon such a plan, if plan it could 

called. He would not trust himself by 
characterising such a proposition, but he 
would only say that if this was the only 
one which was to be put in competition 
with that which the House had under- its 
consideration, it was the highest eulogium 
that could be passed upon the proposition 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

_ The plan before us would relieve: us 
from ‘taxation for three years; this was 
with him a great recommendation, not be- 
‘cause we had not the means now of further 
taxation, which he thought we had if we 


‘were obliged to have recourse to ‘it; ‘but | 
because at the end of that period; if’ the , 


war continued, we ‘could then’ resort to ‘it 
(with greater effect.’ If we acted like wise 
practical statesmen, we should Jook our 


situation in’ the face, we shou!d compare 
different resources which presented 
themselvés to us—we mist riot be distnay. 
ed if, after a noble struggle for our inde. 
pendence for the last 20 years, the choice 
which offered itself was in-soine degree, 


carrying on the present con'est, he Way 
decidedly of opinion that the plan before 
us was the most free from objection, ‘ang 
as such was entitled to his’ hearty appro. 

Mr. Thornton had listened to the 
speech of ‘his hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) 
with the utmost attention, as he was anxi- 
ous to discover whether it contained an 
errors or mis-statements > but, although the 
right hon. gentleman opposite had said 
Ahere were several errors in that speech; 
he had perceived. only one trifling tis. 
take, which was afterwards corrected b 
the hon: gentleman himself, | He was not 
averse to the opinion, that whatever there 
was of the sinking fand over -and’ above 
what was necessary to redeem the nationil 
debt in ‘45 years, ought to’ be put at the 
disposal of’ partiament,'and he agreed that 
there ought to be a progressive increasing 
sinking ‘find as'the debt increased. The 
principle of his right hon.- friend was very 
good, as ‘it went to re-establish the 
ple of the gradual redemption of the ‘debt 
This ‘had been the principle of all ‘the 
sinking ‘funds; and the departure from 
this principle in 1802’was the cause of al 
the confusion since, andof all the new plani 
of finance. But his chief objections arose 
from his view of the Act’ of 18023 pre 
vious to which our sinking fund was opon 
a-plan that could ‘not well ‘be improved, 
The good principle. laid down in 1792 wat 
altered and departed from in 1802. By 
that departure we lost more than 870,000h 
a year, which we should now have at out 
disposal, more than we have at present, if 
the Act of 1802 had not taken place? He 
was ‘not quite sure, however, that this plan 
was consistent with the national ‘faith; 
great odjection to it was, ‘that it took a li 
berty with a: certain 
before that'liberty was necessary: There 
was’ not yet°a too great accumulation” 
the sinking fund ‘to: have ‘it altogether ap 
plied’ to'the parposes now “in ‘contemple 
‘would say how ‘a lawye 
might 'explain.the Act of 1792! but'tht 


older’would explaity isi’ By. the preset 


choice of difficulties ; he so considered it, 
and having ‘weighed ‘the different modes 
‘by which the means could be provided for 


roper Way: was:to ‘consider how’ 
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they might always take present 
He felt ‘with the Chance 
jor of the Exchequer, that it was a time 
of difficulty and distress; but he hoped 
he would not press his plan, bat wait for 
‘one year, till he saw what course events 
and he doubted not the 
House would anxiously give its assistance 
rovide for the present emergency. 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer said a 
few words in explanation, and stated that 
his plan was not intended to interfere with 
the sinking fund, properly so called. 
‘Mr. Rose said, that the: Act of 1792 
provided for the redemption of all debts 
in 45 years, and the one per cent. was to. 
bea guarantee for such redemption. He 
fose in consequence of the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke first in 
the committee, who most emphatically 
called on the friends of Mr. Pitt to oppose 
the plan of his right hon. friend. In that 
character he certainly ranked himself ; 
for he had-acted under that great states- 
man from the very commencement of his 
(Mr. Rose’s) political life; yet he was 
prepared to plead guilty to an entire ap- 
plan’ of ‘his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Vansittart). -When his right 
hon. friend mentioned to him, some 
months back, his intention of adopting some 
measure that might meet’ the exigency of 
the present moment, he replied, without 
plan was, that he did 
not think it possible to provide for the ne- 
cessities of the country, without touching 
the sinking’ fund. ‘ By the. sinking fund 
established” ‘by’: 
212,000,000/. of debt had been liquidated 
dating the most expensive and ruinous 
war that England ever ‘was engag 
Sir R: Walpole had attempted to establish 
a sinking fund—lord North ‘succeeded in 
establishing a fund, which, ina peace of 
about twelve years,’ paid-six millions of 
debt—while the’ sinking fund of Mr. Pitt. 
had ‘paid'212 millions, awd taken with the 
amount of war-taxes paid, the sum’ might 
be called-400 ‘millions. had been ad- 
mitted by an hon. gentleman (Mr.‘Thorn- 
ton), that: it' would be proper and ‘neces- 
tary to touch ‘that fand at some time or 
other; and’ the only question : therefore 
was, whether the present generation had 
lot done ‘enough for posterity’ Whe- 
ther they were not now at ‘liberty to do 
tomething for themselves And’ whether 
be done” now, ‘or’eight 
‘or-only few* years before + 


probation of ‘the 


knowing what his 


millions would fall in'in the’ year 1830. 
For his own art, he had no hesitation’ in 
saying, that he conceived the present mo- 
ment to be one that called for sich’ an ap- 
plication of that fund. With tégard‘to 
the paper in the hand-writing of Mr. Pitt, 
alluded to by an hon. member’ (Mri Hus- 
kisson), he believed he’ tiad seen, if ‘tot 
‘that very paper, at least one ‘of nearly the 
same description. It was the praétice of 
Mr. Pitt, when meditating upon financial 
questions, to ss down upon paper an ont- 
line of possible taxes thatmight be raised ; 
but he was sure the hor. member would 
not pretend to say that the paper in-ques- 
tion contained the serious ‘and ‘digested 
opinion of Mr. Pitt; and he remembered 
that when Mr. Pitt shewed him (Mr. 
Rose) a paper of that description, he’ (Mr. 
Rose) told him ‘he was certain it would 
never be ‘practicable to raise one. half of 
those possible taxes. But it was the opi- 
nion of Mr. Pitt himself that it might be 
necessary at. some period to break in upon 
the sinking fund: and he could appeat 
to many persons in that House in «proof 
of his assertion. He saw a stranger 
below the bar, a member of the other 
House, ‘who could ‘particularly ‘affirm it. 
(Order, order!) With respect’ to what 
had been said .as to breaking’ faith with 
the public creditor, he thought it was too 
‘much to say, that forthe sake of the future, - 
we ‘should oppress the present generation 
with additional taxes: The'system of his 
right’hon. friend he thought to ‘be pre- 
cisely that which, under ‘all ‘the citeum- 
stances, wag best calculated to meet the 
difficulties of the case it’ would accom. 
plish'a more gradual reduction of the 
lic debt, and it would ‘relieve the present 
time from taxes, ‘which, ‘to increase,~he 
apprehended, would try the ingenuity of — 
most persons. 7 awe 
Sir ‘Robert Heron ‘said, that if ever ‘he 
‘were to become a great financier—a thi 
which ‘he ‘did not think'very likely—he 
should sincerely deprecate such a euvlogist 
as the right: hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, who had paid so’ ill’ a compliment to 
the patriotism of Mr.- Pitt,’ when he had 
said, that had Mr. Pitt been alive, he 
would have been satisfied with the opera- 
tion of that’ system, which had ‘paid off 
212 millions, while a debt of 600 thillions 
had’ accried: Of the administration of 
Mr. Pitt’’he had’ never Geen’ an ‘admirer 5 
he'never approved of the general:system 
of ' his policy’; ‘ but he’ should ‘be wantin 
in candour and sincerity if te did not a 
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knowledge that the sinking fund was the 

reatest boon this country ever received 
ie the hands of any minister. With re- 
gard to the plan of the right hon. gentle- 
man he conceived it to be founded altoge- 
ther upon delusion ; avery natural preju- 
dice in favour of hisown productions had led 
him to throw over it a veil which conceal- 
ed its true character and colour. He (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) said it was 
enly a modification of the sinking fund ; he 
thought it a partial suspension of its opera- 
tion, He confessed he was hostile to the 
plan of trenching on that fund; and if it 


was to be allowed that they could not | 


carry on the measures of government, 
from deficiency of revenpe, he ‘hoped, at 
least, that some. system of retrenchment 
would be adopted. If such a retrenchment 
eould not be effected abroad, lest such a 
measure.might lead to the violation of our 
good faith with qur allies, it certainly 
might be effected at home, by, putting a 
seasonable check to the erection of bar- 
yacks and martello towers. ty 
_ Mr. Tierney was not desirous of entexing 
at any length into the merits ofthe right 
hon. gentleman’s system, because every 
possible ground which could be,taken to 
expose the danger and absurdity of it, had 
been taken by bis hon. friend opposite to 
him (Mr. Huskisson)... Indeed, such was 
the able and enlightened view in which 
his hon, friend had held up the defects of 
the plan proposed, and such was the per- 
Spicuous and impressive manner in which 
hig sentiments were delivered, that he felt 
he. should but weaken the effect of those 
clear statements and excellent arguments, 
were he to follow the same course of rea- 
soning, He had, however, te express his 
_ bope, that the House would not be pressed 
to; an immediate decision, because the 
merits of the question only began tq be un- 
derstood ; and he was convinced that the 
speech of his hon. friend (Mr. Huskigsen) 
would be attended by the happiest results 
to.the best interests of the country. What 
he mainly wished was, that it might have a 
fair opportunity of working its way there, 
and with the public. He thought that, if 
by good fortune, that speech should &. 
forth 40. the pybli¢ with any reasonable 
preservation of its clearness, and, argur 
ment, they would then conte to the dis- 
cussion of the question at a future day with 
’ avery different view. of it from what they 
r his own jpart, wish, to impute to, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer apy design 


to. entangle the finances of the country jg 
such a maze asto render them vnintellig 
ble; but he was warranted in. asserti 

that since the plan uow before the Com. 
mittee was first brought forward, -he had 
not met asingle person who understood it 
thoroughly. As far, however, as he did 
comprehend it, he considered it as one of 
the most dangerous systems that had ever 
been contemplated. In not. dividing the 
House therefore that night, he desired not 
to have it imputed to him, that he gave his 
approbation to the measure ; for as aBill 
would be brought in, founded upon the 
Resolutions of the Committee, there would 
be full time to discuss its different merits 
} and defects, and he should certainly op, 
| pose it in every stage, and take the sense 


| ever, then very frankly state, that heen 
tertained very serious doubts whether the 
system upon which they were called upon 
to decide, was consistent with the. actof 
parliament. If he did not mistake the 
question altogether, it appeared to him 
>be. a gross breach of faith; and in order 
to ascertain if it were or were not so, gem 
tlemen were bound to refer to the Act of 
1902.. He was one of the very few who 
did oppose the Act of 1802; and he had 
the merit, if there were any merit; in it, of 


last five sessions he had implored th 
House to take into their consideration the 
propriety, if not the absolate necessity, of 
appointing a committee to enquire into th 
financial state of the country. He had 
repeatedly urged that they could not.go 
on without some strong measure of finanes, 
and only eight months ago when heer 
pressed that’ sentiment, the 
gentleman opposite, had characterised bis 
asa person of very upright intentions; by 
with such an va ate bias. ypomall 
questions of finance, that he absglutely 
could not see right, from wrong.  But,what 
was the right han. gentleman now. propas 
ing todo? Precisely to adopt that, strong 
“measure which he had anticipated, . 
thought it, however, a most danger 
plan to Jay his band upan the sinking 
fund, that great security to the state, an 
take it. Que great objection to the plas 
could not, in his mind, be syurmoynted; 
was not grounded in the previous ipvestr 
gation or opinion of a Committee, appomh 
ed for that purpose; a proceeding 
soy all precedent, but.by 
common sanse, and the very nature of the 
thing The basis, the taye and 


of parliament upon it. He should, hows. 


foreseeing the present mischief, For the | 
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yasis, upon which the Resolutions proposed 
for consideration and decision ought 'to be 
founded, was absolutely wanting ; and the 
Committee were called upon for the’ ex- 
ression of their conviction without any 
standard or ground-work. He contended, 
that no body of men were more hardly 
dealt with than the stockholders, by the 
operation of this plan. He would not, he 
could not, wpon his honour, hesitate to 
say, that it was a: complete violation of the 
ect due on the part of the government 
and of the country, to public faith. It 
was, in fact, one of the most: fatal mea- 
sores ever aimed at the and sta« 
bility of the British empire. He should 
nottrouble the Committee any longer, but 
would beg leave most earnestly to recom- 
mend a serious consideration of the sab- 
ject to every member of the House; ‘and 
he earnestly trusted that no inducement 
would operate upon their minds to make 
them believe, that any temporary benefit 
could justify the breach of public faith 
which would necessarily follow the adop- 
tion of the right hon. gentleman’s plan. 
Mr. Ponsonby expressed his hope, that 
the Report of the Committee would not be 
hurried, but that proper time would be 
given to consider both the principle and 
operation of the plan. At that moment, 


he felt himself justified in declaring, that. 


the principle of the measure was most de- 
itructive to the best interests and pérma- 
nent prosperity of the country. ¢ 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald highly approved of 
the propositions of his right hon. friend, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
thought the proposed measure could 
hot be fairly called a breach of public 
faith. In his humble estimation it merited 
the highest applause, inasmuch as it would 
very materially relieve the public, and 
would at the same time do away the ne- 
cesity of further taxation for the present 
year, 

The Resolutions were then agreed to 
triatim; and the House having resumed, 
the Report was ordered'to be brought up 
‘morrow. - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 26. 
Bitt.] Mr. Caleraft ob- 
ftved, that an unfounded prejudice of so 


public‘on the subject ‘of the Apothecaries 
bill that'it was deemed advisable by the 
of. the measure, although they 


Manés 26, 1813, 
were completely satisfied of the general 
utility with which it was fraught, to with- 
draw it tntil the next session of parttia+ 
ment, in the confident expectation that 
the unfavourable impression which some 
interested persons had so studiously endéa- 
voured to give of the Bill, might, by that 
time, be removed. In order to facilitaté 
this desirable event, it might be expe- 
| dient for him to state, that one great ob- 
ject of the Bill was to ensure such an exa- 
mination of persons practising the medical 
profession, as surgeons ahd 
as would secure to the public the certainty 
that henceforward none but intelligent and 
well educated individuals, would be found 
im that profession. It was also the object 
of the Bill to put these gentlemen on & 
footing on which. they had never before 
been placed by the legislature, by ena< 
bling them to urge a fee for their atten- 
dance. This part of the Bill was more 
applicable to gentlemen practising the 
medical profession in town than in the 
country. In the country, owing to the 
acknowledged distance at which his pa- 
tient might reside, a surgeon or apothes 
cary always charged a fee for his attend- 
ance. In London, although every one 
knew that the residertce of a patient might 
be very distant indeed from that of bis sars 
geon or apothecary, no such fee had hither- 
to been charged. With respect to the first 
object of the Bill, those by whom the Bill 
had been framed had been under great 
difficulty as to the constitution of the au- 
thority before which the fature examina= — 
tion of individuals wishing to practise as 
surgeons and apothecaries was to také 
place. The College of Physicians and the © 
Society of Surgeons had, unadvisedly, in 
his opinion, declined to take on them- 
selves this duty. The framers of the Bill 
were therefore obliged under those cir- 
cumstances, to get the best authority in 
their power, and he had no doubt’that the 
authority which the Bil) described would 
have very satisfactorily discharged the 
trust reposed in it. One additional in- 
ducement, however, for the postponement 
of the Bill to the next séssion of parlia- 
ment was, the hope that the chartered and 
constituted bodies to which he had already 
alluded, would be induced by that period 
to come forward and offer their assistance 
in carrying into effect the great public ad- 
vantage which the Bill had in npeerans ca 
tion. He confessed his regret that chy- 
mists and druggists had been included in 


the:purview ofthe measure. It had always 
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been his opinion, that those gentlemen 
ought: to be. struck out of it; and if: he 
presented the Bill again in the next ses- 
sion of parliament, it-should contain no 
reference to them whatever, but each re- 
spective profession and occupation should 
stand untrammelled, and on its own merits 
alone... 


~ Onthe motion of the hon. gentleman 


the Bill was then ordered to be read a se- 
cond time on that day six months. . 


- Tus Prince Recent’s ANswER TO THE 
Appress oF Conpoence.}] Lord George 
Beresford: reported to the House, that“his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, having 
been attended with their Address of 
Wednesday last, was pleased to receive 
the same very graciously, and to give the 
following Answer : ibe 

«I thank you for this loyal Address. I 
receive the condolence of the House of 
Commons, on the recent joss I have sus- 
tained in the death of the Duchess of 
Brunswick, as a grateful and acceptable 
proof of their attachment to myself and 
to my family.” 


State of THE Finances or Great Bai- 
Tain.] . Mr. Lushington appeared at the 
‘bar, with the Report of the Committee on 
the State of the Finances of Great Britain. 
On the motion that it be brought up, 
Mr. Baring observed, that the subject 
had been already so amply discussed in 
the committee, that he would not trouble 
the House with many observations at the 
present moment, on the plan of finance 
which had been proposed by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was his intention to acquiesce in the 
motion-for bringing up the Report, with a 
/view of subsequently moving -a Resolu- 
tion, that the House would, early in the 
next session of parliament, take it into 
consideration. This mode of proceeding 
he thought would be more consonant with 
the general feelings of the House, than if 
he was to meet the measure with a direct 
negative, or to call upon them to come to 
any direct or positive decision, For his 
“own part, as he had already stated, be 
viewed the plan as pregnant with the 
most incalculable mischiefs, and sincerely 
- hoped it would never be carried into ef- 
fect. One great argument that had been 
urged by the supporters of the new mea. 
sure was the very popular one, that for a 
_time it would relieve the country from the 
burthen of additional taxation, The right 


hon. gentleman must, however, be avwate | 
that a very, small increase of: taxation, ins 
deed, would enable the existing system 
be continued for another twelvemonth; 
and he (Mr. Baring) was persuaded tha 
parliament would not object to such an ap, | 
rangement being made, as would leaye 
the new measure in an effective and ope. 
rating stage at the end of the year, if, x 
that period, it should be deemed advisable 
to adopt it. Much rather would he’ se 
the country exposed at the present Crisiy, 
however loaded it might be with burthens, 
to have those burthens partially increased, 
than to have a system tolerated, which 
would not alone tend to destroy the faith 
in public credit, but went to excite api. 
versal and-lasting discontent. The right 
hon. gentleman (the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer) had told the House, that what. 
ever might be the event of his propo 
tion, he must raise new taxes to: the 
amount of 1,100,0001. Why. not, he 
would ask, extend this sum to the existing 
wants of the nation, and abandon a system 
which could lead to no good The 
plan proposed by the right hon. genile- 
man, certainly involyed some of the mos 
important considerations that’ had, for 
many years, been submitted to the deli 
berative wisdom of parliament. . It tended 
to destroy that system of sinking fund; 


| which had for so many. years been the 


theme of general admiration. It had been 
loudly condemned last night by an hon, 
gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), intimately 
conversant with financial subjects, in.on 
of the most able and luminous speecheson 
the subject, that had ever been, delivered 
within the walls of that House.’ ~ Under 
all these circumstances, it-was most de 
sirable that the public should feel that par 
liament did not take any rash and hat 
step. This was more particularly incum 
bent upon them at the present time, be 
cause the measure now proposed was pit 
founded on the report of any committe 
above stairs, as had invariably been tht 
case (with the single exception of thatd 
1802) with former ‘financial proposition 
to parliament, all of which (with the e& 
ception he had stated) had, previously 
their adoption by the House, been refertel 
to the examination of a select commitlet 


‘This circumstance alone, was, he thoughh 


a sufficient inducement to lead the Hout 
to put off the consideration of the subjett 
for another year. As an’ additional 
son for granting the delay, whiel 


| wished for, he begged leave to obsetl 
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that the present “year. was peculiarly 
critical. evidently teemed with: extra- 
ordinary events, On the nature of ‘those 
events would depend the probability of a 
suspension, or a further prosecution of the 
war. If, fortunately, the success which 
our-allies had recently enjoyed, should 
continue, or, on the other hand, unfortu- 
nately, France should regain her ascen- 


dency in Europe—in either case, the post 


onement of the adoption of the new plan 
for another year would give parliament a 
chance of entering into the consideration 
of the subject, with a much more extended 
view of what would be the probable fu- 
ture prospects of the country. As he 
had already stated, he should not press a 
negative against the Resolutions, but 
should simply move, when the Report was 
brought up, for their further consideration 
next session. 

Mr. Rose could resist urging, even in 
that stage of the proceeding, his anxious 


intreaty to his right hon. friend not to: 


comply with the proposition of the hon. 
gentleman,°or defer his plan beyond the 
present moment. He pusitively denied 
thatthe new measure involved in it the 
encroachment on the sinking fund which 
had been described. By the existing law 


the national debt was to be paid off in 45 
years. The proposition of his right hon: 
friend in no way. tended to infringe this 
law; on the contrary. it provided for the 
paying off of every loan ina much shorter 


time, 
hon. friend’s plan, and they had last night 
heard the plan of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Huskisson), and he was persuaded that no 
gentleman could have any doubt on their 
comparative merits. The plan proposed 
by his right hon.. friend, while most ad- 
vantageous in other respects, relieved the 
public, fora stated period, from any ad- 
ditional burden of taxation. ‘That of bis 
hon. friend was visionary and uncertain, 
and. could not be put in competition, even 
if successful, with a system which pro- 
mised so great a permanent advantage to 
the country. He had no difficulty in saying 
that his right hon. friend had put his sys- 
tem in the most disadvantageous points of 
view in the tables which he had submitted 
tothe House, and was convinced in case 
of any fortunate termination to present 
Uifficulties,:that the benefits which would 
be derived by the country were much 
greater than had been anticipated. Con- 
templating also the large sam which would 
mddenly become applicable to the re- 
(VOL, 


The House had. heard his right. 
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demption of the national debt in 1830, it 
provided in lieu of it a gradual reduction 
of the debt; and actually accelerated the 
payment of the debt with a rapidity which 
the existing system did not possess. Un- 
der all these circumstances, he contended 
that the delay of a year would be highly 
injurious. If, at the end of the year, the | 
circumstances of Europe should be such as 
to warrant a reduction of the expenditure 
of the country, the advantages attendant 
on the immediate adoption of his right hon, - 
friend’s- proposition would be materially 
increased by that event. : 
Mr. Huskisson wished to remove several 
misconceptions that existed with respect — 
to, not his plan, for it would be too pre- 
sumptuous to cal] it so, but the outline of 
a financial arrangement which he had-last 
night taken the liberty to sketch. What 
he had stated .was, that he would adopt so 
much of his right hon, friend’s proposi- 
tion as to allow the excess of the charges 
on the loan of this year and of subsequent 
years to be thrown on the sinking fund; 
proposing, at the same time, that what 
might be so deducted from the sinking 
fund should: be replaced out of the wars 
taxes, during the continuance of the war, 
in order that no diminution might take 
place in the amount of the sinking fund,” 
and thus no breach of faith occur towards 
the public creditor. During the continu- 
ance of war, it would, he was persuaded, 
be most unsafe and impolitic to weaken 
the effect of the operation of the ‘sinking 
fund ; but after the conclusion of a peace, 
such modifications and 
might be made with respect to the sink- 
ing fund as might bring in aid of the . 
public service the great sum which at the 
period-alluded to would fall in. , In point © 
of efficacy there no difference be- 
tween the plan he had suggested, and that 
which had been. proposed by his right 
hon. friend, except that the former had 
the advantages of policy, expediency, and 
justice, while the latter was totally with- 
out one good quality to, recommend it. 
In the present state of the country, nothing 
could, in his opinion, be more inconsis- 
tent with wisdom or propriety, than to 
lay hands on the sinking fund.. This po- 
sition he had already endeavoured, at 
considerable length, to maintain ; and to 
the arguments he-had urged nothing was 
opposed but broad and naked assertions. 
Mr. Grenfell expressed himselfin favour 
of the right hon. gentleman’s new finan- 
cial proposition. If be could bring him- 
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self to believe that the plan proposed by 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
tend to weaken public faith, he should feel 
not at all inclined to give it the meed of 
his approbation ; viewing it .as he did, 
however, in a light totally different, he 
felt disposed to give it his concurrence. 
One strong reason for supporting it was, 
that the stockholders, who must be.alow- 
ed to be good judges on the subject, did 
not seem to conceive that their interests 
were at all likely to be affected: by the 
measure, for since the origin of the propo- 
sition there had been no depression of the 
funds; and any one who went on the 
stock exchange would bear nothing of the 
danger and bad faith of invading the sink- 
ing fond, se much stress on which had 


_ been laid in that House. He was, indeed, 


firmly persuaded that the new plan iavol- 
ved no breach of faith whatever. He 
would vote for it on two grounds—the 
first, because it would suspend, for a time 
at least, the necessity ofadditional taxation, 
and would have the good effect of dimi- 
nishing those taxes which were already 
almost too burdensome for the middle 
ranks of society to bear: and the second, 
because it appeared clearly from the 
tables of the right hon. .gentleman,. that, 


' whereas, by the existing system the re- 


demption of the debt could not be effected 
before the year 1845, by the proposed 
system it might take place by the year 
1837. Upon the whole, he thought ita 
plan which, at the present awful crisis, 
was the most wise and politic that could 
be adopted. 

Mr. J. Smith agreed with the sentiments 
delivered by the hon. gentleman who 
had spoken last, although he could not 
in all particulars approve of the plan 
which had been propdsed. He confessed 
that he had always thought the sinking 
fand held out a temptation which the mi- ' 
nisters and the nation could not long 
resist. In the event of a peace it could 


not be expected that the existing system 


eould long go on, or that the public would 
see without dissatisfaction the appropria- 
tion of so large a sum, as the sinking fund 
would then afford, to buy up the debt, 
while the country continued to groan 
under heavy and almost intolerable bur- 
dens. It appeared to him, that it would 
be much more expedient to make the al- 
teration at the present moment than at the | 
Se which he had just’ anticipated. 

e also thought, that undér the circum- 


stances of the country and of Europe, he 


should not be justified in refusing his assen, 
to a measure which would render the ad, 
dition of taxes. for the next four year 
unnecessary. It had been contended thy 
the proposition included a breach of faith, 
To him it seemed that nothing could fairly 
be stated to be a breach of faith where no 
one was deceived; and who could hag 
expected that the sinking fund would hy 


permitted to go on to its ultimate object) 


Besides, the practical effect sufficiently 
evinced that the proposed measure jp. 
volved no injurious breach of faith towards 
the public creditor. What had been the 
operation of the right hon. gentleman 
developement of his plan, and what:had 
been the operation of the hon. gentleman's 
remarks upon it last night ?—-why, that 
the funds remained precisely in the state 
in which they were before either of thos 
events. He thought the declaration ofthe 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, and of his right hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Rose}, that the power of taxation was 


almost at an end, and that it would not be 


safe to push it much farther, a manly de 
claration. He was not afraid to hear it 
said that this plan proceeded from neces 
sity, and that taxation had arrived:ata 
piteh beyond which it could not be pushed, 
Such language, while it was consistent 
with truth, evinced the candour and.inde 
pendence of those who uttered it. twas 
a fact too well known, that the middle 
classes of life were scarce able to. move 


-under those oppressive burdens by which 


they had been so long weighed down, but 
which they had supported with such pa 
tience and magnanimity ; and this being 
the case, any plan which tended to lighten 
those burdens, he thought deserving ofthe 
highest commendations. By giving his 
vote in favour of the proposed change in 
the financial system of the country, be 
thought he would be best supporting them 
terests of those whom he had the honour 
to represent. We ought not to be:afraid 
of looking our difficulties in the face, for 
that was the only way of meeting them 
with effect. Whoever had the opportt- 
nity of observing the condition of the 
middle and lower classes of society in this 
country, must concur in the opinion thd 
taxation could not be carried much further 
In his opinion, additional taxation to any 
great amount would tend to diminish 
and not to increase the revenue ; andithis 
consideration afforded another view of the 
subject, as it affected the stockholder, 


whose greatest apprehension, he hadm™ 


, 
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doubt, was not. of a breach of faith by 
rendering the sinking fund in some degree 
available to the service of the state, but of 
the insecurity in the payment of the in- 
terest of his stock, which any material 
deterioration of the revenue by improvi- 
dent taxation would cause. On the whole 
he felt that he should be guilty of a great 
dereliction of his public duty, if he refused 
to support the proposed plan. 

sit Peal that be had 

haps still better opportunities of know- 
ing the condition of the lower orders:in 
this country, carrying on trade, than the 
hon. gentleman who had just sat down: 
the pressure ‘on them yas excessive. The 
measures which had been adopted by 
Buonaparté in hostility to our commerce 
had hitherto been but too effective in de- 
pressing it. At the present moment, how-_ 
ever, better days appeared to-be in pros- 
pect: the foreign markets were beginning 
to open—the spirit of commercial men 
was reviving, although the enterprising 
exertions of our manufacturers must .ne- 
cessarily be crippled for some time by the, 
loss of their capital. At such a‘critical 
instant, to increase taxation would, in- 
deed, be highly impradent. The substi- 
tation of the system proposed by the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the. Exchequer, 
could give no national alarm ; on’the con- 
trary, it was calculated to give additional 
strength and energy to the nation, With 
respect to the public debt, it was a sub- 
ject which he had deeply considered—~as 
deeply perhaps as most men; and he 
really did not think that the country ewed 
more at that mometit than it had owed 
ten or twelve years ago ; for all that we 
owed among ourselves was national pro- 
perty. In his opinion, our situation at 
present was very promising. Our re- 
sources were abundant provided we hus- 
banded them. The industry of the coun- 
tty was animating, and although a large 
stockholder himself, he should be sorry to 
Witness any alteration in the new propo- 
tition, convinced as he was, that the taxa- 
tion that must then ensue would again lay 
that industry lifeless. 

Mr. Hammersley contended, that all 
who had any knowledge of the origin and 
disposition of the sin king fund, did enter- 
tain a belief that it was to have been kept 
inviolate, as a security for the redemp- 
tion of the public debt. That security 


Was infrin the plan Ag 
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that the right hon, gentleman maid, that 
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at present he would touch only the in- 
terest of that fund, but his speech con- 
tained a pretty clear admission, that the 


time might come when he would think it | 


expedient to encroach upon the principal. 
For his part, he warmly recommended rais- 
ing the supplies, if possible, within the year, 
The best writers on political economy bad 
observed, that when the expences of a war 


should be defrayed by supplies raised 


within the year, war would be less wan- 
tonly undertaken and less pertinaciously 
persevered in, . Our resources were by no 
means exhausted ; and, in his opinion, it 
would be much better to raise additional 
taxes for the exigency of the state, than 
to break in upon that which ought to be 
held sacred<the sinking fund. The right 
hon. gentleman only anticipated inconve- 
nience; he did not actually experience 
any. A year might produce very fa- 
vourable changes in the as of public 


affairs. If we should be blessed with 


peace within that period, we might re- 
medy all our evils without destroying that 
valuable institution from which we had 
already derived so many advantages, and 
for the preservationof which, among other 
securities, we had the sanction of the 
Speaker’s high name and authority. 


Mr. ‘Hawthorne admitted, that if the — 


new proposition was a breach-of public 
faith, it ought to be instantly abandoned. 
He was sure, that as on the one hand his 
right hon. friend would have been the 
last man to introduce the measure inte 
parliament, if he conceived it to be @ 
breach of faith, so he would be the first 
man to relinquish it, if it could be proved 
to be so. In order to set that question at. 
rest, the hon. gentleman entered into an 


examination of the Act of 1792, aud even- — 


tually drew the unequivocal conclusion, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
proposition was wholly exempt from the 
violation of public faith imputedto, | 

Mr. Lubbock objected to the plan.. He 
allowed, that it might be expedient for 
the public service, at some time or other 
to touch the sinking fund. The question 
was, what would be the most fitting time? 


He thought it would be hazardous to touch 


it during the war, when it was necessary 


to raise large loans, the terms, of which | 


must of necessity be advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to the public, according to 
the price of stocks at the time they ‘were 
contracted. He contended also, the 
plan involved a breach of faith; and, in 
support of this opinion, referred to Mz, 
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-Pitt’s opinion, which was decidedly against 
any deviation from) the:sinking fund sys- 
tem. Mr. Pitt. would have rather laid on 
‘great additional taxes than touched that 
und. He thought it ought to be referred 
-to a committee, to consider whether the 
present plan was the best that could be 
adopted under existing circumstances, or 
whether something better might not be 
“devised.. It would appear to be much 
better, if the joan of the year necessarily 
exceeded what was convenient, to provide 
for the. interest by fresh taxes, and to 
_ throw. the interest of this excess for the 
present’ year upon the sinking fund, with- 
out adopting this as a general system to 
be permanently acted upon. 
. The motion was then agreed: to, and 
Mr. Lushington brought up the Report. 
On the motion of the Chancellor of- the 
‘Exchequer, that the report be now read, 
Mr. Baring said, that notwithstanding 
all the facetious allusions which had been 
made to the sinking fund of Buonaparté, 
there would be (if the propositions before 
them were acceded to) good reason to as- 
sert that there would not be greater secu- 
rity for a sinking fund under the direction 
of a British parliament, than under the 
government of Napoleon. As he retained 
all his objections to the. propositions ‘be- 
fore them, he should move as an amend- 
ment. that the Report be taken into consi- 
deration in the next session of parliament. 
Lord Castlereagh repelled the charge 
of the hon. gentleman, against which he 
thought it his-duty to enter his entire and 
indignant protest, Such an observation 
he would rather have expected from ano- 
ther quarter, than from the bon. gentle- 
man. His right hon. friend was not 
' afraid to rest his plan on the justice of 
parliament and the sound understanding 
of the people of England, who, he was 
sure, would-not be diverted by the doc- 
trine.of the hon. gentleman, in derogation 
of the proposition of his right hon. friend, 
founded as it was on the soundest princi- 
‘ples of -good faith to the public creditor. 
‘The people would - exercise their own 
judgments on what good faith required, 
and they would not conclude that all faith 
was abandoned, because the hon. gentle- 
man, and those who thought with him, 
made distorted statements, and founded a 
system of erroneous reasoning upon them. 
> Mr. Tierney said, that he did not know 
whether the understanding of his hon. 


friend was so distorted as the noble lord’ 


had assumed, but he thought the noble lord 


were redeemed within 45 


might have saved himself some portion of 
that indignation and warmth with whieh 
he had risen in defence of the. plan ofthe 
right hon. ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
‘Had the noble lord substituted argumen, 
for censure it would have been somethip 
better. There was, no doubt, much ay 
thority annexed to the opinion of his hon, 
friend (Mr. Baring) of which the nobk 
lord seemed duly sensible ; and he wa 
happy to see his own opinions enforced by 


the weight of his authority, and: still more 


by the weight of his arguments. . When 
the question affected the security of the 
public funds, he, who had so great anins 
terest in those a. might be allowed 
freely to express his feelings, and those of 
that great body whom he might be consi. 
deal as in some manner representing; 
and he was very glad that a man, of his 
weight and authority, was found to fage 
that measure which might produce such 
serious injury to the public creditor. But 
what did his hon. friend say ?—that ifjth 
plan of the right hon. gentleman was de- 
fended by no better arguments than tho 
that he had heard, that there was nothing 
in which Buonaparté’s sinking fund might 
not be.compared with that which woold 
exist in this country. He had no hesite 
tion in saying so himself—he was forced 
to it: what ground did this plan stand 
upon? The three right hon. gentlemen 
opposite, who had last night spoken ia 
its favour, had each taken a ground of de. 
fence not only different, but contradictory, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
first place, desired it to be understood that 
the principle upon which it. rested, was 
that you might do whatever you pleased 
with the sinking fund, provided the loans 
ears from. the 
period they were contracted. Then came 
the other right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rose) 
the Nestor of the Treasury -bench, the de 
pository of Mr, Pitt’s secrets, the keepet 
of bis last dying words, and what did he 
say ? That it was the opinion of that great 
statesman, that the sinking , fund, should 
not be touched until the debt was redeemel, 
Another right hon. gentleman (Mr. Long) 
said, that necessity alone was the ground 
of the present plan, All those gentlemel 
to support their measure upon dif 
ferent arguments, and yet all of them a 
peared to rest on the authority of Mr. Pith 
It was, however somewhat extraordinaly; 
that whenever those gentlemen, who pre 
fessed.to be the depositaries of Mr: Pitts 
opinions, came toexplain them, they welt 
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= simost always found contradicting one 
another. If the argument rested merely 
on the future good which might result 
from breaking in upon the sinking fund 
now, it was exactly upon such an argument 
that two-thirds of the national debt. of 
France was taken away at once. The dif- 
ference, however, appeared to be, that we 
were now going to take a.whole, and not 


apart—(Hear, hear! from the ministerial 


benches.) —The gentlemen on the other 
sideseemed surprised at the assertion, but 
had they never urged the same arguments 


against innovation, that the breaking in 


vpon an old system, was little different 
from its destruction ? When they heard 
arguments of this kind, he would ask whe- 
ther it was too much for his hon, friend to 
say,what he did? His hon. friend did not 
mean to institute a comparison between 
the resources of Great Britain and France, 
orto depreciate the former; but what he 
meant was, to warn the House against the 
example of France. On the same pretext 
as that now held forth by the right hon, 
gentleman, he repeated, two-thirds of the 
national debt of France had been swept 
off, Did the right hon. gentleman mean 
to say that the uninterrupted usage of the 
last 28 years could afford a sufficient ground 
for his present innovations? He (Mr. 
Tierney) had charged the plan of 1802 
with the same defects which the present 
possessed ; but the right hon. gentleman 
now said, that. provided the loans were 
redeemed in 45 years, that was all they 
were to expect. The accamulated com- 
pound interest was what he (Mr. Tierney) 
looked to ; and in order to satisfy the pub- 
lic creditor on this head, the right hon. 
gentleman says—“ I stop all accumula- 
tion now, it is trae—I take off the one 
per cent. now, but I will give .you 2 or 3 
per'cent. hereafter.” As for saying that 
you might take from the sinking .fund for 
the next ten years, and add to it afterwards, 
what was that to the present holders. of 
stock? This might be a very satisfactory 
mode of reasoning to the right hon.. gen: 
eman; but he would furnish him with a 
fimiliar illustration, to. show its fallacy : 
suppose he heard that a person undertook 
convey another to. York in 48 hours, and 
inthe fulfilment of his engagement took 
him as far as Grantham ina waggon, and 
ent him to York on a racehorse—the per- 
on so treated. might well exclaim, “ Why, 
Iwanted to go no farther than Grantham!” 

hus it was with the plan. of the right hon. 
featleman, for the public creditor might 


happen to bave no longer an interest in 
the funds when his improvement should 
take place ;: if the proposition Was to take 
away part of the security and the value of 
their stock for the next ten years, and. to 
add to. it afterwards, the holder might 
reply, that he bad never intended to be.a 
stockholder for more than ten years.. He 
had embarked in the loans, on the security 
that the sinking fund would never be bro- 
ken in upon. On the compound. interest 
the. public creditor had a right to rely; 
and.all he could say was, thathe saw nodif- 
ference between the arguments of the right 
hon. gentleman and those of Buonaparté.— 
| The latter took away two-thirds of the na- 
tional debt, the other was in a fair way 
for taking away the whole! Could not 
the hon. gentlemen. comprehend, that‘an 
infraction in the “first instance was what 
generally produced the most fatal effects ? 
Had they never heard, fromthe, right hon, 
gentleman himself, any cautions against 
giving way in small things? As many 
gentlemen were in the habits of stating 
what Mr. Pitt’s sentiments were upon 
matters of finance, he would state, that he 
believed Mr. Pitt would not have agreed 
to the present measure if he was now 
alive. He belicyed that he did not ap- 
prove of the Bill of 1802. In making 
this assertion, he knew very well that he 
should have memoranda and minutes ar- 
rayed against him by those who enjoyed. 
the confidence of that - distinguished-per- 
son; but his only comfort was, that those 
who possessed the private ear of Mr. Put, 
were in the habit of constantly contradic- 
ing each other.—He acknowledged that 
Mr. Pitt did certainly ‘support the plan of 
1802 at first, yet when he (Mr. T.)-in op- 
posing it signified his intention of making 
a stand against it, as a violation of public. 
faith, Mr. Pitt sent to him message after 
message to request that he would post- 
pone it, as he was desirous of a'tending, 
and could not conveniently do so op the 
day appointed. The business then lin-. 
gered on for a considerable time without 
any discussion taking place, and at last 
Mr. Addington called on him, and said 
that as the weather had become so ex- 
tremely fine Mr. Pitt would probably ride 
out, and could not attend to finance any 
longer.—The impression produced on his 
mind by this intimation was, that Mr. Pitt 
thought a ride much better than the plan 
of 1802.—Mr. Pitt, thén, did not attend at 
the discussion of the Bill; and he, to 
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wished now to do, reserved his ubserva- 
tions unti} the stage fixed for discussion. 
By Mr. Pitt’s not attending the discussion, 
he did believe, that on the farther consi- 
deration of the Bill he found it to be of a 
nature that he did not wish todefend. As 
he had left the administration with the in- 
come tax mortgaged to the amount of 56, 
millions, it was certainly incumbent upon 
him to countenance Mr. Addington in any 
strong measure of finance which he could 
give his approbation to. But it seemed 
that having set Mr. Addington off on his 
journey, he left him there, as he clearly 
saw the mischief that would ensue, and 
withdrew from it. Then came this second 
plan with no other authority than the 
three contradictory arguments of the three 
hon. gentlemen on the Treasury-bench. 
His hon. friend bad thought it his duty to 
warn the House, and he agreed with him 
in his views, and hoped the House would 
not entertain the proposition. As to the 
funds not having fallen in consequence of 
the proposal of the scheme, a circum- 
stance that might appear to stand in the 
way of his argument, he believed that 
might be owing, in'a great measure, to the 
stockholders not ‘believing it probable 
that such a violation of Faith could | be 
sanctioned. by parliament. They trusted 
to the'gvod sense of parliament that they 
would not aliow such abominable nonsense 
and fraud to obtain their sanction. Here 
‘was a system which went to alter the 
whole constitution of the sinking fund ; 
but there was no effect produced on it for 
the present: year, which sufficiently ac- 
counted for the state of the funds. Be- 
sides, the extraordinary good news which 
had arrived was another reason, and, in 
this point of view, it struck him, that as 
the stocks had not risen, they might be 


considered as having fallen. He begged 


pardon for having trespassed so long on 
the time of the House, but his onl i 
was to defend foe hon. friend (Mr. a- 
ing) against the outrageous indignation 
manifested ey the noble lord, 
and which certainly was an excellent sub- 
stitate for argument, which he had alte- 
gether declined. 
~ Fhe Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 


ke should not be tempted to enter into a 


desultory debate by what had fatten from 
the right hon, gentleman, who seemed to 


have taken an extraordinary niethed of | 
shewing that‘he did net like this mode of 


discussion. From the course of argument 
into which he had entered, comparing the. 


funds of England with those of Frarice, hy 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) wa 
indaced to believe that the right hon, gen. 
tleman had occupied the morning in read, 
ing overone of his old speeches for th 
present occasion. He denied that ‘th 
inciple of his plan was such as described 
y the right bon. gentleman ; on the con! 
trary, it proceeded entirely on the prix 
ciple of successive redemption, and though 
he had thought himself obliged to show 
that sufficient provision was made for th 
redemption in 45 years, that formed 
part of the ground upon which the play 
proceeded. His principle, he’ had agaiy 
to state, was to substitute successive to si 
multaneous redemption, and that “he ‘had 
only shown, as a collateral circumstance, 
that the provisions of the Act of 179, 
which secured the reduction of thé na 
tional debt in 45 years, would be complied 
with. “This was not the first alteration in 
the sinking fund system, witness the Act 
of 1798 and 1800, which established new 
regulations on the subject. Mr.'Pitthad 
first proposed to Mr. Addington that sys 
tem which ripened into the plan of 1802, 
and he had also proposed that on the peace 
establishment, the sinking fund should be 
reduced in a manner similar to the present, 
which he could not have done if he er 
it inconsistent with public faith. 
right hon. gentleman supposed that the 
stockholders did not believe the Bill would 
pass; he believed, however, that the firt 
division which should take place on the 
subject would convince them that. it Was 
likely to pass, and yet would not occasion 
the alarm apprehended. ' If the favourable 
state of the stocks atose from the causes 
stated by the right hon. gentleman, they 
should soon see whether a depreciation 
would take place when the sense’ of tht 
House was taken upon the measure. ‘The 
faith of the stockholders must be shaker, 
too, he should think, by the circumstance 
that the right hon. gentleman did not thiat 
e~ to divide the House last night 
€ proposed postponement, he must op 
pose, as it united with singular felicity #l 
the objections both to the adoption ant 
rejection of the measure. The alarm 
the public creditor would be the sem 
and the good effects onthe public mild, 
from the remission of taxes for four yea" 
would not have place. 
Mr. Rose entered into an explanation of 
what he said last night, and denied that he 
had asserted it to be Mr. Pitt’s opimio! 
that the principle of the Act of v792 we 
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aying off of the debtin 45 years; on 
oh ie he had stated it to be hisown 
opinion ; nor did he contradict what his 
right hon, friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said, but mentioned his 
being in possession of a paper containing 
jome plan for making the income equal to 
the expenditare, with a loose statement of 
taxes for six or seven years, as @ memo- 
random torefer to. He had never made 
use of Mr. Pitt’s name as an authority, nor 
atany time, except to set right any mis- 
take that had a reference to his name. 

Mr. Grenfell denied that the stockhol- 
ders considered the present plan as a 
breach of public faith, or an invasion of 
property. 

Mr. Long professed as much attach- 
ment and veneration for the good faith of 
the public, as any honourable gentleman 
could have, but no violation was attempted 
by the measure now under consideration. 
Good policy, as well as strict justice, re- 
quired that every pledge given to the pub- 
lic creditor, should be scrupulously main- 
tained, but all the attempts to prove this 
to be a breach of faith, were fertile in the 
extreme ; and all the ingenuity and in- 
dustry that had been employed, had failed 
to impress upon the mind of oné rational 
nan either in the city of London, or in any 
part of the kingdom, any alarm for the 
public credit of the nation. 
understand the view which some persons 
took of the subject, in supposing the pub- 
lie creditor alone. was interested in the 
Sinking Fund Act ; he thought the public 
quite as much interested in them upon 
the fair and enlarged view of the subject, 
Would the public creditor have been sa- 
tisfied to have stood upon these acts 
alone? Certainly not; the public had often 
interposed in his favour, and given him 
boons to which he had no positive right ; 
he alluded to the land tax redemption, 
and the war taxes, By- the first measure 
wenty four millions of debt had been 
paid off; and by the last three hundred 
nillions had been raised, which would 
otherwise have encreased our debt, and 
nso doing materially affected the inte- 
est of the public creditor. He was sur- 
prised at the proposition of his right hon, 
fiend (Mr. Tierney). It was absurd to 
alk of a committee to construe those acts 
of parliament, which every body was 
capable of understanding; he considered 

motion therefore as ‘meaning delay, 
and nothing else.: If he had any better 
plan to propose, he wished he wenid-tidieg 
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it forward; he had leng considered the — 
subject, and if be proposed nothing it 
would only prove that be had found it 
much easier to object than to suggest. In 
1807 many plans of finance were before 
the House; now, none but that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; for that of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) he trusted 
was abandoned. That. hon. gentleman 
wished he could entrap his right hon, 
friend into 2 plan, but he was too wary to 
commit himself. If, howevez, these able 
financiers satisfied themselves with con- 
demning what was proposed, the House 
would be convinced with him that they 
had nothing more advantageous to offer, 
and with that conviction he should 
port the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and yote against the mo- 
tion for delay. 
Mr. Tierney read an extract from one 
-of the clauses of the Act of 1802, in which 
it was provided, that the one per cent, \ 
‘should continue to accumulate till the 
debt was redeemed. He believed that no 
lawyer could contend that the proposed 
measure was not a violation of that law ; 
and he asked the right hon. gehtleman, 
what was the meaning of this? They un- 
dertook, at all events, that the debt should \ 
be paid off in 45 years, and that the stock. 
holder should have the benefit in the in- 
terim of the increasing value of the stock. 
Mr. Baring observed in reply, that he 
was sorry that any expressions he had 
made use of in giving his opinion upon 
the present plan, should have given of- 
fence. It certainly was very far from _ 
his intention. His object in putting off 
the consideration of the plan for the pre~ 
sent was, that the state of things might be 
soon so much altered, as to make it un- 
necessary eventually to adopt a system 
which, in the opinion of many rational 
and well-informed persons, was a violation 
of public credit. 
The Amendment was then negatived 
without a division, after which the Report 
was read and agreed to, and a Bill ordered 
in pursuance thereof, The Resolutions 
-wereas follow: — 
Resolved, That the total capital of 
the funded debt of Great Britain, in perpe- 
tual redeemable annuities, on the 5th da 
of January 1786, was238,231,248/. 5s. 2 
that provision was made for the gradual 
reduction thereof, by an Act passed in the 
same year; and that further provision has 
been made, by several Acts since passed, 


| for the more effectua} reduction of the said 
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ist. day of March 1813, 


_ OF sums necessary to make 


debt, and: of the public debt since con- 
-9.°« That, by virtue of the said’ Acts, 
the sum, of 233,350,1431. 18s, 1d. exceed- 
ing the said sum of 238,231,2491.' 5s. 23d. 
by 118,8952. 12s. 103d. had, on or before 
been actually 
‘ purehased by the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt, or trans- 


ferred to, the said commissioners for ‘the 


redemption of land tax, or for the pur- 
chase of life annuities. 


$: © That it is expedient now to de- 


clare, that a sum of capital stock equal to 


_ the total’ capital of the public debt, in 


perpetual redeemable annuities, existing 
on the said 5th day of January 1786, hath 
been purchased or transferred as afore- 
; and-so soon as further’sums of the 
public debt shall have been so purchased or 
transferred, making inthe whole an amount 
of annual charge of the publi¢ debt so pur- 
Chased or transferred, equal to the whole 
_ annual charge of the public debt, in per- 
tual redeemable annuities, existing on 
Re said 5ih day of January 1786, to de- 


“clare further that an amount of public 


debt equal to the whole of such capital 
and charge of the public debt, existing on 
the said 5th day of January 1786, hath 
been satisfied and discharged: and that, 
in like manner, an amount of public debt 
equal to the capital and charge of every 
Joan contracted since the said Sth day of 
January 1786, shall successively, and in its 
proper order, be deemed and declared to 
be wholly satisfied and discharged. when 
and as soon as.a further anmiount of capital 
stock, not less than the ‘capital of ‘such 
‘loan, in perpetual redeemable annuities, 


and .producing an interest equal to the 


dividends thereupon, shall be so redeemed 
oy transferred, 

_ 4. “That, after such declaration as 
aforesaid, the capital stock purchased by 


“the said commissioners, and standing in 


their names, in the books of the Governor 
.and Company of the Bank of England and 
ee the’ South Sea Company, shall! from 
time to time be cancelled, as if the same 


had been transferred for the redemption of 


_Jand tax, at such times and in such pro- 
“portions, not exceeding the amount of 
debt so. declared to be satisfied and dis- 
charged, after reserving thereout any sum 
ces rovision for 

payment of-all life annuities charge~ 
‘able upon: the sinking fund of Great Bri- 


tain, as shall be ‘directed by any act or 


he of Great Brin, 


purpose; \in order to make Provision foy 
the charge of any loan or loans théreahe 
to’be contracted upon the same funds orim 
curitiés, asate chargeable with thesaidstock 
so declared to-be satisfied and redeemed) 

_ 3. “That, in order more effectually tg 
secure the redemption of the public deby 
,conformably, to the provisions of the Acts 
of the 32d and 42d years’ of: his preseyt 
Majesty, it’ is expedient to enact thatil) 
sums granted for the reduction thereof,§ 


‘| the several Acts aforesaid, should 


ther continued, and made applicable jy 
thé reduction of all public debt nowex 
isting, or'which may be hereafter com | 
tracted during the présent war. 

6. “ That, in drder -to carry into effee, 
the provisions of the said Acts of ‘the’ $94 
and 42d of the King, for redeeming ey 
part of the national debt within the period 
of 45 years from the time of its creatio, 
it is ‘also eXpedient, ‘that ‘in future, when. 
ever the amount of the sum to be raised by 
loan, or by any other addition to the pub. 
lic funded debt, shall, in any year, er 
ceed the sum estimated to be applicable 
inthe same year, to the reduction of the 
‘public debt, an annual sum,’ equal to one 
half of the interest of the excess of the said! 
loan, or other addition beyond'the # 
estimated to be applicable, shall’ be st 
apart out of the monies composing the 
consolidated fund of ‘Great Britain, and 
shall be issued at the receipt of the Br 
chequer to thé governor and companyd 
‘the Bank of England, to be’ by them 
placed’ to the account ‘of the Commis 
sionets for the reduction of thie nation 
debt, and upon the remainder of such 
loan, or other addition, the annual sum d 
one percent. on. the capital of all perpe 
tual redeemable annuities created inte. 
spect thereof, according to the” provi 
sions of the said Act of the 32d*year of his 
present Majesty. 

‘7. © That, in order to prevent the it- 
crease of the public debt, by means of & 
chequer bills annually renewed, ‘or ober 
unfunded government: securities, bearing 
interest, it is expedient that, onthe sil 
‘day of January in every year, an accoutt 
be taken of all such exchequer bills; ant 
other government ‘securities, outstanding 
and charged upon funds not deemed't 
pable of making good the same, witli 
one year from such 5th day of January; 
and that a-sum equal to’ one ‘per 
‘thereupon be granted: out of the suppli@ 
‘of sichvyear to the’ said 
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for'the reduction of the national debt”: 
/ * 
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| ed upon. offenders. or ‘those disposed to 


commit offences to at least as greatade- 


That, for the purpose of giving'ef- 
fect to the above Resolutions, it is expe- 
dient that the said Act, passed inthe 42d 
year. of his present Majesty, be amended, 

9, « That it isexpedient to make provi- 
sion, that-an annual sum of 867,963/. being 
equal to one per cent..on the capital stock 
created in respect of several loans raised 
by virtue of divers Acts passed in the $8th, 
‘goth, and. 40uh and 42d: years of his -—pre- 
seat Majesty, and for the. interest. and 
charges of which provision was. made in 
the said 42d year of lis Majesty, shall be 
set apart out of the monies composing the 
consolidated fund of Great Britain, and 
shall be issued at. the receipt of the Ex- 
ehequer tothe governor and company of 


the bank of England, to be. by them issued 
to the commissioners for the reduction of 
thenational’debti 
10. “ That it is expedient to-make fur- 
ther provision. for the .more effectual and 
redemption of the land ‘tax,””. 


PrivaTety STEALING. 1x Suors Bitt.} 
Sir S« Romilly moved the third reading of 
the Bill for more effectaally preventing.the 
crime of stealing privately in shops, ware- 
houses, coach-houses and stables. 
«The Attorney General said, that. as the 
opposition of the Bill was reserved to the 
present stage, he now rose to express his 
disapprobation to it, and hoped his not 
having previously opposed it would not 
be construed into any admission that he 
had ever been inclined to give it his even- 
‘walsupport.. He wasconfidently assured, 
that this species of crime. had. increased, 
and that there were daily depredations 
committed in the shopa ‘of the metropolis. 
He therefore agreed with the preamble of 
the present Bill, in stating the prevalence 
‘ofthe crime. The only question was, 
what was the proper remedy to be ap- 
plied? He. did-not agree in the present 
Proposition, which went on the supposi- 
tion of justice being defeated by the seve- 
nity of the present law. Without-entering 
fully into the ground of the Bill, he had 
the authority of ‘those most versed the 
criminal law, that it would be foundinade- 
quate: all the judges were of that opinion, 
td so were the “Recorder and Common 
Serjeant, who’were so much versed’in the 
state of crimes in, London. Their opi- 
tions, he confessed, weighed very strong) 
with bim in the subject. ir 
the-severity of the-law'did not operate in 

atural to suppose that.the law operat- 
; 


ae 


& 


gree, as upon prosecutors or juries. The 
abstinence from prosecution ought tovbe- 
attributed to the expence and trouble that 
p must. be incurred, and not solely to a dis- 
inclination to enforce thepenalty of the 
statute/—~Insteid of stimulating prosecu- 
tion, which, was one of the. professed ob- 


bjects.of this measure, it appeared to him. 


to be rather calculated to “discourage 
it, since it repealed that part of the ofd 


statute which gave to prosécutors, in case 


of ‘conviction, a eertifitate;, exempting 


tion ofno mean importance to’ many classes 
of society.. He had already alluded to 
great and eminent authority, opposéd to 
the arguments by which his hon, ‘and 
Jearned friend supported: bis Bill, and he 
would now appeal: to experience, as fur- 
nishing additional objections to it. « One 


‘away the capital: part of ‘the punishment 


from the offence of stealing from petsons. 


privately. What then was the result of 
this alteration in thé law? He had the 


understood that it was now openly com.. 
mitted in the faceof day, that the streets 
were infested by gangs of, thieves, and 
that children were now, regularly trained 
to the commission of such offences.—To 
what could this increase of criminality be 
imputed but to the comparative mildness 
of the punishment’ of transportation, 
which, however severély it'might be 


in. a few cases, had ‘but small terrors’ for 
the desperate offender. ’ He recollected a 


recent instance which might show that he 
‘Was not incorrect in this opinion. 
been convicted, and was recog- 
nised as a person who had been long en- 
gaged in the commission of offences, and: 


whose wife had been previously transport- 


-ed to Botany Bay. This man’ naturally” 


-siting nothing-better than to be renioved’ 


toa distance trom his:own Country, at the 
expence of government.. Upon these prin- 


ciples, and under the circomstances'which, 


sthe authority éf his hon.-and learned friend, 


‘give his vote againét the third reading. 


as 
* 
e at 

— 


strongest assurances from. those imnie- 
diately concerned in the administration of 
the-criminal law, that the number of of- 
fences.of that description had greatly in- 
creased since the passing ofthat Act. He — 


them from. parochial duties—a considera- 


Bill had passed into a law, the Act taking» 


Aman) 
«solicited.to be sent out there likewise, de- _ 


he bad stated, knowing thatthe opinions 
of the judges. were in opposition to the mea~ 
sure, he must; however high his respect'for 
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872] HOUSE.OF;COMMONS, 

Mr, C. Snithysaid. afew words against 

Mrewbercromby observed, that if the pre- 

Seat were net@ new parliament he should 

_ «content himself with appealing to the 

consistency. of the House, and reminding 


them:that this measure had twice received’ 


_ the sanction of a former House of..Com- 

_. Mons, « He begged leave however now to 
offer.a _very»short. statement. of wheat ihe 
 @onceived’ the question -under. diseyssion 
really to: involve, and bis reasons for sup- 
porting the medsure. The first point that 

_ €laimed attention.was the discrepancy be- 


#ween the “law. and the practice, the con-. 


_ sequence of which discrepancy was the 

production. of ..various . inconveniences. 
Among these; the-principal undoubtedly 

the necessity under which judges.and 

Juries so:frequently laboured of commit~ 

. ting what.had been called pious perjuries, 

they could not in conscience and 
_ humapity enforce the execution of the 
law in particular cases...* The law hid 
down one -course of, proceeding, but the 
practice presented a result of a. very dif- 
ferent: nature.—Surely -no person, would 
such system as. thig was 

proper, to exist... If it were.suffered, -it 
. - ought to be Clearly proved, that by an al- 

feration it, some great practical evil 
would: be gceasioned.. “The-fundamental. 
ptinciple.of -bis andlearned friend's 
Bill was} ‘tliat 2 punishment certainly and 
the offence, would at- 
“tain. thee end. of-all criminal justice—the 
qpreventiom of crimes, much: more.effee- 
tually. than when it was left entirely de- 
pendent on the 
. _,wastried, “This he contended was a far 


n to.suffer that. law prescribe one 


which the offence: 
‘mode of 


‘of deterring* offenders, more than the yi’ 
certainty which now. existed, whenigy 
one in a hundred was executediuhder; 
law. With this ‘experience, off the 
fect which the repeal of ther 
punishment, ‘in the case! of depredation 
committed in bleaching-grounds, ‘had py. 
duced, supported by the known reluctang 
of persons to come. forward to prosetay. 
law inflicted-a punishment whith 
-shose persons did not consider cominens. 
rate with. the -offence~ perpetrated; by 
thought an’ alteration in the law 
viously mecessary; “There was @ report 
then lying on the table, from the judgesiy 
India, containing curious inform. 
tion on the subject ‘of the’ criminal lay: 
and from this it appeared, that while pep 
sons ‘in-this country: were combating i 
support of this uncertainty of punishmem, 
their fellow-subjects, in another part.of the 
‘world, were contending for another 
ciple—that. principle which the Hou 
were now called upon to adopt, and whieh, 
‘ifthey acted wisely, they wovld-suppor, 
The judges of India’ were favourablé 
this ‘alteration of the «law, -coyatty 
which, till a recent period, was very mach 
disturbed. This circumstance * he) men 
tioned, to shew that the principle ofthis 
hon. and learned friend,, was 
dangerous, so alarming, or so 
opponents seemed to'imagine. He hope 
that the arguments which had*beenvat- 
“duced against the measure, on formet 
casions,. would not now. be »résorted ita 
He» apprehended: it would no longer be 
attributed to those who supported’ tt, that 
they wished to. exelude the judges ftom 
all-diseretion whatever—that, he-belieyéd, 
was abandoned. ‘Ner, did he think 
would-new be said, that it was foundeddt 


«thing and the practice to deviate into ano- 


vany charge of the law not being bumanely 
 sher.—The learned gentleman (the Attor- 


administered ,at-present.- was, 
introduced for the purpuse of preventing 
Athe:commission of: crimes, theincreasé 
which the’ learned gentleman (the “Ar 
torney- General}. bad himself admitted: | 
Mr. Wetherall; adverting to the latter.ob- 
servationsof the hon. and learned:gentlé 
man, stated, that if the Act which 
‘ed.»the capital part of the of 
ing from the person private ope 
todiminish the number offender the 
| argument drawn from. analogy mighit be 
'| fairly. applied to the present Bill, theo 
ject of which,was, to extend. the abolitit 
‘| of dhe. punishmentof death to the offend 
that privately. from shops. ..Bubl 


ave the. effect of every legitimmt 


\gey-General) asserted; that the Bill pro- 

| ceeded entirely on theory ;- and, in-oppo- 
‘gition»to .it,.be appealed to practice and 
“experience... also.would he—he would: 
the expériénce afforded in-anotber. 

art ofthe kingdom.  Although-found:in 

‘another part:of the kingdom, it by no 

the force of his argument, 
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sidered asa fair éample’of'the chimerical 
views and 


rale'of infer that because gn | 
experiment had failediwith respect to.one 
statute, it. must necessarily succeed when 
upon another.- The: question was, 
didthe former experiment proceed ? «Upon 
a subject. of this kind the opinion of the- 
chief justice of England:appeated to him 
jo claim. the “most respectful deference 
ai@'attention, and he could state: to the 
House that Jord: Ellenborough had de- 
clared, that the Act to which he had re- 


ferred, with respect to the punishment of | 


sealing from the person, had. increased 
thatoflence to an. enormous: and.alarming 
degree.” “There were but two. grounds on 


that he had read’ through. four octavo vo+ 
lames with a view of forming-a correct 
opinion of this Bill, he hoped that it would: 
be allowed he had exerted. some industry. 
It contained: much cutieus information, 
and a good deal of instruction. But, hav- 
ing perused it attentively, he still remain- 
ed unconvinced ‘by the arguments which. 
were adduced im favour of the theory. 
For his own part, -he»valued. the living 
practical opinion of lord Ellenborough 
adthe other judges more than all the 
theories of all: the speculative writers, the 
Voltaires and the Rousseaus included, 
which this country or,Brance or the whole 
of Europe. had :ever -produced. In’ the 
work to. which-he alluded, the doctrine of 
mt punishing crimes» with death was | 
riedto avery greatextent. . An instance 
was given as.an illustration of thisdoctrine 
where a strong,man robbed another, by 
means so powerful, of 2,000. The 
petton robbed» endeavoured» to defend 
himself,-and struck-the depredator—the 
latter, however; being of a cooler temper, 
refrained from .using. personal _vio- 
lence; ‘and, therefore, it was cont 
because, having received this provocation, 
he had not added thurder:to. robbery, that 
he ought not tobe punished capitally. It 
was-carrying the: theory rather too far, to 
hy; As you: have’-not proceeded to the 
ixiteme of violence, which your strength 
you shall notibe visited bythe 


ay 


26,°1818. 
the extravagant notions’ with 
which the book pabounded.. The 
great fundamental principles ofall'crimi+ 
nal Jegislation had been laid’ down by an 
illustrious writer to consist in, either esta- 
blishing: and ‘measuring penal inflic- 
tions of the law, ‘by a certain invariable — 
standard; of in fixing them at abigh point » 
ofseverity, and leaving’ to the discretion 
of the judges the .powerof enforcing’ or 
mitigating, pro're nata; the application of 
the law: Dr. Paley laid down these two 


given standard of punishment was attached ” 
to every offence; the other, where a 
greater punishment was affixed to crimes — 
than-it would ‘be always necessary. to in- 
flict, leaving it in the discretion of the’ 
judges to-diminish it. “On the latter prin-. 
ciple the law ef. England, was: built, and 
he saw no necessity for it; while 
the judges were actuated ‘by feelings of 
Upon the principle. maintained by the 
supporters of the present B#ll, allthe Acts 
implicating the punishment.of transporta- 
tion ought to be repealed, for:he might 
venture to say that neither that. nor the | 
‘punishment of any statutable offence what- 
ever had been originally. enacted with a - 
view of being rigorously enforced ane en- 
tirely withdrawn from the superintending — 
and .controuling discretion of those 
gaged. in the ‘administration of the: law. 
Acting on the new principle, they might . 
go on to destroy every criminal statute 5" 
for it was well known, that, 80° cases’ 


the maximum of punishment attached tot 
an offence, the judge commuted it fora — 
less severe penalty. He did not: prefer. 
the old law to the new which ‘sv 


der an established system, he required that : 
changed should be great, paramount, afd: 
~Nothing could, he appre-* 
hen 


fect, than-to. propagate among the"péaple: 
an opinion that the laws by whichthey 
were governed were crué} or pugatory,» 


any deficiency: of humanity ‘or attention, 
He-had himself an. entire ‘confidence 


‘the integrity and wisdom of those exalted: 


This ahightbe con 


— 


& 
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distinct systems of law— the.one Where 


ontof 100,:in which transportatidi was, 


gested, merely on the ground that 
old ; but before he consented to surrén= Pe 


the advantages for which it was to be ex- : ie 


ed, be more mischievous should these 
discussions unfortunately produce thabef® 


and that inthose-high quarters from which. 
their administration proceeded theré wast” 


Personages: who? Billed ‘wie judicial 
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‘Jaw: could be founded—experience, which was 
per. against*the principles. of this hom, and 
ig in earned friend the proposer ofthis mea- 
men, wre, and.theory, which conld alone be 
of tle produced:im- its support. « “He shad lately 
prin. met with a work purporting tobe a digest 
ed of all the speeches and treatises that fad 
hich, ever been published on, the subject.of the 
port, pusishment.of death, and when he stated 
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Ps 
ed integrity wisdom. with. 
which-they discharged’the arduous fine, 
tidns of their exalted: situation. . He: gg, 
gretted> that one of the most prevalent 
ults of the present-day was’ a want of | 
réverence for those high magistrates ayho 
were not more “useful to the community 


HOUSE COMMONS, \Biioaely Stealing én Shopo-Bitt 
_ 4, tions in this country.” “Until he'should see unexatiy 

them abusing their functions and’ pervert- 
that sacred deposit, that constant’ living 
principle which, as ‘Dr. Paley’ had said, 

the law -entrusted to thém, to’ purposes.of 

unreasonable severity and sangdifary jus- 

» tice, he should feel it’his duty to resist the 


tA 


C 


— 


further introdaction of an innovating 


Spirit into’the criminal ‘legislation’ ofthe 


€thpire, especially as he was: aware that 
-Many persons considered that change: was 
improvement, and contained the principles 
of amelioration in itself* 
“Mr. Stephen.expreased-his concurrence 
With seVeral of the principles and sénti- 
ments avowed by his hon. and Jearned 
friend. fe could not help-tamenting 
that ‘instead of confining his arguments to 


"the very concise Bill then on the table, he 


had thought it necessary to enter .into'a 

réfutation of the principles* contained: ‘in 
that voluminous work, which he was sorry 
_ that his valuable time had’ been misap- 
plied in reading, so far'as it borereference 
to ‘the measure before them, he 

Was unacquainted with the'Work: but he 
«was sure if his learned friend had “heard 


-the arguments with which the’ hon. and: 


than they were venerable for their private 
virtues. « But although’ it was extren 

plausible to say that the practitioners of 4 
science were the best judges of the policy 
ofany deviation from: an established 

tem, yet was this a principle that could by 
maintained-by a reference to examples} 
‘A strong feeling against any alteration jg 
established systems, always pervaded this 
bodies of men who were connected wih 
them. If they referredto the history. of 
improvements in medicine, it ,would) bg 
found that Dr,James’s: discovery ofantis 
mony being ‘a specific in fevers, hadi 
contend with the general opposition of the 
faculty ; as was the case likewise with th 
first introduction of the practice of inoew 
‘ation; and’ more lately still, of) vaccinna 
tion. There was a-natural propensity ‘ig 
all men, and neither. learning nor wisdom 
coold* always remove it, to resist) every 


species of changeor-deviation from: este 
| blished-or ancient*usages. With respett 
to the opinion of lord Ellenborough, which 
| had been'cited by his hon. and -leatned 
friend, he was at a loss to know howahe 
constat could be. satisfactoril made 
to, that fact. What.-more 

‘| other: consideration weighed with himu 
supporting the present. measure wasy,the | 
advantage of introducing certainty: into 
the feelings with’ which the awful »petiod 
when. the sentence. of the law was (pr 
nounced would be contemplated both by 
the ‘unhappy prisoner himself and: thow 
-| on whom his fate. was destined to operate 
as an example. . It was not the actualsub 
ferance of death that infused terror aiid 
| spread a contagious influence, “it waspths 
first communication of the sentence ulter 
ed with the usual: solemnity*that most 
powerfully impressed: the: human heat 
with those sensations which produced 
pentance and deterred from.crime, ‘What 
was there so-well calculated to, dissipal® 
| these terrors, and°toannihilate that whole 
some influence, as the knowledge thatvit 
not’more. than one «case in twenty ## 
the sentence: carried ‘into: execution? 
by | should.be consideréd by those»who ins 
that the law operated..as forcibly. 


fe fenders 4s on prosecutors: and 


dearned mover of the present Bill’ bad in- 
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al, that the former ogly, knew, the law 
the practice, and A, B,, and, 
the companions-of the depredation of the: 
latter, and who been, ‘tried for the” 
same offence; had only been transported, 
apunishment not ver terrific. to old ‘and 
practised offenders. . It wasthus that when | 
acasesoccurred where thelaw was. put in 
execution, the criminal. had.in some mea- 
sure the appearance,:as had been truly 
said by his hon. and learned friend (sir S. 
Romilly) of being,entrapped and ensuared 
into his fate. . It had, then, the effect only 
of exciting sympathy and. commiseration 
in his behalf,.and feelings of hatred. and 
horror at the cruelty of. that sentence’ 
which had operated in the. particular jn- 
stance. with’ such’ partial .severity:; »He 
pext adverted ,to necessity which 
juries were-under of trifling with. the so- 
lemn obligation of an oath, for the purpose: 
of,evading the severity of the Jaw. He 
acase at which-he had been 
‘present when a young man, and attending 
trials at the Old Bailey, of 


probandi ofthe argument lay om those — 
existing law. The,statute of king William, 
which altered the:commonlaw, was framed 
in the best times of the coustry,and.by 
parliament aboubding ‘with enlightened. 
men, The preamble stated. that the. crime “ . 
having greatly increased,if wawexpedient 
to ‘provide a mew remedy; and now, the 
very.same pleawyas urged to induce the 
House to,undo what done, aud 
revert. to the old principles of thescotimon 
law.’ The Bill he considered highly. 
injarious. to the,interests of "socjepy..« 

stead of ameliorating the’ sitdation 
subject, it would, by, encouraging crime, 

be found in the end a measureof sévetity, 

and not of mercy... He was obliged to his 

hon. and learned: friend (Mr, Wetherall) for 
having read the extract with which hehad* 
favoured the’ House sincé ithad’putthem? » 
in possession ,of lord. opie" « «. 


niom on the subject, which was enutledto" »- 


the utmost.atiention.. The Acts which the 


* 


woman’ who was indicted for. rébbing her }.at-thé time ofthe Reyolution, in the best» 


master: of a sideboard. of ‘plate. Jt ap- 

peared, however, in the-coursé, of the pro- 

secution, that she had been seduced:by 
master, that her character had been. before 
unimpeached, and her whole demeanour 

during the time of her imprisonment and | 
trial so expressive of. anguish and contri-. 
tion, that although 


of judges was proverbial, « 


period of our history.; and had ~ 
tion of men,.whoge abilities were equal to 
any which ithe present, age couldebeast 5. 
and he conjd.see no-reason: for hazarding, 
by-an. experiment, that which thet wise 
dom-had produced.—If the presenti meas, 
sure: was carried, a Similar apphication 
would be made to. alter anotherpartefthe.- 
criminal law ; until, step,by.step,;the whole 
was removed, .But when it was founhd’so, 
beneficial, in its applieation, be 
would. not bé’set aside to make-room.. 
theories.» When an ifnoyation onthe law 
was proposed. in former times‘the answer 


of our forefathers was—< Nolumus Leges, 
Anglie mutari;” and he - 
swer .would always be returned. 
hoped that.the principle laid down would" 
ever he acknowledged. by that 
that before any innovation wasresorted ta, 
avery clear case. shovld be madé ont of. 
the necessity for it. But this was not thes .. 
case; it was scarcely possibletlatthe law: 
agit stood could ever have, the: effect.” 
against which guards were sought to, by a? ‘ 
provided.. If it could’ be*shewn, thatva’ 
single’ individual had soffered under’the 
exigting Jaw, who ought not to have suf * 4 

ed; he would. yote forthe alteration, for ~ 

thought it was better that propertyste 
any. extent, should be, sacrificedyather 
than the life of one individual; sBotthe" 
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very Me stolen was a silver tankard, the judge told 2 
mn the jury that, he. had purposely abstained 
from asking-any question relative to. the 
inl) value of the property; and that if, 
iol HP Were satisfied, they would. find the pri- i 
pi: ME soner not guilty of the capital part of the a 
charge, of which she was accordingly ac- 
how quited. There was no man, at all .con- 
gat HE Versant with the proceedings in. criminal 
courts, who did not know that cases. of the 
a same description were perpetually occur- 
And not’ this habit of .trifling 
ter! witha joror?soath a serious inconvenience, 
ot and might it not, ‘when once. contracted, 
by & comparatively easy transition, be ex- 
tended to other cases, in which the same’ 
[iat Conscientious feeling could not be urged 
pale extenuation? He entirely agreed that 
ole: innovation in an;abstract was an evil, 
tin and that it ought. ‘always to be, regarded 
Pith an eye of jealousy.; but the measure 
before the House was, in fact, no inndya- |' 
tion, but a restoration of 
the-suspension of upwards of a 

Serjeant that the 


3 
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prisoner, had.—After the con-. 
yieted him, he still-had his petition to the 
ecrown; and, by the crown it was sub- 

mitted,to"the »consideration ef those mi- 
listers, who conducted the’ govergment of 

the ecountry.— Unies, therefore, thosé hon. 

sperséns*could be suspected of a design’to 

«sacrifice, hé was sureto have justice. 
under the existing law. The 
Jearnéd Serjeant, in conclusion, observed, 
' that the Objection against the uncertainty 
| applied no less to the mea- 
‘sure now Under consideration, than to that 
which it wonld repeal, for a discretion was 
in the’hands of the judge, by which 
he*éould commute transportation for fine 

or imprisonment. 

t,t Me. Dickinson, in order to show the im- 
propriéty of leaving a’latitude of séyerity 
|"=* . «“to the discretion of a judge, and to refute 
* the assumption of those. who contended 
that"they would always lean to'the of 

~“ mercy, stated, that to. his knowledge per- 
ns committed for offences in the west of 
Erigland, and whose'guilt was at all du- 
ious, were frequently mést anxious to as- 
©eértaini whether ‘or ‘not the late judge, 
» Buller,would come the Circuit, conceiving 
“that ifttiat learned person were not to try 
them, they had very good growhds to lope 
for an "acquittal. In sapporting the Bill 
he ved, that as alearned gentleman’ 
(Mr. Wetherall) bad read an extract from 
werk, he also should take ‘the’ liberty of 
quoting 2 passage from Ruffhead’s 
erndite and excellent preface to his Sta- 


t 


> 


® ‘to breathe toomuch the spirit of 


severity—under them, persons are hurried 
. out of the world, for slight trespasses, who, 


i 


» 


«bya litle care, ‘might be made useful | 


members of society.” He would also re- 


«mind tHe learned gentleman of the words 
i... + ofan ancient poet of great celebrity, who. 
was ‘no Jess capable of laughing at and 
ridiculing the follies and vices of the age 
» int which he lived, than he was calculated 
40 form rules worthy the respect and obe- 

ience posterity. He thus expressed’ 
bithself in favour of a certain. equality 
of commiensurate- with the, 
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tates, where he’ obserred—* Our statute | 


having been inoperative fora length of 
time, thence that shard 
no “necessity “for its. being expunged, 
should be reminded, that during that time 
almost every writer who had had occasion 
to advert to it had reprobated its contin). 
ance on the statute book. If the system 
which would be altered by the Bill was 
one of yesterday, then he would agree 
it ought to be tried for a longer periods 
but, ‘when, after the experience of a cen. 
tuty, it.was found ineffectual, it ought t 
be. removed. The. Attorney General 
seemed to think that-the existing Acts had 
the effect of operating, in terrorem, to prev 
vent crimes. They certainly were sufi. 
cient todeter those who were well edicated 
from, the commission of offences ; . but this 
was not the case with the lower classes of 
society, who were destitute of, education, 
and who possessed, in a high, degree, the 
spiritofadventure. To the general severity 
of punishments he was altogether adverse, 
he was of opinion that they had byno” 
means the éffects they were supposed.to 
Ahave, and if any fact-was sufficient to de 
cide a question; this in his.mind was most 
completely decided by that of the depre-; 
dations ofspickpockets being more ‘fre. 
quently exercised amidst the crowds which 
‘usually assembled before Newgate on 
days when there happened to be an exe. 
cution at the front of that prison than ta 
any other situation whatsoever. . Povetty, 
a hatred to labour, and a dislike to. con: 
finement, were the principal incentivés.to 
crime. The-surest punishment, thérefore,., 
was, to inflict poverty, labour, and: con 
finement, on those who. transgressed the 
law. As he could see no evil whatever 
which was likely to result from the»Bill 
and:as, on the contrary, he expected much 
good to arisefrom it, he conceived sit went 
to. provide a moderate and em 
alteration of the law, it should accordingly 
have his support. 
Sir Frederick Flood argued warmly in 
favour of the: Bill, contending, ‘that the.’ 
law it went to alter was not one of those 
by which any of the great ,interests of so 
ciety were protected, It left the enact 
ments against burglary, and other duting 
crimes, subject as ever to be py aba" by 
severity, warding .it off only from those 
}whose guilt was by no means »of very 
great atrocity.“ Nothing could, in hit 
opinion; be a greater outrage on all‘the 
feelings of humanity. .than’ the inequality’ 
of” our+criminal’ lawse The, person whe 
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The passage he had. quoted: sufficie de 
_proved'that the supporters of the 
Were not advocating a theory. of po 
[they pressed upon the fact’ of tbe statute 
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of o a cast-off cover fromi a. warehouse, was | from the Statute Book,.was'never'pat in.» . 
jiable to &-punishmentthan which nothing |"execution; and it ifereniaining dnrepeale 
d, more severe Could be awarded against the |'ed, under these circumstances, Cqulddetér, 
ne most cruel:and daring violator of human, indiyidyals, who were: not sufficiently ins. 
on rights. y formed toy be, aware. of it, fron’ the”com- , 
“Mr. Frankland opposed the Bill. He | mission of crimes, he conceived there were 
2m conceived that very erroneous views were | Very strong reasons for allowing it to-res ye 
sometimes fotmed of the principles upon | main. To repeal the law’ was mot, to” 
hat which criminal laws were enacted. With’| obtain a»certain degree of impbnity for 
jespect to the law which the present Bill | those who’ were called petty delinquents, 
way meant to alter, we were not to con- | for that they had already% it.was* merelys 
to template the crime, the repression of which | to call aloud to them, to inform them that’ "  *° 
ral constituted its object, with a reference | they might rest assured they:should 
had merely to the proportion of moral delin- riably and permanently enjoy it, and ag ~~‘ 
quency which it involved, we were also to | it were to invite them to pilfer.* 
take into the account the temptation, to |.to place arguments’ in favour of ‘villainy>: 
ted commit it inevitably held out by reference | in the hands of such experienced rogues, .° » 
this: the existing state of. society, and like- | as might feel disposed to entice the yooth, 
sof Me wise the amount. of inconvenience which | of either sex, ito the paths in which they... -° 2° 
ion, Me might be sustained by. the persons whose | themselves. thought proper to wale ‘He 
the foperty the law was intended to protect. | could suppose a person of ‘this. description 
rity, An ample illustration of the "poner he | meeting in the'street with a friendlessand 
was endeavouring to establish, might be | unprotected lad; and, after having asy 
yn0 MM drawn from the state of the Jaws with’ certained his condition, inviting himtoan. 
yespect to forgery; no one’ thought | association his iniquitous pursuits,.*by 
des of altering the laws with respect to} an assurance, that’ to beisent to Botany, 
most that crime, noone conceived they were | Bay was the. worst that could happento — . 
pres, of excessive severity; but yet’no one | him. in the event of detection. He ould 
free could dispute that such severity was not | not let slip:the presént opportunity of * 
hich: HR dealt out in the ratio of the. amount | madverting on the manner in which the” * 
2, of guilt which the action involved. | name of Draco, the legislator of antiquity; 
exe- very was simply a form of the crimen falsi, | so remarkable for severity, was-used upom. , 
ania HR of the violation of property upon. false | all occasions. ‘This, man’s name was a. ;_ 
etty) and fraudulent pretences, which not being | kind of talismanic word, which it 
con: | ‘in any other case equally injurious to.the | always deemed sufficient to use, with Suf- 
interests of society, was in none punished | ficient copiousness of repetition,"*whenever, q 
with the same measure of severity. The question of mitigating the severity of, 
crime, indeed, to-the perpetrator of which | penal\laws happened to be agitated » 
the the present“ Bil went to render impunity | when it would-be held forth beagon, 
tevet more certain, was but little inferior in | warning from the’ shelves of cruelty, ina. 
Bill) atrocity as well as in its injurious effects | preface to the statutes, in a fair.and ample. 
much tothose who suffered from. it, He would | volume, with the King’s arms blazoned 
we desire the’ House to consider the situation | the title page, it was difficult’to say into’ 
eral: ofthe shopkeeper, obliged in the course.) ‘what species of document it might, tind-its) 
ingly of bis business to display his goods in such | way at fast, Of this h& was satisfied, th 5% 
amanver as to’ attract, together with ‘his was frequently used by those, 
nly 0) customers, those unworthy persons from | not understand themselves in what man-. 
whose rapacity hehad ‘no defence, but {Wer ‘lusttation of their arguments. 
those what the salutary terror of the law be derived fromit.. ge 
of so plied, Reposing, ashe did, a great dea |. Sir'S. Romilly,qn rising to, reply tor. 
entac cree of confidence in those who came into} someof the arguments which 
duting bis premises; he would” ask, ‘could .a | urged against the Bill, said he should n 
sed by greater degree ‘of be well ima- trespass.long.on the patience of ‘ 
those gined, than was fairly imputable to those | nor @idjbe intend to have troubled.shem at, ~ 
f who could take vadvantage of that: confi- all, were it*not that he found it necessary 
in hiv dence to despoil him “of his property.” ‘Te | in justification of himself, “ Tothose mem- 
all the Was well known, ‘by. all those ‘who éoild 


possibly be supposed interested the’ 
cause of humanity, that the punishmént 


mhich it was theobject of the Bill to etase 


bers whio had not before heard him on cae, Fb. 


subject, it would afford satisfaction to heat 


his-,wa not: theory; and. though 


ae gentlemen who opposed 


the present 


who 
stable 


> 
mete 


Bill obliged him. by: beStowing'on him the 


inyreality the theorists. It would be’ 
relief to those gentlemen who object- 


tovhimi that he was ‘accustomed to in-. 
dulge ia fanciful theories, when he assured 
them’ that. he: would now cautiously ab- 

» stain from -obtruding on their attention any 
* thin of, that kind ; at the same time “he 
i could not help observing, that this.charge, 
» frequently preferred against him, was by 
means well-founded; on the contrary, 
had the ‘satisfaction of thinking that 
jthose,who were most forward in accusing 
jim, were themselves addicted to the 
. practice they.condemned. He really was. 
Moticonscious that he. had attempted’ to 
apport any measures such as that which 
Brees s. the object of the present Bill by theo- 
wetical arguments ; ,he had always, in 
© @eavonting to recommend, them to the 
House, sélied principally. on facts, and he 


ea* 
& 


» 


had very. diligently laboured to put the 
Lae qi in ‘possession of those facts. ‘These 
practical men, as they would have. them- 


selves supposed, .however, opposed 

‘the Bill, brought no in 
support’ of their opinions. They dis- 
_ |.claimed even to have recourse to those 
» © © facts bearing on the subject which they 
«hhadbefore them. He was sorry not to’ 
~.’ ‘Have heard the sentiments of his hon. and 
Jearned friend (the Solicitor General) .on 
. . this measure, considering. how gratifying 
it must have been tothe House to learn 
thé,opinion of a learned gentleman of his 
great experience on the subject. The 


iq 


ae de law, enacted in the reign illiam 3, 
‘which made robbery to the amount of 

more than 5s. withont any aggravated cir- 
cumstances, a capital offence, should re- 
main-on the statute book. Without at all 
©. to the changes produced by the. 
“Japse'o _time, and. even ‘to the change in 
. «©, the opinion of the judges since the time of 
king William, aw hon. and. learned friend 
of his’ (Mr. Wetherall) called on the’ 


 .-ourcriminal law, and.for information on 
that head. referred them to a work of, Dr. 
-. Paley. This, however, was .a work not 
‘+ founded on an enquiry into the ancient sys- 
‘, of our criminal !aw, but into the nature 
‘of that law as it had- been practised’ in mo- 
_  dern times:. Now, be would: rethind the 
House, that for. a considerable time the, 
judges:had, without being charged with in- 
_ dulging in theories,seen occasion to swerve 


im their practice from the spirit of legislaw 
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te 
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simple question now at issue 


{House to adhere to the'ancient system of | 


tive enactment; a spirit, which by th 
way, had not been by any. means a ways 
dormant, as the panishment in question 
inflicted till within the reign 
present Majesty ; and the frequericy wii, 
which it had been inflicted could be ‘gy. 
certained froma Howard’s book on prisons 
From this it appeared that.from the yey 
1749 1771 the number tried was'g5y 
of whom 109, or nearly one half} wef 
convicted. Within the last five years, 
the other hand, in London. alone, ther 
had been tried for similar offences 183, of 
whom were convicted only 18, being ofl 


18 convicted not one had been éxeeuies, 
Now, he asked how the disparity betwee 
the number tried and the number od, 
victed was to be accounted for, on any othe 
principle but che unwillingness of thejuy 
to find the property stolen to be oft 
value required: by the Act ?—He asked, 
could any stronger argument against am 
existing law be conceived, than that etinies 
not only increased but ‘multiplied unde 
it?—Or, could any thing be ‘more absitd 
than that the punishment-of death should 
continue to be held out as applicable 
offences of a more trivial nature, where it 
was perfectly well known that eo pi- 
nishment would never be inflicted? 
was said that the: Bill repealing the caps 
tal part of the -punishment for’ privately 
stealing from the person had had thee- 
fect of increasing that crime. He denied 
that that crime had increased since the 
passing of the Act repealing the capital 
part. of the punishment ;. but if the het 
was so, it remained to be shewn thatshe 
alteration in the law had been the came 
of it. For if crime in general had’ in 
creased, it would be rather too muchto 
hold that the increase of it in this patticv: 
lar instance, had been caused by the alte 
ration in the law. The increase of ctim 
in general would be apparent from theft 
turns before the House; and could with 
fairness be, attributed in a-very principal 
degree, only to the uncertainty of the pv 
nishment, or rather to the. certainty that 
no such punishment as that provided for 
“the offence would: be inflicted. The 
whole committals in the year 1805; 
throughout the kingdom, for offences 
this kind, amounted to 980—in 1806 
-890—in 1807 to 1017—in 1808 to 1110= 
in 1811 to 1242—and in 1812 to) 4% 
So that in those six years the committal 
had” increased upwards of 500. Now, 


** 


otder see what alteration had been 


one in 10 of those indicted, and’ of the. 
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the fected, it.was Necessary to. enquire what,| men, and faculty men,’'and the great . 
Nays number of persons had been executed for |\periority of experience over speculation, 
had those.crimes since, the latest of the periods | that they never once condescénded to a 
hi mentioned. _There had not been: one:— | look ‘at. the returns laid upon the table. ~ 
wit, He. bad been accused of ringing .the | As to thé terror held-out by these unexe- 
changes on impracticable’ theories, but he | ‘cuted punishments, on which so much 
song, bad never dealt in theories ; be had sup-'| stress had been laid, it was purely chime~ =» 
year plied the House with facts—he rical, they hadno such effect. Let 
‘250, on facts, plain demonstrative facts; but House.for a moinent remember how vast 
gomething very much like theory had difference’ there was between the great 
arrayed against him., But the Act | ‘number of indictments and the-small num- 
here of 1809 had produced happy results. As) ber of convictions which formerly took: ave, 
8, of noble and learned lord (Ellenborough) | place, and the nearer proportion between 
was reported to have said, that the'altera- | the convictions and’: indictments which 
ME tion in the law as to privately stealing ‘were now observed. The fact was, that». 
ste), rom the person had caused an increase of { juries were mot to be found who would 
ven tbat offence; but he denied that the mere” find guilty on such sanguinary laws. I¢ 
increase 1D the number of committals was by the statement. _Be- 
other offence proved the. assertion, as the | fore the passing of that Bill, within a | 
might be attributable ‘to.the in-| cific period thirty were indicted, but one fou 
Fike of crime .in general, and. also to |,only was found guilty; and after the Bill 
(he fact that since the alteration inthe law, | became a law, within thesame period 99» 
were less disinclined to prosecute. | were indicted, and 45 out of that number « 
[he authority of the Lord, Chief Justice | were convicted. 
had been often referred to—it was assum- |. The reason of this evidently was, that. | 
bstid be bis opinion, that the crime of steal- | the law being less sanguinary, the junes 
oil ing privately from the person had increas- | ‘did not hesitate to convict men when evi-~ ~". , 
Since the capital part-of the. punish- | dence had proved them to be guilty. To: 
Ment had been taken. away. But he had | keep these sanguinary Acts standing. on 
pt declared the same opinion that the crime | the statute books, as threats, was much sfver 
Jad increased in 1808, before the passing | worse’ than useless; for that fact often’ 
capi ofthe Act. He did not know why the au- | prevented men ‘from being: convicted ~* . & 
ately thority of the Lord Chief Justice should } when they really were guilty. Many in- . : 
‘ee. besingled, out as superior to every other] stances could be adduced’ to show, that." 
be.did not try so many criminal causes as | in consequence of the laws regarding 
ete Ue other judges; nor was it possible for | some particular offences being so. ‘very —* & 
api any judge apounlty to ascertain whether | sanguinary, men who had beer guilty of he 
the crime had | really increased or not——'| those offences, even in an aggravated de- 
stihe 20¢ Dumber of prosecutions at any period | gree, were not even proceeded against. 
aut easy to ascertain, not the number of | This applied particularly to bankrupts. 
din Me fences; and that the namber of prosecu-,| How many bankrupts were guilty-of those » i 
cho Me {10S would be greater in proportion to the | offences which ‘the’ law made punishable 
tics of offences was what had been | withdeath, such assecreting theirproperty, 
20feseen and foretold as the consequence | and not appearing to their commission, 
cine ME 0) Passing this Act. In 1805 there were | yet who were never proceeded against : ae Oe 
heft- ME 29, PeTsons indicted for this offence, and | such’was the terrible severity of the law. 
with My. one convicted ; in 1806, 31 persons | (Hear!) Its terrible severity was such that 
acipal pos one convicted; in thenext year, | no one could be found to prosecute, for oo 
eo indicted, and three convicted; and in| there were but very few creditors who” =~ . 
y that 808, from January till June, when the | could-ever think of proceeding against aC; 
ed for Sapital part of the punishment was abolish-|-bankrupt, however deeply that bankrupt =~" — 
The ed, there were. 31 persons indicted for | might have injured them, when sach pro-" 2 
1805, Aisling privately from the person. Such | ceeding was to endanger the man’s 
diol qi ibe Progressive increase of this crime Though those offences were extremely com- - 
306 his Bill had passed, which had} mon, as most be well known'to those & 
1106 ae considered as the subsequent effect |, had any thing to do with bankruptcies, yet > 
48h ; , the passing of that Bill. So little at- had there been only four prosecuted ae 
did, those gentlemen who talked | in half a century! Bat-was it'surprising © 
«Bay. te soch law remained a mere dead. 
up with their zealabout’practical | letter on the statutes? If those offes 
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‘Steting’tn Shops Bit. 
by. kibd and most indulgent father, was i 
ld | hon. and learned gentleinan, 
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0 prepared say, that he would: make 
fo | aSsault capital in all cases whatever? 
‘so, he must bring in an entirely new cog 
| of faws, and if it would not offend hig'hag 
fit resulting’ from out a terror | friend near ‘him to repeat the name; fy 
"whieh 4was- ‘not. carried into: execution? | would “advise the learned serjeant tp jg, 
to contend for it-on the ground of its | scribe them with the name of Draco, Th, 
Deisig.a terror, was, a very ba argument. learned member had quoted the maxi, 
Men who referred, to facts,.who, did not | * Nolumus leges Anglie moutari.’? By 
‘in theories, were well. convinced he must beg to’remiind him when and how 
“See of this. Gentlemen -Were. fond of facts, | those words were»applied. They wer 
he would appeal, by way, of illustra. | used by the barohs when they resisied th 
tion, to an itstance given by a respectable | attempt to overturn the whole systema 
Barrow, in-his a¢count of. thé | our laws, and to introduce the old Roma 
Cape of Good Hope. .When he arrived | forthe common law of the lands If they 
 there, the law: still ordered breaking..on were to be quoted against all alterationsiq 
the wheel and torture for certain offences ; | the existing’ laws, why then the tearne 
~ < apd when it.was proposed to repeal these | serjeant would have appealed to. them 
laws, all the Jawyers exclaimed loudly |. when it was first proposed.in the timed 
> against the repeal; they said, that though |queem Anne to have witnesses exauiined 
“> me¥er put in force, these punishments were | ‘in favour of the prisoner, or when it Ws 
Recéssary .in terrorem, and: that simple |. proposed to extend the benefit. of clergy 
-_..»* strangling witha cord would not have any | to'women as well as men, of when it jas 
effect.’ ‘The judges were of the same opi- | determined to abolish the being able’ 
nion. The laws were, however, repealed, | ‘read, as the criterion which was to pie 
and the consequence was, than an applica- | clude capital punishment in ceFtain Case 
Sg tion-was soon after made by the hangman | Such must have’ been the effect.of ‘apply. 
to have’ a pension assigned him, as. owing | ing the learned serjeant’s measures during 
to the dimmution of the number 6f crimi- | all times—such would have beén the the 
nals, his. place was become a sort of sine- racter of the failures of statesmen, had it 
.<) eure. Strangling, putting on the rack and | always been thought that things ought ip 
wr beheading, were punishments which were |‘ be left as they were. But the Attomey 
~ stillenforced there by the letter of the law, | General differed from the learned serjeant 
‘y be statesmensaw that they were never | He had said that the crime had increased, 
*.. enforced, in fact, and that the continuance | and that of course the law ought to beal: 
of the law’was detrimental rather than | tered with tlie view of meeting sachin 
‘otherwise. They applied for the repeal | crease; but such alteration the’ leartied 
~ of them—but the continoance of the laws | serjeant would not allow ; no, he would 
was defended on the ground of their being | let evils multiply, but he would touch the 
’* waluable as'aterror. They continued but | law, not for the purpose of preventing 
"were never enforced, and the consequence ; such increase. With respect to the sé 
“was, that the poor executioner petitioned | tence of death, it had been said that there 
the government for a pension, offering at | ‘were ‘different’? ways of pronouncing 
the same time to give up his fees of office! | —one way when the crimigal was really 
‘With respect to the authority of the judges | to be hanged, and another when it wal 
in favour of the present law, it should be-| intended. that he should be respited. “Bik 
rémembered that till 1771 they had. exe- | he knew nothing of these « different ways 
cuted that law, and their present practice | of pronouncing a sentence of death, fori; 
; -was an innovation on the law, which was no | there were any such practices, the pie 
. -Jonger any thing more than a.mere theory..| nunciation of the sentence must lose mach 
_ The learned serjeant. (Best). bad said, | of itseficacy. He knew of bot one way 
- that if any possible case could be-found in| and. as the prisoner remained ignorant 
"which the sentence ought to be executed, | any -intention to lessen his punishaelh 
this’ would be a sufficient justification of | the pronunciation of the senterice musthare 
the Iaw. But he would suppose a ease of } all the effect it would have if the sentence 
assault so aggravated as to deserve capital | was teally to be enforced. ‘The ‘only form 
“9 ay edn as for instance, if a, son | he knew of was that where the judge com 
should ‘cruelly and wantonly assault cluded with solemnly provouncing 
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ibe Lord have mercy on your soul!” 


thh He bad witnessed ‘the awful and ‘heart: 
rending effects which the delivery of this 
KE sentence had on’ the. criminals; and in 
tT some instances where it was the ‘intention 
not to” execute, -he seen the judge, 
hon, afier the sentence. had been: pronounced, 
be send to the prisoners, such was their dan- 
to in. gerous state, to assure them that the sen 
"The tence was not to be executed! What be- 
nefit could result from such a proceeding, 
Bik and, besides, what advantages resulted. 
d how MM from placing a judge in such ‘situations ? 
"Wert He was for reducing law to the practice 
ed the HR of the law, and for enacting such punish- 
Mf HE ments for offences.as would not be of that 
anguinary character which would induce 
they juries to acquit where, some punishment 
in was:due.. He would concludé ‘in the 
parhel. Me words of the Master of the Rolls, whose 
them HB absence he deeply regretted, that when 
ime MB the law was such as to be-no longer exe- 
Mined J cuted from its repugnance to the manners 
it Wai and sentiments of the community, the time 
clergy MB was come to repeal that law, and to sub- 
stitute others for it more mild and more ef- 
A The House then divided, when the aum- 
during For the third reading svecsceteoeseT 2 
had it ‘ Majority — 38 
The Bill.was then read a third time and 
rjeant, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
ch ins _ Saturday, March 27. 
Conpuct or Caprain Sir 
would F. Burdett rose to make a motion, of. which 


te had given notice, and which he felt it 


enling his duty to do, notwithstanding the ac- 
cusations which had been alledged against 
him, that. he was always bringing tales of 
cing Woe before the House, and lending too 


really credulous an ear to idle reports and un- 


founded charges. He would, however, 
say, that if the House knew half the com- 


it, was 


ways’ plaints that were made to him, it would, 
for his opinion, declare him (instead of 
pr being too credulous) one who rather tura- 
- much adeafearto them. The case which 
e WAY MBhe then felt it his duty to lay before-the 
rant of House, he considered as one of the most 
cruel and unmerited he had ever heard 


and however much had been said of the’ 


ntene hecessit y of enforcing naval discipline, he 


Conduct of Caplain Philinore. 22, 


| the House would say with him, that this 


ranted and unnecessary degradation and 
“cruelty. At a time whet the Diadem, 
was at Chatham, 


4 


alongside a bulk, Mr. Hancock, ahe un- 
fortunate gentleman, the ‘subject. of his 
complaint (for he. was a gen'leman by 
birth, as Well as by the situation he hel 
in’ his country’s service) was ordered, by 
the waster, to go from the hulk on board 
of the Diadem, in order to quell,some ‘dis-” 
turbance which had taken place on board 
ber.. Mr, Hancock had Yost one of ‘his 
legs and*part of the thigh’at the’ battle of 
Trafalgar, and having at the time’ he res | 
ceived this order.to go on board the 
dem, broken his wooden leg, he remon- 
strated with the mastér, stating bis ita-° ~ 
bility to go along the plank which com- © 
niunicated* between. the hulk and ‘the 
vessel. Next day a formal complaint was. 
made to captain Phillimore, whoordered 
him to go aloft and stand in the rigging 
with his uniform turned. . On his stating 
the impossibility of standing in the rig- © 
ging with a wooden leg, captain Philli- 
more sent for the captain of the sweepers, 
and ordered him to take him into 
gang, make him sweep the ship, and if he. 
did not, to get him well started (beaten. 
with a rope’s end), Mr.. Hancock again’ 
remonstrated against this treatment, and 
desired that his conduct might be investi- 
gated by a court martial. On this cap-~ | 
tain Phillimore had bim tied up to the 
rigging, his small clothes. let down, and 

in that situation-he received three dozen. 
and two lasbes. -He was convincedd- that 


was not treatment which a master’s mate 
(as Mr. Hancock was) ought to have re- 
ceived. It was true, that a court of in- 
quiry had been instituted on the conduct: 
of captain Phillimore, but the proceed- 
ings had never been made public, and in- 
deed he did not think that it was the 
proper mode of investigating conduct 
which ought to have been the subject of a 
court martial. The hon. baroret con- 
cluded by moving, that a copy of the mi- 
nates taken on a court of inquiry, held on 
captain Phillimore, of the Diadem, on the- ~~ 
complaint of ——— Hancock, master’s mate 
of that ship, be laid-before the House. 
Mr. Croker expressed his regret that the 
hon. baronet should have lent a ready ear 
to representations like these, without mak- 
ing inquiry at the Admiralty whether the 
allegations were trueor false, It was true 


A ty assured that the House would feel as that Mr. Hancock had written to the Ad- : 
that it was.a case of most unwar- miralty, requesting that a court of 
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might be held ‘on captain’ Philli- The Earl “of Liverpool. said, the ‘subject. 
more’s ¢onduct;. and as soon. as could 

~~ both be brought face to face, (whic 


‘elapsed,) the inquiry was held by captains: 


‘could not follow them. Captain Philli- 


his uncle, expressive of their obligations 
- complainant’s errors. The hon. gentle- 


cessity for entertaining this motion. 


Sinxinc Funp.] The Earl of Liverpool 
«bills? Bills. 


- * The Duke of Norfolk observed, it was 


* affect a Bill, which was known by the 


* strong hopes were afforded, that one day 


_ centage ‘so as to meet in some degree any 


could 
not’ be until some months. 


Bolton, Ball, and. sir A. Dixon, who re- 
ported that the punishment was deserved, 
and the ‘representations of captain, Philli- 
more undenied by Mr.. Hancock himself. 
Mr.,Hancock’s uncle was boatswain of a 
guard-ship, and on his account, and be- 
cause Mr..Hancock was. an, orphan, cap- 
tain Phillimore had been induced to 
‘cuse his repeated errors until they, at last, 
arrived at'a point to which indulgence | 


more had transmitted to the Admiralty 
copies of letters from the young man and | 


to him for his indulgence towards the 
man trusted ‘the House would see no ne- 


~ Sw F. Burdett said, that he had. cer- 
tainly not received this account from the 
. unfortunate gentleman himself, but from 
some casual informant; and he ‘hoped it 
would not operate to the disadvantage of 
“Mr. Hancock. For his own part, he did 
_ not wish to press the motion on the House, 
reserving to himself the power of again 
bringing it forward if he saw a more 
‘urgent occasion. 
The motion was withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 29. 


moved the first reading of the Exchequer- 


strongly rumoured, that a principal part of 
the ways and means for the service of the 
year were intended to be taken, so as to 


name of the Sinking Fund Bill; a mea- 
sure which he ever considered as one of 
the most advantageous that could be 
adopted. It wasa measure, through which 


~ or other the national debt would he re- 
_ deemed, by means of one million per an- 
num, originally, and faithfully applied to 
that purpose. 
subordinate measure for providing a per 


future debts that might be contracted, and 
provide the incipient means for their 


Curates Bilt. 


Connected with this was a |_ 


referred to by the noble duke was on 
which, if at all discussed, would naturally 
run into great detail. He had no difficulj 
in saying, that when the measure allude 
to should be before the House,’ he shoui 
undertake to prove to the satisfaction of 
the noble duke,'that it did not in the leay 
trénch upon the principle on which the 
sinking fund was formed ; nor that of 


the Acts of 1786 or 1792.* Of this he way! 


Sure he could satisfy the noble duke, ‘tha 
‘the principle adopted by -the  illustriogy 
individual, to. whom those measures owed 
their rise, wasnot to. be departed frome The 
topic was not then befure. the House, an 
any attempt at explanation would inyolye 
no inconsiderable portion ‘of detail... 

_ The Duke of Norfolk expressed his hope 
that the subject alluded to would not’ ly 
brought before that House at a: period 
when there should be little chance .of it 
receiving an adequate discussion. 


STIPENDIARY Curates Buu] The 


House. resolved itself into a Committee i 
the Stipendiary Curates Bill. A convets 
tion of great length took place upon the 
clauses of the Bill. The ‘time limited in 
the Bill for the incumbent ‘offering 
rate for the approbation of the bishop, 
was reduced from twelve months to fx, 
giving three months afterwards. to th 


"| bishop for his approval. The words mak 


ing it imperative on the bishop to’ take 
care that a curate should be. provided, 
were struck out. On the clause ‘being 
read for fixing the salaries of the stipen 
The Bishop of London urged a variety 
of objections to it, conceiving that it would 
operate oppressively by the generality.of 
its enactment, and moved an amendmen, 
leaving it to the discretion of the bishop 
to fix the salary of the curate ar any tale, 
not exceeding 100/. per annum, including 
house, and such portion of the glebe ait 
might be thought fit to give him the occt- 
pation of, 
the suggestion of the archbishop 
Canterbury, supported by the archbishop 
of York, the bishop of London agreed! 
alter the maximum proposed in his amenl 
ment, to 20C/. perannum. 
The Earl of Harrowby supported tlt 
original enactments of the Bill, and con 
tended for the necessity of laying down’ 
principle by law, whieh should ensuré 
curates who had the care of parishes, 


“diminution, 


{ whose duties were therefore of the ulti 
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$03]. Offces Bile 
ortance, an. adequate’ sy port. Hede-, 
sively, as these enactments would only 
apply to future incambents. ‘He therefore 
opposed the amendment. 
The Bishop of Norwich highly approved 
of the measure brought forward: by. the 
The Earl of . Liverpool supported the 
arguments of the earl of Hartowby, and 
also opposed. the amendment. 
‘Lord Grenville insisted. that it. was ‘ex-. 
irenely impolitic to give the bishops the 
additional power, that was by this amend- 
ment proposed:to be communicated, since 
it would place them in an invidious situa- 
tion, by waving Hie stipends of curates at 
their option. ‘The salaries at present paid 
did not amount to more. than half what 


was by law allowed. His reason for voting ° 


for the original clause, was, that it would 
encourage the residence of the ‘clergy, 
and thereby stipport the declining esta- 
blishment. 


-Maren 20, 1814. [394° 
Mr. Holford said, that he felt so man 


objections to the principle of the Bill, 


that hé could not content bimself. with 


giving asilent vote. The principle ofthe 


Bill appeared to be, to substitute as the re- 


ward of services a fixed pension to be al- 
Ny parliament according to the» ~ 


lotted 
length of service; inthe place of those ree 


wards which the crown was enabled to - 


bestow in the shape ‘of those offices that - 
‘Were now sought to be abolished. 
peared to.him, that it was of great impor- 
tance to the state, that the highest civil 
offices should be’ discharged by mien of 
eminent abilities. |The individuals the 


‘best qualified for those offices were gene= — 


tally to be found among that class of men, 
who for the provision of their families, 


were under the necéssity of looking in.” 


part to the fair remuneration which was. 
due for the exercise oftheir talent. If a 
high qualification in point of property 
were necessary to enable a man to hold 


any of the higher offices of the state, — 


Tt ap- 


The Earl of Radnor disapproved of the 
whole Bill, because he thought that the 
effect’ would be exactly contrary to the 
expectation of the last speaker. 


the great probability was, that they would © 

not be so well filled as under the existing 
system. The criterion of merit and re- 

ward appeared, by the present Bill,tobe 


ariety 
would 


\ The Archbishop of Canterbury defended 
the amendment, 

‘Lord Redesdale opposed it. 

The Lord C declared he should 
vote neither way on the present occasion. 
He seemed to think the Bill, in its present 
shape, could ‘not be adequately efficacious 
as to its salutary objects :. something of a 
mote comprehensive nature, accompanied 
by.a'strict enquiry into the actual. value of 
livings, would be necessary ; and he took 
occasion to remark, that the frequent 
ttaffic with respect to benefices and ad- 
Yowsons was quite shameful. _ 

The bishop of Exeter said a few words 
directed against the ‘lay . impropriators, 
and the bishop of London having short- 
ly replied, a division took place :—For 
the Amendment 15; Against it 17; 
Majority 2. The Amendment was accord- 
ingly negatived.. Strangers were not 
again admitted during the discussion of 
the other clauses, on which several di- 
Visions took place. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 29. 


Stwecure Orrices Mr. Davies 
Giddy brought up the Report on the Sine- 
cure Offices Bill. On the question for read- 

the-amendments of the committee a 


second 

Gr 


appreciated merely by the length of time 
during which a man had filled certain of- 
fices. This criterion seemed to him to be 
most inapplicable to those men of great 
talents, whom the country would wish to 
see ‘placed in important situations. Sup- 
posing a man of great talents, who could 


not agree in all the measures of the admi- ___ ’ 


nistration with which he was connected, 
and who, therefore, thought it his duty to» 


divest’ himself of office, would it be said, .°. 


that such a man should never, under 
another administration, receive the re- 


ward of his services and talents, merely ~ 


because he had not continued in office 


for the time specified in the Bill? or 


was it desirable that such’ a man»stould 


be obliged to continue in the adminis+.~. _ 


tration for the purpose of obtaining the 
reward due to his past services? 
thought that it was taking a very narrow 


view of the subject, to measure the merits © 

of public men, and their claims toremune- 

ration for their services, Ac 
led any 


length of time that they. had 


particular office. Some gentlemen looked —- 
to this Bill as a diminution of the iflu-. — 


ence of the crown: bat he-coald not brin 
himself to view it in that light. As the. 


He 


favours of the crown were bestowed from — 


the recommendations of its ministers, it ~~ 


would be found, that the gratitade « which 
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Sinectire 0, 


were’ more. effective atone time thang 


occasioned by those gifts was uspally 
the minister who had procured the | another, and were rendered more effeqiiy 

“grants more than to the‘crown, and:in the-| in some hands than in others.” He though 

changes administration which «took | that no way of rewarding services 
place, pérsons thus favoured acted with | be worse than an inflexible parliamentary 
those to whom they»econsidered themselves | rule, which regarded only the 
"-.., indebted ; and thus, in fact, a counterpoise | timé that a man had been in office, gy 
the power of -the--crowh “was formed. | not the services whieh he had rendered iy 
thought: that it-would be much’ better} the country. He hoped that ‘this Bil 

~ thatthe power of ewarding civil services | would not be resorted to merely on the 


ex 


should remain with. the executive, and be 


exercised at the’responsibility of ministers, 
_ than that such claims should be canvassed 


among the different parties in that House, 
who could be no judges of the value. of the 


services, and who could not be supposed. 


ground of popularity ; for if. the Hoi 
“were now to give. way merély on tha 
ground, a future set of reformers: woul 
quarrel with pensions, and others_won) 
insist that ‘the honour of holding civil s. 
tuations was sufficient, without any 


ries-being annexed to them. He conceived 
that the. adoption of the Bill would.bea 
unworthy sacrifice to popularity, and no 
to be productive of any public 
good. As he held no office himself; his 
Opposition could not be attributed to any 
unworthy motive. He ‘concluded’ by 
moving as an amendment, that the amend: 
ments should be read a second time that 
day sixmonths, 

A pretty general cry of question, qué: 
tion, then took place, and no. other mem 
ber shewing any disposition to speak, 

Mr. Bankes rose and said, that he hal 
waited in the hopes of hearing the senii- 
ments of other upon this sub 
ject. He thought that the hon. gentleman 
had mistaken, in many points, the object 
ofthis Bill. It was by no means.his with 
to take away the power of giving pensions 
from the executive, in. whose hands alone 
it could safely be left, subject'to thé re 
sponsibility of ministers, Nothing copld 
be more extravagant than to bring. before 
that House a discussion 6n merits of indi- 
viduals holding high civil: offices, or the 
value of their’ claims for remuneration, 


to be quite impartial. in their estimation of 
‘them. He was aware, that the reward of 
military and naval services, had, not un- 
frequently, been made the subject of de- 

_ bate in parliament. But, in those. cases, 

_ . the splendour of the achievements spoke 
. for themselves, and the voice of the pub- 
lie generatly out-ran the determination of 

_» parliament. This was.very different from 
appreciating the merits of civil services, 
because’ the House could know very little 

of the interior arrangements of public of- 
fices; nor could it be expected that strict. 
justice. would be done between parties 

- who had been political rivals. is was 

: borne out by the case of Mr, Perceval. 
~~. ‘That excellent man had given up a most 
extensive practice to attend to public af- 

~ fairs; but yet, when provision was sought 

~ to be made for his family, it was observed | 
that u was not on account of that sacrifice 

, that provision should be made, but in con- 

sequence of his melancholy fate, which 
in the history of this 
country. He had reserved his opposition 

. % the present stage of the Bill, because he 
“was convinced bis objections could not be 
“~ eured in the committee. He looked upon | Different parties would necessarily. think 

- the number of places specified in the Bill, | differently on ‘that subject, and the House 

_. 8 excepted from its operation, to be by | could be in no condition to form a correct 
"far too’ few. ‘Tbe first commissioner for | judgment. The hon. gentleman was alto 
the affairs of India, was an office quite as | mistaken, if he thought that the present 
laborious as any mentioned in the Bill; Bill gave an absolate and indefeasible 

the secretary to that office had a duty claim to every person who had filled cer 
‘perform no less important; there was tain offices for the time therein mentioned 
+ also an office which be (Mr. Holford) The Bill only vested a power in the crowa 
_» formerly held, which, if it were-excladed | of conferring such rewards, if they should 
“from the list contained in the Bill, because | appear to be merited; and he did not 
there were no considerable duties annexed | suppose that any minister would recom: 

tw it, he could assure the hon. gentleman, | mend the same rewards for ignorance and 

was_entirely mistaken and misunderstood. | inattention as-for talents and meritorious 
--. *' There were various situations which called | services. The hon, gentleman: bad said, 


the 


for rewards, that could not be enumerated 


that many meritorious persons would g? 


without rewatd, if they had not 
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Sinecume Bint. 
in office, for in the Bill: 
hot was it not now. the case, that many 
persons equally meritorious on the other 
side of the House, and who had not been 
in office at all,” ot only for ‘a- very short 
time, were without any reward for-their 
ublic services ? Those’ places fell to the 
jot of bot very few, and ihere wére many 
very deserving men in that House’ who 
had no chance of obtaining them. His 
idea was, that salaries should only be given 
to efficient. offices, and that the for, 
fierit and services should be conferred in 
another way.. As to the principle which 
the hon. gentleman thrown oot, that 
many.a man wou'd prefer a.smaller provi- 
sionfor his son to a larger one for himself, 
this was not generally to be adopted. 
Although the country owed rewards to 
wounded, soldiers and broken-down Sailors, _ 
would it be contended that those men 
should be allowed to substitute a young life 
intheir place to receive those rewards. He 
cettainly thought that it. was necessary 
that proper rewards should. be given for 
civil services, or otherwise men who were 
the best qualified to perform them might 
be discouraged from coming forward into 
public life. He only meant to follow up 
the principle which Mr. Burke had adopt. 
ed invhis Bill of 1782, and which had 

afterwards been pursued by Mr. Pitt. If 
gentlemen would consider the number of 
offices that had been put under regulations 

since the year 1782, it would appear that 

the question which now remained for their 
consideration was, why the other places 

thould not. now be placed under similar 

regulations? He rather more agreed 

with the ideas. of Mr. Pitt than with these 

of Mr, Borke, who had brought in ‘bis 

Bill of 1782, avowedly with the object of 
diminishing the influence ‘of the crown. 

Mr. Pitt had merely wished to. proportion 

the salaries to the services performed ; 

ind this was the object he had in view, 
without considering the question as it bore 
upon the influence of the crown. There 
was no friend of rational reform who 

would deny that public services were €n- 

titled to reward; and although distit- 

guished military and ‘naval services had. 
More of splendour in them, atid therefore. 
forward in-a more prominent point 

of view, yet laborious sacrifices in high 
Cwil situations were certainly déserying 

of remuneration; and. if they did ‘not 

Obiain it, the country might lose The bene-.| 
Lof the best it produced, | He. 


a 
> 


| be either created or continued merely for 
the sake of inereasing the mnflvence of the 


execative. “He ‘was also of opinion that 


inthe great extension of the public. ex- 
_pences, it would be right to shew the peo- 
ple, that-while large sums were voted for 
public services, the House was equally at- 
‘tentive to.save whatever could, be spared 
‘in the general expenditure.. The hon. 
gentleman had stated, that this BilfWwas 
au unworthy sacrifice to popularity. He 
denied that any such sacrifice was intend- 
‘ed to be made. He conceived, however, 
that.it was fit to pay salary only for ser= 
vices performed; and in that opinion it 
was. very natural for the public to coincide. 
But, he. was sore, any person who looked | 
at the question with a statesman’s “eye, 
would see the propriety and necessity’ of 
such a Bill; and he was no Jess convinced® 
that neither the bon. gentleman, nor any 
other individual, could ever hear an un 


constitutional proposition stated by him, - 


nor by any of those whose assistance he 
had availed himself of in the progress of 
the measure. They had taken the case 
into their rational consideration, and ‘he. 
never heard the principle defended b 

one of them, that no subsistence should be 
ee to those, who, either from agé, 
rom accident, or from political changes, 
should be necessitated to give up their 
situation, provided they had deserved well. 


of the public. ‘The just way of looking at 


the Bill was, not to compare it with any 
‘system of ideal perfection, but to examine . 
its capacity with reference to the evils it. 
was intended to remedy. He and his 
friends had performed theif duty;.and it 
remained for those who objected to the 
measure, to shew why those officers, which - 
were useless, should not be removed. He 
hoped the conduct of the House, that 
night, would not disappoim the hopes of 


Lord Castlereagh expressed his intention . 


of opposing the principle of the Bill. He. 
felt, as a minister, the disadvantages under 
which’ he rose to oppose any measure 


reforin, either as a question of economy, 
or with reference to a, regulation’of the 
powers of the crown. He-felt also an ad- 
ditional disadvantage in opposing it, be- 
oause.a similar measure received the sup- 
port of the House, in a former parliament. . 
at support, certainly, was not of a very 
decisive nature, since the Bill wasionly> 
carried by a majority, he believed, of noe 


however, 


HO “offices ‘should | ‘more than ten or twelve. “He owned that 
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which stood on the professed ground of 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
-he had been at first completely deceived 
as to the:objects the Bill had in view, for 


‘he conceiyed that it went to save expence : 


but he ‘would appeal to the judgment of 
his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes), whether or 
no he could entertain any rational hopes’ 
of lessening the expenditure of the coun- 
try by the Bill he had introduced into 
parliament? He also appealed:to his hon. 
“friend for his opinion of the chance of suc- 
cess ‘he might promise himself from his 
perseverance in that measure, when he re- 
collected the reception his’ Bill had met 
- with last year in another quarter. It was 
well known to his hon. friend, that the 
House of Lords—(Here the Speaker called 

* to order, and the noble lord apologized) 
but he would resume his atgument, and 
maintain, that by this Bill, the expences 
- of the country would be considerably in- 
creased, with this difference, that instead 
of coming directly from the crown, and in 

. the old constitutional way, they would 
have to flow through a more circuitous 
channel. He then adverted to the places 
in the West Indies, which could not be re- 
duced otherwise than gradually, and at a 
distant period of time; these heconsider- 
ed as a fair subject for future regulation ; 
he thought it right, for example, that 
none of those places should be held by 
deputy, and should the Bill miscarry, it 
was his conviction, and that of the rest of 

- his Majesty’s servants, that some measure 
to enforce the residence of the principals 
should be resorted to in. respect to those 
offices. The sum of pensions claimed for 
a certain duration of service would be im- 
mense, nor could any of the applicants be 
well refused without an implied censure 
on their conduct, or even a direct charge 
that they had misbehaved while in office. 
In the present system, the same inconve- 
-niency was not felt. The crown granted 
» sinecures for the reward of civil services, 
but this grant was not considered as obli- 
tory, nor did the refusal of it cast any 
Amputation on the persons who might sup- 
se they had a claim thereto; but by 

the present Bill a door may be opened to 
grant pensions to any one who had ever 
been in office for a certain length of time, 
and this would bring on the nation such 
an addition of expence as was never known 
before. Another objection was the prac- 
tical, and indeed insuperable difficulty, 
“which must of course be felt from abo- 
‘Jishing at once 350 offices, and in his opi- 
nion his hon. friend had not paid suffi- 


eignt attention to that point, “He found 


‘att 


another reason to oppose his hon. friend 
Bill, in the power which it would give ony 


party over another, He deprecated pany 
spirit as much as any other man, stil} } 
was known to exist ; and he thonght thy 
it would be wrong to submit to the deci, 
sion of one party the rewards to be a. 
judged to the political services of another, 
He thought, for instance, that the serviog 
of the hon, gentlemen opposite, althog 

not so long in office, equally valuable tg 
the state, by the share they took in th 
debates of that House, and by their sire. 
nuous efforts to elucidate every question 
brought before them ; and he would admit 
of no principle by which they should ty 
debarred from enjoying the just recom. 
pence of those services. The opinions 
of Mr. Pitt and of Mr. Burke: had bem 
quoted in support of the Bill; but they 
bad acted on the principle of limiting th 
patronage of the crown, while the present 


Bill went to do it away entirely, ‘and wa 


of course altogether novel. The grantaf 
pensions might besides be considered as1 
fair compensation for gentlemen already 
in public life, but it. could not be cons, 
dered as such for men, called. from lucn. 
tive employments in private life, to, fil 
offices in the state, and who often mate 
considerable sacrifices, for which they 
were entitled to adequate compensation, 
Should this Bill pass, the state mast fo 
ever lose the services of gentlemen of that 
description. To measure: merit by tim 
might do well enough in private life, o 
where the duties of the person were com 
fined to mere industry and application; 
but when they looked to the larger talent 
necessary for the highest political offices 
and to the great sacrifices often, made~ 
to weigh such talents and sacrifices with 
reference to the period df service, wast? 
most unsound principle that could bé 
acted upon, and one which would preclut 
the public from availing itself of the se 
vices of persons of the most splendid ab 
lities. The House was not of that arist 
cratic spirit that would deprive ‘mei 
humble birth, but of great talents, of as 
participation in the administration of tt 
state. arrangements proposed } 
the Bill appeared.to him not only defee 
tive, but even unconstitutional, and tendiag 
to throw the whole power of the state 10 
the hands of a few individuals of elevate 
rank, for the Bill did not provide for 

diminution of offices, but for a new mot 
of rewarding services performed in tet 


and which essentially belonged 
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head of government. Much had been 
said about. the patronage of the crown, but 
it would be found that, instead of increas- 
ing, it bad been much lessened ; and this 
would appear evident to any one who 
would consider the, present state of the 
country, and the reduced value and esti- 
mation of political remunerations. Under 
gil those circumstances, and considering 
that the hon. gentlemen opposite, who 
had not been in the habit of being so long 
in office, might suffer by a measure which- 
should regulate pensions by the time of 
service, he would most decidedly oppose 
the measure. 

Mr. Canning having given his support 
toa measure similar to the present. in the 
Jast parliament, and having seen nothing 
that induced him to alter his opinion re- 
specting it, declared that he should give 
his vote in its favour, He thought the 

aker had most properly restrained the 
noble lord from adverting to the opinions 
entertained in another House of Parliament, 
because it was not only irregular, but 
was bad as an argumentaltogether. There 
had been many instances, and he referred 
particularly to the case of the slave trade, 
when, notwithstanding the known hostility 
which prevailed against the decision of 
the House of Commons, in another assem- 
bly, by the exercise of a laudable perse- 
verance, the measure was finally accom- 
plished, and crowned by the sanction 
of the entire legislature. The noble 
lord had naturally enough taken a double 
view of the Bill, both as it related 
to the financial arrangements and econo- 
mical interests of the country; and as it 
involved considerations of a wider and 
more general nature, it might not be use- 
less to apprise new members that this was 
aquestion whiclr had been for a long pe- 
riod annually agitated within those wails, 
that it had been contended on one side, 
that sinecure offices were the nurseries of 
undue influence, that they were pregnant 
with abuse, and, ex oi termini, had no con- 
nection with the service or interests of the 
state. To this it was answered, and, in 
@ Many respects, truly anwered, that those 
fm great reformers of the public expenditure, 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Pitt, had considered 
io these offices as furnishing the means of re- 
jom™ Munerating efficient service, that they 
were generally bestowed in reward of 
great talents and great exertions, and that 
to those great sinecures which belonged to 
except in one 
ws description accurately applied. If, 
(VOL. ) 
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then, the object and operation of this meas 
sure would be to exclude from the paths of 
public life and political exertion all those 
who were not born to hereditary opulence, 
or supported by powerful connections, he 
should give it his strenuous opposition. 
He was sure that such a measure could not 
be adopted, nor the crown disabled from 
selecting and rewarding the talents which 
might be produced in humble life, or com- 
pelled to limit the exercise of its bounty to 
an aristocratical confederacy, without 
deeply injuring the practice of the consti- 
tution. The noble lord had applied him- 
self to the task of courting opposition to 
this Bill from those against whom be was 
generally committed in opinion, The 
noble lord had talked of those who were 
most in the habit of being in the posses- 
sion of power, and had, undoubtedly, 
evinced a great share of liberality and 
consideration for those parties which had 
not the same good fortune or perseverance. 
He confessed that he was no zealot in this 
cause, but when he saw sinecures fall into 
disrepute, he considered it to be good po- 
licy to provide in some other way for the 
reward of public merit. The noble lord 
had complained that the duration of ser- 


vice was set up by the Bill asa measure of 


the claim of individuals engaged in public 
employments. Now, there must necessa- 
rily be some test and some limitation 
upon the exercise of this prerogative of 
the crown. It might, indeed, be left to 
chance, but it remained for the noble lord 
to show that chance was a more eligible 
test than that of time ; surely it was better 
to have a certain and definite, than an un- 
limited and contingent measure of reward- 
ing public service. To complete this sys- 
tem the noble lord ought to repeal the 
Reversion Bill. It might happen, that a 
minister of transcendant talents might be 
dismissed into poverty because all the si- 
necures were full and granted in reversion. 
Parliament had made a special provision 
for Chancellors, because they were taken 
from a lucrative profession, but in any 
other office and appointment had left time 
and duration of service as the measure and 
criterion of the service. He held in as 
much scorn as any man those doctrines 
which would strip the monarchy of its no- 
blest attributes and appendages, and when 
he voted for the Bill under discussion, it 
was because it merely proposed a more 


popular substitute for that which Mr. 


Burke himself, in his admirable speech on 
economical reform, had admitted and re- 
(2D) 
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cognised, as an useful source of remunera- 
tion for great and important service, and 
as almost uniformly flowing in that chan- 
nel. The principle of time unquestionably 
applied to mere technical services and ex- 
ertions, and it had also been applied to 
the duties of foreign ministers, in a Bill 
brought in by Mr. Perceval in the year 
1810. It was by these regulations possible 
that a man should acquire a provision for 
the whole of his life, by remaining for a 
certain period in some sleepy German 
court, (he spoke of former Germany,) and 
performing no other achievement than 
that of hunting ; or pass perhaps thirty 
years in the court of Naples, without once 
writing a dispatch, or recording any other 
fact than the quantity of game which his 
Neapolitan majesty had destroyed. He 
would not then attempt to put in competi- 
tion with these occupations, the claims of 
him who might be called on to discharge 
the functions of that office now held by 


the noble lord, and which he himself had. 


once the honour to hold, who might go 
forth to allay the storm which had de- 
solated Europe, and mature some mighty 
plan to shake the tyranny of Buonaparté 
to its centre, and re-settle the foundations 
of the world. He confessed that he saw 
no limitation but that of time, which 
- was not open to objections, paramount to 
any which he had heard urged against 
that criterion. Any attempt to enquire 
into the different species and degrees of 
service, and to adjust with nice propor- 
tion, the rewards or the indemnifications 
which had been earned, must be an infi- 
nitely productive cause of invidious feel- 
ings and complaints. He certainly did 
‘not think the present Bill perfect of its 
kind, or calculated to render the country 
any essential good, but as a decision must 
‘be formed upon it, the views and impres- 
sions of his mind would certainly incline 
him to give it his support. 

Mr. Bathurst thought, that in endea- 
vouring to steer clear of the difficulty of 
not diminishing the power of the crown on 
the one hand, and to do away all ground 
fon popular. misrepresentation on the 
other, the framers of this Bill had fallen 
into still greater inconveniences. On the 
subject of appointments in the colonies, he 
agreed that some legislative enactment 
should take place to limit the licences for 
absence, and noticed that the noble lord at 
the head of that department, had, how- 
ever, done as much as individual exertion 
could accomplish to remedy the evils 
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which existed, and to render the offices of, 
fective. Putting this aside, and looking 
at the general question, he characterise) 
it as a sweeping measure to alter the who 
patronage of the crown. He was surprised 
the honourable gentleman should refer ig 
Mr. Burke as an example. Mr. Burke 
who had done what he thought right, ang 
then held his hand, left untouched, and re. 
cognized. those offices, as fit, proper, con. 
stitutional and right, at which the hon. gen. 
tleman aimed his reforms. With regan 
to the argument as to time being a proper 
measure of public service, he maintained 
that where it had hitherto been applied, it 
had acted as a check upon the crown, and 
not in the sense contended for by the Tight 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning). As jt 
was, it would be easy to state many casey 
in which the public service, even in sub. 
ordinate offices, suffered from its applica. 
tion. He thought that in the estimation of 
the public, pensions were more odioy 
than sinecures, and concluded by givin 
his decided negative to the Bill. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that the hon. gen 
tlemen, on the opposite side of the House, 
dealt rather hardly with his hon. friend in 
| giving a direct opposition to his Bill 
while in some of their arguments they ad- 
mitted that there. were parts of it which 
were deserving of their support. If they 
meant to deal candidly by his hon. friend 
and by the House, he thought they ought 
rather to have made a motion for the re 
committal of the Bill, with a view to mak 
ing such amendments as they might think 
expedient, than to negative it altogether 
The right hon. gentleman who had lat 
spoken had objected to the mode of re 
warding meritorious services by pension, 
and had contended, that this plan would 
be liable to more public censure, would be 
more invidious and less honourable tha 
the present system of granting sinecur 
offices. He (Mr. Ponsonby) was, how 
ever, prepared to contend, that the public 
would be better pleased to see personsob- 
tain rewards in this manner ; and appre: 
hended if any ill opinion had arisen atthe 
disposal of the public revenue heretofore, it 
originated in the many instances which bad 
occured in which persons who had not me 
rited reward by their public services, wert 
distinguished by the gift of most profitable 
offices. He was convinced that the pu 
lic were too just and too generous to fi 
fault with the grant of proper remuner 
tion, where they saw a legitimate clail 


The right hon. gentleman bad talked af 
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the dignity and state which was attached: 
to these sinecure offices, but for his own 
part he could not comprehend where the 


dignity or state could consist in offices in. 


in which there was no duty to perform. 
He could wish that the right hon. gentle- 
man had been more explicit, and had de- 
scribed in what manner the dignity of the 
crown was to be upheld, by having the 


power to grant offices to which no duty. 


was attached. He could see no dignity 
whatever arising to the crown from such 
a power. 


Bill had been entertained, that it was 
merely calculated to make arrangements 
for granting pensions, when, in truth, 
many regulations were proposed of still 
greater importance, and in which the pub- 
lic were peculiarly interested. He could 
only lament that this Bill had not been 
passed a year ago, as he was satisfied, that 


if this had been the case, many sums 


would have been saved which had been 
welessly and unprofitably applied to per- 
sons who had no claims whatever on the 
generosity of the country. As to the 
proposition of the noble lord, it went 
simply to leave things as they were be- 
fore the House had interfered. The true 
merit of the Bill, as it was now con- 
slituled, was, that it gave to the crown the 
power of rewarding real services, and 
took from the crown the power of giving 
that which ought to be reserved for real 
services to those who had done no services 
whatever. In his opinion, the best mode 
ofreward was by pension—it was more 
economical, more for the advantage of the 
advantage of the public, more notorious, 
and more intelligible, than any other 
mode which could be adopted. It was 
the duty of the people to enable the 
crown to reward public services, but this 
should be done in a manner so fairly and 
so openly, that the public might be able 
to judge whether the reward had been 
tightly bestowed or not, and that every 
man who paid his quota towards that spe- 
ces of expenditure should see why and on 
what ground the reward had been given. 
The noble lord had expressed his concern, 
that he, and those who acted with him in 
opposition to ministers, should not have the 
power of granting offices for five years. 
From the tone and manner of the noblelord, 
he was almost led to believe he had an idea 
ofretiring from office ; but he had at last 
qualified his speech, by adding—« if they 
ould ever be thought fit to become mi- 


_nisters of the crown.”’ 


The House would be inclined | 
to imagine, from the manner in which this 
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Those whi sat on. 
his side of the House, were, however, very 
litle obliged to the noble Jord for his ten- 
der concern ; but he hoped, whenever they 
did come into the service of the crown, 
they would never be found eager to hunt 
afier places, pensions, or offices; but 
would exert themselves in exercising 
their abilities for the welfare of their coun- 
try, and the honour and dignity of the 
state. The great merit of the Bill was, 
that it would give power to parliament to 
reward real merit, and would put it out of 
the power of the crown to give sinecure 
offices where there was no merit at all: as 
such he thought it worthy of his sup- 
port, and of the approbation of the House. 

Mr. Stephen objected to the Bill, because 
it went to cancel all previous merit. If 
persons had rendered the most eminent 
services to the state, and to the country, 
during four years, and at the end of that 
period quitted office, it would be out of 
the power of the crown to reward them 
for their past services. He alluded to 
what a right hon. gentleman had laid some 
stress upon, viz. an adherence to office in 
the noble lord and his friends. The right 
hon. gentleman had himself been one of 
those friends for some years, and he could 
wish to see him once more pass the narrow 
strait between his present seat and that 
of the noble lord, though he should be 
sorry that his services should go unre- 
warded for five years. It had been said 
elsewhere, that opposition had the right 
hon. gentleman’s speeches, but ministers 
had his votes— 

“ Itake her body, you her mind, 
Which has the better bargain?” 
He (Mr. S.) should, however, be glad to 
have both body and mind in this case ; 
and that, when the right hon. gentleman 
gave his side of the House his vote, he 
would cease to favour opposition with the 
assistance of his speeches. The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that sinecure places 
ex vt termini were opprobrious, but that 
pensions were not so. On this point he 
differed with him in opinion; he thought 
there was nothing offensive in the one 
more than in the other. That high au- 
thority doctor Johnson, in the first edi- 
tion of his Dictionary, had defined the 
word, ‘ pension,’ to mean “ wages given to 
a state hireling for treason to his country ;” 
and though by his leaving it out of the 
second edition, it appeared that great 
lexicographer had changed his opinion, 
he was afraid the public had not done the 
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same, but that the impression of the first 
still remained. He then adverted to that 
part of the Bill which proposed the aboli- 
tion of West India sinecures, The salaries 
of these offices, which were generally held 
by deputy, while the principal resided ‘in 
England, mostly arose from incidental 
fees in law suits, which were not much 
felt by the litigants, while, in other cases, 
as in the Admiralty courts, great part of 
them was paid by foreigners. In some 
cases it was an advantage that the prin- 
cipal should be resident in this country. 
From the notorious abuses which existed 
in courts of justice in the West Indies, it 
was most important that creditors should 
not depend forthe recovery of their debts 
on the deputy marshals of courts of justice 
in the West Indies, but should have a prin- 
cipal resident in this country, where jus- 
tice could be readily enforced, and who 
should be responsible for the money 
placed in the hands of his substitute. On 
these grounds he must oppose this part of 
the present measure. 

Sir John Newport spoke in favour of that 
part of the Bill, which related to our co- 
lonies. He thought sinecure places a bur- 


den,upon the public, because often con- 
feared upon unworthy persons. 


When a 
sinecure office became vacant by the death 
of the holder, it very seldom occurred that 
there should be at that exact time any per- 
son who deserved the place on account 
of services performed for the benefit of the 
country; the consequence was, that the 
office was conferred upon a person totally 
undeserving. 

Mr. H. Thornton thought, if there was 
any thing in the objections made to the 
present measure, that the remedy was to 
be sought in.a recommitment of the Bill, 
rather than in the opposition given to it in 
its present stage. Even if it might seem 
necessary to the noble lord and the right 
hon. gentleman opposite that the 15 great 
offices should be retained, might they not 
move an amendment to that effect, ailow- 
jog the other offices, which amounted to 
300 in all, to be abolished ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
whatever objections might be made to par- 
ticular clauses of the Bill, it appeared to 
him that against its principle no soand 
argument had been adduced. Length of 
public service was, perhaps, the best cri- 
terion by which to judge of a man’s title 
to the reward of a pension ; while on the 
other hand the expectation of obtaining 
simecures might often. prove fallacious, and 
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it was placing a man in @ cruel situatigg 
by making him thus dependent on contin. 
gencies. ‘The expectation of revers 
grants which his noble friend had talked 
of, might prove still more fallacious 
was converting public rewards into a soy 
of lottery, where every thing depended oy 
chance, and not on merit or service, Hg 
did not think the Bill diminished the jp. 
fluence of the crown; but he supported 
it because it provided rewards for pablie 
service im a manner more acceptable to th 

ople than the present mode. 

Sir F. Flood said, he should not do: his 
duty to that material part of the united 
kingdom from which he came, unless hg 
supported the Bill. Sinecures withow 
number had been imposed in Ireland ; hy 
knew constables of castles with 800), 4 
year where there was not the vestige ofa 
castle. 

Mr. Huskisson concurred in the view 
taken of the Bill by his right hon. friend 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer.) An’ 
hon, and learned gent. seemed to think 
that the best way of supporting the Wet 
India: offices, was by fees and perquisites, 


Were this the case, then the course pur 


sued for the last 30: years, of abolishing 
fees in the various offices under gover 
ment, such as the customs, the navy boarl, 
&c. was wrong, and ought never to har 
been sanctioned by parliament. But if 
the plan of fixing salaries, instead of pet- 
quisites, was a good one, then it ought 
be followed up in every instance, and é 
tended to the West Indies also. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald objected to the Bill 
as being the same in shape as. that which 
had betore appeared to the House to be 
objeetionable in parts. To prove his # 
sertion, he would advert to the claus 
which related to the Irish pension list; 
that clause was similar to one on which 
he last session moved an amendmemt 
which was carried by a majority of ont; 
it went to reduce the Irish pension list 
40,000/. which, at the Union, had bee 
fixed at 80,000/. This he considered 
be a gross violation of the compact be 
tween the crown and the parliament, an 
he would oppose the Bill as an attempt 
transfer to the parliament the legitimalt 
prerogative of the crown, 

My. Bankes explained. In such a stalt 
were the revenues of Ireland, that the 
would not allow of a pension list 
80,0002. He read the Act settling t 
pension list to shew thavit did not amout 
to a compact indissolable, 
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Sinecure Offices Bill. 

Col. Barry Maxwell said, the hon. gen- 
tleman had not read the whole of the pas- 
sage which he had quoted,—he would read 
the remainder, which he contended proved 
that the compact must continue during 
the life of the King, and that the parlia- 
ment might make a new bargain with his 
successor. He then read the paragraph in 
question, and at some length opposed the 
principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the objection 
which had been jast started, was a last re- 
gurce against the Bill, the principle of 
which was so clear, just, and wnexception- 
able, that no man in private could look 
another gravely in the face, and contro- 
yert its expediency. ‘This Bill had re- 
ceived the sanction of the last parliament, 
and one reason why he was particularly 
desirous that it should now pass was, lest 
an aspersion might be thrown out, that 
parliament was more willing to enquire 
mto, and correct abuses, when they were 
about to meet their constituents, than 
when they had just parted from them. 

Mr. Lyttelton was decidedly in favour 
of the Biil—-Whatever might be said of 
the splendor of the crown, it ought not 
entirely to outstrip the resources of the 
country. Besides, the offices in question 
added nothing to the splendor of the 
crown, They might have had this effect, 
and really were of that nature in their ori- 
ginal constitution, but it was long since 
they had ceased to answer any purposes 
either of ornament or use. One or two 
instances had, he was willing to admit, 
been pointed out, in which sinecures had 
beet beneficially bestowed: but one or 
two exceptions could not justify a whole 
tystem of corruption. He could not but 
notice the monstrous assertion that the 
House of Commons stepped out of its pro- 
per sphere, and invaded the prerogative 
of the crown, in remonstrating against 
the improvident waste and misapplication 
ofthe public resources. In short, he con- 
tidere’’ these offices as equally useless to 
the crown and té the country. He looked 
upon them as decayed and rotten branches 
of the constitution, which incumbered, 
enfeebled, and disfigured the parent- 
tems, and by taking away whieh, we 
should add greatly both to its beauty and 
Its strength. 

Mr. Ryder opposed the Bill, on the 
ground that it trenched upon the privi- 
leges of the crown. He was always of 
ths opinion, and he saw nothing in the 
arguments that had been offered this night, 
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to induce him to retract it. The instance: 
of the place given the other day by the: 
Prince Kegent should be refleeted on by: 
gentlemen before they voted for the pre~ 
sent Bill. The public had been deluded 
inte a belief that it would diminish their 
burthens, but they were now beginning to 
yet rid of that delusion. The Bill would 
only introduce a mere change of name, 
from placemen to pensioners. 

Mr. Protheroe gave his cordial support 
to the measure, and was glad to take this 
opportunity of meeting the challenge of 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Wilberforce) ta 
the new members. He should be sorry if 
any vote of his was cited as a proof of de- 
generacy in the present parliament. 

Mr. Croker regretted that he had not 
time, or that the patience of the House 
would not allow him to go into detail to 
prove that almost all of those places which 
in this Bill were inadvertently and incor- 
rectly stated as sinecures, were really ef- 
ficient and important departments of the 
public service. 

Mr. W. Smith pointed out the incon- 
sistency of tbe last speaker, who was con- 
fident, that if opportunity was given him, 
he could detect the inaccuracy of the Bill 
in almost every particular, and yet ob- 
jected to its commitment, when he would 
have all the opportunity he wished. He 
could not tell whether the arguments of 
ministers satisfied their own minds, or 
whether they would satisfy a majority or 
that House; but he was quite sure that 
they would satisfy no one out of it. 

he House then divided— 
For receiving the Report......04 
Against 
Majority 14 
‘On our re-admission into the gallery we 
found 

Mr. Ponsonby speaking against the 
clause for limiting the Irish Pension List 
to 40,0002. per annum. He had formerly 
opposed the clause; he would oppese it 
now, because there was a compact with 
the crown to which he had been a party, 
fixing the Pension List at 80,000/. Pre- 
viously to the Act which had been alluded 
to, the revenue of the crown applied te 
pensions had amounted to 162,000/.; and 
it was agreed that the crown should give | 
up that hereditary revenue for the life of 
the King, on condition of receiving 
80,000/. per annum, Another anda more 
important’ clause was, that the crown 
should accept a civil list for the mainte- 
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nance of the Irish government. This was 
thought, at the time, a good bargain, and 
to those who now thought it otherwise he 
would say, that there was great difficulty 


in obtaining it. The compact was a so-. 


lemn one, and he did not think it good 
policy to break the faith of parliament, as 
the crown would struggle to make mat- 
terseven. Being a party to the.compact, 
he would abide by it, and he should ex- 
pect the crownto dothesame. He would 
not give his support to the clause. 

Mr. W. Fitsyerald congratulated him- 
self on the support of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and said, he would leave the ques- 
tion to that support. 

Mr. Canning concurred with his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby), not so much 
on account of his great authority, as on 
account of his testimony, which was va- 
luable as one who was a party to the com- 
pact; and he thought it would be better 
to depart from the clause than to commit 
the smallest violation of the faith of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Bankes not finding the opinions of 
his friends in coincidence with his own, 
would withdraw the clause. 

Sir J. Newport read a clause of the Act, 
to shew that the crown had not kept the 
bargain it had made, and asserted that 
$0,0001. had been voted by parliament 
for the use of Ireland, which was provided 
for by the civil list. 

Mr. Peel said, if the money had been 
improperly voted, the hon. baronet had 
been a party to that vote. 

The clause was withdrawn without a 
division, and the third reading appointed 
for Thursday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 30. 


-East Inpia Arrairs.] The Earl of 
Buckinghamshire took that opportunity of 
stating the mode of proceeding in the in- 
vestigation of the East India question, 
which, in the opinion of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, it would be most advisable for 
their lordships to adopt. Their lordships 
would recollect, that in 1792, the pro- 
ceedings relative to the East India charter 
did not commence in that House till the 
Bill came up from the Commons; but it 


was thought most advisable in the present. 


instance, that the Resolutions which had 
been laid before the Commons, should be 
presented to their lordships, and that a 
committee of the whole House should, 


East India Affairs. 


with all the documents before it, proces 
to the hearing of any evidence on the 
subject which it might be deemed proper 
to offer. This was the mode adopted jy 
two recent very important cases — th 
question of commercial intercourse with 
Ireland, and the subject of the Union be. 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. Ii this 
manner he trusted their lordships woul 
be enabled to form an accurate judgment 
of the nature and bearings of this question, 
—one of the most important that ever og, 
cupied the attention of parliament, He 
should move, therefore, pro forma, that the 
Resolutions laid before the Commons, with 
which their lordships were acquainted, 
should be laid on the table, with the view 
of moving, that they should then be re 
ferred to the Committee. _ 

The Resolutions were then handed in, 
and ordered to be laid on the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that it might 
be convenient now to fix the hour of pro. 
ceeding in each day on this subject, with 
a view to the convenience of judicial and 
other business. 

The Lord Chancellor said, it would be 
impossible to do any judicial business ¢ 
all during the investigation. 

Lord Grenville suggested, that it might 
be infinitely more convenient to carry o 
the examination in a Select Committee, 
A good deal of valuable time would thu 
be saved for judicial and other purposes, 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection 
whatever to that mode of proceeding, if 
it should be deemed most advisable, A 
committee of the whole House had only 
been suggested on account of its having 
been the method adopted in the two in 
stances mentioned by his noble friend 
near him. He therefore moved that tha 
part of the Prince Regent’s Speech which 
related to the East India Company’s Af 
fairs, should be read; which being real 
accordingly, he moved, that the same be 
referred to a Select Committee of theit 
lordships,‘ that all the lords who had % 
tended during the present session should 
be of that committee, and that they should 
have the liberty of choosing their ow 
chairman; that the Petition of the Eas 
India Company, the Resolutions now laid 
on the table, the Petitions from the ov 
ports, and all the documents on the sub 
ject, should be referred to the Committee; 
and that the petitioners should be heard 
by their counsel, and thatthe said Commi 
tee should sit, and proceed to business % 
Monday next.—Agreed to, 
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Weymouth Election Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
_ Tuesday, March 30. 


WeymoutH Exection Mr. 
Alderman Atkins moved the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. Wynn said, that the House labour- 
ed under great difficulties as to this Bill, 
from the total want of information. He 
had strong objections to the Bill. By the 
statute of William, conveyances for the 
purpose of splitting votes were declared 
void. This Bill went to put conveyances 
by devise on a footing with other con- 
veyances, He did not see why this law 
should be confined to Weymouth ; he be- 
lieved, that in most of the western bo- 
roughs, the’same method of splitting votes 
prevailed. This Bill went to disfranchise 
a number of persons, and this ought 
not to be done hastily; he acknow- 
ledged that the splitting of votes was a 
great evil, but he thought substitutes 
ought to be provided for those disfranchised, 
and care should be taken that the borough 
should not be putin fewer hands, This 
case did not resemble any other with 
which he was acquainted, but it was a 
case of great importance; and this was 
the only place besides London that return- 
ed four members. 

Mr. Bathurst said the thing complained 
of was a novel experiment made of split- 
ting votes by will. There was an Act in 
existence against the splitting of votes, 
but it did not anticipate the possibility of 
doing it by will; but according to the 
spirit of that Act all devises for the split- 
ting of votes ought to be null and void, in 
the same manner as conveyances were. 

Sir John Newport said, he held in his 
hand a Petition from the inhabitants of 
Weymouth, praying that the House would 
not interfere with the independence of the 
borough. He wished to know only, if the 
House should attempt to new model the 
election there, on the ground of conve- 
hence, why it should not extend the same 
Proceeding to other boroughs, where 
there was just as little shadow of right as 
inthe voters of Weymouth? He wasad- 
Wied that the real operation of the Bill 
would be to lodge the power of returning 
four ‘embers to. parliament in about thirty 
ot forty persons. He felt extremely 
anxious that nothing should be done by 
the House that might produce an impres- 
Monon the public that such was the an- 
pathy of parliament to every principle of 
‘form im the representation, that al- 
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though they uniformly resisted any propo- 
sition for extending the elective franchise, 
they had no objection to narrow its exercise — 
on any occasion which might afford them 
a plea of mere convenience in so doing. 

The Attorney General would not protract 
or enter much into the discussion at pre- 
sent, asa more ample opportunity would 
occur of so doing. He had only to ob- 
terve, that if this Bill did, indeed, go to 
new model a borough, or-alter the elective 
franchise, he could not support it. It 
had, however, no such object, and was 
simply declaratory of the law as it stood 
in the reign of king William. A practice 
had crept in in the usual course of the pro- 
gress of an abuse, by which the power of 
communicating the franchise by devise 
had been perverted, and carried to the ex- 
tent of a principle which would counte- 
nance an indefinite divisibility. Upon 
the practice which now prevailed, by 
which a sixpenny rent was sufficient to 
qualify twenty voters, it might be ex- 
tended to the qualification of five hundred 
thousand. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, it had ap- 
peared to the Committee that the-only 
proper remedy which could be applied in 


-this case, without disfranchising the inha- 


bitants, was to designate the value of the 
rents which should in future be deemed a 
sufficient qualification. There were no 
votes now which had been acquired 
by devise that were of a higher value 
than five shillings annually, some of 
sixpence, and one witness had been called 
who enjoyed eight votes, which were al- 
together of the annual value of two-pence 
rent. It was not deemed equitable to 
give the Bill a retrospective operation, or 
to deprive those who had exercised the 
right previously without dispute of this 
franchise, but to provide against the pos- 
sibility of a continuance of the abuse, by 
ascertaining and fixing a certain rent as a 
necessary title to a suffrage in future 
voters. 

After some further conversation, the 
Bill was read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed to-morrow. 


_ Minutes or EvipENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
THE CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE House 
or Commons on THE East Inbia Com- 
pany’s Arrairs.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of the whole 


| House, to consider further of the Affairs of 


the East India Company, Mr. Stephen 
Rumbold Lushington in the chair; the 
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counsel were called in; and Mr. Adam) 
and Mr. Jackson appeared. as counsel on 


behalf of the East India Company. 


‘Warren Hastrnes, Esq. wascalled in, and 
examined as follows: 


- Mr. Adam.j—When you were in the 
council of Madras had you an opportunity 
of observing what effect the Europeans, 
mot in the service of the Company, so- 
journing in India, might have produced to 
the British settlements in India?—I do 
not remember effect that was pro- 
duced by the few Europeans, not in the 
service of the Company, that did reside 
in any part of the Carnatic while I was 
‘there. 

Is the’ Committee to understand that 
there were very few Evropeans, other 
than those in the service of the Company, 
who resided at Madras, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, at the period referred 
to ?<-At Madras there was very little dis- 
tinction -with respect tothe state of society, 
‘or the manners of the people that mixed 
in it, between the Europeans in the-Com- 
-pany’s service, and Evropeans that:were 
out of the service ; I speak of the town. of 
‘Madras only ; there were several batta- 
-lions of sepoys belonging to the nabob: 


if I recollect he had European officers be- 


dJonging tothem. I am afraid I do not 
quite understand the question: if it re- 
sspects Europeans living in tae capital, 
there could ‘be no difference of manners, 
‘Ror any thiag that could distinguish them, 
cor could make’ them improper inmates of 
the capital. 

If Europeans were permitted to sojourn 
in India, according to their own pleasure, 
and without any restraint, what would the 
-effect of that be ?—Most hurtful and mest 
‘rainous, both:to the Company’s interest, 
to the government, and to the peace of the 
country. Nothing can be more opposite 
‘than the characters of ‘Europeans (I will 
confine it to the inglish) and that of the 
natives of India, I can speak more pro- 
-perly to the natives of that part of India 
‘which forms our principal establishment 
in it, Bengal and its dependencies. The 
native Indian is weak in body and timid 
sin-spirit; +he is mot wnsusceptible of re- 
ssentment, but without that feeling of 
shame, which, under the appellation of 
-honour, inthe breast of an uropean, 


‘makes resentment a species of law, and |. 


which over-rules the fear ef law, pain, 
‘danger and death. This is not the abso- 
lute character of the people taken in: the 


Minutes of Evidence (ais 
mass ; the native Indian is individual 
such as I have described him 5 bat then 
are cases in which a provocation of gene. 
ral grievance would excite a whole pe, 
ple, and even a detached nymber of then, 
to all the ferocities of insurrection, | 
speak this only as distinguishing the g, 
neral character of the people in the may 
from their individual characters; jig 
dividually they are meek and submistiy, 
The Englishman is quite a different chy, 
racter in India; the name of an dinglis) 
man is both bis protection, and a sanotiq 
for offences which he would not darey 
commit at home. There besides, 
highest idea of a common _participationiy 
the sovereignty of the Company, whic 
possesses, I believe, with very little di. 
ference, the mind of every Englishmany 
it; this idea, in the lower orders of tk 
people, rises to despotism, and is liabley 


all the excesses of despotism, wheret 


prerogative attached to it can be asserid 
with impunity. The aggrieved Inii 
has.no chance with such a disparity ;4y 
may apply to the nearest provincial cow 


‘of justice, but there difficulties,  whid 
-could hardly be apprehended in any othe 


country, arrest and impede him: thedi 
tance of his residence often from ‘the m 
gistrate requiring more time than he « 
spate; the expences and delays of th 
-established courts would be an impel 


‘ment to many an Indian to have recow 


to it: the difficulty of obtaining the 
tendance of witnesses, would be very gr 
and almost insurmountable, from thes 
cause, and, added to the other cau 
would be more likely to ‘preventrhis ce 
plaining at all, than to quicken a:sense! 
injury to induce him to complain 
slight occasions; besides, the affinity ¢ 


National appellations, language, 


dress, and possibility of social intercou 
between his oppressor and his jug 
would impress him with an awe, whil 
the other would either not feel or feelin 
very small degree. Such 1 know 
-be the effect of a single Europeas,! 
dependent upon the Company’s serv 
residing at a distance from the seatof ¢ 
vernment, among the natives of [nd 
But if it is proposed to let loose hordes 
men of that character, I think the con 
quence can be no less than ruin t 
peace of the country and to the inte 
of the Company. 
Do you consider that this unrestral™! 
liberty of Europeans sojourning in 
would lead generally to acts of tyr 
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and oppression upon the natives, by the 
Europeans or Englishmen so sojourning at 
liberty ?>—It certainly would, 

What do you consider the probable ef- 
fect of this would be, upon the British 

wer in India; I mean always an unre- 
strained sojourning of Europeans or Eng- 
lishmen in India, not in the Company’s 
service ?——1 suppose that the strength of 
every government, however constituted, 
must always depend in a great degree 
upon the affections of the people, and the 
satisfaction which they feel under the 
pressure of it. I should think that any 
great dissatisfaction or disaffection of the 
people, would be a temptation to any of 
the neighbouring states, if they sawany op- 
portunity, and opportunities. often will 
happen in the best protected countries, to 
invade it. There is no tracing the disaf- 
fections of a people, through all the 
chances of internal and external warfare ; 
bat that it would be attended with bad con- 
sequences, I believe is a theoretical effect 
that will apply to all states, 

Do you conceive it to be possible prac- 
tically to restrain Europeans sojourning in 
India according to their own pleasure, to 
such a residence at the principal settle- 
ments or seats of government, as would 
counteract the effects which you appre- 
hend- from such sojournment ?—I think it 
not practicable. This was not always my 
opinion: I did think that Europeans not 
in the Company’s service, might be con- 
fined to the principal settlements, or to 
certain boundaries without them, by cer- 
tain well defined and unqualified restric- 
tions; and that with such a guard, the 
admission of free traders into the country 
would not only be innoxious, but even be- 
neficial: but this opinion was founded 
upon the conception that the autho- 
nity of the Company remained unchanged, 
and that all British subjects in India, re- 
siding in their territories, were virtually 
as well as legally amenable to it. But ifa 
law should be enacted, against the sense 
and remonstrance of the Company, em- 
powering British adventurers without dis- 
tinction to go to India, but confining them 
to the principal settlements, I think they 
would transgress the bounds of that law ; 
that with such an independent right, no 
restrictions whatever would bind them, or 
prevent them from making inroads into 
the country, and from disturbing the peace 
of the inbabitants. The government might 
interfere : there would be an appeal to the 
Aupreme court; in many cases the Com- 


on the East India Company’s Affairs. 
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pany might attempt to assert a power 
which is vested in them, I believe, by the 
present charter, if continued to the next, 
of sending them prisoners to England ; 
but there are many ways by which that 
might be evaded. The power of the su- 
preme court might afford them protection 
in many ways, by their becoming either 
suitors or defenders to it, or in any other 
way under its immediate authority; and 
in every instance of the kind, an appeal 
from the supposed aggrieved adventurers 
would not always be made to any of the 
courts of justice, or at least not confined to 
them, but rather made to the people at 
home. The public mind, something more 
than jealous of power, would receive with 
a prepared and ready assent, every charge 
of oppression. The remembrance of the 
opposition which was made by the Com- 
pany to prevent that licence being gene- 
rally granted, would be an encouragement 
to falshood in the complainant, and receiv- 
ed as a presumptive proof, that all their 
acts, and the acts of their servants on such 
occasions, were prompted by rivalship or 
resentment. Thus the authority of the. 
Company would be counteracted, their 
constituted servants would be embarrassed 
and weakened; and their time, of which 
they never have much to spare, wasted in 
petty contests with lawless individuals. 
Would not the opening the export and 
import trade, from every port in this 
country to every port in India, as is now 
proposed, necessarily lead to such an un- 
restrained sojournment of Europeans. in 
India, as would become dangerous to the 
British government there ?—Of the effect 
which an export and import trade from 
the out-ports to India would produce upon 
the safety of the government of the Com- 
pany, I cannot speak; but if Europeans 
were allowed to go to the country, and to 
reside where they please, I speak with cer- 
tainty, that the peace of the country and 
the safety of the Company would be en- 
dangered by it. 
From your knowledge of the Indian 
character and habits, are you able to speak 
to the probability of a demand for Euro- 
ean commodities, by the population of 
india, for their own use ?—The supplies of 
trade are for the wants and luxuries of a 
people; the poor in India may be said to 
have no wants; their wants are confined 
to their dwellings, to their food, and to a 
scanty portion of clothing, all which they 
can have from the soil that they tread upon, 
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Tam not acquainted with the present state 
of society in India, but I should conclude 
that the only opulent of the people are 
the zemindars, who are almost all, if not 
all, Hindoos; and the Hindoo officers of 
the revenue; all their habits are similar, 
and such as require no aid from our trade. 
Of the Mahometans, who once constituted 
the most opulent’ part of the community, 
few now remain, I should suppose, but the 
survivors of the pensioners that we found 
when we first became masters of the 
country: and those, from their present 
impoverished state, certainly would not be 
able to purchase any of the articles of 
loxury ‘which our ships could furnish 
them: Ido not believe, therefore, that the 
demand would be increased by it. 
_ At the time you resided in India, had 
ou an opportunity of knowing the mode 
in which the wealthy part of the native 
‘Indians disposed of their superfluous 
wealth ?—By such means as are common 
to all countries, with no other difference 
than that of the common modes of life; 
they would expend it in dissipation, in 
their pleasutes, in state, but not, I think, 
in the luxuries of the table, nor in drunk- 
enness, 

Were the natives of India in the habit 
of spending any part of their superfluous 
wealth in the purchase of European com- 
modities, or did they consider it as part 
of their luxury, to provide themselves with 
such articles as Europe furnishes ?—Some, 
inost undoubtedly ; laces, broad cloth to a 
certain amount: European furniture was 
at one time in some request, but not in 
very great, at the courts of the native 
princes ; few of those articles now would 
‘Meet a sale there. 

Was this general throughout the coun- 
pa f or was it confined to Indians connect- 
ed with the principal British settlements ? 
—The country is aterm of vague inter- 
pretation; if I was to confine it to the 
country of Bengal, which I know better 
than any other, i should say, that in Cal- 
cutta many European articles would meet 
with a purchase, but little beyond, 
except what I havé mentioned in my 
. answer to the preceding question. 

Is not the character of the native In- 
‘dians in its nature stationary and immuta- 
‘ble, and not apt to vary from the original 

habits of the country ?—It certainly is 
“very stationary, I do not know whether it 
can be pronounced immutable; any con- 
‘stitutional alteration in the system of po- 
lity and jurisprudence, as it may afford an 
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opening to new hopes or excite new'f 
may give anew direction to their tempers: 
still the Hindoo would remain material} 
the same: the general conformation ¢f 
their bodies, on which the physical agi 
moral character of man depends, is ny 
likely to undergo any alteration: in effeg 
I believe that the Indians now are in thei 
dress, their maaners, and in all the habij 
of life, just what they were at the com 
mencement of the period of their presen 
juge or age, which is perhaps as far as th 
history of that country extends. 

Are the native Indians of the higher g 
lower orders, who have constant inten 
course with Europeans, liable, in cons. 
quence of that intercourse, to adopt Ry 
ropean manners, habits and fashions} 
have seen instances of that in men wh 
from a servile principle affected to imitat 
the European manners and habits, bit 
instances of that kind are very rare. 

During the period of your residence, 
was there an exportation of European or 
English common articles exposed in the 
principal settlements for sale ?—Certainly; 
in all the principal settlements, and is 
now. 

Can you state what degree of vent ot 
sale those articles had among the native 
population ?—I cannot ; I should conceive 
that the European inhabitants would be 
equal, if not the principal purchasers. 

Mr. Hastings. May I be permitted toad 
one observation, as a close to the evidente 
which I have given in answer to the ques 
tions which have been put to me respecting 
the consequences of an unrestrained inter 
course of Europeans, not in the service 
the Company, with the natives of India; 
for, from I believe the uniform tenor in 
which my opinions have been delivered, 
it is possible, but I hope not, that suspi- 
cion might be entertained, that I have 
delivered them under the bias of an a- 
tachment to the East India Company. i 
is necessary that I should obviate the pos 
sibility of such an imputation on the credit 
of the evidence which I have delivered. 
An attachment to the Company I certainly 
do feel; an attachment of gratitude ‘for 
the service which has given me bread, 
and employed what I possessed of talent, 
during all the active part of my life ; and 
for the bounty from which,’ though its 
source is now Closed, I still draw my sub: 
sistence: but neither is this the plact, 
nor the present an occasion, to admit’ él 
the influence of that sentiment: I wish 


peters that this. profession is not loosely 
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stated, nor the declarations which I have 
made, made on slight grounds; and that 
my opinions are neither new, nor drawn 
from me by the occasion. Twenty years 
ago, when the present charter was under 
consideration, I addressed a letter to the 
chairman, or chairmen for the time being 
of the court of directors upon this very 
subject: in which, so far as I can trast to 
my recollection, I strongly urged the ne- 
cessity of providing against the irruption 
of British adventurers into India, and 
beyond the bounds of our settlements ; 
arguing from it, that they would molest 
and oppress the people, and plunder the 
country : and I believe I expressed a wish 
that some provision should be made against 
it, in the charter then depending. I have 
either lost or mislaid the letter, so that I 
have no access to any copy of it: there- 
fore I can only speak to its identity, and 
to the general import of it. I mention 
this to show that it is not a novel doctrine 
which I humbly deliver to this honourable 
House. My letter, I know, was seen, and 
Ihave a pleasure. in thinking that it was 
approved, by the gentleman that then 
presided over the board of commissioners 
for the affairs of India; aman, who cer- 
tainly, if it could be said of any man, re- 
quired no light from the judgment of ano- 
ther to aid his own; and therefore it 
would be the height of arrogance in me 
to suppose that I had any share of merit 
in the event which followed. I have men- 
tioned the fact only to show how early 
my opinion was formed, and with what 
anxiety and earnestness I acted upon it. 
Aclause was inserted by Mr. Dundas, in 
the act of parliament and in the charter 


constituted from it, by which it was enact- 


ed, “that no British subject not being a 
servant of the East India Company should 
be allowed to reside in India, except at 
the principal settlements, unless by a spe- 


cial license from the Company or the go- 


vernors of India.”’. This license I thought 
defeated the essential purpose of the pro- 
hibitory clause ; but I waited till another 
occasion induced me to address the court 
of directors through the similar official 
channel of the chairman and deputy 
chairman of that.body ; which I did, ina 
letter dated the 12th of March 1802, 
strongly remonstrating against this ex- 
ception to the general clause, as liable to 
be-productive of greater mischiefs from 
the few favoured Europeans who were al- 
lowed the benefit of it, than if all men in- 


disctiminately, were allowed to possess the 
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same privilege. Again, on the 28th of 
April last, I a third time took up the same 
subject, and addressed a letter upon it to 
the present chairman of the court of direc- 
tors, reiterating my former objections, and 
the argements connected with them, and 
proposing as a means of preventing the 
deprecated abuses, certain restrictions to 
which I have alluded in my answer to one 
of the first questions proposed to me : this 
letter contains all that I had written »pon 
the same subject in my preceding letter 


-of March 1802, in a quotation from it; 


this will, and the first letter which I have 
mentioned would (if I could produce it) 
strongly prove that such always was my opi- 
nion. This honourable House will have 
ample means of knowing, from more recent 
testimony than mine, whether the mischiefs 
which I apprehended have actually come 
to pass, and the records of the court of 
directors will afford a more authentic evi- 
dence still of their existence, if they have 
existed. I have the permission of the 
court. of directors, in whose possession the 
last letter is, and I humbly refer this ho- 
nourable House to it; and if this shall 
appear to be clearly the case, the inferences 
that I drew, so long ago as twenty years 
past, of the connection between the allow- 
ance of British adventurers in India, not 
in the service of the Company, with its 
influence onthe peace of it, and the re- 
iteration of the same opinion through so 
long a series of time, to be no longer ar- 
gumentative, they were predicted, and io 
that sense are an irrefragable proof that 
such consequences must inevitably follow 
such premises. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Do you recollect, during the time of 
your residence in India, whether any per- 
sons employed themselves as missionaries 
in converting the natives to the Christian 
religion?—I do; I remember a, very 
worthy gentleman in that character, Mr. 
Swartz, in the Carnatic, another in Ben- 
gal, named Kiernander; I do not know 
whether I can call him a missionary; he 
was sent out from London, and supported, 
I believe, by the Society for propagating 
the Gospel. I remember his conversion 
of one Indian, because it was announced 
with great pomp and parade, I also re- 
collect a. Catholic priest, who resided 
somewhere in the district of Dacca, and 
had a large flock of men, whom he called 
Christians, about him ; but he himself ap- 


peared to me to'be ignorant of the com- - 
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mon languages of the country ; and that 
his converts were Christians only in name 
and dress, but could not have acquired a 
knowledge of our religion from a man 
who had no medium of language to com- 
municate it. I do not recollect any 
others; I know there were more of the 
Catholic missionaries, 

Were the persons so employing them- 
selves as missionaries, under the control 
and subject to the restraint of the Com- 
pany do not know that Mr. Swartz 
could be considered as a subject of the 
Company ; he visited, and occasionally 
resided, I believe, in every part of the 
and was every where respected. 

r. Kiernander, whom I too inconsider- 
ately named as appertaining to this cha- 
racter, was aconstant resident in Calcutta, 
and equally amenable with every other 
inhabitant of it, to the British laws and 
government. The Catholic priest I have 
mentioned I knew during the time in 
which the nabob Jaffeer Ally Cawn held 
the nizamut ; he was then.very old; Ido 
not know whether he survived the revolu- 
tion that afterwards took place in the go- 
vernment of that country. 

What in your opinion would be the 
consequences, if persons were allowed to 
employ themselves as missionaries in con- 
verting the natives to the Christian reli- 
gion, unlicensed and subject to no re- 
straint on the part of the Company ?—Un- 
licensed, and under no restraint? I do not 
know how that possibly could be, there- 
fore I beg that that may be expressed 
' with a little greater latitude. 

Unrestrained as to the mode which 
they may think proper to adopt for effect- 
ing their object of converting the natives 
to the Christian religion ?—I cannot tell 
what the effect would be generally; if 
such a case had happened when I held 
the first place in the government of India, 
and such persons demeaned themselves 
properly, I should have taken no notice of 
them ; but if they gave occasion to a be- 
lief that the government itself tacitly en- 
couraged their designs, from an appre- 
nension of the consequences which such a 


belief would produce upon the minds of | 


the people, and especially the irritable 
spirits of the Mahomedans, I certainly 
should have checked the attempt, and 
~withdrawn them to Calcutta, or, if they 
‘afforded sufficient cause for it, compelled 
them to quit the country ; when I speak 
of myself in the first person, I mean I 
should have recommended that conduct 
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to the members of the government 

Upon what grounds do you form you 
opinion, that the residence of certain per. 
sons in India by license, would be mon 
dangerous to the interests of the Compan 
in India, than the indiscriminate resort of MRjif 
all Europeans to India ?—If it refers 
the license which is made an exception 
from the prohibitory clause in the Act of 
parliament, my objection is a very stro 
one. Other adventurers would go unde 
the jealous eye of government, and woul 
excite their attention, and government 
would certainly use the most efficien 
means in its power to keep them unde 
control: but if none were allowed to 
into the country with a permission and 
license to trade in it, to erect factories and 
dwelling houses, and to carry on a trafic 
with the natives, but such persons as went 
out patronized by the Company or by th 
governor of the presidency, those are ‘the 
worst men you could let loose amongy 
them ; they would go armed with powe 
and an influence which no man would 
dare to resist ; and those are the men that 
I should apprehend more danger from, 
than an indiscriminate rabble let loos 
upon the country; in opposing the a 
tempts of such men, every man woull 
think that he was acting in opposition t 
their patron. 

Did you or did you not, as governo i 
general of Bengal, at different period ine 
after the Company began its practiced 
laying in investments from its tribute, re 
monstrate by letter to the court of direc 
tors, upon the pernicious effects of this 
system ?--I remember no such remom 
strance; and if I clearly understand the 
intent of the question, I think I could no 
have made such remonstrance; at the 
same time I am well aware that some 
thing implying it must exist in that reg 
port, or the question would not thus be 
putto me. I ought long ago to have ape 
logized to this honourable House, and 
have bespoken its indulgence for any it 
accuracies, or for any hesitations or mit 
takes which I may have committed in de 
livering my evidence. I have never, 
any part of my life, been accustomed to 
speak in public, and I am now less qualr 
fied for it at my very advanced time 
life; with this apology, I hope it will no 
give offence, if I say that I do not clearly 
understand what the Company’s tribute ihe 

By tribute is meant dealing in the stm 


perfluous. rent, after paying all charge 
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‘ivil and military, applying the superflu- 
jos rent in the purchase of investment ?— 
twas the custom of our government ulti- 
maely to bring all receipts of money, 


however produced, into one indiscriminate 
pany fMhead of treasury ; ail our advances for the 
ort of Madiferent services of the government were 


made from this general mass; and I do 
ot know how, in such advances, any dis- 
rimination could have been made of the 
necoliar fund from which it had been sup- 
bled. I am afraid 1 speak from weak- 


would fliness of apprehension ; but I am very will- 
iment Ming to refer to the documents themselves, 
icient Mwhich will better show than any comment 


[could make upon them, if I saw them, 


to go whether my conduct and opinions, deli- 
n and Mered at that time, were contrary to the 
28 and Mpeneral mode which I have described. 

trafic J What is your opinion as to the political 
) Went Mmeffect of the measure proposed, respecting 
dy the MM church establishment for India ?—The 


yestion is one of great intricacy, and of 


rongst Much delicacy, that I should almost fear 
power Mo speak to it; but that my respect for 
would Mhis honourable House enjoins it; be- 


n that Htause, though it specifically mentions only 
from, Mpolitical eftect, yet it intimates no allusion 
loose Ho the nature of the office itself; of the 

he at- Meligious uses or present necessity of such 

would @ creation, I cannot be a judge, and there- 

jon More can say nothing to it; and unless I 


new both circumstances, and the objects 
the creation, it would be impossible for 
ne to conjecture in what way they could 
fect the peace of the country. May I 
ay without offence, that I wish any other 
ime had been chosen for it? A surmise 
as gone forth, of an intention in this go- 
emment to force our religion upon the 
onsciences of the people in India, who 
te subjected to the authority of the Com- 
any; it has pervaded every one of the 
ree establishments of Bengal, Fort St. 
peorge and and has unhappily 
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thus be impressed itself with peculiar force upon 
ve apo ihe minds of our native infantry, the men 
and 0 whom we must depend in the last re- 
any im@prt for our protection against any disturb- 
or mir gRnces which might be the effect of such 
| in dermises. Much would depend upon the 
ver, @emper, conduct, and demeanor of the 
med W@erson elevated to that sacred office. I: 


; qualeMate not say all that is in my mind upon 


ime dis subject ; but it is one of great hazard. 
vill not Would there be, in your opinion, the 
clearly me danger now, as 20 years ago, from 
bute sme admission of Europeans into India, 
the st'Monsidering the great political changes 
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—I think there would be as great danger; 
from circumstances, I think the danger 
would be greater. There were not the 
same pretensions then raised as have since 
been; and any such adventurers now 
would go out armed with rights, which at 
that time were not thought of. 

Do you think there would be any danger 
to the British interests in India, from the 
residence of a few additional European 
merchants and agents at the different pre- 
sidencies, or from their admission occa- 
sionally into the interior of the country 
for mercantile purposes, under the pre- 
sent restrictive regulations of the Com- 
pany?—TI think there would; I think I 
have already said so, and assigned my 
reasons. 

What is your opinion of the effect of 
the union of the sovereignty and com- 
merce of India, in the hands of the Com- 
pany ; is it beneficial, or otherwise, to 
the interests of that country ?—The so- 
vereignty of the Company is certainly be- 
neficial to the country. The union of ‘its 
commercial with its political interest in it, 
has never yet produced, to my knowledge 
or belief, any detriment to the inhabitants ; 
Ido not know how it should. Their in- 
vestment affords a livelihood to thousands ; 
it animates the industry of the people, 
and is equally beneficial to both. 1 know 
not whether this question allades to a trite 
maxim, that a government can never take 
upon itself the conduct of mercantile con- 
cerns, without injustice and oppression, I 
suppose the meaning of this maxim is, 
that it would apply all its authority and 
influence to exclude or oppress all its com- 
petitors. The Company have no com 
titors yet; and I know not in what other 
sense the union of the two concerns can 
be deemed incompatible. 

Are you of opinion that the commerce 
of India, as at present regulated, is as ad- 
vantageous tothat country and toGreat Bri- 
tain, as it would be, if free and equal to all 
the subjects of Great Britain ?—Certainly, 
as much, and much more so. 

Do you recollect having written a re- 
view of the state of Bengal, many years 
ago ?—I do. 

Do you recollect having stated, in that 
review, that although we had been so long 
in possession of the sovereignty of Ben- 
gal, yet we had not. been able so far to 
change our ideas with our situation, as to 
quit the contracted views of monopolists ; 
‘and that thence, in all the correspondence 
of the board of trade were constant 
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complaints of private merchants making 
advances to the Company’s weavers, and 
their giving greater prices than had been 
hitherto given by the Company; upon 
which occasion did you express, as your 
- opinion, that it was of less consequence 
that the investment should be procured 
cheap, than that the commerce of the 
country should flourish ; insisting upon it, 
as a fixed and incontrovertible principle, 
that commerce could only flourish when 
free and equal ?—I do not remember those 
words in the publication of. mine alluded 
to; [have no doubt they are there, but I 
do not come here to defend my own in- 
consistencies; if I have expressed myself 
in the terms which I have listened to, and 
clearly understand them, I positively ab- 
jure them; they-are not my present 
sentiments: my sentiments are, and I can- 
not say when I changed them from others 
of a different description, that the com- 
merce of every country, how much soever 
extended, is, beneficial to it abstractedly 
considered, without any other circum- 
stances connected with it, With thissen- 
timent I was of opinion, when the rumour 
first existed of an intention in the Ameri- 
cans to send ships to the port of Calcutta, 
that they should be admitted, and that they 
should be eyen encouraged to come: I 
think such admission, if allowed as an in- 
dulgence, and not conceded or enacted as 
a right, would be good policy, not only 
with the Americans but with every other 
country : but I should think it a very un- 
wise policy to grant it as aright; because 
in the first instance, the government would 
hold an effective controul over the trade to 
prevent the abuse of it; and in the latter 
they would have a national interest to. con- 
tend with in every disagreement, and 
involve its own parental state in the con- 
test. 
Would it be consistent, in your opinion, 
with the security of the British empire in 
India, to allow missionaries to preach pub- 
licly, with a view to the conversion of the 
native Indians, that Mahomet is an impos- 
tor, or to speak in opprobrious terms of the 
‘Brahmins and their religious. rites ?—It 
would neither be consistent with the secu- 
rity of the British empire in India, to treat 
the religions established in the countries 
of their dominion with contempt and op- 
obrium; nor with common humanity. 
TF such a declaration of war was made be- 
tween the religions of the country, be- 
tween the professors of ours and those of 


the established religions, I know not. what | 
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would be the consequence. There hay 
been among the Mahometans, bigots mo, 
ferocious than any that have shed the blog 
of their brethren in Europe. If a fanaiy 
should arise amongst them, and preach thy im 
doctrines inculcated in their Koran, im 
not think it impossible that he might ey, 
cite the zeal of thousands of abettors, anf 
a religious war be the consequence of thy 
first provocation. I do not say that suc) 
an event is likely to happen; but sue 
have happened ; and our government j 
not exempt from the chances of their, 
currence. | 
Was the Christian dress worn. by il 
converts, to whom you alluded. in. you 
former answer, of European manufacture) 
—I never saw them; but they were of kim 
meanest of the people, and I should, dogy 
whether they bad any garments at al 
more than the most necessary and scam 
portions of dress, such as belonged to thy 
order of the Bengalees. 
In. your calculation of the mischiefs al. 
will arise, in consequence of individual 
residing in India, who are not servants ¢ 
the Company, can you make any distin 
tion between Americans aud British sub 
jects?—-By individuals, I meant Brii 
subjects only. 
Can you state to the Committee any di 
tinction between Americans and British 
or Europeans?—If at any time I hay 
mentioned Europeans, which I do notre 
collect, Americans could not have beend 
that time in my recollection, or I sho 
have included them as participating in chy 
racter, though not in name, of the sam 
order of people, I certainly make adi. 
tinction between Americans and British, 
In what does that distinction consis}/a 
In the right of appeal, which an Englisi 
man could make to the laws of his.cou 
try, or the prejudices of his, countrym 
I do not mean that our government,shou 
not be amenable to the laws; butatt 
distance of India from: the parent sil 
such appeals wantonly made would prot 
vexatious to government, and uncontri 
able in many instances, The Amend 
competitor possesses no such advantage 
but if, peace being restored with Amen 
they shall be allowed a right,, under.4 
sanction of a treaty with our, nation 
trade in all the territories of the Compal 
in India, I think American adyenturep@® 
the same character as those whom I.b 
described in speaking of adventurers in 
Great Britain, would be equally. mis¢h! 
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hen the Americans were allowed, I for- 
et on what terms, but I believe ofa right, 
» trade with our settlements in India ; 
hor do I know that they ever went beyond 
he capital settlements, or that they af- 
wrded any ground of complaint. (The 
withdrew. } 


ofthe The Right Hon. Lord Tergnmouts was 
suche called in; and a Chair being placed 
-sujfm for his Lordship within the Bar, was 
ent fm examined as follows: 


Mr. Jackson. }—How long was your lord- 
. hip in the service of the East India Com- 
y i nny ?—From 1768 to 1798. I was not 
. YOURE. whole time in India, but constantly in 
uti. service of the Company during that 
tiod ; of that period I was 24 years re- 
ident in India. 
How long did your lordship fill the of- 
ee of governor general of Bengal ?— 
About four years and a half. 
During any part of your lordship’s ser- 
ice, were you in the revenue depart- 
pent?—I waschiefly employed in that de- 
artment before I succeeded to the situa- 
on of a member of the supreme council. 
Did such employ afford to your lord- 
ip an ample opportunity of me Se the 
haracters, manners, and habits of the na- 
yes?—I certainly endeavoured to form 
hopinion of the character and habits of 
Natives, 
your lordship acquaint yourself 
th their languages ?—I was acquainted 
ith the common language of India and 
Persian. 
cokingto such character, manners, and 
Pits, and supposing an influx of Euro- 
"es to have access according to their 
-mectetion, to every part within the limits 
‘he charter of the Company, and to so- 
ia there, according to that discretion 
¢ their qwn opinions, what effect do 
suppose that such sojournment might 
the general interests of the 
1d pret mpany, or of the British empire in 
la should think that an unrestrain- 
ee influx of Europeans into India would 
sil prejudicial to the interests of this coun- 
ia *sconnected with India. People un- 
wanted with the habits and characters 
ihe natives, are not disposed to give 
am Weight to their prejudices, which 
mc brought up in the country are dis- 
Rd to give, 
a Pposing that influx to consist of sea- 
traders, would those evilsto which 
tefer, be likely to occur ?—Not in the 
he degree, ‘in my opinion, as would 
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occur from an unrestrained admission of 
Europeans into the interior of the country. 

Are there not many sea-ports on eithet 
side of the peninsula, at a considerablé 
distance from either of the principal seats 
of government ?—I believe there may be 
some, both on the Coromandel and the 
Malabar coast ; but I do not recollect at 
present, any sea-ports where there is not 
some established authority on the part of - 
the Company. 

Supposing such an influx to have access 
to such ports, might it not be difficult to 
restrain them from making their way into 
the country ?>—Under the present system of 
regulations established in Bengal, I should 
think that they might be in a great mea- 
sure restrained from penetrating into the 
country ; or if they succeeded, that the 
police would discover them, they might 
be stopped, and would be sent back. 

Supposing a free trade to take place 
from every port in the United Kingdom 
to every port within the limits of the 
Company’s charter, at the discretion of 
the adventurers, is it not likely that the 
numbers would increase in a very consi- 
derable degree ?>—At first, the numbers I 
think would-be great ; but the disappoint- 
ment which I should conceive would arise 
in the commercial speculations, suppos- 
ing them to be carried on to the extent 
specified in the question, would prevent 
that great influx of Europeans which it 
supposes, 

While those numbers should continue 
‘great, would not the difficulty be consi- 
derable of restraining them, either as to 
conduct or place of abode ?—It would be 
difficult in proportion to the numbers, bat 
not aJtogether impracticable. 4 

Supposing such adventurers to meet 
with the disappointment alluded to, would 
not they be driven to seek other means of 
maintenance in India?—They probably 
would attempt it, and some might con- 
trive to obtain a residence in India. 

If such free trade be allowed not only di- 
rectly to the ports within the limits of the 
Company’s charter, but coastwise from 
port to port, would not then that difficulty 
be increased, or rather would not such re- 
straint become wholly impracticable ?—I 


do not think the restraint would be im-. ~ 


practicable, where the Company’s autho- 
rity extends. 

Supposing, under the circumstances 
Stated, of coasting from port'to port, and 
the unlimited communication which has 
been described, the restraint should“not . 
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be found sufficient, what do you then ap- 

rehend from the unrestrained intercourse 
which would take place between such per- 
sons and the natives?—If there were an 
unrestrained intercourse between such per- 
sons and the natives, that is, an intercourse 
that could not be restrained, it would im- 

ly a defect in the exercise of the super- 
powers of the government that 
would in fact amount to a suspension of its 
functions ; and in that case an unrestrain- 
ed multitude would certainly be dangerous 
in many points of view. 

Supposing such defect to exist, will 

_your lordship state the evils you appre- 
ee would arise from such intercourse 
with the natives ?—There is one general 
consequence which I should think likely 
to result from a general influx of Eu- 
ropeans into the interior of the country 
and their intercourse’ with the natives, 
that, without elevating the character of 
the natives, it would have a tendency to 
depreciate their estimate of the general 
European character: such an effect I 
should think highly dangerous in a coun- 
try, where the estimate of the power of 
the government depends greatly upon 
opinion, in a country where the proportion 
of the natives to the number of Europeans 
is probably not less than 2,000 to 1; other 
inconveniencies would arise in this way, 
from a disregard to the peculiar prejudices 
of the natives, and by a conduct calcu- 
lated to irritate them. ’ 

Does your lordship think that such in- 
tercourse would tend to shake that opinion, 
upon which you have stated so much to 
depend ?—It certainly would have a ten- 
dency to it, which tendency would be very 
much increased by the number of Eu- 
ropeans. 

Would not also much depend upon the 
station in society that such persons filled ? 
—I think it might ; but probably the evil 
would be less likely to arise from people 
in a higher station of society, than from 
those in low ranks of society. 

If they were composed of seamen and 
traders ?—If they were composed of sea- 
men and traders, the danger would be pro- 
portionably great, I conceive. 

Would there be danger of oppression 
towards the natives, among other dangers ? 
—Occasionally acts of oppression might 
be exercised ; but in the present efficient 
state of the administration of justice in 
Bengal, I should suppose few acts of op- 
pression could be exercised, for which re- 
dress might not be obtained. 

4 


Minutes of Evidence (hy 
At present are Europeans 
for their conduct in any criminal comy 
except the supreme courts at Caleutiy 
Madras, and the recorder’s court at Bop, 
bay ?—European foreigners, not Brits 
subjects, are subject, I believe, to ther, 
tive courts established in the interior, 
the country ; British subjects, in crimigy 
matters, to the supreme court of judicaiy, 
in Calcutta only, to the court at Mady 


and to the recorder’s court at Bombay, 


the country courts in Bengal. 


would wish to confine my answer to Ba 


quainted than with Bombay: A naiy 
under the circumstances described, wu 


were a criminal action. 
If adventurers were to make their 


your lordship’s opinion that the pres 
power of the magistrates would be equl 
their entire controul, or the prevention 


numbers, the difficulty of controuling the 


of authority, I think it might in a co 
derable degree be effectual. 

Does your lordship apprehend any ¢ 
consequences to arise from such pem 
being allowed, for the purposes of tra 


vade any material part of the interior 
the peninsula ?—I should suppose that 
persons would be allowed to go into 
interior, but by the knowledge and 
sent of the governing power; exclusitt 
those inconveniencies which I have 
ready stated as possible to result from 
general intercourse of Europeans wilh 
natives of India, no others occur to m¢ 
present. 

Supposing them for the circumstances 
the free trade, and their consequent il 
bers, to elude that vigilance, what att 
evils which you apprehend ?—The ¢ 
which I have already stated to arise fn 
a general intercourse of Europeans 
natives. 

Does your lordship suppose that oP” 
ing the trade to India lead 
much greater degree of consumpl0! 


civil suits, British subjects are amenable) 


If violence or oppression were to: ta 
place up the country, would the najy 
have any means of bringing the oppresg 
to justice, unless he could afford to indy 
him in one of the supreme courts, or i 
court of the recorder at Bombay?.| 


gal only, with which I am_ better J 


be obliged to apply for redress to thes 
preme court of judicature in Calcutta, ili 


in any numbers up into the country, ii 


their intrigue ?—In proportion to th 


would be great; but by a proper exert 


or the professed purposes of trade, to pi 
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Werabhilme Euro articles by the natives of India, 
| court than takes place at present ?—I certainly 


t. 

oil your lordship have the goodness to 
sate your reasons for that opinion?——Those 
reasons are founded upon the particular 
habits and customs of the natives. I know 
yery few articles of European manufacture 
that are used by the natives in general, or 
that are likely to be used by them in any 
considerable degree, 

Does your lordship know of any wants 
of that description, that have not been 
most amply supplied by the existing sys- 
tem of commerce to India, with regard to 
European articles for the consumption of 
the natives, as far as that consumption may 

o?—I am not aware of any. 

Does your lordship conclude, that any 
material increased consumption of Eu- 
ropean articles upon the part of the na- 
tives, is wholly unlikely?—I think very 


d improbable. 
D thes Has the intercourse between the natives 
uta, iM and the Europeans, at the principal seats 


of government, apparently induced any 
taste or desire towards the greater use of 
European articles ?—-There may have been 
some few instances in. which the natives, 
out of compliment to’ Europeans,. those 
natives in particular who are in the habit 
of giving entertainments to them, may 
have introduced some European articles of 
furniture. The nabob of Oude had amassed 
avery large collection of European arti- 
cles, but Ido not recollect any other na- 
tive who had imitated his example ; from 
my own experience, I should not suppose 
the desire or taste mentioned in the ques- 
tion, to exist in any but a very limited de- 
ree. 

With regard to the great bulk or mass 
of the population, -have they it in their 
power so to indulge, were it their desire? 
—I should think not. 
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y Have those who have had the means of 
a accumulating some property, direeted their 
ae expenditure towards European articles ?— 


Not according to my experience. 
(Examined by the Committee.) 


Would it be consistent with the security 
of the British enipire in India, that mis- 
sionaries should preach publicly, with a 
view to the conversion of the native In- 
dians, that Mahomet is an impostor, or 
should speak in opprobrious terms of the’ 
Brahmins or their religious rites ?—I think: 
the practice of preaching publicly’ the’ 
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think it is at all necessary that such doce 
trines should be publicly preached ‘for the 
purpose of converting the natives of India; 
there is nothing, as far as my experience 
goes, in the character of a missionary, that 
is offensive to the people of India; and if 
his conduct is regulated by prudence and 
under the influence of that piety which he 
professes to teach, I think that he will be 
highly esteemed by the natives. The ques- 
tion states public preaching; there is a 
distinction between public preaching and 
conferences with individuals; what might 
be said in conversation to an individual 
upon these topics safely, might not be said 
safely when publicly preached to a multi- 
tude. I recollect in an account which was 
rinted of the first Danish missionaries, I 
lieve about the year 1717, there are con- 
versations between the missionaries and 
natives, and this at a period I believe, 
when the authority of the natives was es- 
tablished in India; all those conversations 
go upon this principle, that the religion 
which the missionaries meant to preach 
was true, and that which they meant to 
oppose was false. I do not recollect that 
any ill consequences appear to have hap- 
pened from such conferences between 
those Danish missionaries and the natives 
on.the Malabar coast. 

Would the dangers that might result 
from the exercise of an indiscreet zeal to 
change the national religions, be greater or 
less in India than most other countries, 
from the peculiar habits and feelings of 
the people ?—I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, that the dangers attending an indis- 
creet zeal would be considerable; at the 
same time, we have proofs, that a judicious 
and prudent zeal may be exercised effec- 
tually, and to the conversion of the natives. 

Would it be desirable, in your lord- 
ship’s opinion, that persons professing to 
teach Christianity in India, should act 
under the licence and controul of some ec- 
clesiastical authority residing in that coun- 
try ?=[ should think it would be more ad- 
visable to leave the controul at the discre- 


. | tion of the government of the country, 


who would be much better judges how to 
exercise that discretion prudently. 

Is your lordship aware that’ an opinion 
prevails in India, that it is the intention of 
the British government to take means to 
convert the natives of the country to the 
Christian religion ?—I never heard it, nor 


doctrines as stated in the question, would: 


_Has not your lordship 
(2 F) 


suspécted it. 
heard, that one of 
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the chief causes of the mutiny at Vellore, 
in which-a British regiment was massacred, 
was an opinion of that kind ?—I certainly 
did see it asserted in print in this country, 
but I took some pains to clear up that 
point, and cleared it up completely to my 
own satisfaction that the assertion was to- 
tally without foundation; I would beg 
leaye to mention, that my opinion upon 
the subject is in print, in a pamphlet that 
does not bear my name, but was very well 
known to be written by myself, entitled, 
Considerations on the practicability, 
* policy and obligation, of communicating 
‘the knowledge of Christianity to the na- 
“ tives of India.”’ I refer to that pamphlet, 
as containing an answer to the question 
put to me. ph 

Allowing the opinion, stated before, to 
have existed in India, of the intention of 
this government to force the Christian re- 
ligion on the natives, would not the sending 
out a bishop tend to strengthen that opi- 
nion ?—I should think it would be viewed 
_ with perfect indifference by the natives. 

Your lordship having stated, that you 
have known proofs of persons being con- 
verted from the Hindoo to the Christian 
religion; will you state where those in- 
stances have occurred ?—The proofs to 
which I referred, were the conversions by 
Swartz on the Coromandel coast. 

Does your lordship know any instance 
of a respectable Hindoo being converted 
to. the Christian religion ?—When I was 
in Bengal, Ido not recollect that there 
were any missionaries from this country in 
that part of India, excepting for a short 
time before I left India, and I had had no 
knowledge of them, so that I cannot speak 
of any conversions of my own personal 
knowledge in India. 

Should any provision be made in an act 
of parliament, empowering missionaries or 
others from this country to go to India 
for tlie purpose of converting the Hindoos 
to Christianity, do not you think it would 
be a document placed in the hands of our 
enemies, of the agents of France, or any 
other agent, of which they would make an 
ample -handle to set that country ina 
flame?—I do not think that the agents of 
France, or any other public enemies, 
would be able to make that use of it, 

Your lordship does not then think, that 
‘were the Hindeos possessed with an ‘idea 
that we had an intention of changing their 
religion and converting them into Chris- 
tians, that it would be attended with any | 
bad consequences at all ?<»I will expatiate | 
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a little in my answer to that questi 
Both the Hindoos and Mahomietsnd. 
ject to the British government in India 
have had the experience of some year, 
that in all the public acts of that goverp, 
ment every attention has been paid jg 
their prejudices, civil and religious, an 
that the freest toleration is allowed t 
them; that there are woe of the regula. 
tions of government which prove the dis 
position of government to leave them per. 
fectly free and unmolested in their tejj. 
gious ordinances; that any attempt at ap 
infringement upon their religion or super. 
stitions would be punished by the govern 
ment of India: with that conviction, which 
arises from experience, I do not appre. 
hend that they would be brought to be. 
jieve that this government ever-meant to 
impose upon them the religion of this 
country. {His lordship was directed t 
withdraw.—His lordship was again called 


in. 

. i it relying upon the good opinion that 
the natives have of our conduct hitherto 
towards them, your lordship has answered; 
or will you give a direct answer to the 
question, without; that should the state of 
things be altered, and we not observe that 
conduct we have hitherto observed, but 
introduce new modes and enact new laws 
for the carrying into effect the converting. 
the natives to Christianity, that that would 
not be attended with disagreeable cons- 
quences to us ?—If a law were to be enact 
ed for converting the natives of India to 
Christianity, in such a manner as to have 
the appearance of a compulsory law upon 
their consciences, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that in that case it would be a 
tended with very great danger. 

Is it not rather your lordship’s opinion, 
that the good effects to be derived from 
inculcating the precepts of the Christian 
religion amongst the natives of India, had 
better be attempted by what is termed 
conferences, than by any enactment in al 
act of parliament?—If that enactment 
poes only to allow persgns to reside in 

ndia, for the purpose of instructing the 
natives in the doctrines of Christianity, ! 
mean as far as they are willing to receive 
them, I should see no danger in it; m 
truth I believe that all attempts at con 
version are by conferences between miss 
sionaries and individuals, and that publie 
preaching is seldom resorted to, till there 
is a congregation of converted Christians 

Does your lordship know of any cols 


verted societies or congregations t=] wr 
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derstand the question to have a reference 
to my personal 3; [ have no per- 
sonal knowledge, but I have heard and 
yead of conversions since I left Bengal, 
which I received as creditable and au- 
thentic. 

Does your lordship know of any mis- 
sionaries, who have conducted themselves 
indiscreetly ?-—I recollect some years ago, 
hearing one or two instances alleged of 
misconduct in the missionaries ;~ I do not 
recollect now of what nature they were ; 
probably instances of injudicious zeal. 

Is it not usual for Europeans, on obtain- 
ing permission from government to go 
into the interior of the country, to enter 
into a penalty bond to hold. themselves 
amenable to the courts of adawlut in all 
civil cases, with the view of protecting the 
natives from injustice and oppression in 
their commercial dealings with Euro- 
peans?—I do not recollect whether they 
enter into a penalty bond or not, but that 
they are amenable in civil causes to the 
courts of adawiut in point of fact, which 
gives the same protection as if they enter- 
ed into a penalty bond. 

Has it, or not, been found fully to an- 
swer the purposes intended ?—lI recollect 
no instance to the contrary. 

Would there not be in your lordship’s 
opinion, a greater consumption in India, 
of our manufactures, if they could be sup- 
plied cheaper ?—I hardly know what arti- 
cles of our manufactures .are consumable 
by the natives, excepting perhaps some 
woollen cloths; certainly some people, if 
they were much cheaper, might be induc- 
ed to purchase them, who do not now pur- 
chase them: but as to manufactures in 
general, I really do not know what manu- 
factures of this country are used by the 
natives in India. 

Would not our woollens, in particular, be 
acceptable to all classes of natives, and of 
all religions, in the cold and rainy sea- 
sons, if they could afford to purchase 
them?—I know of no objection on the 
score of religion, to the use of woollens in 
that country ; but.if the natives had pre- 
ferred them to their own manufactures, I 
should think they would have used them 
imamuch greater degree than they have 
hitherto done: if they were much cheaper 
than they have been hitherto sold, the 
sale of them might probably in some de- 
Does not your lordship think the na- 
ties would prefer ‘our woollen manufac- 
lures to their own cotton manufactures, in 


~ 


cold weather ?—I think some of the na-- 
tives who could afford it, would prefer the 
woollen to the cotton; but the poorer peo- 
ple cannot afford to purchase them, and 
the higher class, prefer their own shawls. 

When your lordship speaks of regula- 
tions and restrictions, by which the influx 
of Europeans may be prevented into India, 
do you speak of India generally, or only ~ 
of Bengal ?—Whenever I have mentioned 
India, I meant, particularly that part of 
India in which I have resided ; but in all 
those parts where the Company’s authority 
extends, those regulations and restrictions 
might be adopted. 

Would your lordship have the goodness 
to state what are the sort‘of regulations 
and restrictions to which you allude, 
when you speak of providing against the 
influx of Europeans into the interior, pro- 
vided an open trade were established b 
law ?—The regulations would be, that the 
commander of every ship would give an 
account of all his passengers; and the 
police would be directed to prevent any 
European, or, under the present regula-~ 
tions, would stop.any European from pe- 
trating into the country, without a pass or 
authority for that purpose. 

Your lordship has spoken of other ports 
on the coasts of Malabar or Coromandel ; 
does your lordship think regulations of 
that kind could be practically enforced at 
those ports? —At those ports where the 
Company have a settlement and a jurisdic- 
tion, where there are police magistrates. 
_ Are there any. ports, wherethe Compan 
have no such police magistrates, thoug 
they have a jurisdiction, into which ships 
might run, who had it in contemplation 
to land passengers to go into the interior 2 
—The whole extent of the coast from Ma- 
dras to the Bay of Bengal, I believe, is 
open to ships, where Europeans might be 
landed ; but I do not recollect any port, 
except ports where the Company have 
authorities on the spot. ey 

Supposing a ship to go with a view of 
landing passengers in India, is your lord~ 
ship aware of any present regulations, or 
which could be enforced, to prevent an 
influx of strangers into the interior of 
India ?—Strangers might certainly go into 
the interior in the manner described in the 
question, but they could’go to nq place 
where they would be without the cogni- 
zance of the police in India, and they 
would be amenable to that police. 

What is the nature of that police, and 


the strength of it at present?—-An Eur 
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ropean, undef the title of a magistrate, 
has a certain jurisdiction; and there are 
natives who act under his authority, and 
who will make their report to him of all 
the occurrences within their particular 
superintendence, as for instance the arrival 
of an European, or ‘any thing else that 
might happeii ; but I really speak without 
sufficient recollection of the regulations 
for the police magistrates, which regula- 
tions are in print, and would explain the 
matter very clearly. 

- By an open trade, would your lordship 
understand a trade subjected to such regu- 
lations, that no person could go at all into 
the interior of India, without being liable 
to recal, provided he had not the special 
licence of the magistrate at’ the port at 
which he landed?—Under the existing 
regulations of the government, no Eu- 
ropean can go into the interior of India, 
without permission from the government 
at the port at which he lands; and I 
should suppose that some such permission 
would be required under any opening of 
the trade whatever. I think, if an un- 
restrained admission of Europeans into 
India were permitted, that it certainly 
would : be attended with danger, and with 
the consequences which I before pointed 
out as resulting from an unrestrained ad- 
mission of Europeans into the interior of 
India. 

Is your lordship of opinion, that any 
regulations can be devised of a nature alto- 
gether practical, and to prevent strangers 
- going into the interior of India, the whole 
coast of India being open to them?—I 
have already said, that I think they may 
obtain admission into the interior of India, 
under the circumstance of the coast being 
open to them, and that no regulations 
could be established probably that would 
prevent it altogether; but that when they 
get into the interior of India, the vigilance 
of the police might detect them, and they 
aight be apprehended and sent back again. 

_ By the vigilance of the police, your 


lordship means the native officers attendant 
upon the magistrates, whom ‘you have 
spoken of as being the persons to give the 


information ?—Not altogether, though 
principally so; because, if a European 
were to go to any place, the residence of 
a police magistrate, he might know it by 
other means than that of his own officers. 
Is there any magistrate under’ whose 
cognizance he would fall, if he were to go 
to Poonah or Hydrabad ?-—When I spoke 
of the ‘interior of India, I iieant that’ part | 
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of the interior which is subject to the Con; 
pany’s jurisdiction or authority ; I didng 
mean to allude to any places in the pos 
session of the Mahrattas, or without th 
jurisdiction of the Company. 

Supposing the case of a person landing 
on the coast of India, being desirois of 
going to a place where those’ magistrate 
do not reside, what difficulties would tho 
persons ‘encounter ?— In some casey ij 
might be very difficult for him to penetray 
to any place beyond the jurisdiction 
the Company; and in some there migh 
be a facility for it; but I should suppox 
that, generally speaking, nofgreat number 
of Europeans could proceed into the ip. 
terior, beyond the jurisdiction of the Com. 
pany, without great probability of ‘theit 
being detected by the way. 

Does that answer allude to Bengal ani 
its dependencies, or to India generally? 
To India generally ; the difficulty would 
be much greater in Bengal than in any 
other part-of India. f 

Do you conceive, that if, by an act ofthe 
legislature, the right of every person’in 
the British empire to go to India wete re 
cognised, it would not materially weaken 
the power of the government, to enfore 
the regulations of which your lordshipha 
spoken?—lI think it would. 

Does not your lordship know of any 
ports on the peninsula of India, belonging 
to native powers on the coast of Malabar? 
—I believe there may be, but I really d 
not recollect; I speak from want of recol 
lection; if I had a map before me I coili 
answer the question satisfactorily. 
~ Does your lordship know of any: regu: 
lation of the Company, that could prevent 
Europeans landing at those ports ?—None} 
unless there should be some specific treaty 
between the Company and the native 
powers, in whose possession those ports 
are. 

Referring to the low rate of wages, of 
labour in India, is it your’ lordship’s ops 
nion that the purchase of our woollensis 
within the reach of the means of the great 
mass of the population of that country? 
I should think cértainly not! 

Does your lordship believe that there are 
any other articles of European mattufac 
ture which are withiu their reach, t0 
give a prospect of extending considerably, 
in the case of. a’free and open trade, ‘th 
export of those articles to India?—Iaond 
recollect any.° 
Does ‘your 1ordshi en to know 
Wheat the’rate’ 
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tainly once knew, but have forgotten ; I 
know that subsistence in India may be pro- 
cared easier than in. any other part of the 
world, and that a mative of that country, 
for 38. a month, may live luxuriously ; 
that may be some rule for estimating the 
rate of labour. 

Yoor lordship having stated 3s. a month 
to be sufficient for the subsistence of a la- 
pourer in India, does your lordship happen 
to know what further sum may be neces- 
ary for his clothing and his other neces- 
ary expences?—lI -have not a sufficient 
recollection te say what further might be 
necessary for supplying him with clothing; 
it could not be much, because cloth is very 
cheap in that country, and the quantity 
which a labourer wears is very little, 

In reference to your lordship’s personal 
acquaintance with the Gentoo natives of 
Hindostan, what is the general standard of 
their moral character, in comparison with 
the inhabitants of Christian countries in 
general?——My estimate of their moral 
character is very low, and certainly I 
should say greatly below the standard of 
Christians in this country. 

Can your lordship specify any particu- 
lar vices for which they are remarkable ? 
—Falsehood is a very prominent part of 
theit character. Ihave very often drawn 
their character, which has appeared in the 
public records of the government; but I 
feel some difficulty to do it, viva voce, at 
present; my opinion of the moral charac- 
ter of the Hindoos is very low indeed; I 
think it is a compound of servility, fraud, 
awdduplicity. 

Does your lordship think, that their re- 
ligious faith has any direct influence upon 
that character ?—-That character may have 
originated, in a considerable degree, in 
the despotism of the ancient government, 
which would naturally produce servility 
and deception, as the only guard against 
extortion ; Ido not think that their reli- 
gion is calculated to correct it. 

Are there any particular crimes that are 
directly inculcated by their religion ?— 
Cettainly : what would be called crimes 
inthis country; for instance, such as the 
buming of widows on the funeral pile of 
their husbands. 

Isthat a very common practice in India? 
~From my own experience, I should not 
think it very common, but from the in- 
formation which I have obtained from 
other sources, and which I believe to. be. 
withéntic, itis very common. - 


1s hot the practice ‘of infanticide very, 


{ 


common in Hindostan ?—Not, I believe, 
by any ineans general; it has been prac- 


_tised by some particular districts; it was 


practised in a particular district of the 
ovince of Benares, till it was prohibited, | 
believe, by an express'law of the Bengal 

government; I think it was by a regula- 

tion of the Bengal government. ) 

Did that interference of the government, 
in preventing infanticide, create any. 
pular tumult or discontent in that country ? 
—I said a regulation of government, but I 
am not certain that it was; in the first:in- 
stance, I believe an application was made 
to the pundits or priests of the Hindoo re- 
ligion, and they declared it to be contrary 
to their religion ; and:they gave an opi- 
nion, which was used by government, as 
@ means of putting an end to it. 

Is it not a practice, enjoined or encou- 
raged by, the religion of the Hindoos, to 
immolate themselves as a sacrifice to some 
of their deities or idols. believe it'was 
practised at the festival of Jaggernaut, 
when they throw themselves under: the 
wheels of the car in which the idol is cat- 
ried, and suffer themselves to be immo- 
And that is a religious’ rite enjoined or 
encouraged by their religion?—How far 
it is sanctioned by their books, I cannot 
say ; but it was considered as a religious 
rite and meritorious sacrifice, by the Hin- 
doos themselves; there are many prac- 
tices which, I believe, are not sanctioned 
by their books of religion. 

Vo their brahmins or priests sanction it, 
by their precepts or their presence ?——[ 
should suppose (though I never was pre- 
sent at an exhibition of the kind, and I 
only speak from what I have heard) their 
brahmins or their priests did certainly 
sanction and approve it. 

Are there not other modes of suicide or 


murder, as by throwing themselves into 


the Ganges, that are in common practice 
among them ?—I believe there are ; but I 
do not speak from “T own knowledge on 
the subject, but what I have collected from 
others. 

Are not some of their religious festivals 
celebrated by rites of unnatural obscenity ? 
—I never was witness to any sach myself. 
I have known very indecent pictures in 
their temples, but I. never was present at 
any indecent rites, nor can I speak to them 


‘with any certainty. wy 


Is not the Brahminical law a rule of very 
great oppression upon the ether casts in 
India ?+«The laws of the-Hindoos are cer- 
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tainly peculiarly favourable. to the brah- 
‘mins who are their priests; they have ex- 
emptions and immunities, which the other 
casts have not; but I do not know that the 
Brahminical iaw operates as oppressive 


upon the other Hindoos, further than in: 


the mede I have mentioned, if that can be 
called oppression. 


. Is the murder of an individual of ano- | 


ther cast by a brahmin, or the murder of 
a brahmin by an individual of another 
cast punished in the: same way; or what 
are the distinctions between them ?—They 
are certainly not punished in! the same 
-way ; for, I believe, by the Hindoo Jaw; a 
brahmin cannot be put to death; he may 
‘suffer punishment that shall be worse than 
death, but he cannot be put'to death. 
a person kills a brahmin, he is guilty of a 
crime which is inexpiable; and: is; more- 
over, liable to all the temporal punishments 
of the law. 
. Does your lordship speak there of mali- 
.cious killing or murder, or killing a brah- 
min under any circumstances ?—I certain- 
ly meant to consider it as murder ; as kill- 
-ing with an intent to kill: how far the ac- 
cidental killing of a brahmin might be 
expiable, I really do not know. 

Is there not such a prejudice upon that 
subject, that a brahmin will sometimes 
threaten to put himself to death, in conse- 
-quence of a quarrel with an individual of 
an inferior cast, so as to brin 
individual the guilt of an inexpiable crime? 

-=—Instances certainly have occurred. of 

that, in which brahmins have used that 
_ threat as a means of extortion, or to gain a 
particular point; that is, they have 
‘threatened to kill themselves, unless the 
point which they meant to gain, should be 
conceded to them. 

In your lordship’s judgment, is not the 
distinction of casts, enforced by the reli- 
gion of the Hindoos, an insuperable ob- 
stacle to their advancement in civilization, 
and in moral character ?—I do not. know 
whether it is an insuperable impediment ; 
but it certainly is a very great impedi- 
ment to the improvement of the moral 
character. 
What is the condition of the female sex 
among the Gentoos, as affected by their 
religion and prejudices? — They are so 
concealed, that we really know little or 
nothing of them ; nor is it usual to talk 
with the Gentoos about their female sex : 
I believe that their state in general is 
merely that of slaves to their husbands,, 


In your lordship’s judgment, would the 


upon that || 
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introduction of: Christianity AMONG the 
Gentoos tend materially to the improve. 
ment of their civil condition ?—I think, 
would tend to the improvement of thei 
civil condition. 
During your lordship’s acquaintang 
with India, were any efforts made by ti 
Company, for the propagation of Chris 
— in Hindostan ?—None that I reco), 
ect. 
Were the missionaries, of whom yoy 
lordship spoke, sent out and maintaing 
by the Company, or by the charity: ofin, 
dividuals ?—When I was in India. ]-di 
not know them; for the greatest partg 
the last year that I was in India, I ny 
absent from Calcutta ; they certain] ly were 
not sent out by the Company, but. nis 
have been sent out by individuals. |, 
In your lordship’s judgment, would the 
discreet and well-regulated efforts of mi 
sionaries, as they have generally conduc 
ed themselves hitherto in India, be danger 
ous to the peace or security of the British 
dominions in that country ?—I think not 
Does it fall within your lordship’s know. 
ledge or information, that other Christia 
countries, possessing dominions in Indi 
have been more or less active than Grea 
Britain, in the attempt to propaga 
Christianity in that country ?—From wha 
I have read, I should suppose much mor 
Did not the Danish government, whikii 
it possessed settlements in India, use some 
efforts for that purpose ?—I believe itdid; 
but those efforts were materially assisted 
by the Society for promoting Christia 
Knowledge in this country. 
Did your dordship ever hear of any in 
conyeniencies or evils that followed the 
efforts of the Danish government to teatl 
Christianity in, India?—I never did. 
Are there not at present in India, con 
derable numbers of Christians, natives 
the country ?—I believe a great maj il 
the southern parts of the peninsula, pi 
‘cularly the Syrian Christians. 
Are there, not considerable bodies 
Christians in the island -of Ceylop, ¥ 
have, been converted under the dominiat 
of the Dutch ?—I believe there are. 
Has your lordship ever heard of al 
political evils that attended the efforts ime 
the Dutch in that line ?—I have not, bi 
at the same time, I am totally unacqualligy 
ed with the Dutch proceedings. . 
Are there not’ considerable bodies ' 
Christians, who were. converted to’ Chri 
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sese, while they had territories in India? 
~They certainly made great numbers of 
converts; and, I believe, there are many 
of their descendants now remaining to this 


“Wes any opposition made by the native 
mers; or did any convulsions follow in 
those parts of India, in consequence of the 
introduction of by the Portu-’ 
guese ?—I know very little of the history: 
ofthe introduction of Christianity by the 
Portuguese. When I say I did not hear 
of any convulsions, allowance must be 
made for my ignorance of-the history. 
Having given it as your lordship’s opi- 
nion, that the gradual introduction of 
Christianity among the Hindoos would 
tend to improve their civil and moral con- 
dition, is your lordship of opinion, that 
the improvement of their civil and moral 
ondition would tend to ‘increase their 
ensue ption of the various manufactures 


do not know that it would, in 
derable degree. 

Would it have a tendency to that effect? 
Ido not think it would have a tendency. 
Can your lordship give the Committee 
ny information respecting the general 
haracter of the Danish mission in India? 
-There were two of the missionaries, 
bwartz and Gericke, who were men that 
possessed the esteem of the natives in the 
reatest degree ; and with respect to the 
reneral character of the Danish mission, 
e impression upon my mind is highly 
avourable to it. 

Does your lordship know, whether 
ither of those missionaries was able, at 
ny time, from the influence which: he 
wsessed with the natives, to render any 
haterial services to the British govern- 
pent Swartz I believe was, in a very 
siderable degree. 

Does your lordship confine the descrip- 
on you have given of the character of 
he Hindoos, to the Hindoos of Calcutta, 
t generally >—To the Hindoos as gene- 
lly known to me on that side of India, 
it merely Calcutta. 

Isthe Committee to understand, that the 
indoo women are kept in confinement, 
hit up?—I believe perfectly so; ina 
fect state of seclusion. 

Does your lordship ‘conceive that the 
htslation of the Scriptures into the na- 
re languages of India, would be attended 
thany dangerous consequences ?—None 
all in my opinion. 


any consi- 


Your lordship was understood te- aay, 
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their own or of any other country ?—I | 
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that the government in the ‘East Indies’ 
had never lent itself directly to the en- 
couragement of Christianity among the 
Hindoos ; from your own knowledge, or 
any information you have had the 
means of acquiring there, was the govern- 
ment in India ever known to give any dis- 
couragement, or to show any aversion to’ 
any fair, reasonable and discreet attempts, 
on the part of judicious persons, to intro- 
duce Christianity >—I do not recollect that 
I said the government had never lent 
themselves to the encouragement of the 
introduction of Christianity in India; be- 
cause when I was in India there were no 
‘missionaries, nor any attempts made in ~ 
India, that I know any thing of. The 

missionaries who arrived at that time em- 

ployed themselves principally in learning © 
the languages; which it was necessary 

for them to know, before they could talk 

to the natives, or attempt to convert them. 

Have the government ever shown any 
discouragement to a fair and judicious at- 
tempt on the part of discreet persoris to - 
introduce Christianity ?—When I was in 
India, the question never occurred, for 
them to show either encouragement or dis- 
couragement; I have never heard, since 
I left India, that they have shown any 
discouragement. 

From your acquaintance with the na- 
tive character, if they were to entertain 
the apprehension, that the government of 
India was secretly favourable to the pro- 
pagation of Christianity among them, 
what effect,in your lordship’s mind, would 
it produce upon them?—I do not think 
it would produce any material effect upon 
the natives of India, as long as they were 
convinced that no forcible attempts would 
be made to convert them. 

Would not the appearance of bishops, 
or of an ecclesiastical hierarchy among 
them, tend. to encourage that apprehen- 
sion among the natives, that force would 
ultimately be used to establish Christianity 
amongst them ?—It does not occur to me, 
that any such idea could possibly arise 
from the appearance of a bishop in that 
country. 

Have there not been, for a considerable 
number of years, bistops of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion in different parts of 
India ?—Not in the part of India in which 
I have resided; on the Malabar coast 
there have. 

Does your lordship know of any discon- 
tents having been occasioned by a jealousy 


of those bishops or ecclesiastics ?—I cer- 
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tainly do not; but, at the same time, I 


have to say that I have heard very little 
about them at all. 


Was the missionary. Swartz in India at 


the time when your lordship was there ?— 
He was; but not in the same part of India. 
Does your lordship know whether Mr. 


Swartz went into various parts of India, 


professing to téach the people about 
Christianity: among whom he. went ?—In 
the part of India ‘in which he resided, 
which .was the southern part of the penin- 
sula, he certainly did profess, as I have 
understood, to teach the people Christia- 
nity; and I believe since his death, the 
-rajah of Tanjore has granted a spot of 
ground for building a church within his 
dominions, for the use of native Chris- 
tians, out of respect to the memory of 
Swartz. 

Does your lordship know that any dis- 
satisfaction was expressed by any number 
of people in India amongst whom Mr. 
Swartz lived, or to whom he attempted to 
teach Christianity ?—I never heard of any 
dissatisfaction of any kind, expressed at 
the conduct of Mr. Swartz. 

Does not your lordship know that the 
missionary Swartz was highly esteemed 
by the rajah of Tanjore ?—I have always 
heard so, and believe it. 

Does not your ——- know that he 
was in the greatest credit with the na- 
tives of Tanjore ?—I have always under- 
stood so. 

Not merely credit as a respectable cha~« 
racter; butdoes your lordship know whe- 
ther, ata period when the English had 
lost their credit with the natives of that 
country, the natives did not enter into 
contracts with the missionary Swartz ; and 
whether they did not take his word for 
the fulfilment of those contracts, when 
they would not take the word of any other 

erson? — The circumstance, as it has 
boda represented to me, has this differ- 
ence, that they took the word of Swartz 
when they would not take the engage- 
ment of their own rajah. Before. I with- 
draw, I beg leave to state, that many ques- 
tions have been — to me, upon 
which, if they had been given me before- 
hand, I should have taken two or three 
days to consider of them, before I retarn- 
ed my answers. I have given the best 
answers which occurred to me at the in- 
stant; and I trust the nature of the ques- 
tions will be my apology for any mistakes 
I = have made in my answers. [His 
lordship withdrew.] 
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The Chairman, was directed to rep, 
progress, and ask leave to sit again 


“ HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
- Wednesday, March 31.. 

Minutes oF EvipENcE TAKEN 
THE CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE Hoy 
or Commons on THE East Inpia Coy. 
PANY’s AFFairs (Continued.)] The 
having again resolved itself into a Con, 
mittee of the whole House on the Afhin 
of the East India Company, Mr. Lushing. 
ton in the Chair, 


Wituram Cowpkrr, Esq. was Called in, 
examined as follows : 


Mr. Adam.}] How long were you inth 
service of the East India Company, inh 
dia ?—Upwards of 30 years. 

In what settlement ?—Bengal. 

How long have you retired from th 
Company’s service?—Upwards of 
years. 

When you resided in Bengal, was yon 
residence in the provinces only, or in (i 
cutta, and likewise in the provinces?=l 
Calcutta, and in the provinces. 

In what provinces ?—Bengal, Orissa, al 
Oude. I was president of the board d 
revenue for nearly five years. During 
years I was in council. 

Can you speak to the probable effects! 
an unrestrained intercourse of Europeus 
in those settlements ?—I should apprehen 
that such an unrestrained intercourse wol 
endanger the peace of the country. 
certainly would create the greatest ¢ 
barrassments to the local government, 
and to the authorities under them. 

Do you conceive that such an unt 
strained intercourse would affect the hap 
piness of the native Indians ; and, if si 
what manner ?—Undoubtedly it woul 
subject them to every kind of pervect 
tion on the part of the new adventuters 

Do you mean, that oppression 10 ti 
natives by the new adventurers, would Mt 
the likely effect of the unrestrained inter 


I understand by the word unrestraintl 
that they should be subject to no particall! 
regulations, and only liable, in case? 
any actual offence against the law, to” 
punishment which the law might ordall) 


/that they would, of course, have the li 


berty of going into the interior, and i! 

ducting themselves there at theis own di 

cretion, until such time as they mv 

commit any act of oppression, whed,' 
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course, they would be rendered subject to 
the authorities in Calcutta, : 

Are offences, by Europeans against the 
native Indians, triable any where but at the 
supreme courtin Calcutta?—Such was the 
regulation when I quitted India, that Eu- 
ropeans committing offences in the inte- 
rior, could be tried for those offences only 
at Calcutta. 

Do you understand that the distinction 
with’ respect to jarisdiction over Euro- 

eans or natives of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in India is, as to civil matters, open 
to the provincial courts, but as to criminal 
matters, only to the supreme court at Cal- 
cutta?—Certainly, in respect to criminal 
matters, such sifctices in Europeans were 
cognizable only by the supreme court at 
Calcutta; but I cannot charge my me- 
mory at this distance of time, whether 
civil suits were triable by the provincial 


m thi courts. 

of We Can you state the probable effect of 
Europeans being frequently subjected to 
$ yore punishment, upon the European authority 
nie in India?—The obvious consequence of 
i=l such frequent punishments, would be to 


degrade the European character in the 
eyes of the natives of Bengal. 

If there was a large resort of Europeans 
tothe interior of India, do you conceive 
that, in case of their misconduct becoming 
general, it would be easy to remove them, 
orto regulate them ?—TI should think it 
extremely difficult to regulate them, if not 
impossible, in the circumstances stated by 
the question ; it would be easier to remove 
them than to regulate them, most un- 
doubtedly. 

Have you had any opportunity of judg- 
ing, from the situations you held in India, 
of the probable consumption of European 
commodities there by the natives, in case 
ofa free trade ?—I should imagine very 
trifling; the poverty of the infinitel 
greater part of the population, renders it 
impossible that they should indulge them- 
selves by the purchase of such commo- 
dities ; and, even if they had the means it, 
My opinion that their habits, their pre- 
Itdices, and their customs, would all ope- 
rate to prevent their consuming any quan- 
tity of such commodities. 

Had you an opportunity of knowing 
the general price of labour in the pro- 
Vinces in which you resided ?—Extremely 
low in all, but it varied of course, depend- 
Ing on local circumstances; for instance, 
inthe province ‘of Chittagong, which is 
the eastern dependence of the Bengal em- 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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pire, a labourer certainly, 25 years ago, 
thought himself extremely well paid, if 
his labour procured him to the amount of 
$s. amonth, At Calcutta, the same de- 
scription of person would have earned 
5s. Gd. perhaps. 

Do their habits of living, provided their 
manners and customs would permit, ad- 
mit of any saving sufficient to enable them 
to become purchasers of European com- 
modities ?>—i should think, certainly not. 

Is the Committee to understand from 
you, that the great bulk of Indian popula- 
tion never can become purchasers of Eu- 
ropean commodities ?—l think so. 

Have the natives, residing in towns 
where there were Europeans settlements, 
assimilated then:selves at all to the man- 
ners of the Europeans ?——-With the excep- 
tion of Calcutta, perhaps, and one or two 
other of the larger cities, certainly not; 
and even in those, more I should appre- 
hend from a desire to please the European 

entlemen than from any real predilection 
ortheirmanners. 

In Calcutta, and in those places to which 
you refer, has such an assimilation been 
general, or confined to a few persons? 
—To avery small proportion of the inha- 
bitants. 

Have those Indians been persons of rank 
and wealth ?—They have. 

_ In what particulars have those Indians 
conformed to the manners or fashions of 
Europeans ?—Principally, I believe, in the 
furniture of their houses. » 

Have they conformed to European 
manners, in their dress, their table, or any 
other article of their living, besides the 
furniture of theit houses?—Not to m 
knowledge, except in a very few instances, 
where the superior class may occasionally 
have made a practice of receiving and en- 
tertaining the gentlemen of the settle- 
ment. 

Is it likely that if there was a general 
open trade to that part of the world, there 
would be, from those causes, any cétbider- 
able demand for European manufactures ? 
—I should think not, 

Had you any opportunity of observing 
in what manner the wealthy natives, In- 
dians, applied their superfluous wealth? 
—Certainly not in the purchase of Euro- 
pean articles; of course they employed 
their superfluous wealth in the same man- 
ner as the higher ranks of people in other 
countries, on their pleasures, their state 
and ostentation; often vast sums are 
squandered by them in the obsequies of 
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their relations ; on the death of a mother 
particularly, a man has been known to 
consume his whole patrimony, though in 
every other respect sordid, and a miser. 

' Have you the means of being able to 
state, what the probable political effects of 
an open trade and free intercourse, in 
point of commerce between Great Britain 
and India, would be?—The political ef- 
fects arising from such an influx as the 
question supposes, would ultimately, I 
conceive, be dangerous to our dominion 
there. 

In what manner?—I apprehend that 
the introduction of such multitudes of Eu- 
ropeans into the interior, would be pro- 
ductive of everlasting quarrels and dissen- 
tions between the new adventurers and 
the natives, which in the end might goad 
and exasperate the latter into resistance 
against their oppressors, 

Would that intercourse of Europeans to 
the ports to which the trade would be 
carried, without their penetrating to the 
interior of the country, be attended with 
proportionable evil ?—I should think very 


_ great embarrassments might arise to the 


local governments in India fiom such an 
intercourse with euch ports, as it would 
tend to involve those local governments in 
disputes with the native powers. I sup- 
pose the question to relate to the inter- 
course between Bengal and the eastern 
peninsula. 

The question relates to the intercourse 


between Great Britain and the coasts of 


India, the Malabar and Coromandel coasts? 
—Does the question intend our own pos- 


sessions on those coasts, or refer to an in- 


flux of Europeans into that part of the 
coast which may yet belong to the native 
powers? 

Both to our own possessions and to 
others ?>—I should apprehend that it would 


have the same tendency with respect to 


those in possession of native powers, that 
of embroiling the local governments in In- 
dia with those powers; nothing can be 
more jealous than those powers are in their 
intercourse with us. 

Is the conduct of Europeans, without 


any intention of offence towards the na- 


tives, likely, from the great difference of 
their manners and habits, to be offensive 
to the native Indians ?—Certainly they 
might become offensive, from the igno- 
rance of the European ; in his intercourse 


with the natives, he might give offence 


ignorantly in a thousand ways.. 


‘Minutes of Evidence... (48 
(Examined by the Committee.) 
Would the habits, prejudices, and cq, 
toms of the individual Hindoos, be mat. 
rially changed by their conversion to th 
Christian religion ?—I really cannot give 
any opinion; I can form no judgmey 
whatever, what might be the effect of such 
conversion. 
What is your opinion with respect tg 
the moral character of the Hindoos}J 
think it is at least upon the level with th 
character of other nations I have been ac. 
quainted with. 
What would be the political effect of 


‘the proposed church establishment for I. 


dia ?—I suppose the question refers to th 
introduction of a bishop and archdeacons; 
had that question been put to me two day: 
ago, I should probably have answered it 
by saying, that provided the utmost car 
was observed in the selection of a proper 
person for that situation, and that it wa 
expressly understood that the appointment 
was intended to support the dignity of ow 
own church, and there was no intention to 
intefere in any form with the religion of 
the natives, I could see none, or very little 
objection to it; but some publication 
which I have seen in the public papers of 
to-day and yesterday, have altered my 
opinion upon that subject entirely ; I am 
now very apprehensive that such an ap 
pointment might be liable to great mis 
construction, as it is highly probable th 
natives of that country would couple such 
an appointment with the sentiments and 
resolutions expressed in the papers to 
which I allude. If the Committee wil 
give me leave, I will state the particulas 
to which I refer: in the Morning Post of 
this day, I find the following advertise 


ment or notification: “ At a very nume 


rous meeting of persons friendly to the re- 
ligious instruction, moral improvement, 
and civilization of the inhabitants of ou 
Indian empire, held at the city of London 
tavern, on Monday the 29th instant, the 
right hon. lord Gambier in the chair,” ! 
find the following Resolution : “That 
there are more than fifty millions of inh 
bitants subject to the British empire il 
India, under the influence of inhuman and 
degrading superstitions, which form an é& 
fectual bar to their progress in civilize 
tion.” I take it for granted that in a very 
short space of time, this advertisement 
with comments upon it, will find its way 
into every province under our authority; 
should this happen, it is easy to foreit 
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what must be the effect of it. Iam de- 
cidedly of opinion that the first resolution 
[have now read to the Committee, would 
pave the effect of exciting a general fer- 
ment among the Hindoos; and I am very 
apprehensive they would couple the sen- 
timents expressed in this resolution, with 
the appointment of the new ecclesiastical 
establishment, and would infer that the 
former was intended in aid of the latter. 

What is your opinion of the probable 
success of any attempt that may be made 
by this country for the conversion of the 
Hindoos, whether by missionaries, or any 
other means ?—Supposing that such mis- 
sionaries came into the country as they 
have hitherto done, without any authority 
or support from government, I am of opi- 
nion that they would make no converts, 
and do no mischief; but, on the other 
hand, ifthey were sent to India under the 
authority of the government here, profess- 
edly to assist in converting the natives to 
Christianity, I have no doubt that the ut- 
most danger to our dominion there would 
be the consequence. 

Would they be likely to make any pro- 
gress to that conversion ?—Very little, I 
should apprehend ; and I believe that any 
such attempt, or the least idea of any at- 
tempt, under authority, to convert the na- 
tives, would be followed by our expulsion 
from Bengal, and from all our possessions 
in India. 

What reason have you to suppose that 
the Advertisement, to which you have just 
referred, will be circulated throughout In- 
dia?—Of course hundreds of these news- 
papers will go out with the first ship that 
sails; and as there are many natives who 
were very conversant in the English lan- 
guage, even before I left the country, I 
should apprehend now that numbers of 
them converse in that language, and read 
tas well as ourselves ; of course nothing 
more alarming to the whole class of Hin- 
doos could possibly occur, than the con- 
tents of the Advertisement to which I am 
speaking. Very many of the persons I 
have already described are brahmins. 

Have you been in the habit of paying 
attention to the proceedings at all of the 
Christian missionaries during your resi- 
dence there ?—When I was in India, the 
missionaries were very few indeed ; I re- 
collect only one in the vicinity of Calcut- 
ta. I believe there were others at the 

ish settlement ; I can mention one by 
name, with whom I had no personal ac- 
quaintance, a_Mr. Kiernander. 


Marca $1, 1818. 


Do you know that any evil consequences 
have ever originated from any proceed- 
ings of missionaries in India ?—Certainly 
not; nor would any ever arise, in my 
opinion, provided the influence of govern- 
ment was not employed in aid of them, or. 
to countenance them in their objects of 
converting the natives. 

Do you know that any converts have 
Aeen made in India to the Christian reli- 
gion ?—I do not, I could not state a single 
instance. 

You have not been in the habit of ap- 
plying your attention at all to that sub- 
ject ?—I have not particularly applied my 
attention to it, but I think I must have. 
heard if there had been any number of the 
natives so converted. 

Do you not know that there are upwards 
of 200,000 Christians in India?—I do not 
know that fact; I have heard of it in pub- 
lications that have come out since my re- 
turn to England, and I have read of such 
conversions in former French publications, 
but I cannot vouch for their authenticity 
in any particular case. ' 

Did you ever hear of that circumstance, 
when you were yourselfin fudia ?—When 
I said I had heard of it in publications 
since I returned from India, I allude to 
the publication of Dr. Buchanan; I have 
not read that work myself, but I under- 
stand it is so stated in that book, that there 
are that number, or a great number of 
Christians ; I had before, during my resi- 
dence in India, read a French publication, 
entitled, Lettres Edifiantes¢ and in them 
there is certainly a long account of con- 
verts made in the Tanjore country, and I 
believe on the island of Ceylon. 

Do you understand that the advertise- 
ment to which you have referred, proposes 
or implies any thing in the nature of com- 
pulsion, either on the part of government, 
or on the part of individuals, in proposing 
the Christian religion to the natives of In- 
dia?—I think certainly it would be so 
construed, not on the part of government, 


but on the part of the individuals, who 


formed those resolutions. 

Do you then understand, that the per- 
sons in this country forming these reso- 
lutions, could have any compulsory power 
in India ?>—I do not say that they would ; 
but I say, the construction which the na- 
tives would put upon this advertisement, 
backed as.it would be by the great altera- 
tion about to take place in the ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment, might be construed by 


the natives into a design on the part of go- 
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vernment to interfere relatively to their re- 
ligion, and to give their support to the 
suggestions of this paper, wherein it is 
stated, that such and such measures would 
be highly expedient. I wish to read the 
paper.—(It was read, as follows :] 

« Ata very numerous meeting of per- 
sons friendly to the religious instruction, 
moral improvement, and civilization of the 
inhabitants of our Indian empire, held at 
the city of London tavern on Monday the 
29th instant,—Lord Gambier in the chair ; 
the following Resolutions were unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

Ist. “ That there are more than 50 mil- 
lions of inhabitants subject to the British 
empire in India, under the influence of in- 
human and degrading superstitions, which 

form an effectual bar to their progress in 
civilization. 

« 2d, That it appears to this meeting, 

that the only remedy which can be suc- 
cessfully applied to this enormous evil, is 
to diffuse through this portion of our fel- 
low subjects the blessings of Christian 
knowledge, and of moral, social and do- 
mestic improvement. 
_ $d, That this meeting does therefore 
most cordially concur in the Resolutions 
expressed by the House of Commons in 
1793,—(‘ ‘That it is the peculiar and 
* bounden duty of the legislature to pro- 
* mote, by all just and prudent means, the 
‘ interest and happiness of the inhabitants 
‘of the British dominions in India; and 
‘ that for these ends, such measures ought 
* to be adopted as may gradually tend to 
‘ their advancement in useful knowledge, 
‘and to their religious and moral im- 
provement.’) 

«4th, That this meeting, coinciding 

as it does in these just and humane senti- 
‘ments, persuaded as well of the political 
wisdom, as of the religious duty of giving 
them effect, and lamenting that so little 
should have been hitherto done to that 
end, feels it to be a sacred obligation to 
exert itself to the utmost of its power, in 
order to procure such provisions in the 
new charter to be granted to the E. I. Com- 
pany, as may afford an opening for the 
gradual communication, by safe and pru- 
dent means, of our superior religious light 
and social improvements, and more espe- 
cially such as shall afford sufficient oppor- 
tunities to those benevolent persons who 
shall be desirous of going to India for 
these purposes ; and also such provisions 
as shall prevent the obstruction of their 
* endeavours for promoting their object in 


Minutes of Evidence (Ass 
that country, so long as they shall cop, 
duct themselves in a peaceable and . 
derly manner. 

« Sth, That although this meeting ha 
reason to hope that his Majesty’s gover, 
ment is favourably disposed to the pring. 
ples asserted in the preceding Resolution 
yet, as the terms of the renewal of the B 
I, Company’s charter are now the subjeg 
of discussion in parliament, and all the 
conflicting interests and opinions inyolyej 
in those discussions are supported by pet. 
tions from all parts of the kingdom, itis 
the sense of this meeting, that petitions 
both Houses of parliament, from person 
anxious to obtain, and willing to promot 
the religious, moral and civil improve. 
ment of the inhabitants of India, will be 
seasonable and proper. 

“6th, That a petition to parliament, 
founded on the Resolutions which hare 
been passed, be adopted by this meeting, 
and that it be left for signature at the ba 
of this house ; and also at the bars of th 
Crown and Anchor, the Free Mason; 
tavern, and the St. Alban’s tavern, 

«7th, That the following gentlemenbe 
a committee, with power to add to their 
number, for carrying into execution th 
objects of this meeting ; and that the com. 
mittee be épen to all members of both 
Houses of Parliament who are friendly to 
those objects, and to all clergymen, and 
other ministers: Wm. Alers, Tho. Allas, 
Wm. Allen, Tho. G. Babington, Joseph 
Bunnell, Wm. Burls, David Cook, Tho.f, 
Forster, J. W. Freshfield, Jo. Gutteridge, 
L. Hoslope, W. H. Hoare, Z. Macauley, 
Robert Marsden, Samuel Mills, Jobo 
Miller, J, G. Oldham, Thomas Pellatt 
Joseph Reyner, William Samles, H. P. 
Sperling, Richard Staniforth, Rob. Steves, 
John Thornton, E. N. Thornton, W. 3 
Trevylion, John Weyland, jun., Samuel 
Woods, esquires, 

«sth, That lord Gambier be requested 
to present the said petition to the Housedf 
Lords; and sir Thomas Baring, bart. MP. 
that to the House of Commons. Sth, 
That the committee be authorized toa 
vertise, at their discretion, the proceed- 
ings of this meeting; and to adopt such 


other means of giving effect to its objects 


as to them shall seem expedient. 104, 
That a subscription be now entered inl 
in order to defray the expence of cary: 
ing into effect the objects of this meeting, 
11th, That the cordial thanks of this meer 
ing be given to lord Gambier, for his able 
conduct inthe chair’? 
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« The following is a copy of the Peti- 
tion, which the meeting resolved 
toadopt:—- 


«That your petitioners are deeply im- 
pressed with the moral degradation of the 
immense population of the British domi- 
nions in India, and lament that so little 
has hitherto been done to remove it, al- 
though the honourable the House of Com- 
mons was pleased in 1793 to resolve,— 
‘That it is the peculiar and bounden 
‘duty of the British legislature to pro- 
‘mote, by all just and prudent means, the 
‘jnterest and happiness of the inhabitants 
‘ofthe British dominions in India; and 
‘that, for these ends, such measures ought 
‘to be adopted, as may gradually tend to 
‘their advancement in useful knowledge, 
‘and to their religious and moral im- 
‘provement.’ 

«That your’ petitioners most cordially 
concur in the just and humane sentiments 
contained in the above Resolutions. _ 

«Your petitioners, therefore, implore 
your lordships, that such provisions may 
be inserted in the new charter to be 
granted to the East-India Company, as 
shall afford sufficient facilities to those 
benevolent persons, who shall be desirous 
of going to India for the purpose of com- 
municating to its population the blessings 
of useful knowledge, and moral and reli- 
gious improvement; and also such pro- 
visions as shall prevent the obstruction of 
their endeavours for promoting their ob- 
ject in that country, so long as they shall 
conduct themselves in a peaceable and 
orderly manner. 

“And your petitioners shall, &c. 

“Subscriptions are received by the 
members of the Committee; by Messrs. 
Down and Co, Bartholomew-lane ; Messrs, 
Hoare, Fleet-street ; Messrs. Ransom and 
Co, Pall Mall; Mr. Hatchard, Picca- 
dilly; and Messrs. Z. Macauley and 
bubington, 26, Birchin-lane.”’ 

Mr. Cowper.—This Paper, I apprehend, 
may be open to great misconstruction, 
ad will have the effect I have already 
tiated, of alarming the natives into an 
idea that an intention is entertained in 
this country to interfere with their reli- 


gious tenets ; in short, to make proselytes | 


and converts ; and that, supposing it to 

‘ome from any authority, will have, in 

Ny opinion, the most dangerous conse- 

quences, 

Does not this paper, upon the face of it, 

pose to refer the opinions of the per- 
4 


/ 
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sons there met, to parliament, for their 
decision; proposing only to them, what 
in their wisdom shall seem fit upon the 
subject ?—It certainly does. 

Can a paper of this import, going only 
to the proposition of the subject to parlia- 
ment, supposing it were to circulate in 
India, be supposed to be the act of any 
set of beings on the face of the earth, but 
only a proposition ?—Uudoubtedly such 
a proposition, would, in my opinion, tend 
to create the greatest possible alarm 
among the native Hindoos. 

Before the opinion of parliament could 
be passed upon it ?>—Certainly ; ignorant 
as they are, they might suppose it to come 
from authority, or at all events that some- | 
thing was ‘in agitation which went to in- 
terfere with their religion. 

Does not this very paper quote a Reso- 
lution of this House in 1793, purporting 
the very same object which this meeting 
proposed ; and do you know of any agita- 
tion created in India by that Resolution? 
—It remained a dead letter, at least .as 
long as I was in India. It was, I appre- 


‘hend, absolutely unknown that any such 


clause or resolution ever had been taken. 
I believe events have taken place in the 
interval, between the passing of the first 
Resolution, the Resolution of 1793, calcu- 
lated to alarm the Hindoo population of 
India, and to create in their minds suspi- 
cions that there is an intention to interfere 
with respect to their religious rites. I 
principally allude to the events that took 
place at the mutiny of the troops at Vel- 
lore. 

How do you understand that that has 
any connection with the propagation of 
Christianity ? I do not mean to put any 
such construction upon those events; but 
I understand (I may have been misin- 
formed) that that mutiny originated in 
some offence given to the Hindoo troops 
with respect to the marks of their casts. 

(The further examination of Mr, Cowper 
was postponed. } 

The right hon. lord Te:cnmoutu at- 
tending, was called in, at his own 
request, and a chair placed for him 
within the bar. 


Lord Teignmouth.—I would beg leave, 
with the permission of the House, to ex- 
plain an inaccuracy in my testimony yes- 
terday. I will first read the question that 
was proposed to me, and the answer which 
I gave ; and then the answer which I would 
propose to substitute for it. The question 
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proposed to me was, “ Has not your lord- 
ship heard that one of the chief causes of 
the mutiny at Vellore, in which a British 
regiment was massacred, was an opinion 
of that kind, that is of an intention to 
force the Christian religion upon the na- 
tives?”? The answer which I gave was, 
«« T certainly did see it asserted in print in 
this country; but I took some pains to 
clear up that point, and cleared it up 
completely tomy own satisfaction, that the 
assertion was totally without foundation. 
I would beg leave to mention, that my 
opinion upon the sabject is in print, in a 
pamphlet that does not bear my name, 
but was very well known to be written by 
myself, entitled, Considerations on the 
Practicability, Policy, and Obligation of 
communicating the Knowledge of ‘Chris- 
tianity to the Natives of India. I refer to 
that pamphlet, as containing an answer to 
the question put to me.” The explana- 
tion I would wish to give upon the point 
is this: That I did hear that an intention, 
imputed to the English government, of 
forcing Christianity upon the native troops, 
was the cause of the mutiny at Vellore; 
that.it had been so explained by some de- 
signing persons to the troops; and _ that, 
being at the same time coupled with a 
public order, from which it derived weight 
and plausibility, it had had an effect in 
producing that mutiny. I can explain to 
the Committee, if they will allow me, the 
cause of the mistake ; my recollection was 
catried back to that pamphlet, to which I 
referred, in which I had endeavoured to 
refute an opinion, that the great increase 
of missionaries on the coast of Coromandel, 
with the publication of the Scriptures and 
other tracts, have been a concurrent cause 
in producing the mutiny at Vellore; but 
my recollection not being clear on the 


‘subject, I transferred the refutation to the 


other part of the argument, instead of con- 
fining it to that which I have now stated.” 
Does your lordship think it would be 
advisable to allow persons to take upon 
them the character of preachers and 
teachers of Christianity in India, without 
some previous examination as to their fit- 
ness for the undertaking, in respect to re- 
ligious knowledge and discretion ?—I think 
they should not be allowed, without testi- 
monies to their fitness for the business. 
Does your lordship think that any qua- 
lification could justify sending preachers 
to preach the Christian religion in that 
country ; ‘that it could be done with safety 
to the government of the country ?—Cer- 


The Princess of Wales. 14a 


tainly I do; I think upon that subjects 
may appeal to experience; there hay 
been missionaries now in Berigal, from 
this country, 17 years; they have circy. 
lated among the natives various copies of 
the Scriptures in the dialects of India, with 
many other pamphlets; and I have ng 
heard that any thing that they have dom 
has been the cause of alarm among th 
nativesin India. [His lordship withdrew) 
The chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again, 


Tae Princess or Wates.] Mr, Phi 
bread assured the House that it was with 
great pain and reluctance, that he noy 
came forward to call the attention of th 
House to a circumstance connected with; 
subject which he had hoped would ‘nery 
have been necessary again to discuss 
allude to in that House. Nevertheley 
some circumstances had occurred sine 
he last obtruded himself upon their atten 
tion, so novel, and so important in thei 
nature, that he felt himself obliged by bis 
public duty to submit them to their cons. 
deration. On Saturday last, a letter, pu. 
porting to be from the earl of Moira, w1 
member of the Grand Lodge of Free 
masons, appeared in many of the puble 
papers. There was every reason tobe 
lieve that the letter did really come’ from 
the noble lord, and he understood that bis 
lordship avowed it. Upon a most extn 
ordinary paragraph which appeared it 
that letter he now wished to offer afer 
remarks, The public bad lately been tolf, 
or at least induced by genera! rumour al 
by what had passed in that House ont 
former occasion to believe, that all farther 
investigation had been stopped ; and they 
had heard with great satisfaction that tht 
Princess Charlotte had visited her 
mother. They had hoped that this 
happy business was on the point of bei 
favourably terminated in a manner sill 
factory to all parties. The letter, how 
ever, which had been published under tht 
sanction of the high name of lord Moin 
contained matter of which he thought# 
explanation absolutely necessary; 4 
as the noble lord was upon the poitt 
leaving this country to execute the big 
duties with which. be was entrusted # 
India, it appeared to him absolutely 0 
cessary, that before his departure he shot 
explain the meaning of certain pa' 
(of which he alone could explaim 
meaning), but which, according t ih 
obvious construction of them, were com 
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ed by the public as reflecting upon her 
the Princess of Wales. 


tt Nothing indeed, under all the circum- 
: stances of the case, could be more indis- 
pensably necessary than to bring the sub- 
rs ject thus under parliamentary. notice, for 
to the purpose of giving to the noble earl an 
“ opportunity either of substantiating the 
a charge. which that paragraph conveyed, 
a1 A or 0 publicly stating what his meaning 


, was by the language therein contained. 
a The urgency of the case had induced him 

to forego the ordinary practice of giving 
Phi regular notice, a circumstance which he 
. Hit was sure the House would do him the jus- 
tice to believe arouse only from necessity. 
the fae He should now point out the paragraphs 
which, as he thought, his lordship should 


MBB. called upon to explain before he left 

sy In that letter there was the 

following sentence 

‘inv ME.“ When the Prince did me the honour 

Telating to me this representation of 

ther Eardley’s, expressing great uneasi- | 
. Manes that the asserted notoriety of the in- 


terviews at Belvidere, and the comments 
ofthe neighbours should force him to take 


In any public steps, I suggested the possibi- 
Freely that there might be misapprehension 
the circumstances ; and I entreated that, 


before any other procedure should be de- 
termined upon, I might send for the 
teward (Kenny) and the porter (Jonathan 
Patridge) to examine them. -This was 
permitted. I sent for the servants, and 
questioned them, My report to the Prince 
was, that the matter had occasioned very 
little observation in the house, none at all 
bn the neighbourhood, and that it was en- 
iely unnecessary for his Royal Highness 
Honotice it in any shape. The servants 
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arthet 
they 


at teed been desired by me never to talk upon 
oy he subject; lord Eardley was informed, 
istifaett his conception of what had been 


aed by the servants was found to be in- 
Accurate; mo mention was ever made to 
ty One, not even to the lords who con- 
lucted the enquiry, three years afterwards, 
of the particulars related by the servants ; 
id the circumstance .never would have 
een known at all, had not the legal ad- 
jsers of the Princess, for the sake of put- 
nga false colour on that investigation, 
Miscreetly brought it forward. The 
Hath of Kenny, in the interval, tempted 
nem to risk this procedure, Jonathan 
atridge having been known at the time 
phen he was questioned to be devoted to 
he Princess, from his own declaration to 
he steward, no one can doubt but that 


being 
, how 
Jer the 
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her Royal Highness would the next day be 
informed b im of his having been exa- 
mined, The measure was most offensive, 
if not justified by some uncommon pecu- 
liarity of circumstance. Yet absolute 
silence is preserved upon it for so long a 
period by her Royal Highness’s advisers 5 
a forbearance only to be solved by their 
being too cautious to touch upon the point 
while Kenny was alive.” 
When first he read the paragraph, he 
could not avoid putting the same construc- 
tion upon it, which he found, by the pub- 
lic papers, had been put upon it out of 
doors, He did conceive it to mean, that 
there was something in the evidence of 
Kenny which made the advisers of the 
Princess afraid to advert to it during his 
lifetime ; and with this impression on his 
mind, he had intended to have brought the 
matter before the House last Monday, in 
order that an impression should not go 
abroad injurious to the Princess, after the 
earl of Moira should have left the country, 
and explanation was impossible. Upon 
reading the paragraph, however, over and 
over again, to try whether he could find 
out another meaning, it did occur to him 
that perhaps his lordship only meant, that 
Kenny, if alive, could have contradicted 
any person who said that his lordship exa- 
mined the witnesses in any manner that 
was improper or unbecoming his dignity. 
Thinking that this might possibly be the 
meaning of the noble lord, he did not con. 
ceive it necessary to bring the business 
before the House; but finding by some 
observations in one of the public papers of 
this day, that the subject was viewed in 
another light out of doors, and that the 
public understood that part of the noble 
lord’s letter, according to its plain and ob- 
vious construction, he thought it now of 
the greatest importance, that lord Moira 
should have an opportunity of explaining 
his meaning, before he left the country. 
As any assertion which came from a man 
so high in rank, and so high in character 
as lord Moira, must carry with it great 
weight, he thought that an impression 
ought not to be suffered to remain on the 
public mind, that either the Princess, or 
her advisers, were ever afraid that her ho- 
nour would have been in danger from any 
evidence which Kenny might have given. 
There was another: paragaph, which lord 
Moira, and none but he, could explain. 
When it was stated in the letter, that 
Partridge, lord Eardley’s porter, was 


known te be entirely devoted to the Prin- - 
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cess, he thought it ought to be explained, 
what was meant by the devotion of one of 
lord Eardley’s menial servants to the Prin- 
cess of Wales? How or from what reason 
it could be supposed that a person in that 
station of life would communicate to the 
Princess of Wales any examination which 
he might have undergone, was a matter 
capable of explanation only by the noble 
earl, and if not explained by him, how 
it was possible for any other person to 
explain it, he knew not. Finding that 
this part of the noble earl’s letter, as well 
as that to which he had first directed the 
attention of the House, had been comment- 
upon in a public print, and a surprise ex- 

ressed equal to that which he himself 
Pit, he could not be content to suffer the 
matter to pass without making some ob- 
servations, or without pointing out the ex- 
pediency, as well as the absolute neces- 
sity, of requiring a full and satisfactory 
explanation from the noble earl before he 
quitted Great Britain. When the exalted 
rank of the earl of Moira was considered, 
and when it was known that every thing 
which came from him would be received 
by the country with that degree of weight 
to which his lordship’s opinions and re- 
marks were entitled, he apprehended that 
a feeling of justice as well towards the 
earl of Moira himself, as towards the 
Princess of Wales, called for an explicit 
declaration of the real meaning of the 
words in the noble lord’s letter.—Know- 
ing the important subjects which were 
coming before the House that evening, he 
had ventured, at that early period, to di- 


rect their views to this topic, which he 


did the more willingly, as he was sure the 
House would feel pleasure in putting the 
noble lord in a situation most congenial to 
his own heart, that of explaining unequi- 
vocally and clearly, a matter which was 
at present involved in doubt, and which 
might lead to conclusions and inferences 
which the noble earl would himself be the 
first to lament. He had hoped from time 
to time, that this most heart-rending sub- 
ject would have. been set at rest. New 
matter, however, seemed daily to be 
brought before the public, and he now al- 
most began to despair that the subject 
would ever be brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, unless some decided act of re- 
cognition was either advised by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers to be adopted, or that 
that House would place their seal upon the 
matter, and. close it for ever. 


How this. 
, was to be done, could best be pointed out 


‘The Princess of Wales. [Aol 
at the proper season. He miost sincera 
wished, however, that the question migi; 
be concluded by any other means’ thy 
through the medium of that House, agj 
anxiously hoped, that without consid: 
able delay, his royal highness the Pring 
Regent’s ministers would advise hinj 
give to her Royal Highness an establis}, 
ment out of his civil list, adequate to thy 
elevated situation which she held in thi 
country. Some’ mode or other, he wy 
satisfied, must ere long be had recotitie ty, 
for the purpose of dissipating all config, 
ing opinions, and he trusted it would} 
such as to place her Royal Highness in; 
sphere adequate to her merits. The bon, 
epee concluded by observing, tha, 
or the present, he should content himsl 
by moving—*“ That a message be sent 
the Lords, requesting their lordships 
grant permission to the earl of Moira) 
attend at the bar of this House, forth 
purpose of being examined as to his know. 
ledge of certain circumstances connected 
with the conduct of her royal highnessth 
Princess of Wales.” 

The Speaker said, that before he put th 
question, he felt it his duty to state to th 
House, that a grave consideration arose it 
his mind as to the parliamentary usage 
with respect to such a motion. The Hoe 
was not in the habit of desiring the attent 
ance of any noble lord, unless upon sone 
investigation or matter pending in thi 
House. If it was not stated to their lori 
ships that there was some matter pending 
in the House, on which the evidence of 
noble lord was required, he thought tht 
their lordships would undoubtedly rejet 
the application. If such an enquiry ori 
vestigation were resolved upon, then i 
would be regular to make such an appl 
cation; but his memory could not fornid 
him with a single precedent in the history 
of parliament, of such an application har 
ing been made, unless on a matter pendilf 
in the House. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he thought the 
House must feel, that, according to tl 
custom of parliament, the present motidl 
could not be received, and that it wouldbe 
very improper to take the step propos 
by the hon. gentleman. He should, hor 
ever, not confine himself merely to tt 
forms of the House, but would say up 
the substance of it, that he was surpris 
that the hon. gentleman should (after 
times that the subject had been brougt 
forward in different shapes, and the feel 
of the House well known upon it) thik 
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465) The Princess ‘of Wales. 
necessary again to ‘bring the subject be- 
fore them. . could conceive no other 
urpose which this. could answer, but to 
agitate the public mind, and wound the 
delicacy of the House. This was merely a 
collateral point:of a subject, into which the 
hon. gentleman well knew that the House 
did not wish to-énter. He was also sur- 
tized that at the close of his speech, in- 
stead.of calling upon them to’ pronounce 
upon the question of guilt or innocence, 
he should merely have suggested an 
crease of the establishment of her Royal 
Highness. ‘If tio question of form had ren- 
dered the motion inadmissible, he should 
have opposed it in its substance, as he was 
convinced that no possible good could re- 
sult from the interference of parliament ; 
and he thought that, on the contrary, it 
might in every quarter prove injurious. In 
his opinion the hon. gentleman by his mo- 
tin bad departed from those principles 
upon which parliament was bound to act, 
and he was satisfied that the whole of his 
conduct was likely to do no public good, 
bot, on the contrary, to do great public 
mischief. He concluded by moving the 
order of the day. i sinus 

The Speaker having asked if. the hon. 
gentleman wished to have the question 
put? The hon. member answered in the 
affirmative. ie te ese 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that it would appear 
presumptuous in him to offer any confirma- 
tion of what had fallen from the high av- 
thority of the Chair, as to the usage of 
parliament. Such had been its practice 
ever since he was acquainted with it, and 
he believed that not a single instance.could 
be produced to the contrary. He believed 
the reason of the usage was, that the House 
of Lords mast first determine as to the fit- 
ness of allowing a noble lord to attend, 
and then the noble lord himself was to de- 
termine whether he thought it fit to attend. 
He conceived that his hon. friend (Mr. 
Whitbread) had rather brought forward 
the motion for the purpose of raising a 
question, than with any idea that the House 
could adopt it. He should, however, beg 
kave to suggest. what he thought would be 
the most nataral way of obtaining the ex- 
planation which his hon. friend desired. 
any persons chose to address the public 
in the newspapers, and any thing in such 
address required explanation, he thought 
Itmight be given through the same chan- 
nel, without bringing it before the consi- 

eration of parliament. 

Sit F. Burdett thought that the most de- 
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‘sirable manner in which this subject could 
be terminated, and the way which must be 
the most satisfactory. to the ijlustrions per- 
son who had suffered: so: much from foul 
calumny and slander, would be that it 
‘should be ended in consequence of some 
movement proceeding from the mind of 
his Royal Highness himself. At the same 
time, he must deny that the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Whitbread) had brought the 
subject forward in any way that could 
wound the delicacy of the House. He did 
not believe that the House had by any 
means declined interfering in this sobject, 
from an idea that such interference would 
be contrary to their duty. He rather con- 
ceived, that the general understanding of 
the House was, that after all that bad passed 
there,—and al! that had been published,— 
and upon which the public opinion was 
completely formed, some course would be 
taken, by which ber Royal Highness would 
be completely and publicly cleared from 
all those charges which malice and ca- 
lumny had brought against her. It was, 
therefore, thought better to leave it to the 
advisers of the crown, to give such advice 
as would best pat to rest this! painful sub- 
ject. He thought that her Royal Highness 
ought to be avowed as completely clear of 
those charges, which conld nut be suffered 
to remain on her without also throwing an 
aspersion on the whole of the royal family, 
and a slur also on that illustrious princess 
ito whom the nation looked as the Jrobable 
successor to the crown. However he 
wished that the business might have ano- 
ther termination, yet he should not think 
that he was acting against any general 
‘declared sentiments of the House,—nor 
wounding their delicacy,—nor flying in 
the face of any understood feelings,—if he 
were to follow the example of the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Whitbread), and propose 
some specific motion to the House upon 
the subject, unless it should be terminated 
im another way. He believed that no 
harm at all tad been produced by the 
manner in which this subject had been 
hitherto agitated in the House: he be- 
lieved, on the contrary, that great good 
had arisen fromm it ; inasmuch as the illus- 
trious person who was the subject of those 
discussions, now stood, in the eyes of the 
public, completely absolved from all the 
charges: which her enemies had: brought 
against her. As to the forms of ‘parlia- 
ment, he certainly bowed to the authority 
of the Speaker upon that point, but he did 
think the letter of lord Moira left rou 
(2H) 
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(Mr. Whitbread) and he was confident, 
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for surmises injurious to the character of 
the Princess, and therefore he thought that 


required explanation, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said, that the House 
had already come to one common consent 
to put an end. to the species of inquiry and 
discussion which had been so frequently 
introduced by the hon. gent. below bim 


too, that the sentiments of the country at 
large were in unison with that feeling. 
He was sure that the revival of this ques- 
tion could be attended with no good effect 
to the illustrious person whose conduct 
was called in question; and if the object 
was peace and tranquillity, he imagined. 
the only wise and prudent step to adopt 
would be, to preserve silence on a subject 
which had given pain to every member 
in the House. He was against reviving 
any question connected with this subject, 
thinking, that it had been already suffi- 
ciently agitated, so far at least as to satisfy 
the public. His hon. friend’s intentions, 
no doubt, were very good ; but, without a 
“message from the Regent, he was unwill- 
ing to vote for the revival of the question. 
There was no argument which could bring 
his mind to agree to the mution which had 
‘been made; he should, therefore, vote in 
favour of the order of the day. 

_ Mr. Western believed, that the object of 
the motion was not to agitate the public 
mind, but to quiet that agitation, which 
‘must necessarily be produced by laying 
from time to time fresh documents before 
the pyblic. A letter from so exalted a 
personage as lord Moira could not fail to 
make an impression on the public mind ; 
and if, in the way the public understood 
that leter, an impression unfavourable to 
the Princess must be excited, he thought 
it necessary that there should be an expla- 
nation. If he understood the nature of 
his hon. friend’s motion, it had his most 
hearty concurrence. He believed its ob- 
ject to be to quiet the public mind, under 
the frequent attempts which were made to 
disturb and harass it. ‘he letter of the 
earl of Moira, had, beyond the possibility 
of a question, cast a serious reflection on 
the illustrious female, whose conduct had 
previously been cleared of the ‘slightest | 
blot in the public estimation, and as by 
this means a new charge, as it were, had 
been made, a new vindication became ne- 
cessary. He, therefore, approved of the 
‘motion in its object, and in its substance, | 
although possibly, by the forms of the’ 


The Princess of Wales. 


Mr. Canning said, that having been iy 
the House but for afew minutes, he fy, 
lieved at first that this was only one of 
those irregular conversations which ha 
too frequently of late beer introduced 
and was not at the beginning aware thy 
there was a motion regularly submitied y 
the House. If that had been the case, ly 
should not have said a single word uponihy 
subject, but now feeling it to be a que, 
tion of some importance, he was anxious) 
state the grounds on which he should vom 
for passing to the order of the day, Th 
hon. baronet (sir Francis Burdett) had 
ferred to that understanding, by whic 
the House had shewn its wish that ther 
should be no farther discussions upon thi 
unhappy subject. He believed, that th 
Jast discussion of the subject ended uponth 
understanding that no possible good coul/ 
result from the discussion. He believed, the 
the House and every member of it, had {eh 
the most anxious wish that they shoul 
not be called upon for any determinatin 
on the subject, unless it should come» 
such an extremity that parliament wa 
obliged to adopt some step. As he dil 
not think that such an extremity had nov 
arrived, he could not coincide in the er 
pediency of these renewed discussion 
He did not imagine that the present pr 
ceeding was at allnecessary ; and althoogi 
he admitted it was possible that a cw 
might arise, in which the House and the 
country would find it necessary to comets 
some substantive conclusion upon this sub 
ject, yet he trusted his Majesty’s minister 
would avoid being driven to such exte 
mity. He admitted that where the pos-iina 
bility existed of having occasion to rele 
to such a measure, it was proper to bi 
prepared for the worst; but if he wi 
called upon to state, whether such anegiice 
cessity existed now, he would have i 
hesitation in answering in the negative 
There was another impression, as he begico 
lieved, upon the mind of the House upul 
this subject. They thought that the sii wi 
staining from discussions upon it, was thi me 
most likely way to bring about that happy 
termination of it to which every ol 
anxiously looked. While they abstainliwi 
from discussion, they conceived that them ass 
was one chance left for that species of te 
mination which all 


good men, and # 

good subjects, wished to see.—He believtiiait 
that those men betrayed a very imperled 
knowledge of human nature and mu 
feelings, who could suppose that the ed 
 tinuance or revival of such discussions 


House it could not be received. © 
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een in Me jhe most likely means of procuring that 
he be ME termination which was so much desired. 
one of MME since the last discussion sufficient time bad 
*h hai HF pot been given for the natural working of 
duced, MM those feelings, and those dispositions, 
re the J which would alone tend to produce that 
tied WI happy result. He believed that every 
ase, he Me discussion must naturally tend to produce 
Donihe ME an irritation, which would diminish the 
a quer Me chance or retard the period of such a ter- 
tious mination. He conceived that if those dis- 
Id vou MMR cussions were revived, the whole period 
The MR between the first discussion and the last, 
had re. might be considered as so much time lost 
which MM in the accomplishment of the object in 
it there question. It was upon those feelings that 
on this ME he, and as he believed many other members, 
hat the MM deprecated those discussions. 


Mr. Whitbread thought, that it was very 
evident, that the right hon. gentleman had 
not been inthe House when he brought 
forward his motion. He therefore begged 
leave to re-state, for his informiation,—and 
those who had come in after he had sat 
down,—that he had commenced by ex- 
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nt Wu pressing the pain and reluctance which he 
he du sincerely felt, at reviving any discussion 
ad novi on this subject ; and that he was only in- 
the er duced to do so, from conceiving, that it 
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was acase of extreme necessity ; as, if 
lord Moira should leave the kingdom 
without explaining some passages in a 
letter which had been laid before the pub- 
lic, an impression unfavourable to the 
Princess of Wales might be raised from 
the high name and character of the noble 
lord, and that there would no longer remain 
apossibility of removing it by the expla- 
nation which it might now receive. Find- 
ing that those paragraphs were understood 
out of doors in the same sense in which he 
at first understood them, and which was 
certainly their obvious construction, he 
thought it but fair to the noble earl to 
give him anopportunity, before he left the 
Mm untry, of giving his own explanation to 
that which was so obscurely worded. He 
Wished the noble lord to explain what he 
meant by the advisers of the Princess 
being afraid to advert to the evidence of 
Kenny during his life-time? He also 
wished him to explain the meaning of the 
asertion “ of a menial servant of lord 
Mardiey’s being at the devotion of the 

Princess of Wales.” He felt no animo- 
uty to the noble lord (lord Castlereagh)— 
iho, although his political opponent, he 
must confess, was placed in a situation of 
great difficulty on this question,—for hav- 
ig imputed to him what he felt himself 
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entirely innocent of, “a wish to agitate 


the public’ mind, and wound the delicacy 


of that House.” It was evident, by his 
conduct, that he never had any such mo- 
tive ; for if he had, he might have pressed 
the noble lord much closer upon those 
parts of the examinations about which he 
refused to give any answer. When it was 
understood that those examinations which 
were so odious in the eyes of the public 
had ceased, and which, if proved, would 
not bear the light, he wished to say no- 
thing more upon the subject. But when 
a letter was submitted to the public, from 
a man of such high rank and exalted cha- 
racter as lord Moira, likely to produce an 
unfavourable impression, then he did feel 
it his duty to call for explanation while it 
could be had. An hon. gentleman (Mr. 


Taylor) had said, thatit would be better for 


the Princess of Wales that discussions of 
this kind should go no farther. He was 
sure that he could only mean that the less 
such questions were agitated in the House, 
so much the better for all parties. In 
this, as a general proposition, he would 
concur; but if it at all applied particue 
larly to the Princess of Wales, he was so 
convinced of her perfect innocence, that 
he should say again, as he said before in 
that House, that in the name of the Prin- 
cess of Wales he would challenge, court, 
and defy all inquiry. He was not himself, 
in any part of these proceedings, in- 
fluenced by party motives, Nor did he 
wish for the appearance of such a letter as 
that of the noble earl, after they had been 
supposed to be given up. At present it 
was unnecessary for him to do that, which 
he had so often before done on this subject, 
namely, to court enquiry. There was no 
step, either on the part of this House, or 
on that of the Prince Regent, for the pur- 
pose of putting a seal on this unhappy 
business, which could be less grateful to 
the Princess of Wales, than that of mooting 
any question about an establishment for 
her, in the House of Commons. The 
letter of lord Moira could not be intended, - 
for it was not calculated, to please her 
Royal Highness. He allowed that, as his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) had 
stated, he brought forward the motion 
cipally with the view of raising the ques- 
tion, and giving the noble lord an oppor- 
tunity of explaining. There was no mea- 
sure which could be advised to his Royal 
Highness, for’ putting a final end to this. 
business, which would not give to the 
public, and to him, as one of the public, 
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great satisfaction. He certainly would 
not wish to start in that House the question 
of what increase ought to be made to the 
establishment of her Royal Highness: 
that was a question that would be settled 
much better elsewhere. He did believe 
that nothing could be more disagreeable 
to her Royal Highness than, that such a 
question should be agitated in that House. 
When, however, she was acquitted by the 
voice.of all mankind—when there was no 
person who could stand up and say he be- 
Jieved her guilty--he thought that the 
sooner the matter was brought to its proper 
termination: the, better, He hoped that 
the House, would perceive, that in the pre- 
sent case he. was surrounded with difficul- 
ties, A prosecution was found to be im- 
possible : he was not allowed to call to the 
bar those .persons who had_ published 
those depositions, which he believed to be 
false and calumnious; and he bad no 
Course to take, but to endeavour that no 
false impression should exist on the public 
mind. He wished the question to be put, 
in order that it should appear upon the 
records of parliament, that there were 
members who demanded explanation of 
those parts of lord Moira’s letter. He 
should, however, bow to the authority of 
the Chair, as to the point of form, and did 
not mean to press a division. He must, 
however, say, that it did not necessarily 
follow that every motion must be wrong, 
for which a precedent could not be found. 
No human being was more anxious than 
he was, that discussion should go no further 
in that House upon this subject. He would 
say, that he never had, nor did he now, 
nor ever would, agitate the question, unless 
in a case that appeared to him of extreme 
necessity, as the present case did appear 
to him to be. 

The question for the order of the day 
being read, was carried. 


East Inpia Company.] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
rose only for the purpose of moving a vote, 
for the payment of the East India Com- 
pany for advances made by them to the 
public, as stated in the account (justified 


by the accountants of the Treasury) which 


was then lying on the table. He was sure 
the Committee would feel it peculiarly de- 
sirous, at the present moment, from the 
situation of the East India Company, when 


their charter had nearly expired, and their 


East India Company. (ata 
sovereignty was about to’ be renewed, 
under a fresh charter, and on new condi. 
tions, that the account between them ani 
the public should be brought to aclose,y 
nearly as possible, to prevent any com 
plaint from either party. The Company 
had been in advance to a very large ex. 
tent—an extent, indeed, in one sense, 
alarming, as it appeared to be fora large 
military force, which had been necessarily 
employed in India, in consequence of pe 
culiar circumstances ; but at the: same 
time.it must give the country a very ele 
vated idea of the magnitude and impor 
ance of that Company, which could thy 
lend its troops to the public service, and 
advance its money to the extent of mil, 
lions, which the country was then called 
onto pay. All the items of expenditure 
were not heretofore accurately known; 
but that would be obviated in future, As 
no hostile flag now waved on the shores of 
India; and the Mauritius, Java, and the 
whole eastern Archipelago were subject 
to Great Britain, it was no longer necessary 
to send expensive expeditions there ; and, 
therefore, the forces wanted in_ future, 
would be principally for naval purposes, 
These, in the first instance, might be dis 
bursed by the Company, but they were 
very easily estimated, and might always 
previously be laid before parliament. He 
was happy to state to the Committee, that 
Java was not likely to continue a burden 
to this country ; its produce would, in fu- 
ture, equal its expenditure. Of the Mau- 
ritius he could not make a similar report; 
but, as they were of considerable extent, 
he was in hopes that they might be so far 
improved, as to incur but a very small ex- 
pence of maintenance over the revenue 
they produced. The building of ships in 
India formed also a most important item. 
But, deducting the expences consequent 
on the possession of Java, and the isles of 
France, the remainder was not of a very 
large amount, In the present year, it was 
intended to follow the example of formet 
years, and to vote a sum upon account, 
The estimated balance in favour of the 
Company was 2,294,0001. ; and he intends 
ed to move, that the sum of 2,000,0001. be 
paid to them on account, which would 
leave a balance to meet any inaccuracy 
which might be observable hereafter, on 
an investigation of particular items, or of 
a future examination of estimated accounts 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving, “ That a sum, not exceeding two 


-millions, be granted to his Majesty, up® 
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113] 
ecount, to enable his Majesty to pay the 
game to the united company of merchants 
of England trading to the East Indies, to- 
wards defraying expences incurred by 
them in the public service ; and that the 
gid sum be issued and paid without any 
ge or other deduction whatsoever.” 

Mr. Baring enquired what were the dis- 
ated points of the Company’s demand ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that the account was 2,294,000/, but a 
part still remained unsettled. There were 
demands against the Company in the Pay- 
sfice, which they did not allow. The dif- 
ference, however, was not very material. 

Mr. R. Thornton stated, that the Com- 
pny had other demands to a very large 
amount. 

Mr. Fremantle said, the right hon. gen- 
leman had stated, that very little diffe- 
rence existed between the estimated sum 
bnd the demands of the Company ; but it 
how appeared, that the Company still had 
reat demands on the government. He 
should like to know what those other de- 
pands were ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
poped, in future, they would not be called 
mto vote large sums of money on similar 
ecasions. ‘Tne greater part of the present 
barge was for the expences incurred in 
aking Java and the French islands, which 
xertions were made in consequence of 
ders from the government at home, with 
} private intimation that they would de- 
fay the expence. In justice to the Com- 
any, it was necessary to state, that they 
md not charged the ordinary expences 
their troops; they had only demanded 
ieextraordinary charge, which was in- 
ured by sending them abroad. The ex- 
ademand arose chiefly from large sums, 
hich had been settled and carried to ac- 
punt, under the authority of Committees 


House, and to which the Company 
4 whole sum, amounting to above twelve 


they had just claim. 
The motion was agreed to. 


or Ways ann Means— 
48 Bupcer.}] The House then resolved 
lf into a Committee of Ways and 
eans, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
t first observations with which he should 
wble the Committee related to a trans- 
ton that had taken place that morning. 
Proposition had been made by ‘govern-. 
‘tt to a considerable ‘body of bankers 
Mterchants, who usually attended on 
business, to fund a certain amount of 
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‘total charge would be nearly equal. 
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exchequer bills, provided the measure 
should receive the sanction of parliament. 
It was proposed to these gentlemen, that 
under the authority of parliament tweive 
millions of outstanding exchequer bills 
should be immediately funded in the same 
stock as that in which they had lately been 
uniformly funded ; namely, the five per 
cent. navy annuities: for every 1001. so 
funded the subscribers to receive 115/. 10s, 
of those annuities. _ The calculation was 
taken on the state of the funds for a short 
time previous, and it was satisfactory to 
know, that the fluctuation had been so 
small as to afford a greater opportunity for 
accuracy than was generally permiited. 
There appeared every reason to believe, 
that. notwithstanding the premium which 
the subscribers would enjoy was smaller 
than on most other occasions of a similar 
nature, yet that it would be generally sa- 
tisfactory and acceptable. The rate of 
interest the public would have to pay on 
this 1152. 10s. would be 5/, 15s. 6d. which 
added to the sinking fund 11. 3s. 1d. would 
make a total charge of 6/. 18s. 7d. for 
every 100/. of exchequer bills funded. On 
comparing this charge with the charge 
which would have been incurred had the 
funding been agreed upon to take place in 
the three per cents. at the present prices 
of the two stocks, it would appear that the 
If 
therefore it was an advantage (and it cer- 
tainly was so) to create five per cent. in- 
stead of three per cent. stock, that advan- 
tage had been obtained without any addi- 
tional charge to the public. It was true 
that last year in the first instance only 1081. 
5s. in the navy five per cents. had been 
offered for every 1001. of exchequer bills; 
but the measure succeeded only partially 
—less than half the amount required was 
funded—and it was not until a considerable 
addition was made to the premium that the 


millions, was subscribed for. That, how- 
ever, which he had mentioned, was only a 
part of the propositiun which had been 
made. In addition to the proposal for 
funding twelve millions of exchequer 
bills, it had been deemed advisable 
by government to give an option to 
such of the holders of exchequer bills, 
as might think fit to subscribe an addi- 
tional sum of 50 per cent.'in money ; for 
which they should receive debeniures. It 
appeared desirable to vary as much as 
possible the nature of securities of this 
description, and to multiply them from 
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year to year, as occasion might require, in 
order to suit the different classes of monied 
men by whom they might be held. It 
was thought advisable, therefore, to pro- 
pose, for this additional subscription, a se- 
curity between that of the public funds 
and that of a floating security (such as ex- 
chequer bills) transferable from hand to 
bend. For this purpose it had been pro- 
d to issue debentures, bearing an in- 
terest of five per cent. capable of being 
funded at a certain period at a fixed rate of 
stock, transferable by indorsement alone, 
and thus possessing a character of greater 
solidity than that species of security which 
was transferable from hand to hand, and 
which was therefore subject to deteriora- 
tion by loss or robbery. It was proposed, 
that the interest on each of the debentures 
should be payable in April and October, 
and that it should be at the option of the 
holders to have them paid either in money 
or in stock on the 5th April, 1815, or any 
5th of April afterwards during the war, or 
finally on the 5th of April twelve months 
after the ratification of a treaty of peace. 
If stock were accepted, it should be ex- 
changed for these debentures, at the fol- 
lowing rates, viz.—for every 100/. deben- 
ture, 100J. in the 5 per cent. navy annui- 
ties, 1201. in the 4 per cents. or 150/. in 
_the 3 per cents reduced annuities, the 
funding in any of those stocks at those 
rates bringing an equal charge on the 
public.—By this measure an advantage 
would be gained by the public of obtain- 
ing whatever sum of money might be sub- 
scribed, at a rate of total charge of 18s, 
per cent. less than would be created by 
the original mode of funding Exchequer 
bills: and the loan which it would be-ne- 
cessary to contract, would be very much 
diminished—an object under the present 
circumstances of the highest importance. 
While the public derived this benefit the 
holders of debentures would enjoy the ad- 
vantages he had already enumerated, of 
having, at a fixed period, an option of 
stock or money, and in the mean while of 
pemanee a security as readily transfera- 
le, and yet more stable in its nature than 
Exchequer bills. He was aware it might 
be said, that in granting an option to the 
holders of debentures to take stock or 
money, they would of course take that 
which at the period would be most against 
the public, and that the public would be 
injured in the proportion that the sub- 
scribers were benefited by this choice, and 
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(4% 
Loyalty Loan might be recollected by may 
gentlemen and arrayed in argument 
this occasion against him. But ona fi 
consideration of the subject, he though 
that this and other disadvantages wo 
be fully compensated by the advantagy 
which the public would derive from ih, 
plan. In the first place, if the stock-wey 
preferred, there was no reason to SUP pow 
that, at the period contemplated, the funi, 
ing would be more disadvantageous y 
the public than at the present momey, 
He had already stated his intention topy, 
pose a grant to the commissioners for th 
reduction of the national debt of 1 
cent. on all Exchequer bills outstanding 
He also proposed an addition of | 
cent. on the debentures as sinking fun 
that they might be redeemed at the sam 
period. He was not sure that he had ex. 
plained the nature of these securities suf. 
ciently to gentlemen who were not so cop 
versant with such matters, as those with 
whom he had conversed in the morning 
but he had given an outline of their cha 
racter, and he should be happy to affor 
any further information respecting then 
that might be required.—The amount df 
the charge that would be brought totem 
public, if the whole should be accepiei, 
would be 360,000/. consisting of 5 pet 
cent. interest, and 1 per cent. sinking 
fund.—He would now proceed, in confor 
mity to his notice, to submit to the cons 
deration of the committee the taxes whid 
would be necessary, in order to make thal 
provision for the sinking fund which w 
involved in the Bill in progress throug 
the House, provided it passed into a lan 
If, on the other hand, parliament should 
not think it advisable to give the Bill the 
sanction, at least he would not be liable 
to reproach for having neglected to pm 
vide supplies which might be applicable a> 
defray the charge and sinking fund of Bs 
chequer bills outstanding. Reverting 
the financial occurrences of 1802, he 
served, that although the noble lord th 
at the head of the Treasury (lord Si 
mouth) did not provide a sinking fund 
the sum funded in that year, yet the adam 
imposed to defray the interest and charg? 
of that sum had exceeded the estimate) 
four or five millions. This excess of pm 
duce, which went to the consolidated fund 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequét 
might have been justified in applying! 
the services of the current year; bul 
was so important to maintain the consdli 


dated fund, that it appeared to him 10% 


that the unfortunate circumstances of the 
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very inexpedient to take such a step, and 
p be far better, however inconvenient in 
ther respects, to add to the existing taxa- 


‘jon. In addition t6 the 870,000/. which 
inthe developement of his financial plan, 
ye had shown to be necessary to supply 
the drain on the sinking fund, the com- 
nittee would recollect, that in providing 
ihe supplies for the last year, there was one 
roposition—the auction duty—which he 
had calculated at 100,000/, and which hav- 
ing abandoned, it became necessary for 
him to supply the consequent deficiency 
inthe consolidated fund. The total sum, 
therefore, that it became requisite to raise 
by permanent taxes, was nearly a million 
money, viz. 870,0001. to be applied to 
the sinking fund, and 100,000/. the defi- 
iency occasioned by the relinquishment 
st ear of the auction duty. For the 
purpuse of providing the last mentioned 
sum, it was his intention to propose to the 
ommittee an additional duty on tobacco 
equal to that imposed on it last year, which 
duty he would estimate at 100,0U0/. al- 
though probably it would produce more. 
He was not aware that this new tax would 
ucasion any inconvenience ;_ or at least 
hewas persuaded that it would cause as 
illeas any that could be devised. With 
gard to the greater sum of 870,000I. the 
pincipal tax that he meant to propose to 
meet it, was an increase of the custom du- 
ies. He thought this would be infinitely 
jeferable to any augmentation of the as- 
wed taxes, or of the stamp duties, which 
jad lately been so much increased. As 
ie most convenient mode, he proposed to 
ise the sum of 8 or 900,000/. by a general 
lmecrease of those duties, with certain ex- 
tplions. These exceptions were the du- 
ton tea, sugar, wine, raw silk, and 
ton wool, Onthe other articles which 
il custom duties he proposed an increase 
[25 per cent. No such general aug- 


ting mentation had occurred since 1804, and 
he obgmely one partial and small increase in 
rd theiggs05. Under the existing ‘circumstances 
rd the country this increase would be com- 


iratively little felt. For the country 
ad, until recently, been so much excluded 
m foreign trade, that, until lately all 
Neign articles had come to our markets, 
hat with the difficulty of transmission, 
charge of freights, &c. under an aug- 


heqummtttation of expence, greatly exceeding 
jying a" proposed rate of duty. Many circum- 

butives had, however recently combined 
tender those articles at the present mo- 
im 10 URN cheaper to the consumer, even with 
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the increased tax, then they were last 
year without it. He would estimate the 
amount of the increase of the custom duties, 
at from 850 to 900,000/. In addition to 
this, however, he meant to propose a slight 
augmentation of the excise in a particular 
branch of it. He proposed that this should 
take place on French wines, an article of 
mere luxury, entirely confined to the 
higher orders, and if checked in the im- 
portation, or wholly shut out, he should ~ 
consider it to be a national advantage. On 
French wines, he proposed to lay an addi- 
tional excise duty of 15d. a bottle, which 
would be about 18d. to the consumer; a 
tax that could not be considered very bur- 
thensome to the country. 

The produce he estimated at 30,0001. 
no very important sum, and one indeed 
which it would hardly be worth while so 
to raise, were not the subject itself one so 
proper for taxation, that even were it like~ 
ly to produce less, or were the consum 
tion to be so diminished as to impair the 
existing produce of the duty upon it, he 
should still feel it to be incumbent uo 
him to make his present proposition: 
estimated produce, therefore, of the per- 
manent taxes would be 850,0001. from the 
general increase in the consolidated duties 
of customs, 100,000/. from the duty on to- 
bacco, and 30,000/. from the duty on 
French wines, making in the whole a sum 
somewhat short of a million, to answer two 
objects—the support of the sinking fund, 
and to make good the defalcation caused 
by the abandonment last year of the auc- 
tion duty. And here he would observe, 
that although he had thought proper thus 
to propose a substitute for the auction duty, 
he had by no means lost sight of it. He 
did not think it would be satisfactory 
to take it for the purpose of contri- 
buting to the immediate supply; but 
he reserved to himself the liberty of pro- 
posing means to prevent fraud, and to 
regulate the duty, if he should thereafter 
find it necessary so to do. Those which 
he had mentioned were permanent taxes, 
He should next propose to lay some fur+ 
ther taxes under the head of war taxes, for 
the general purpose of assisting the sup- 
plies for the year, and for the particular 
object of providing for the one per cent. - 
sinking fund on exchequer bills outstand- 
ing on the 5th of January of each year, tu 
be granted to the commissioners for the 
reduction of the national debt. These war 
taxes he wished to class under the heads 
of imports and exports. The first that he 
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should propose would a general in. 
crease of duty on the importation of all 
goods and merchandize the manufacture of 
the French empire, and of all countries 
dependent on France. It was true that 
trade licences to France and her dependen- 
eies were not now granted by government, 
but it was obvious that circumstances 
might render it politic to renew them ; 
and we had an undoubted right to reta- 
liate on the enemy all the oppression in 
which he had persevered against our com- 
merce. He proposed to double the war 
duty on such articles. Those war duties 
were at present equal to one-third of the 
consolidated duties. He proposed to add 
to them the amount of the other two-thirds, 
thus making the whole of the duties in 
war double the duties in peace on French 
goods. It was extremely difficult to esti- 
mate the probable produce of this increase. 
Tt would vary with the state of our inter- 
course with France. If he took the ave- 
rage of the last three years, he would say 
that it might amount to 200,000/. Some 
articles were wholly prohibited ; of others, 
the difficulty of importation was great; 
but by taking the various articles, and al- 
lowing one as it were to insure the other, 
he was confident the produce would not 
fall short of that which he had just stated. 
With respect to the exports, the trade 
about to open, would, in all probability, 
be so great, that no material inconvenience 
could, in his opinion, arise from adding a 
half per cent. to the present export duties, 
In peace, such a proposition would be im- 
politic—not so atthe presentmoment. He 
calculated that it might produce about 
150,000/.; and on this branch: of increased 
revenue he thought he might confidently 
rely. [Mr. Baring here adverting to the 
increased import duties, asked the right 
hon. gentleman to what countries they 
were to be applicable?} Certainly the 
increased import duties would be on goods 
coming from all countries dependent on 
France. It would give bim great pleasure to 
see those duties lessened by the diminution 
of the number of those countries. —They 
were not to attach to the exports of any 
country in amity with his Majesty; and 
the declaration of that amity would im- 
mediately cause the cessation of those du- 
ties. The only other additional duty on 
exports which he meant to propose was, a 
duty of a penny a pound on the exporta- 
tion of foreign hides, which would operate 
very advantageously on our leather manu- 
factures in foreign markets, and it would 


have been proper perhaps that ereiny 
this measure should have been adopted, , 
hides might be considered as in someme, 
sure a military store.’ The only remainigy 
article of proposed taxation was one whig, 
he was induced to adopt on political, 


well as on financial principles—it way, 


duty on the importation of Americaniog, 
ton wool. The American governmentha 
declared their principal ports to be in, 
state of blockade, extending from Rho 
Island southward; thus endeavouring j 
deprive our manufacturers of that impo 
tant raw material. He had every reayy 
to believe, that, if proper encouragemay 
were given to the importation of cotiq 
wool from our own colonies, this stoppage 
on the part of the Americans would ) 
wholly innoxious to this country. Itwy 
obvious, however, that to create this » 
couragement it would be necessary tow, 
cure the merchant, bringing cotton wu 
from such a distance, against Josing by hi 
speculation. If the merchant incur 
the danger of having his cotton intercep, 
ed in our market by the American cotta, 
he would be in a state of little promise ani 
great uncertainty. Unfortunately suc 
an occurrence had lately taken place: 
when the American government impos 
the embargo on their ports, which occ 
sioned a temporary stoppage of the expo 
tation of cotton wool from the Unite 
States, encouragement was given by g 
vernment (in order to prevent injury totht 
British manufactures) to the importatii 
of large quantities from our own colonia 
But unluckily it came too late—the Am 
ricans had taken off their embargo; ami, 
unprotected by such a countervailing duy 
as that which he was about to propor, 
the British merchant sustained very com 
siderable loss. It was to prevent theo 
currence of similar events that he wasit 
duced to make the proposition to the Com 
mittee. The Committee were aware tit 
the Sea Island cotton was the finest im 
ported from America. The object which 
he had in view was, to procure the fit 
article from the East Indies, by affording 
a sufficient encouragement to the impolt 
ers. There was at present a sofficiel 
quantity on band of every kind, exce} 
the Sea Island, and it was a necess#l 
ground of his measure, intended top 
mote the importation of the fiver kim 
to prevent the ruin which would fall 
the importer by any sudden competiti 
With this view, he proposed to lay # pM 
tecting duty of three haif-pence per p? 
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© \noy ME on all American cotton imported in Bri- 
ted, Mme tish ships, and a duty of sixpence per 
1e Me. ound on all such cotton imported in fo- 
ining Mi reign bottoms. The whole consumption 
which MME of cotton in our own manufactures was 80 
ical gfe millions of pounds, of which 30 millions 
3-ths came from America. The defi- 
an co ciency, even if none were now imported 
nth Me from America, would be made up by that 
e iny imported from the West Indies and Brazil. 
Rhoj MW There was only one objection to this mea- 
i sure, which was, that it would raise the 
price of the raw material on the manufac- 
turers in the first instance, and eventually 
on the consumer. With respect to the 
home consumer, he thought, however, 
that it could be hardly felt, and with 
regard to the export trade, he was of opi- 
nion there was no reason to apprehend 
ay rivalry on the continent of Europe, 
and, America was at present out of the 
question. He apprehended that no fear 
could be entertained of any competition in 
cured Mme France, when the duty on.cotton now 
ercep Mm existing was five shillings per pound, 
cotloy, Mm whereas the duty in contemplation here 
ise and i would only amount to ninepence entirely, 
y sui which threw at present a sort of monopoly 
ace:~ Mim of this article into our hands. As to the 
npisel Me other nations of the continent, some of 
whose territories were the seat of war, and 
expo whose general internal insecurity was ad- 
United HE verse to commercial enterprize, but little 
by gel could be apprehended from their compe- 
ton tition, He conceived, at the same time, 
tation ME that it would be desirable that government 
oni. HE should have the. means of varying this 
measure according to circumstances, and 
; ail, with this view he had in contemplation to 
ig duly ME propose that a power should be given to 


ropot, M his Majesty in council to suspend or re-. 


y cor duce any of those war duties, according 
the to any circumstances which might arise at 
vas this important crisis to make it expedient 
e Com Me soto do. The right hon. gentleman then 
re th concluded by saying, that he hoped he 
est iE had provided the charges required by the 
whi public service in the least objectionable 
be ft manner. It was difficult in these cases to 
ording ME calculate exactly, but he thought he had 
mpot here made ample provision for all reverses 
fii as the taxes in question would, in the ordi- 
excep nary state of trade produce (he should sup- 
pose) three times as much. Any surplus 
inthe present case would go into the war 
taxes, in aid of the other resources of the 
country. He proceeded to move his first 
resolution, for providing for the outstand- 
ing exchequer bills. 

Mr. Baring allowed that the right hon. 
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gentleman had made very ample provision 
for the purposes which he intended; and 
though he should not now make any ob- 
servations on the financial part of the 
statement laid before the Committee, he 
could not suffer the proposed measure of 
laying a duty onthe importation of cotton 
from America to pass unnoticed, conceiv- 
ing it to be a subject ofthe very first im- 
portance. He felt no personal inducement 
for opposing the measure, as_ he was nei- 
ther a manufacturer or importer ; but his 
attention had been particularly directed 
to the subject, in consequence of Mr. Per- 
ceval having attempted to introduce a si- 
milar measure two years ago, which from, 
the apprehensions it excited among the 
manufacturers, he afterwards abandoned, 
a fate which he trusted would attend the 
present proposition, The same objections 
still existed to the measure ; and there was 
a greater degree of danger, for the_pro- 
posed duty was larger. The Committee. 
must be aware, that, if American cotton 
came at all to this country, it must come 
in neutral bottoms, and were this measure 
carried it would pay a duty of 9d. per 
pound. The prime cost of the article in 


America was only about 4d. per pound, — 


The imposition, therefore, of so high a 


duty, became a question of the utmost de-— 


licacy, inasmuch as it operated to produce 
competition against our manufactures both 
in America and on the continent. The 
Committee should pause before they sanc- 
tioned a‘step, which, if it proved to bea 
false one, would endanger the industry of 


so many thousands, and a capital of so ~ 


many millions. If it ended in establishing 
a competition to any extent, the mischief 
would be irretrievable; because, though 
the right hon. gentleman spoke of a sus- 
pending power to be vested in his Majesty 


in council, it must prove wholly insufficient 


as aremedy after the evil bad occurred. 
The encouragement of the importation of 
the best raw material he thought the best 
step which a practical statesman could take ; 
and he trusted the absurdity and danger 
of the measure would be proved by evi- 
dence at the bar of the House, which 
he thought it the duty of those gentlemen 


connected with the manufacturing districts | 
to call for. The fact was, that India did - 


not produce the cotton they wanted; and 

it was well known that the Sea Island cot- 

ton was selling at twenty pence per pound, 

while the best East India cotton did not 

bring more than half that price, being 

of inferior quality... The favour- 
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able state of things on the continent would, 
of course, bring out. all the Baltic traders 
who, as’ neutrals, would go to the best 
market, and procure American cotton, 
which would enable the continental manu- 
facturers to enter into competition with 
our own on the most unequal terms. The 
resource, however, suggested to prevent 
this, was the blockade of the American 
cotton ports. But leaving out of the ques- 
tion the ungraciousness of entering into im- 
mediate collisions with the Baltic powers, 
whose newly acquired neutrality must be 
so highly beneficial, he believed that the 
whole navy of England would be inade- 
quate to the effectual blockade of the cot- 
ton ports. Besides, the Georgia cotton 
could easily be conveyed to St. Augustin, 
in Spanish Florida, from whence it would 
be exported in defiance of our blockade. 
Besides, it might be exported in the first 
instance to the ports of Portugal, and the 
manufacturers would have to pay the in- 
creased expense of the circuitous naviga- 
tion to this country. It should also be 
considered, that if you shut up, or con- 
tracted, the export of American cotton, 
it was in fact offering a bounty to the 
rising manufactures of that country. If 
the measure was intended as an encourage- 
ment of. India cotton, it should be consi- 
dered that a speculation of this sort had 
already utterly failed. During the Ame- 
rican embargo, some merchants were en- 
couraged to bring cotton from India; and 
when it reached this country, it was not 
saleable, because, in the mean time, the 
American ports were opened. The more 
the subject was considered, the more the 
House would see the danger attendant 
upon the proposed measure; and though 
he was reluctant to oppose any proposi- 
tion which had for its object the supplying 
of the public exigencies, yet he certainly 
felt it his daty to object to this impost in 
every stage. The hollow policy of at- 
tempting to force a growth which was not 
natural toa country had been successively 
_ demonstrated by the orders sent for cotton 
tothe East Indies at a former period, 
which, when it arrived, could not be 
made use of; by orders sent for rice; 
which when it arrived, found us all in 


plenty; and by orders for hemp, when. 


we quarrelled with Russia. 
Sir Robert Peel, as a person long ac- 
‘ quainted with the cotton trade, and a wit- 
ness of the rapid improvement in the ma- 
nufacture since Arkwright’s invention, 
strongly deprecated the proposed measure. 


Committee of Ways and Means— 


(4 
The improvement effected had att 
the notice of Mr. Pitt, so much ther 
thought it desirable to encourage the jp. 
portation of the raw material from 9} 
parts of the world, free of duty upon eq, 
ton. The export of cotton goods from thiy 
country had, in one year, amounted to th 
enormous sum of eighteen millions, Th 
brutal policy of Buonaparté had, however 
shut out our manufacture from the cont. 
nent, and now, when a favourable openi 
was appearing once more, the right hon, 
gentleman was going to impose tary 
which would produce all the effects of Bao. 
naparté’s continental system. The pos 
people were just recovering from the dis. 
tress they had so deeply experienced, but 
he was persuaded that this measure woul 
again involve them in misery not much in 
ferior to that which they were escaping 
He would venture to assert, that if the ray 
material was suffered to come free ‘init the 
ports of Great Britain, that the produceto 
the revenue would be three times as greit 
from the export of manufactured goods, # 
from the duties now proposed to be laidon 
the raw material. It had been the wis 
maxim of Mr. Pitt to get as much as po» 
sible of the raw material into the country, 
and when there was a surplus, to let it find 
its way out again. The Board of Trade 
had been beset by some cotton merchants, 
who proposed this absurd measure. They 
were told that this duty was intended sz 
regalation to encourage the cotton of the 
East Indies, but he would ask, whether 
they were always to be at war with Ame 
rica? Were they to send their money for 
the raw material to the East Indies, when 
their manufactures would not be worn in 
return? He hoped this mischievous polity 
would not be adhered to, and that the 
good sense of ministers would induce them 
to abandon it. 

Mr. Phillips expressed his unqualified 
disapprobation of the proposed tax, ant 
implored the right hon. gentleman tort 
cede from his intention of carrying a met 
suré which he thought was impolitic, which 
he believed would be unproductive, ail 
which he knew was oppressive. 

Mr. Gordon said, that by adopting 2 ta 
of this kind, they would be doing all they 
could to give stability to the Americal 
manufactures, and enable them to rival 
on the continent, At present, the Amer 
cans sent cotton yarn to Europe, and par 
ticularly to Russia. The cottons of India, 
he would admit, were not in general sul 


able to this country, but he believed thi 
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under the influence of a free trade suitable 
cottons might be imported from India. 

Mr. Lascelles protested against the mea- 
sure, as one that was not likely to bea 
mere war measure, but intended to be per- 
sisted in for the benefit of the production 
of the East Indies. ~Even allowing that 
to-morrow the same quantity and quality 
of cotton could be procured from the East 
Indies as from America, it would be still 
doubtful whether its importation. should be 
encouraged, for they should consider the 
terms on which that agticle could be pro- 
cured, and the relations in which they 
stood with those from whom they im- 
ported it. 

Sir John Newport urged the inconsistency 
of encouraging the importation of an arti- 
cle, while a suspending power was at the 
same time vested in his Majesty in coun- 
cil; and he argued against the policy of 
proposing any measure which would ope- 
rate as a bar to the return of amity be- 
tween this country and America. No- 
thing, he thought, should be done by this 
country in the spirit of vexatious hostility, 
or which could tend to widen the breach 
which unfortunately existed. ‘ 

Mr. Finlay said the duty would do the 
utmost injury to the cotton manufacturer. 
Were it calculated to press on America, he 
would not object to it, but it was only cal- 
culated to injure our own manufacturers. 

Lord Stanley contended that the opera- 
tion of the tax would fall not upon the 
Americans, for they imported through 
neutrals, but on our own manufacturers, 

Mr. Canning declared that he thought 
the objections to the measure of his right 
hon, friend were of such a nature, and ap- 
plied so directly to both the points of view 
i which it could be regarded, that he be- 
lieved his right hon. friend would be under 
the necessity of abandoning it. It was not 
so much a war tax as it was a measure 
which contemplated ulterior political pur- 


poses. On one side the object was to pro- 


hibit American produce ; but as his right 
hon. friend brought forward the measure, 
it took away every security. First, there 
way a blockade; but by enacting the 
duty, it was expected. that the blockade 
would be ineffectual. Then, to counteract 
this ineffectiveness, it was enacted, that 
the duty should last only for three years ; 
but, this sounding like a security, was 
Soantervailed by its being subjected to be 
telaxed at the will of the executive go- 
vernment ; and who would answer, that 


importunities to the board of trade, during 
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the vacation of the House, might not avail 
to take away these securities at the very 
moment when they should be most neces- 
sary? 

The Chancellor. of the Exchequer wished 
to explain one or two general principles, 
in which he had been misrepresented. 
The first opposer of the measure had ac- 
cused him of instigating the blockade with 
a view to the duty. 
shrink from any share of responsibility for 
that measure ; but as connected with any 
financial project of his, he wholly dis- 
claimed it. It was never brought into ac- 
count as a financial measure, being consi- 
dered to be subject to too many contin- 
gencies to be reckoned upon: and so far 
from the blockade supporting the tax, the 
tax was intended to support the blockade. 
He then intimated that he should not ob- 
ject to give up the power of suspension, if 
that should be pressed: but thought it 
might be desirable for those who pressed 
it to suspend the duty. Ithad been stated, 
that the measure would be a bar to our 
accommodations with America, and that 
she would oppose countervailing duties: 
she had already opposed every check in 
her power upon the introduction of British 
manufactures ; she had area done her 
worst, and imported no more British ma- 
nufactures than were absolutely necessary. 
He did not go further into the subject, as 
there would be many future opportunities 
of discussing the measure: and he was 
glad to afford one by announcing his ins 
tention of not including the duties in the 
same Bill; and therefore proposed to re- 
port the resolutions at the usual time ; 
but instead of a Bill, to say Bills. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that it would be 
more candid not to report this Resolution 
to the House, since so many gentlemen 
opposed it, and take the sense of the House 
on the question of the Report. If the 
public agreed with these gentlemen, as to 
the mischief which. would arise from com- 
ing to the Resolation, they would imme- 
diately conclude that the House intended 
to adopt the measure. He, therefore, 
thought they had better postpone the Re- 

ort. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 


‘expected considerable opposition to the 


measure, from the communications with 
which he had been honoured out of doors. 
Mr. Ponsonby said, there were such 
strong objections to it, that if the right 
hon, gent. pressed the Report, he should 
take the sense of the Committee upon it. 
1 
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Lord Stanley said, that not a single 
speaker had been found to agree with the 
right bon. gentleman. . 

Lord Castlereagh said, that it was not the 
usual course, on questions of this intricate 
nature, to disallow them to pass the Com- 
mittee, but to report them to the House ; 
aod if there were then any disposition to 
postpone the Resolution to any distant day, 
to discuss the question there. To do other- 
wise would be to extinguish the measure 
at once. : 

Mr. Ponsonby said, he did not oppose the 
measure merely as a tax, but as a war 
‘measure,—not so much on account of the 
money which might be raised by it, as on 
account of its destructiveness to the inte- 
rests of our manufacturers, and to those 
views of restoring peace with America 
which we all entertained, 

Lord Castlereagh still maintained his ar- 
gument, that the proposition of his right 
hon. friend ought not to be negatived and 
resisted in limine, and extinguished before 
it.could be debated on its general merits. 

Mr. Ponsonby pressing a division, the 
question was then put, when the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer declined to press the 
question, and proposed to bring it forward 
_ in a Committee of Ways and Means on an 
early day. Mr. Baring required previous 
notice ; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposed Wednesday next, but said 
he would give a day or two’s notice. Mr. 
Ponsonby dared to say, that on reflection, 
the right hon. gentleman would not bring 
it on at all. The House then resumed ; 
and the Report of the Committee was or- 
dered to be received to-morrow; and the 
Committee to sit again on Friday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 1. 


Minutes or EvipENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HousE 
or Commons ON THE East Inpia Com- 
pany’s Arrairs (Continued).] The House 
having again resolved itself into a Com- 
«mittee of the whole House, on the Affairs 
of the East India Company; Mr. Lush- 
ington in the chair. 


Wi1tiam Cowper, esq. was again called in. 


Mr. Cowper.—I am extremely apprehen- 
sive, lest, in discussing the subject of those 
Resolutions which I had occasion to cite 
yesterday, any expressions that, may have, 
escaped me, may by possible construction 
be interpreted into an intention to impeach 


Minutes of Evidence {49 
the motives of the gentlemen who framg 
those resolutions; on the contrary, | 
satisfied that one and all of the most, 
spectable gentlemen whose names wep 
signed to that paper, were actuated by th 
purest spirit of benevolence, and that they 
were under the strongest conviction thy 
the greatest blessings would result frog 
their exertions. (The last question ag 
answer, in the Minutes of yesterday, wen 
read over to the witness.] I particular 
alluded to the mutiny, among the natix 
troops at Vellore, originating as was yey 
generally believed in some orders or mil. 
tary regulations forbidding the sépoy 
when under arms or on duty to maken 
of their distinctive marks of cast: this m. 
tiny, as well as the cause assigned for it, 
whether true or false, must have been pub. 
lic in the Carnatic, over the Coromand¢ 
coast, in Bengal, and indeed throughoy 
India; in point of time this deplorabk 
event is too recent to allow a hope thati 
can have been forgotten, or the impression 
obliterated which it was calculated to pro. 
duce among all ranks of the Hindoo per. 
suasion. 

_ You entertain the apprehension rather 
from what passed in the Carnatic and in 
Vellore, than from any thing vou hare 
yourself seen or experienced in Bengal 
where your residence was ?—Certainly; 
it is only the event that I have mention 
ed, that I am apprehensive would operate 
in the way I have had the honour to stat 
last night. From all my own experienc 
of the natives of that country, I am per 
suaded that nothing is so likely to produce 
even the expulsion of the English fron 
India, as any interference with theirtéle 
gious tenets: I could cite instances of per 
sons, whenever the subject of religion his 
come into question, losing all that respect 
and deference which at all other time 
marks their demeanour with respect l0 
their superiors in India. 

Would it be agreeable to you to specify 
one or two of those instances ?—I will: t 
happened to myself to be conversing with 
a Mussulman native, who held a 
tuation in the Nizamut Adawlut; inthe 
course of conversation, some unguarded 
expressions unfortunately escaped mé 
which he misinterpreted into some distt- 
spect to his prophet; instantly his ey 
glared, his’countenance altered in the 
most extraordinary manner, and he looked 
at me with an aspect so ferocious, andil- 
deed was so visibly agitated by past 


that I am convinced, unless L had imme 
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ions and an acknowledgment that the of- 
fensive words had undoubtedly escaped 
me, I have hardly a doubt that he would, 
had he had a weapon, have employed it 
against me; this person was a learned 
Mussulman gentleman; circumstances 
had occurred, which had enabled me to be 
instrumental in his elevation to his situa- 
tion which he at that time possessed, and 
which was in fact one of the highest sta- 
tions that, latterly, our government had it 
in its power to confer upon that class of 
natives; but neither the recollection of 
this, nor any other consideration, the mo- 
ment there was any question of disrespect 
to his prophet, seemed to operate upon 
him. I mean to infer from this, that there 
is almost equal danger of giving offence, 
in matters of religion, to Mussulmen and 
Hindoos. Icannot now specify any num- 
ber of instances, but, from all my inter- 
course with them, I know they will great- 
ly bear and forbear; their endurance is 
without limit almost, where the govern- 
ment and governors of the country are 
concerned ;° but if once it was to enter the 
imagination either of Mussulman or Hin- 
doo, that there was any design or inten- 
tion to interfere with the exercise of their 
religion, as I have already stated over and 
over again to the Committee, I am satis- 
fied there is no extreme to which eithe 
class might not be driven. j 
Can you state any instance of an Hin- 
doo?-A person in my own employ, for a 
great length of sgggars, a bramin of a very 
high cast, was us@g to talk with me, and 
with every body, on the subjects of his 
own religious persuasion. He was always 
in extreme good humour as longas I seem- 
ed to acquiesce in all the points that 
he thought proper to state to me; but 
whenever it happened, as it did some- 
times, that I grew weary, and took an op- 
tunity to point out some inconsistency or 
absurdity, as either might strike me, in the 
mere trifling rites and ceremonies which 
twas his custom to talk upon, I can hard- 
lystate in too strong terms the way in 
which this operated upon him ; it seemed 
to harass and afflict him to the greatest 
degree, 
_ These appear to be instances of direct 
insult or disrespect to these religions ; do 
you concei¥e that a simple proposition of 
the principles of Christianity, by a mis- 
‘onary, without any power or any in- 
fuence from government, or any sort of 
distespect to those religions, simply pro- 
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diately endeavoured, by soothing expres-| posing the doctrines of Christianity, 


would be likely to be attended with 
those effects?—As I recollect, I have 
also had the honour to state to the 
Committee, in the course of my evidence 
last night, that a missionary, or any num- 
ber of missionaries, described as the hon. 
member has now described it, utter] y un- 
connected with any of the ruling powers, 
would be a perfectly harmless being ; but 
supposing these propositions to be so made 
under the sanction of government, in an 

form, the case would entirely be altered. It 
would be very difficult to make an Hin- 


‘doo understand that a recommendation 


was not imperative upon him, inasmuch as 
in that country, as far as I am acquainted 
with it, whatever emanates from the ruler 
is considered by them as imperative; an 
expression of the most distant recom- 
mendation, on the part of persons in 
power, is received by the Hindoos and the 
Mossulmen as a kind of order. 

Was the Resolution passed by this 
House in 1793, relative to the conversion 
of the native Indians, ever publicly known 
in India?—It was not; and I now under- 
stand that it never received the sanction of 
government; a circumstance of which I 
was not apprised yesterday. 

Do you believe that the contents of any 
act of parliament to be now passed for the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, or for 
the administration of the affairs of India, 
are likely to attract the attention of the na- 
tives of India, living under the British go- 
vernment ?—Most undoubtedly. 

Do you believe that fears and alarm and 
discontent are likely to be occasioned in 
the minds of our native subjects in India, 
by any expressions or provisions in such 
act of parliament, which should indicate 
an intention on the part of the British go- 
vernment to attempt their conversion to 
Christianity, or to encourage such at- 
tempts?—I think that the greatest alarm 
would be created in the minds of the na- 
tives of India, in the case specified by that 
question; I should even apprehend, that 
the very greatest danger would arise from 
any intention so formally expressed in an 
act of the legislature, even to the endanger- 
ing of our empire at no very remote period. 

Do you think that such feelings in ovr 
native subjects would be sufficiently 
guarded against, by the insertion, in such 
act, of a disavowal on the part of the Bri- 
tish government to use force or compul- 
sion for the purpose of such conversion? 
—Certainly not. 
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Do you think that any alarm or discon- 
tent would be excited among our native 
subjects in India, by the addition of a few 
dignitaries to our own church government, 
if such addition were stated in the act of 
parliament io be necessary to supply the 
spiritual wants of our own European ser- 
vants in that territory ?—Certainly not. 

Are not subjects connected with the re- 
ligion and religious customs of the natives 
of India, freely discussed in the college in 
India; and are not the following topics 
propounded and discussed by the students 
in that college, namely, “ the Asiatics are 
capable of as high a degree of civilization 
as the Europeans; the suicide of [lindoo 
women, by burning themselves with the 
bodies of their deceased husbands, is a 
practice repugnant to the natural feelings, 
and inconsistent with moral duty; the 
distribution of Hindoos, in the casts, re- 
tards their moral improvement ?’’—I can- 
not answer that question of my own know- 
ledge. 

If such subjects were the subjects of dis- 
putation publicly in the presence of the 
moulavies and pundits, the learned men of 
India, would not you infer considerable 
danger to our establishments in India ? — 
I should. 

As you have stated that an observation 
made by you to a Mahometan of rank was 
received by him with such indignation, 
what effect do you suppose that an obser- 
vation of this kind, made in the presence of 
persons of rank and character and learn- 
ing, in India, would produce; “ numerous 
indeed are the advantages to be derived 
from the ardent, diligent and unremitting 
toils of well-informed and zealous mis- 
sionaries, impressed by the deepest sense 
of duty, and eager to diffuse the divine 
light of revelation; may we not expect to 
see this night of more than Egyptian dark- 
ness succeeded by the cloud-dispelling 
dawn of Christianity; and may we not 
hope to see these ignorant and deluded 
people learning justice from its law and 
mercy from its gospel ?””—I] should think a 
very dangerous one. 

In a former part of your evidence, you 
have stated that the Resolutions passed at 
a meeting in this metropolis, were calcu- 
lated to produce the most dangerous 
effects; which of the two declarations, 
that which has now been stated to you, or 
the resolutions which were published by 
the meeting referred to, was calculated to 
produce the greatest injury ?—I should 
think that there would be very great dan- 
ger in both. 
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Do not you know that the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, has sent 
missionaries to India, and supported them 
there for nearly 100 years past ?—I do not 
know exactly; I certainly could not state 
from my own knowledge, what particular 
institution it was which enabled the few 
missionaries I have ever heard of or known 
in India, to go there for the purpose of 
propagating the Christian religion. 

Did you ever hear of a very eminent 
missionary of the name of Swartz, in 
India een: a most respectable per- 
son, universally respected and beloved; 
he was at Madras ;_ but I had no personal 
acquaintance with him, nor ever saw him. 

Hlave you ever been informed of the 
services which he rendered to the English 
government there, and to the natives of 
the country ; and what was the nature of 
those services?—lI know that this gentle- 
man was altached to the court of Tanjore; 
and I have heard that he was respected by 
all ranks of people; that he was a great 
favourite, and had a very great influence 
over the rajah of that country; but whe- 
ther he ever had au opportunity of making 
any converts from among the natives | 
really cannot state, 

Do not you know that the rajah of Tan- 
jore was extremely desirous of making 
him the guardian of his son, at his death? 
—I think Ido recollect that circumstance ; 
I believe it occurred while I was in council 
at Calcutta; I recollect that some such 
proposition came to the governor general. 

Do you think it might not tend to the 
improvement of the Hindoos, and to their 
civilization, if schools were established in 
different parts of India, for the purpose of 
teaching the native children the English 
language ?—I certainly think that the in- 
stitution would be a very good one, but I 
very much doubt whether you would be 
able to prevail upon them to send their 
children, unless the persons instructing 
them were of their own persuasion; I 
should imagine, long before this period, 
there must be a vast number of persons, in 
Calcutta at least, even among the brah- 
mins, who possess a very accurate know- 
ledge of the language, both as to speaking 
it and reading it: before I left Bengal, I 
met with several persons who could con- 
verse very familiarly in English, and I un- 
derstood at thattime there were seminaries, 
to which the childrenof a great number of 
the Hindoos particularly were sent for 
education; and I conceive, that being 
many years ago, the same plan probably 
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having been pursued, that description of 
persons must now be very much multiplied. 


Tuomas Granam, esqe was Called in. 
The substance of his examination 1s 
as follows: 


Mr. Jackson. |—Jlow long have you been 
inthe service of the East India Company ? 
—From 1769 to 1808. In Bengal I have 
filled all the successive stations in the civil 
department. Iwas in council during the 
government of lord Cornwallis for about 
eight months, and in the government of 
lord Wellesley for about eight months, 

Are the habits and prejudices of the 
native Indians, generally speaking, of a 
fixed and unchangeable nature ?—Cer- 
tainly, they are no duubt of very quick 
sensibility ; peculiarly susceptible of af- 
front with respect to their religious pre- 
judices; impatient of opposition with re- 
gard to their religious superstitions; quick 
and jealous of affront with respect to their 
women. think a promiscuous inter- 
course of Europeans with the natives of 
India might lead to the most mischievous 
consequences. 

Supposing the trade to India to be 
opened in the manner described, would it 
not be necessary for the new adventurers 
to have houses and warehouses, and other 
means of settlement?—I apprehend it 
would, unless they were to employ those 
agents, although established at the Com. 
pany’s settlements. 

If unlimited intercourse was allowed 
with every port in India, would they be 
inclined to transact their own concerns ?— 
They might endeavour to transact their 
own concerns, but [donot think that they 
would be successful, inasmuch as, having 
no agents, nor finding any agents at those 
places previously established, they would 
not be able to purchase any articles of 
commerce. 

Do you apprehend that any material 
influx of new settlers could be kept (either 
with regard to their conduct, or emigra- 
tion into the interior, or intrigue with per- 
sons living in the interior) in sufficiently 
strict controul and coercion to prevent 
such consequences ?—I conceive it would 
be exceedingly diflicult to prevent them 
from improper interference in the affairs 
of the country. 

Supposing them to have this licence of 
Sing to every port in India according to 
their discretion, do you think they could 
be kept from getting into the interior of 
the country, if such were their object >— 
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Unless restrictions were to be imposed 
upon them previously to their going to 
India, Ido not think that they could. 

Supposing them to succeed in eluding 
the authority of government, and getting 
into the interior, what are the consequences 
which you would apprehend to result 
therefrom ?—That they woud get into 
personal quarrels with the natives, which 
might be productive of general insurrec- 
tion. 

Supposing a native to be treated with 
violence or oppression by an European, 
can they prosecute an European but in one 
of the three principal courts ?—They 
cannot a British subject. 

Looking at the general circumstances of 
the natives, with whatever degree of vio- 
lence or oppression they might be treated, 
would it bein their power so to prosecute ; 
could they afford it?—They could have 
no other means of prosecuting but by pro- 
ceeding to the principal stations where 
the courts of jucicature were established, 
and that they would be obliged to do at a 
very heavy expence and inconvenience to 
themselves and families. 

Supposing them, from the want of ca- 
pacity or other cause, to be thus disap- 
pointed of obtaining legal redress, what do 
you apprehend might be the consequence? 
—That they would revenge themselves 
upon the individual who had been the 
cause of the offence. 

Supposing redress to be practicable, and 
the punishment of the European the con- 
sequence, what do you apprehend with 
regard to the European character, in the 
estimation of the natives, should such pu- 
nishments frequently take place ?—I think 
it would tend very much to degrade their 
character, and take from the respect which 
they have been hitherto held in. 

Do you apprehend the maintenance of 
that respect essential tothe maintenance of 
the British authority in India ?—I think it 
most important. 

If any material number of those new 
settlers were to misconduct themselves, do 
vou think that the government could with 
any degree of convenience send them 
home, a measure now resorted to but in 
extreme cases?—I think 1t would be ex- 
tremely incommodious for the government 
to exercise that authority over such per- 
sons, inasmuch as they might be liable 
hereafter to be called upon to answer for 
their conduct in this country. 

__ If such persons were expelled from the 
British territories in India, what do you 
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apprehend might be the consequence ?— 
Ruin to themselves I apprehend. 

Do you think that they might find em- 
ploy, or secret or open encouragement in 
any degree, from the native chiefs >—If 
they were to get into the courts of any of 
the remaining native chiefs, I think it very 
probable that they might intrigue with 
them, to the prejudice of the public interest. 

Do you thivk, with this universal li- 
cence of visiting India, that British subjects 
might not find their way to the courts of 
the native chiefs, if such were their object? 
—lI conceive they might. 

Concluding upon the trade to India 
being opened from every port in the 
United Kingdom to every port within the 
limits of the Company’s charter, and look- 
ing to all the circumstances which you 
are able to judge of from your experience, 
do you think that so opening the trade is 
consistent with the safety of the British 
empire in India?—I think the promiscu- 
ous intercourse that it would create might 
be the means of ultimately shaking the 
empire in India. 

Do you think that thus opening the 
trade to India would increase the consump- 
tion of European articles among the na- 
tives of India?—I do not think it would. 

Have the natives at present, the great 
mass of them, the power of purchasing Eu- 
ropean articles, were they so disposed ?— 
Certainly they have not; because such 
articles as they want for their own use, 
they can manufacture at a cheaper rate. 
For clothing, they use the common mus- 
lins ; and there are no other articles which 
at all associate with the description of 
European clothing, that they are at all in 
want of, or use. The cotton worn by the 
common people they get at a very cheap 
rate indeed ; a family, or an individual of 
a family, can supply himself for a whole 
twelvemonth’s consumption at the cost of 
a couple of shillings, comparatively speak- 
ing. Furniture they use none; their prin- 
cipal place of rest is on the ground, and 
they eat their victuals from an earthen 
platter, which they buy, I suppose, for not 
the value of half a farthing. ‘Ibis remark 
applies to 99 in 100. 

In cases where the natives have acquired 
property, do they direct its expenditure to 
the purchase of European articles ?—Some 
few, resident in the principal towns, do 
purchase some few articles, such as looking- 
glasses and glass ware. 

Can you state whether such natives as 
have a desire for the purchase of European 
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articles, have a full and perfect opportu- 
nity of making such purchase ?—Certainly 
they have; at the principal settlements of 
the Company they are to be found. 

Have you bad an opportunity of seeing 
with what degree of success captains and 
officers have carried out adventures of Eu- 
ropean articles ?—-Of ijater years, I ima- 
gine, almost all of them must have been 
losers by their speculations in Eurepean 
commodities from this country, 

Have you any doubt, then, that European 
articles are now, and have been for a con- 
siderable time past, rather a glut than 
otherwise in India ?—Certainly they have 
been, and in many instances have sold 
considerably under prime cost. 

Have European artificers and handi- 
crafismen began some of their respective 
manufactures in India?—They certainly 
have. 

Do you think that an unlimited and un- 
restrained access to India might not very 
materially increase this disposition to ma- 
nufacture in India such commodities as 
may be required ?—As the commodities 
manufactured by European artists in India 
are generally for the consumption of either 
the army or the civil service, it is not 
likely that it would increase beyond the 
demand. 

In proportion to whatever European de- 
mand there might be, do you apprehend 
such unlimited access to India might in- 
crease general manufacture, according to 
that proportion apprehend that the 
pursuit would be entirely regulated by the 
demand, in as far as I could observe at the 
time of my leaving India, such persons as 
did so employ themselves were able to 
meet all the demands. 

Do you conceive any individual going 
into the interior among the natives, would 
be likely to commit any such outrage as 
would bring upon him what you state 
would probably be the case, the being 
murdered or torn to pieces by the natives? 
—It is probable that, from ignorance, he 
would trespass upon some of their religious 
prejudices; and the consequence, in all 
probability, would be the forfeiture of his 
own life. 

Do you think that if a person escaped 
the forfeiture of his life, he would after- 
wards, in consequence of any error he may 
have committed, of interfering with their 
religious prejudices, be a person likely to 
intrigue with effect with any of the native 
powers ?—Certainly not, as far as the fin- 
doo chiefs may be concerned. 
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Can many of the Hindoos read English 
printing ?—Many of them, resident at the 
principal settlements of the Company, not 
only can read, but they can write English, 
and remarkably well, some of them. They 
are of different casts; some of them of the 
first cast. ‘They were in general very 
much in the habit, from curiosity, of read- 
ing English publications, — particularly 
newspapers. 

While you were in India, was the press 
licensed ?—The press had no regular li- 
cense in India; the business of printing 
was followed as a profession by those who 
had the means of carrying it on. 

Were there any other restrictions upon 
the liberty of the press, than those which 
the common faw of England imposes ?—I 
am not aware that there were any other 
restrictions ; I have understood that there 
was an order of government, directing 
newspapers, such as were published here, 
to be sent for inspection to the secretary, 
previous to their being circulated. 

Do you recollect any person ever having 
been sent from India, home, on account of 
having written any thing which the go- 
vernment disapproved of >—I have a re- 
collection that a person was sent home, but 
1 cannot remember the name of the person. 

Would the government have sent home 
any person who might have written any 
thing which the government might have 
conceived dangerous to be published in 
India ?—I_ conceive it would have been 
their duty todo so. I conceive that the 
exercise of such a power is essential to- 
wards the preservation of a good under- 
standing throughout the country. 

Do you conceive that an unlimited com- 
munication with India by strangers might 
facilitate the publication of works danger- 
ous to the tranquillity of India ?—I appre- 
hend that such publications would depend 
upon the means which the persons had of 
printing and issuing them. 

Do you know whether the native princes 
of India are desirous of retaining in their 
service Europeans bred to the military 
profession ?—tlitherto they have been, and 
I have no doubt would be at all times, de- 
sirous of having such persons in their mi- 
litary corps. 

D» you know how many officers Mons. 
Peron had collected in his service 
have no recollection as to the number, but 
I apprehend that may be ascertained by 
the returns that were made to government, 
at the time of the war in that part of the 
country. 
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Do you know whether they might have 
amounted to four or five hundred officers? 
—I cannot charge my recollection as to 
numbers. 

Do you know whether those officers, 
whatever number they might have been, 
consisted of the natives of various European 
countries ?-—~They certainly did. 

If any native power could collect a si- 
milar number of officers, would it be dan- 
gerous to the Company’s possessions in 
India?—I have no doubt it would, and 
past experience tends to show it. 

Do you know whether the Company 
derived any revenue from the procession 
of the idol Juggernaut ?—They certainly 
did: not from the idol, but from permis- 
sion to visit the temple. 

Do you know whether they attempted, 
by all means in their power, to prevent 
the cruelty attendant upon that proces- 
sion ?—They most certainly did. 

Was it possible for them entirely to pre- 
vent it?—During the time I remained in 
India, after they were in possession of it, I 
do not recollect numerous accidents hap- 
pening. 

What are the cruelties with which the 
idol Juggernaut is connected, and to 
which you alluded ?—Many of those going 
for the purpose of worship, when the car 
was drawn out in procession, used to de- 
vote themselves to destruction, by getting 
under the wheels. 

In what manner did the Company ac- 
quire any revenue from the natives, as 
connected with that procession ?—By is- 
suing certificates of permission to Visit it, 
for which they paid a certain sum; not 
the procession, but the temple. 

The revenue, then, did not arise from to- 
lerating the cruelties, but from permission 
to visit the idol itself ?—No, the govern- 
ment endeavoured all in their power to 
restrain such mischiefs. 

Had the Marattas laid on any duty upon 
the persons visiting that idol, before the 
Company acquired possession ?>—Certainly 
they had. 

Do you conceive that there would be 
any serious danger to the British interests 
in India, from the admission of a few ad- 
ditional merchants and agents at the dif- 
ferent presidencies and stations on the sea 
coast in India?—I do not, provided they 
were under similar restrictions as those 
who now are there. 

Do you think that any danger would 
arise from the admission of those Euro- 
peans y into the interior, for 
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cantile purposes, under the present restric - 
tions and regulations of the Company ?— 
Under the limited sense of the question, I 
do not conceive that any danger could 
ensue. 

Do you conceive such interferences 
would be likely to arise ?—I think they 
might, through the medium of the manu- 
facturers respectively employed. 

Do you conceive that such interference 
would be likely to create a competition in 
the market, which might raise the prices 
beyond those usually given by the Com- 
pany ?—I do not think it would. 

Do not you conceive that such interfe- 
rence would be likely to create a rise in 
the price of the articles, the manufactures 
for instance, so as to increase the demand 
of the weavers?—I do not think they 
would, for the prices given by the Com- 
pany for the articles provided on their ac- 
count are very liberal, and the manufac- 
turers themselves are perfectly satisfied 
with those prices. 

Are the prices given by the Company 
equal to those given by the private mer- 
chants ?— As far as I ever understood it, 
they are as high. 

How comes it, then, that it was under- 
stood the natives preter dealing with pri- 
vate merchants, to the Company ?—My 
belief is perfectly the reverse; the manu- 
facturers prefer the Company’s employ- 
ment, because they are sure of its perma- 
neucy, and they look upon all other pur- 
chasers as precarious. 

How comes it then to be necessary to 
station peons, or native officers, at the 
houses of the weavers, to prevent the in- 
terference of private merchants, till the 
Company’s investments are provided ?— 
Because of the manufacturers not being al- 
ways so honest as to reserve the goods ma- 
nufactured with the Company’s money for 
the use of the Company, and to dispose of 
them very often to private merchants. 

Then the Company pay for their guods 
before they receive them ?—They make 
advances in money for the manufacture of 
them, previous to their being manufac- 
tured. 

For what purpose are those advances 
made ?—For the purpose of enabling 
them to buy the material with which they 
manufacture the goods, for they have no 
stores. 

Are the weavers not kept constantly in 
arrears to the honourable Company ?—I 
apprehend only in arrears from their own 
deficiencies of deliveries, 
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Are not the native weavers subject to 
corporal punishment if they do not fulfil 
their engagements with the Company ?— 
During the whole of my residence in 


‘India, for 39 years, I never heard of it. 


The further examination of the witness 
was postponed. The chairman was di- 
rected to report progress, and ask leave to 
sit again. 


Weymoutnu Erection.) Lord A. Ha- 
milton, in pursuance of his notice, rose to 
move, that the remainder of the evidence 
taken before the Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis Election Committee be laid 
before the House. He observed, that 
upon this subject some prejudices bad pre- 
vailed, which he trusted he should be able 
to remove before he sat down, as well 
as to shew that it was important that 
all the testimony taken before the Com- 
mittee should be produced. The Report 
made was, that three of the sitting mem- 
bers were disqualified, in consequence 
of a breach of the Act against treating, 
and a special Report was subjoined, stat- 
ing that certain abuses prevailed to a 
great extent among the voters of the bo- 
rough. Much of the evidence taken ap- 
plied, however, to a third point not hither- 
to openly noticed, the improper and illegal 


interference of his royal highness the 


duke of Cumberland to procure the return 
of certain members—and what he then 
called for was the whole of the remaining 
evidence, which related to what he consi- 
dered to be the improper and unconstitu- 
tional interference of the duke of Cumber- 
land. Whenever a charge of this nature 
was substantiated, (as he conceived it to 
be in the present case) it became the duty 
of parliament to interfere, unless it meant 
to hold forth to the world, that its declara- 
tions and its resolutions against such illes 
gal influence and interference adopted at 
the commencement of every session, were 
mere matters of furm, thatancient but use- 
less custom had prescribed. He did not 
intend to impeach the decision of the 
committee onthe Weymouth election, al- 
though, perhaps, he had differed in the 
conclusion of the majority, but he wish- 
ed to call the attention of the House to 
a subject not noticed in the Report, though 
expressly stated in the Petition against the 
return of the sitting members. If the House 
wished to preserve its own purity, or to 
maintain the respect in which it was held 
by the people, it behoved it very serious- 
ly to consider the present case, and to ap- 
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ply to it the resolutions, which only a very 
short time since it had adopted upon the 
subject. Before he proceeded further, 
he should beg the Clerk to read part 
of the petition on the subject of the bar- | 
gesses of Weymouth, setting forth the im- 
proper interference of the duke of Cum- 
berland, and also the two resolutions which 
the House entered into at the commence- 
ment of each session, relative to the ille- 
gality of any interference on the part of | 
peers of parliament in the election of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, (The 
Clerk accordingly read that part of the 
Weymouth petition complaining of the in- | 
terference of peers of pariiament, and the | 
resolutions of the House against such in- | 
terference). Having thus proved the cause 

of the complaint, and that the offence | 
complained of was contrary to their reso- | 
lutions, he should call on the House to | 
give him documents to bring home the 

fact to the persons charged with the of- | 
fence. If their resolutions against the in- | 
terference of peers in elections were not | 
to be acted upon, if they were never in- 
tended to operate or be resorted to, he | 
could only say that they were calculated | 
to form asnare to himself and to others 
bringing forward similar measures, and a 
subject of derisionto the country. It was, 
no doubt, disagreeable to pass any censure 
on persons of the rank of those charged in 
the present case; but their own character 
ought not to be sacrificed to such conside- 
rations. The subject which he had now 
brought before them had given rise to a 
rumour that the Committee would found 
an official report on it, and the evidence on 
it had been circulated through the coun- 
try in the newspapers. This evidence 
he had verified by comparison with the 
Minutes of the Commitice. He should | 
read a letier from the duke of Cumberland | 
which had been published, and which he 
had compared as above. The noble lord 
then read from a newspaper in his hand a 
letter from his Royal Highness, dated St. 
James’s, October 2, 1812, to J. F. A. 
Stewart, and a part of the evidence, in | 
which it was proved that his Royal High- | 
ness had a private conference on the 
subject with a candidate concerning the 
business of the election. He would not | 
occupy the time of the House by produc- ; 
ing any more evidence of interference; 
but, if any further was thought necessary 
by members, he assured them he was pre- 
pared to produce it. He should assume 
from what he had shewn that his case was 
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established. It had been said out of doors 
that his Royal Highness acted only as a 
trustee, and this argument must, he sup. 
posed, have had weight with the Commit- 
tee, bunt there were three other trustees 
who might have legally interfered in the 
motion, but they did not interfere, as it 
appeared that the duke of Cumberland 
wished to have the management of the 
whole business. ‘The House had always 
scouted the idea of any parliamentary re- 
form, (he spoke of the determination of 
majorities, and not of any speeches made 
in that House; but if they would give 
him the evidence he asked for, he would 
shew them a strong reason for a reform in 
parliament, indeed he knew of no greater 
reason for reform than that with which 
the evidence would furnish them) but if 
they rejected the motion with which he 
should bave to conclude, the advocates of 
that measure would read this evidence and 
declare with justice, that the House of 
Commons was unworthy of their confi- 
dence. There was one tact which had es- 
caped him, which he should state to them 
as strongly proving the fact of interter- 
ence. ‘Tie duke cf Cumberland had got - 
into his possession, the writ for the elec- 
tion, and had paid the price for it. This 
in itself was so palpable an interference, 
that ifit did not rouse the House to resent 
it, any attempt to awaken them to a sense 
of their own dignity would be fruitless. 
He had waited for some time to see in the 
first place whether any special report were 
made from the Committee, and tn the next 
place whether any member of that Com- 
mittee would draw their attention to the 
subject; but having waited in vain, he 
could not see the evidence circulate with- 
out notice. He should in the first place 
call for the documents, and then, if the 
evidence were as he described them, he 
should feel it his duty to propose some 
measure, which, however, it would be 
proper at present to abstain from deter- 
miningon. As he had thought it his duty 
to interfere in other cases where the privi- 
leges of the House were at stake, he could 
not refrain from acting in the present in- 
stance, which he thought the most aggra- 
vated he had ever witnessed, and particu- 
larly induced him to come forward, as no 
other member thought proper to stir in 
the affair: he would not urge the House 
to do any thing more than to lay the do- 
cuments on the table. He would not 


make any further motion, nor would he 
pretend to say what the nature of such 
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motion should be; but he thought, if the 
evidence were produced and proved, the 
facts which he had stated would prove 
some ulterior proceeding must be had, in 
order to vindicate the character of the 
House, and to shew to the people that the 
House was not unmindful of their rights. 
He would conclude, by moving “ That 
there be laid before the House such 
parts of the evidence, given before the 
Committee of the Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis Election, as are not included 


in the Special Report of the Committee to | 


which the Report was referred.” 

Mr. C. Long observed upon the novelty 
of the motuwn before the House, and the 
dangerous nature of its tendency. When 
they referred a petition to an election 
committee, they referred the whole matter 
connected with it to their deliberation and 
decision, and nothing could be more ob- 
viously wise, than that they ought as sel- 
dom as possible to recur and re-investigate 
the evidence on which a determination 
had been come to by those to whom they 
had so delegated their authority, The 
Committee had the power of examining 
upon oath, the House bad not. ‘The noble 
lord had stated, as a ground for acceding 
to his motion, that the Petition alleged the 
improper interference. To him this ap- 
peared a very strong argument against the 
motion, for it shewed, that the attention of 
the Committee had been called to the sub- 
ject; and, therefore, there was the less 
reason for the interposition of the House. 
The Petition had also contained accusa- 
tions of the same kind against persons 
holding office; and he had been much 
astonished that he was himself the person 
so pointed at. Knowing how utterly un- 
founded this charge was, he was the more 
ready to suppose, that the charge against 
the duke of Cumberland was equally 
groundless. For himself he could say 
that he never knew any thing of these 
attacks till he saw the publication of the 
ex parte statements of an advocate in a 
news-paper; the same news-paper he be- 
lieved would not do him the justice to 
insert the refutation of the charge. Of 
such publication (the first time it had ever 
taken place) he had hoped that notice 
would have been taken, and that it would 
have been prevented ; for a practice so 
unjust could not be sanctioned by any 
party. As for the share he had in these 
terrible offences, he would briefly state 
what it was. He had written to a near 
relation of his to ask his vote for a parti- 
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cular candidate to whom he wished suc- 
cess. He had thus acted towards his 
brother-in-law, and this was the dreadful 
matter arrayed up against him as the 
grossest and most atrocious infringement 
upon the elective franchise, and asa vio- 
lation of the constitution itself. (A laugh.) 
But there was still a grander discovery; 
it was found out that in his letter to his 
brother-in-law, asking his vote, he had 
employed the plural number, and said 
“ we” are desirous of his being successtul, 
By ingenuity worthy of the discoverers of 
this plot, it was argued, that he, being a 
cabinet minister, who used the werd, 
(which he was not) that therefore ‘we? 
meant all the cabinet ministers, and then, 
indeed, there was proof of a diveactui con- 
spiracy against the elective franchise of 
the borough of Weymouth, in all his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. Tbe tyranny of Jaco- 
binism itself had never yet attempted to 
probibit any person holding olficiat situa. 
tion, either from exercising his elective 
franchise or canvassing lis triends and his 
relations, ‘he counsel on this occasion, 
he had heard, bad handled him very 
roughly ; and of this he did not complain, 
but merely mentioned it to shew ‘hat as 
the learned gentieman had been so gro sly 
imposed upon and so much mistaken «bout 
him, it was not improbable that he weyht 
be in error respecting the duke ot Cam- 
berland; the circumstances relating to 
whom were no doubt biypbly coloured, 
exaggerated, or totally misrepresented, 
But the great argument agains! the moe 
tion was, that the Committee bad had all 
these matters brought directiy before them 
for their deliberation, and not seeing any 
ground to report thereon, ought to weigh 
strongly agamst the reconsideration of the 
subject. Upon these grounds he moved 
as an amendment to pass to the other 
orders of the day. 

The Speaker having put the question, 
with the amendment, for passing to the 
Weymouth Voters Bill, being the next 
order of the day, 

Mr. Alderman Atkins having been the 
organ of the Commuiitee, begged to say a 
few words. He referred to their special 
Report, and contended against any motion 
for fresh evidence, which the Committee 
to whose judgment the House delegated 
the investigation, had not thought to be 
necessary. The Committee, acting on 
oath, had examined into all the allegations 
contained in the Petition, and they bad 
found that which charged the improper 
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interference of peers to be unworthy of 
reporting upon. He would now, perhaps, 
astonish those who heard him, when he 
should give them a specimen of the man- 
ner in which this grave charge of inter- 
ference on the part of the peers and 
of the government was supported. As an 
example of its nature he would state, 
that lord Rivers was ene of the peers 
so charged, and one of the witnesses 
proved that it was said to a voter, “ if you 
give your vote thus you will please lord 
Rivers 3” but upon being asked “ had the 
person any authority to use lord Rivers’s 
name ?”’ the answer was—“ Ob no; only 
he thought it would be agreeable.” The 
House must have thought little of the 
Commister had they troubled them with a 
report voon charges which dwindled into 
such insignificance as this. He expressed 
a hope that the House would not think 
it rgbt on hght grounds to disturb the 
result to which their Committee had come 
after an anxious discharge of their duty 
upon oath. With regard to his Royal 
Hi hness having obtained possession of the 
writ, he put it to the chair and the House, 
if tathad not been for the conveniency 
of the election. No improper motive was 
alleged—no improper use had been made 
of it; but it bad been taken to be for- 
warded to its destination with every possi- 
bie dispateb. He could not help thinking 
that if the House were to entertain the 
motion of the noble lord, their doing so 
would be a serious reflection on the con- 
duct of the Committee. 

Mr. Wynn contended that the arguments 
of the last speaker were totally subversive 
of the rights of the House, and of election 
committees. The duty of the latter was 
to decide upon the seat, and with that de- 
cision their judicature was closed. Any 
other resolution they might come to it 
Was not imperative on the House to re- 
ceive, The House in this ‘instance had 
however received a further report and 
part of the evidence, and he continued to 
be of opinion that they ought to have it 
all produced. The arguments on the 
other side had been no answer to the 
noble lord, who asserted that a breach of 
privilege had been committed. The right 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Long) thought the 
interference of the duke of Cumberland 
had been exaggerated, because the repre- 
sentation respecting his own he knew to 
be untrue. The letter produced and read 
by his noble friend, clearly shewed the 
interference of the duke of Cumberland. 
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His noble friend had assured the House, 
that he had compared that letter with the 
minutes of evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee, and pledged himself it was vorrect. 
And the hon, gentleman (Mr. Arkins) 
thought they should not enquire ito the in- 


terference of the noble duke, though proved. 


by his own letter, because a charge with- 
out foundation had been made azainst lord 
Rivers. Obtaining possession of the writ 
was, he argued, an offence in a peer, 
though it was blameless in a commoner ; 
and though the House ought not lizitly to 
re-discuss the matters which they had sent 
toa committee; he thought there were 
sufficient grounds laid for taking such a 
step in the present instance. ‘The inde- 
pendence and dignity of the House re- 
quired that they should accede to the 
motion on the grounds laid down by the 
noble lord: but even on the ground of 
further information being necessary to 
enable them to understan! the Bill which 
stood next on their orders, the production 
of the rest of the minutes of evidence was 
necessary. 

Mr. Bathurst said, the last speaker bad 
introduced a new view of the question, and 
called upon them to accede to the motion, 
on the ground that the information called 
for was necessary to enab.e them to form 
an opinion upon the Bill in progress 
through the House. The House had de- 
cided agains: this the other night, and he 
denied that any farther evidence was ne- 
cessary on this subject. All that related 
to the points to which the Report was di- 
rected, was before them. He then came 
to the noble lord’s argument, wh» had laid 
a case before them, with which if they 
complied, it would be the first example of 
the kind that had ever been given. There 
was no doubt that the House was com- 
petent to go into the matter if they 
thought fit, and he also agreed with the 
last speaker, that the determination of the 
return was the definite object for an elec- 
tion committee. But yet what the com- 
mittee did not think proper-to bring for- 
ward, was entitled to their respect, and 
ought not to be moved, except upon very 
strong grounds. If they went into sucha 
practice of reforming the judgments of 
their committees, on their special reports 
—if they took up questions of this sort, 
they did (whatever compliments they 
might chuse to pay them at the time), 
call the committee before their tribunal 
for trial, ina case where they had acted 
upon their ath, in the endeavour faithfully 
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to discharge the trust reposed in them. 
He noticed the election petition from 
Westminster, which by many was thought 
to be presented merely to libel the House ; 
bat still the House would not act upon it, 
but pursued the principle which dictated 
the reference of such matters to a com- 
mittee, upon whose report they should 
proceed. By the act of parliament the 
House did delegate its functions to its 
committee ; they did not abrogate them 
now, as argued by the noble lord, if they 
refused his motion. As for the facts as- 
sumed by the noble lord, he knew nothing 
of them: but he knew that the committee 
did not think these matters worthy of a 
report to the House. But even were a 
committee to be in error, it would be 
better that it should be left so, than that 
by the interference of the House they 
should be placed in this obnoxious situa- 
tion. Such a motion as that before them 
infringed on the principle on which their 
committees were founded, and as such he 
should give his vote for the amendment. 

Sir John Newport said, the arguments 
which had been adduced against the mo- 
tion appeared to him to be inconsistent 
with each other, The right hon. gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, asserted 
that the act of the committee was so far 
decisive, but he would not go the length 
of saying, what was maintained by an 
hon. gentleman (a'derman Atkins), that it 
was final. The course taken appeared to 
him to be adopted for the purpose of blend- 


ing a question of right with a question of 


decorum. It was said, that it was im- 
proper for the House to interfere in mat- 
ters touching the merits of disputed elec- 
tions in the first instance, it would be still 
more injudicious todo it in the second, 
after a committee had decided. But the 
cases were completely distinct; because, 
if they took cognizance of the case, in the 
beginning, their proceedings might pro- 
bably affect the right of the parties sitting, 
or of those who petitioned against them, 
which was the specific point that must ulti- 
mately come before a committee; but 
wherethe committee had decided as to the 
right of sitting in parliament, the House 
were not precluded from exercising a dis- 
cretion with respect to other circumstances. 
If it were a question relating to the seat, 
the House could not entertain it—on that 
subject they must agree with the com- 
mittee; but it was for the House to judge 
whether other circumstances did not exist, 
though unnoticed by that committee, 
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which required investigation. He was 
surprised at the hesitation of the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Alderman Atkins) to give 
an opinion on the question, “ Whether a 
peer of parliament procuring a writ of 
election, was an interference with the or- 
ders of that House ?””—The orderexpressly 
said, “ No peer of parliament shall inter- 
fere, in any manner, with the election of 
members to that House.’” Was it then no 
interference to get possession of the writ of 
election? The order in fact was stronger 
than he had stated it, for it said, thata 
peer should not even “ concern himself” 
in such elections. Butthe bon. gentleman 
denied that any interference had taken 
place, because the writ was sent to Wey- 
mouth as soon as possible. That very ex- 
pedition might be necessary to the object 
which a peer had in view, it might best 
answer his purpose to get it there as soon 
as possible. This was a case which pe- 
culiarly called for the intervention of the 
House, on account of the rank of the in- 
dividual engaged in it—the higher the 
person, the more it behoved the House to 
be guarded in their proceedings—for in 
proportion to the elevation and rank of 
the party concerned, with the more sus- 
picion and jealousy would the public view 
the conduct pursued by them. When 
such a case was presented to them, as that 
made out by his noble friend, he could not 
believe, until he saw a majority opposed to 
the motion, that they could so far forget 
their own dignity and character, as to re- 
fuse documents, tending to prove whether 
there had or had not been a breach of the 
privileges of that House. 

Mr. Rose conceived, that when the le- 
gislature conferred upon committees the 
power of investigating the merits of elec- 
tions, it also determined to rest satistied 
with the decision of these committees. He 
believed that there was no one instance to 
be found in the records of parliament, in 
which that House had required the pro- 
duction of any thing beyond that which 
was submitted to them by their commit- 
tee; it would be highly inconvenient to 
have a precedent established, by which 
the House should be empowered in every 
case to investigate the proceedings of 2 
committee, and so to have a distrust in the 
decision of those who had been solemnly 
sworn to try the merits of any election. 
By the Grenville Act, the whole of the 
charges against the election of the sitting 
members, of which the interference now 
complained of formed a part, was subinit« 
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ted to the Weymouth Committee. They 
accordingly had made their report, and he 
recollected no instance in which, after such 
a report was given in, the Hfouse had de- 
termined to make farther enquiries. If 
such a precedent was to be established, it 
would empower the House not only to try 
the merits of the question of election, but 
also to try the conduct of every member 
of the Committee. Could the hon. mem- 
ber produce any instance of the House 
having investigated the proceedings of an 
election committee? The splitting of votes 
inthe boroughs of Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, was certainly an abuse 
which called for the interference of the 
House, and which should be prevented ; 
but he could not see what that had to do 
with any concern which a peer might 
have taken in the election. On_ these 
grounds, he found it to be his duty to vote 
against the motion of the noble lord, as a 
contrary course would go to defeat all the 
salutary provisions of the Grenville Act to 
which he had alluded. 

Mr. Whitbread rose amidst cries of ques- 
tion! question !—observing that he should 
be glad if some of those gentlemen who 
had made up their minds, and were so 
clamorous for the question, would favour 
him with some of their arguments against 
the motion; for hitherto he had remained 
quite unconvinced by all that he had heard 
on the opposite side. ‘The whole gist of 
one right hon. gentleman’s reasoning was, 
that by acceding to the motion, the Com- 
mittee would be placed in an awkward and 
embarrassing situation. But whose fault 
was that? Had they not done so them- 
selves, by overlooking this flagrant inva- 
sion of the freedom of election? He ob- 
served that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Rose) had merely said, that it would be in. 
convenient for the [louse to establish a 
precedent by which it might have the 
power of investigating the proceedings 
of any committee, and calling in question 
the conduct of the members of that com- 
mittee. In fine, all the arguments which 
had been adduced against the motion, 
might be reduced simply to this, that it 
would bring the members of the commit- 
tee in an awkward situation. He, however, 


begged leave to say, that the members of | 


the Committee had placed themselves in 
an awkward situation, by not producing 
all the minutes which related to the flag- 


rant breach of privilege. Lis noble friend | 


had stated in the most express terms, that 
a royal duke had interfered with the rights 
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| of popular election, and in contravention of 
_ the resolutions of parliament, in two seve- 
| ral ways: one was, that he got the writ 


‘for Weymouth into his possession, thus 


| obtaining the contro! over it. ‘To this it 
| was replied, that no undue delay ensued : 
‘but it might as readily have been the 
|royal duke’s interest to send it expedi- 
| tiously as to delay it; and the simple act 
of getting possession of the writ was an 
infraction of one of the annual resolutions 
of the House. Having thus obtained con- 
troul over the writ, the illustrious duke 
informed the electors that he wished them 
to vote for his friend; and to induce one 
of them to do so, he writes to him that he 
had some communication with lord Liver- 
pool about some place which that elector 
wished to secure for a relation. The se- 
cond charge made by his noble friend 
was, that the royal duke had written a 
letter to a Mr. Stewart, begging him to 
support what was called the Johnstone in- 
terest at Weymouth, and promising that 
he would use his interest with lord Liver- 
pool to procure hima place. It appeared, 
also, that the duke of Cumberland had got 
connected with the borough by being 
trustee under a will, in which he had three 
commoners partners with him,—but that he 
took upon himself sole management. Here, 
then, was influence and interference of the 
most palpable description; and it was 
really astonishing, that the same men 
should attempt to get rid of it, who, ina 
former parliament, in the case of the 
Hampshire election, had raised such an 
outcry, because a secretary of the trea- 
sury, himself a freeholder, had written a 
letter to a friend, requesting him to vote 
for a particular candidate. It might be 
in the recollection of many gentlemen, 
that a hideous clamour was then raised 
against this exercise of an undoubted right 
and privilege, by some who now deprecat- 
ed any investigation of the grossest and 
manifest abuse. Was not this statement 
of his noble friend a proof of interference 
in the election? Why did the duke in- 
terfere with the Weymouth election, when 
his situation as a peer made any interfer- 
ence a breach of privilege? A certain 
learned gentleman had said, that asin a 
case of a nature somewhat similar, where 
he had been accused, nothing of import- 
ance had been proved; therefore it was 
‘to be supposed that nothing of import- 
ance could be proved against the duke of 
Cumberland. This was a mode of -rea- 
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| soning as strange as it was inconclusive. 
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A worthy alderman had gone so far as to 
say, that he doubted the right. of the 
House to enquire into the proceed 
ings of the Commitiee. He believed 
that this hon. member would be found 
to be as far wrong as his brother alder- 
man, who had claimed it as a matter of 
right that the city of London should be 
allowed to present petitions by means of 
their sheriffs. The House had a right, and 
it was their duty to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee, neither ought 
it to neglect this duty, even although the 
members of the Committee were in an 
awkward situation. As ameans of getting 
rid of the motion, the order of the day 
had been moved; but what was the order 
of the day? I: was for the reading of a 
Bill, the very preamble of which showed 
that the House should not allow it to pro- 
ceed until the motion before the House 
was complied with. Now, when it was 
offered to be proved that other gross 
abuses took place on the same occasion,— 
when, indeed no doubt could exist on the 
subject,—it was said, no, we will overlook 
these, and legislate for the other. Incon- 
sistency like this would undoubtedly 
place the House, where it was said the 
Committee ought not to be placed, in an 
awkward and embarrassed situation in the 
eyes of the people, who would say, with 
much appearance of truth, that they strain- 
ed at a gnat while they swallowed a camel. 
Instead of correcting abuses, and strength- 
ening the freedom of the election, he ve- 
rily believed that the real effect of the 
Bill would be to give this borough, fast 
bound, into the hands of the royal per- 
sonage whose abuse of influence was offer- 
ed to be proved, This would be the effect 
of the Bill. (No, no.) He would repeat 
it, this would be its effect, if carried as 
originally framed. Gentlemen on the 
other side must surely be aware, what a 
handle their conduct would give to the 
friends of parliamentary reform, whom 
they professed to regard as such dangerous 
innovators, but whose arguments, already 
convincing to his mind, must be rendered 
irresistible, by refusing to take cognizance 
of such notorious abuses. If the Bill was 
allowed to pass, and the motion of the 
noble lord rejected, it would give the bo- 
rough, fast bound, into the hands of the 
duke of Cumberland, as long as he had the 
administration of its affairs, He therefore 
hoped that the House would accede to the 
motion. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that the hon. 
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gentleman had much bettter have urged 
any other argument in favour of the motion 
than what he had said about the preamble 
ot the Bill. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that in the preamble of the Bill it 
was specified, that great abuses had existed 
in the election for Weymouth; and this 
was really the case, for such was the sub- 
stance of the preamble: but the hon. gen- 
tleman had said that the Bill purported to 
provide against these abuses, although the 
House had refused to enquire into their 
nature, and thus that the Bill professed to 
provide against abuses, the nature of 
which the House had not ascertained, 
Was this the case? The Committee had 
enquired into the abuses which exisied in 
Weymouth, and the nature of these abuses 
had been specified. Would it not therefore 
plunge the House into greater confusion 
and injustice, were it, after delegating to 
the Committee powers of such extent, to 
reserve to itself the power of investigating 
its proceedings, and of calling in question 
the conduct of every one of its members. 
Supposing such a thing to be admitted, the 
House might perhaps take avery different 
view of the whole mass of evidence—of 
the conduct of certain witnesses—and of 
the credit due to the festimony of certain 
persons. By acceding to the motion, the 
House would introduce greater evils than 
those which were obviated by the Gren- 
ville Act. It would be highly unjust to 
drag persons to be visited with parliamen- 
tary vengeance, who had, to the best of 
their judgment, executed the functions of 
their office as members of a committee. 
If thirteen members of the House were 
chosen to try the merits of an election, the 
House could not take better security for 
the liberty of the subject and the privileges 
of parliament, than by resting on the judg- 
ment of those thirteen members. — He 
thought the noble lord perfectly right 
when he said that the interference of peers 
in elections ought not to be allowed, and 
that it should be noticed when brought 
before the House ina regular way. With- 
out denying to the House the right of ju- 
risdiction on that subject, he thought that 
it would in the case then before them be 
best exercised by putting confidence in 
the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. Brand observed, that if any gentle- 
man in his place were to siate that a peer 
had interfered in an election, contrary to 
the Resolution of the House, would they 
reject any motion made on the subject? 
Why then reject such a motion because 
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such an interference had been submitted 
to a committee, and that they had not re- 
ported it? He knew not why the Commit- 
tee did not report it, but when a noble 
lord stated the circumstance in his place, 
the House were bound to entertain his mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Abercromby, though aware of the in- 
convenience which would attend a general 
interference of the House with the pro- 
ceedings of committees, thought there 
were circumstances in this case, which 
called on them to enquire into it. ‘The 
gentlemen who composed the Committee 
might perhaps think that their functions 
were limited to the right of seat, and did 
not extend to the guardianship of the pri- 
vileges of the House, but whatever were 
their reasons for stopping where they did, 
good grounds had been laid for the House 
proceeding further to investigate this 
matter. 

Mr. Macdonald did not desire that this 
charge should be brought forward. In 
the committee he was of opinion that it 
was avery bad thing that such charges 
were preferred, but he thought it a much 
worse thing that such charges were ir- 
resistibly proved against his royal high- 
ness the duke of Cumberland. ‘To the 
majority of the Committee it appeared 
that his Royal Highness, acting as a trus- 
tee, was a justification of his conduct: 
of that majority he was one, It was also 
thought by the Committee, that it was dis- 
cretionary, not obligatory, with them to 
report on any collateral subject ; and with 
this opinion he also agreed. — But he did 
not think that a justification for withhold- 
ing from the House all knowledge of the 
transaction, particularly as it appeared to 
him that his Royal Highness’s interference 
arose out of a systematic intention on 
his part to procure to himself, to the ex- 
clusion of the other trustees, the adminis- 
tration, nay, the agency of the borough. 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Long) who 
appeared rather sore on the question, from 
a charge, although without foundation, 
having been made against him, had said, 
that he was incredulous as to the charges 
made against his Royal Highness, un ac- 
count of the want of any foundation for 
the charges against him: but before the 
charge against his Royal Highness could be 
discredited, the right hon. gentleman must 
get rid of the letter of his Royal High- 
ness, which had been allowed to be au- 
thentic by every person. He had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the transac- 
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tion alluded to had been completed, and it 
was completed as far as depended on his 
Royal Highness, it would have amounted 
to direct bribery. He did believe, there 
was no doubt in the mind of any member 
of the Committee, but that the conduct of 
his Royal Highness was indecent and im- 
proper. The question before the House 
was extremely narrow: when a member 
of parliament stated, that he was able to 
prove a gross violation of the privileges of 
the House, and of the freedom of election, 
could the ears of the House be deaf to 
such a charge? 

Lord Brooke, asa member of the Com- 
mittee, thought it his duty to observe to 
the House, that the letter which had been 
several times mentioned, might receive 
an interpretation perfectly diflerent from 
that which had been given to it by several 
hon. members. ‘The Committee did con- 
ceive it to be their duty to enter into the 
consideration of every thing connected 
with the election; and if any thing very 
flagrant on the part of the duke of Cum- 
berland had appeared, they would have 
mentioned it in their Report. Persons 
who knew not every thing connected with 
the afiair, put that interpretation upon 
the matter which was most injurious to 
the duke of Cumberland, whom the better 
informed committee absolved from this 
censure. When he said this, he did not 
so much allude to the letter, as to what 
had been said about the writ. Had the 
noble lord been in the committee, he 
would have known that the letter was not 
a direct interference on the part of the 
duke of Cumberland, but was an answer 
to a letter from one of the electors.—In 
the letter the expressions were nothing 
more than would have been made use of 
by any person who wrote to an elcctor, 
whose vote he wished to secure. ‘The 
Committee had felt how unjustly the duke 
had beenattacked. He wished the House 
to put confidence in their committee, and 
to believe that they had done their duty, 
and taken all the circumstances of the case 
under their consideration. If the Com- 
mittee have come to a wrong judgment, 
then it was competent for any member of 
the House to bring the whole business 
under the consideration of the House. 
He was apprehensive, that the measure 
proposed would lead them to interfere 
with the jurisdiction of the Committee. 
It would be transferring the House into an 
appellant jurisdiction. 
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tion, on the ground that it would afford a 
precedent of the House entertaining by 
way of appeal, matters which by an act 
of parliament were referred to a com- 
mittee. (He then read several clauses of 
the Act, to prove that the committee had 
the power to resolve and report on any 
collateral matters if they pleased.) He 
allowed, that the House might agree or 
disagree with such resolutions ; and if the 
committee had come to a resolution on 
this subject, then the House would have 
been competent to decide. The Act, he 
contended, proved, that it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to refer all matters 
concerning the election to the committee. 
That by the method attempted to be in- 
troduced by this motion, every individual 
might be compelled to state their opinions 
as to the evidence before the committee 
for the space of three weeks, and could 
this be said not to interfere with the com- 
mittee ?>—it would go to transfer to the 
House as an appellant jurisdiction, all that 
power which the legislature had given to 
the committee. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, if he had not seen 
the hon. and learned gentleman reading 
clauses from the Act, to prove that the 
House should not agree to the motion, he 
should himself have read them, for the 
purpose of persuading the House that it 
was meet for them to concede it.The 
act of parliament was elaborate in its 
distinction between those matters on which 
the committee were called, on their oaths, 
to decide, and those on which it was quite 
discretionary for them to report or not. 
On the merits of the petition, as it affected 
the election, they were bound, by the 
law, to give judgment; however difficult 
the case, the law compelled them to de- 
cide between the competitors in a disputed 
election—but all other points were matters 
of discretion, he might say, of indifference ; 
and the committee might pass them over 
without notice, It was a matter of pri- 
vate judgment and taste in the committee, 
and not of duty, whether they should re- 
port on other points or not. As to the 
evil of an appellant jurisdiction, on which 
the hon. and learned gentleman had laid 
so much stress, it should be recollected, 
that jurisdiction existed already in every 
¢ase where a committee reported spe- 
cially. That report was not binding, but 
it remained with the House to say, whe- 
ther the committee was right or wrong? 
Surely, the hon. and learned gentleman 
did not mean to say, that if a matter af- 
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fecting their privileges was disclosed in 
evidence, the House should not examine 
the facts, because they were not noticed 
by the committee, ‘The present was a 
question of propriety—“ Was it fit that 
the House should interfere ?”’ He con- 
tended that it was their imperative duty, 
where any peer meddled with the rights 
of election; but they were more pecu- 
liarly called upon to act, when the inter- 
ference was not merely that of a peer— 
but was exerted by a peer of the blood- 
royal. For what would have been the 
case if the lowest nobleman in the peerage 
list had been concerned in such a trans- 
action ? would he have been screened by 
the House, as it was attempted to screen 
the noble and royal duke ?-—This conduct, 
however, in a member of the royal family, 
he considered as a double breach of the 
privileges of the House, as coming from a 
British peer, and from a member of that 
iliustrious family who might one day sit 
on the throne of these realms. The right 
hon. gentleman then dwelt on the expres- 
sion of a member of the committee, who 
had stated, that perhaps it would be better 
not to advert to the conduct of the illus- 
trious duke, unless it had been extremely 
flagrant. Was the House then to under- 
stand, that unless the conduct of men in 
that elevated station were of the most fla- 
grant nature, they were not to take notice 
of it while it affected their privileges? He 
thought the House bound to interfere in 
this case for the preservation of their rights, 
and for the sake of public opinion ; for, trom 
the expressions to which he had already 
alluded, it would be inferred by the pub- 
lic, that if it were not that a member of 
the royal family was implicated, they 
would have vindicated their rights. He 
was convinced, that unless the House now 
expressed its sense of the transaction, they 
would soon have more flagrant instances 
of those interferences. 

Mr. Atkins Wright and another member 
of the Committee declared upon their 
honours and consciences that they had 
made no distinction of persons, 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that the gentle- 
men opposite, on the present occasion, did 
neither deny the case nor the law, but 
objected merely on the ground of some 
technical informality. He would, there- 
fore, take the sense of the House upon it. 


The House then divided, when there 
appeared, Against the motion 105; For it 
57; Majority 48, 
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Petitions ror Peace.) Lord Holland 
said, that several Petitions had been 
entrusted to him, which he thought it 
his duty to present: he concurred with 
much of what was stated in them, but it 
was not his intention to ground on them 
any motion. The petitioners, in very 
eloquent and forcible language, depicted 
the evils that resulted from the continuance 
of the war, and expressed their opinion 
that a fit opportunity had arrived for 
entering into a negociation for peace. He 
was as sincerely desirous of peace as the 
petitioners, but he had thought it right to 
state to them when they requested him to 
present their Petitions, that he thought 
petitioning parliament on the subject ra- 
ther tended to defeat their object. That 
they should afterwards, notwithstanding, 
request him to present their Petitions, was 
to him a gratifying proof of their confi- 
dence in his sincerity of the desire he had 
expressed for peace. He had great hopes 
after the glorious successes of our ally, 
that an opportunity might be found for 
ge an end to the calamities of war, 

ut these hopes had now become much 
fainter. He could not know what oppor- 
tunities ministers might have had of 
opening a negociation, but he was willing 
to believe that no fit opportunity had been 
neglected. [le trusted, however, that 
they entertained no chimerical notion of 
wresting from France what she had ac- 
quired during the last twenty years, or of 
humiliating the great prince who pow 
ruled that country. He could have wished, 
however, that some declaration had been 
put forth, explicitly stating the objects 
for which we were at war, and which, if 
properly expressed, must, he conceived, 
have had a manifestly good effect, not 
only in satisfying the people of this 
country, but in indisposing the people of 
France to make further sacrifices for the 
continuance of the war. That such a step 
had been taken was the more to be wished 
after a proclamation which had been pub- 
lished, addressed to the people of France, 
and with which he trusted ministers had 
no concern; but although they had no 
concern in the issuing of such proclama- 
tions, still the appearance of connivance, 
which the absence of any declaration on 
their part carried with it, would naturally 
have a bad effect in France, where he did 
not believe any Frenchman could be found 
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ready to shed his blood in the cause of 
those whose names appeared to such pro- 
clamation, nor did he believe that any 
Englishman would be disposed to spend 
sixpence in such a cause. In stating 
that he did not intend to found any mo- 
tion upon these Petitions, he was far from 
intending to condemn motions for peace in 
parliament ; to do so would be to condemn 
his own conduct, and that of those whose 
memory was still dearer to him than his 
own fame. He on the contrary thought, 
that where a war was conducted upon a 
principle vicious or injurious, or carried 
on for objects visionary or impracticable, 
it was the duty of parliament to interfere. 
Upon the present occasion he did not 
think it necessary to make any motion, but 
he must express his regret that no explicit 
declaration had been made of the objects 
of government in now carrying on the 
war. Before he concluded he wished to 
rescue himself from a misrepresentation of 
what he had said upon a former occasion. 
He had been stated to have intimated 
that he would make the independence of 
Spain a sacrifice in negociation : what he 
actually said was directly the contrary,— 
that no consideration ought to induce a 
consent to sacrifice the independence of 
| Spain under Ferdinand and the Cortes, and 
he now declared the same opinion. Sa- 
crifices undoubtedly must be made, whe- 
ther in war or negociation, but every con- 
sideration of generosity, interest, and po- 
licy, called upon us to stand firm by the 
cause of Spain, now indeed more than 
| ever, and on no consideration ought we to 
consent to any peace that did not dis- 
itinctly recognise the independence of 
Spain under Ferdinand and the Cortes, 
the only legitimate authority acknow- 
ledged by the Spanish nation. 

His lordship then presented Petitions 
from Derby, Ashby de la Zouch, Lough- 
borough, and other places, in favour of 
peace, which were ordered to lie on the 
table; also nine Petitions from Notting- 
ham and its neighbourhood, to the same 
effect, which his lordship stated to be 
printed ; but that being deemed no ob- 
jection, the signatures being in the same 
sheet, they were likewise ordered to lie on 
the table. 


East Inpia Company’s AFFAIRS, 
Marquis Wellesley rose to move that their 
lordships be summoned for Wednesday, 
when he proposed to bring forward a 
motion for Papers relative to the India 
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propositions referred to a Selec! Commit- 
tee. To the appointment of a Select 
Cummittee, for the purpose of examining 
evidence, he had no objection 5; bu he had 
expected that ministers would previously 
have given some explanation of their 
Views upon this important question. ‘This 
wes the more necessary, as there was an 
ambiguity in some of the propositions 
which rendered it difficult to understand 
them, and it appeared to him that the 
principle upon which the propositions 
professed to be founded at their com- 
mencement, was given up in their pro- 
gress. This principle was the preserva- 
tion to the Company of all their political 
rights, and yet it appeared to him that 
the propositions which followed, would 
shake the foundation of their political 
rights in India, and so diminish their re- 
ceipts at home, as to render them incapa- 
ble of meeting the necessary demands. 
There seemed to him to be delusive pros- 
pects held out equally to the Company, 
and to the merchants of this country ; an 
unintentional delusion he was satisfied, 
but still delusive, as professing to main- 
tain the rights of the Company which 
would be endangered, and to open the 
trade to India to the merchants of this 
country, but which would be so fettered 
by the proposed regulations as to be un- 
productive. The propositions, therefore, 
as at present expressed, appeared to him 
to be pregnant with danger, and it was 
on this account he wished to state gene- 
rally his views upon the subject, not 
doubting but that ministers would give 
such explanations as the importance of 
the question required. 

The Earl of Liverpool was perfectly 
ready to meet any and every discussion 
upon the subject. It was a question of 
the greatest importance, whether consi- 
dered in a political, a military, or a com- 
mercial point of view, and required the 
gravest consideration. The course of 
proceeding understood to have been agreed 
to was to examine evidence previous to the 
discussion, in order that they might come 
to the discussion in possession of the facts 
connected with the question, It was, 
however, the right of any noble lord to 
make any motion he thought proper upon 
the subject. The noble earl said he had 
devoted more tire to the subject than he 
had to any other question, and had come 
to acomplete and satisfactory conclusion 
—the only conclusion which he thought 
could be consistent with the interests of 
the country, 
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Marquis Wellesley, in explanation, stated, 
that what he wished for was the explana- 
tion of ministers as to their views of the 
propositions, which was, he conceived, 
necessary to a proper examination of evi- 
dence. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire adverted to 
the course of proceeding which had been 
agreed upon, and observed that the propo- 
sitions would not come regularly under 
discussion till they came up from the 
other House, they having only been pro- 
posed to their lordships pro forma. 

The Lords were ordered to be summon- 
ed for Wednesday. 

Marquis Wellesley presented a Petition 
from certain merchants of London, on be- 
half of themselves and certain ship-builders 
in India, praying that provision might be 
made to allow their ships the benefit of 
British registry, the same as with regard 
to ships built in our other colonies. His 
lordship expressed his concurrence in the 
object of the petition, observing that most 
important services had been rendered by 
the shipping of India in the war against 
Tippoo Saltan, in the expedition to Ezypt, 
in the capture of the islands in the Indian 
seas, and he could not discover any reason 
why those ships should not be admitted to 
British registry. It was a very narrow 
view of this subject that would exclude 
them, that would refuse to take advantage 
of so essential a source of strength. ‘The 
fact was, that the ship-builders of the port 
of London, and the different artisans em- 
ployed by them, had been benefited, ac- 
cording tu a statement he had before him, 
by the repairs necessary for eleven teak 
ships that had arrived inthe river from 
India, to the amount of 200,000. and 
which ships had taken out cargoes to the 
amount of 60C,000/. The interests of the 
country, so far from being injured, would 
be benefited by the employment of India- 


| built ships, which would in time of peace 


form an admirable nursery for our seamen, 
It was essential also, with a view to keep 
pace with the increase of the navies of 
other powers, that we should avail our- 
selves of every resource within the limits 
of the territories of the British empire. 
At all events the ship-builders of India 
felt themselves intitled to be placed upon 
the same footing as those of other colonies 
in having effectual provisions made for 
the admission of their vessels to British 
registry. 

The Petition was ordered to be referred 
to the East India Committee. 
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Lord Grenville expressed his concurrence 
in what had fallen from his noble friend as 
to the propriety of having some explana- 
tions relative to the propositions, in which 
he thought there was considerable ambi- 
guity. A question of this vast importance 
could not be discussed too much or too 
often. He had no doubt whatever upon 
the point, that the commerce of India 
ouzht to be thrown open to the enterprize 
of the merchante of this country, but it 
was essential to take care that the regula- 
tions imposed upon it did not defeat the 
object proposed. It struck bim that the 
regulations in the propositions as now 
framed, would defeat the object proposed, 
and that a delusion would thereby be prac- 
tised upon the merchants, who would incur 
a ioss instead of deriving an advantage, 
and this he thought an amply sufficient 
reason for having the subject discussed 
without loss of time. As to the Petition 
presented by his noble friend, he was de- 
cidedly of opinion that it was a most nar- 
row and mistaken policy that would ex- 
clude India-buiitships from British regis- 
try. Their lordships and parliament were 
not to legislate for the port of London, 
Lut for the whole empire, and there could 
not be a more fatal error than to sacrifice 
the interests of a most important part of 
that empire to the local advantage of any 
particular city or county. 


Prisoners OF War.] The Marquis of 
Lansdowne wished to call the attention of 
ministers to a subject, involving in it the 
feelings of the empire, and of numerous 
individuals. He had been lately request- 
ed by some of the inhabitants of a sea-port 
town to present a petition praying for 
some relief to be granted to the families of 
the British prisoners in France, many of 
whom were in great distress. He had 
suggested that such a_ petition ought 
rather to be presented to the House of 
Commons, but that the relief sought could 
not probably be granted by parliament, 
as it would go to too great an extent. 
He, however, promised to ask a question 
in his place of ministers, as to the nature 
of the late offer, which it was matter of 
notoriety had been made by the French 
government on the subject of an exchange 
of prisoners—a subject deeply interesting 
to the country, involving as it did every 
consideration of humanity and of policy. 
He did not pretend to be acquainted with 
the nature of the proposition made by the 
French government, nor did he mean to 
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intimate that in the rejection of any such 
proposition government had been in- 
fluenced, as reported, by any consideration 
of the present circumstances of Europe. 
What he wished to be informed was, whe- 
ther any proposition had recently been 
made by the French government to the 
government of this country, for an ex. 
change of prisoners—whether, if such 
proposition was made, it had been rejected 
as inadmissiblie—and whether, if so reject- 
ed as inadmissible, any proposition on the 
subject had been offered by the govern- 
ment of this country ? 

The Earl of Liverpool said his colleagues 
and himself felt as deeply as the noble 
marquis, or as any other individual possi- 
bly could do, on all those considerations 
of humanity and policy which were so 
materially involved in the question relative 
to an exchange of prisoners. To bring 
about so desirable an object no exertions 
had been wanting on their part; the cor- 
respondence which took place upon this 
subject on a former occasion, had been 
laid before parliament, and he was justi- 
fied in concluding from the silence ot par- 
liament, that no objection could be made 
upon that point to the conduct of minis- 
ters. The propositions of the French go- 
vernment were wholly inadmissible, and 
that circumstance, and that alone, had pre- 
vented any exchange from being brought 
about. With respect to the questions asked 
by the noble marquis, he had no hesitation 
in explicitly stating, that no authorised 
proposal had been made on the part of 
the French government, but an intimation 
had been given of their disposition to 
enter into a negociation for the exchange 
of prisoners, and that an answer from this 
government had been sent back expressive 
of our readiness to enter into a negociation 
upon the basis before proposed ; but the 
offer made by the French government af- 
forded too much reason to believe that 
they had no other view than to offer the 
former propositions, which had already 
been rejected. There was no reference 
whatever in the recent instance to any 
particular circumstances of Europe, mi- 
nisters being ever ready to agree to 
the exchange under any circumstances ; 
provided it was on a fair and equitable 
basis, they were willing to make every 
concession that could be made Consist- 
ently with the interests of the country; 
but it should be recollected that a con- 
cession made in one instance, became a 
precedent in future negociations, and 
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therefore the utmost care and caution were | 


requisite not to make any concessions 
which might become injurious to the coun- 
try. They must make a stand upon some 
principle; they had gone as far as they 
could in concession, until compelled to 
make their stand, and it was then owing 
to the French government that no ex- 
change had been efiected. 

Lord Grenville expressed his regret that 
ministers had not published to the world 
the proposition made by the French go- 
verninent, with the answer returned by 
them to it, in order that it might at once 
be seen what was the real state of the ques- 
tion, and that the eflect of misrepresenta- 
tion might be prevented. He happened 
to know that the French government had 
circulated the grossest misrepresentations 
in France, which had had the eflect of ex- 
citing the greatest uneasiness and anxiety 
amongst the British prisoners, who were 
naturally wearied with their long confine- 
ment, and many of whose hopes and pros- 
pects in life were utterly destroyed by 
their continued imprisonment. He thought 
it of the greatest importance that a de- 
claration should be published, or publicity 
given in some authentic shape, to the pro- 
position of the French government, and 
the answer of the government of this coun- 
try, in order that the real state of the 
question might be correctly known, and 
that it might be no longer subject to mis- 
representation. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated that con- 
siderable difficulty had been felt with res- 
pect to a publication of the nature of that 
alluded to by the noble lord ; the propo- 
sition made by the French government not 
having been in writing, but merely a 
verbal intimation, containing, however, in 
substance, nothing more than the propo- 
sition which had been before rejected as 
inadmissible. ‘To this intimation it was 
thought best to reply by an intimation of 
the disposition of this government to enter 
into a negociation for the exchange upon 
the basis formerly offered. In addition to 
the difficulty of publishing these verbal 
communications, there was also this objec- 
tion, that when the terms offered by two 
parties were published, they became in 
some degree bound by them, and could 
not so easily render those terms a subject 
of new negociation, with a view to any 
alteration that might be thought expe- 
dient. No authoritative proposition had 
been made, and of course no publication 
had taken place on the subject. They had 
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felt that an untimely publication of the 
proposition might defeat the object they 
had in view. 

Earl Grey asked, was he to understand 
the noble earl] to have stated that a propo- 
sition had been made by the enemy, similar 
in principle to that which had formerly 
been made by him and been rejected, 
which of course was again rejected; but 
that our government had, at the same time, 
expressed their willingness to treat on fair 
ground; that this proposition on the part 
of our government had been rejected 5 and 
that here the matter ended? If he was 
right in thus understanding the noble lord, 
he must say that his statement was satis- 
factory. 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated, that the 
terms proposed by the French government 
were those which had been formerly made 
by them to this government, and been re- 
jected. . While these terms, however, 
were rejected, the British government 
stated their willingness to treat on the 
former terms submitted on their part. 

Lord Holland said, all he could collect 
from the noble lord was, that both parties 
were extremely unreasonable. 

The Lord Chancellor reminded the House 
that there was no question before them ; 
and here the matter dropped. 


Suop-uirtinG Bitt.] Lord Holland, in 
moving the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Shoplifting Bill, observed 
that the law by which this offence of acom- 
paratively trifling nature was punisbable 
with death, was far from bearing the same 
analogy to our other laws now which it did 
at the time it passed into a law. The ques- 
tion was simply this, as far as this law was 
concerned, would it not be better to assi- 
milate the law tothe practice? It had 
been stated as an argument against the 
present bill, that offences falling under the 
class of stealing from the person had been 
on the increase since the repeal of the 
capital punishment annexed to that crime. 
It was a lamentable fact, that crime had 
increased ; but he warned the House 
against the idea of adducing the number 
of convictions which had taken place since 
the repeal of the act, as a sool of the in- 
crease of that crime; it being a fact that 
the severity of the punishment, as it for- 
merly existed, was the principal cause of 
preventing and deterring persons from 
prosecuting for that offence. One of the 


great causes of crime was the enormity of 
punishment in proportion to the offence to 
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be punished ; and crime was increasing, 
because the punishment prescribed by law 
was so seldom inflicted. So great a prac- 
tice had it become for juries to commit 
pious frauds in fixing the value upon pro- 
perty stolen, that in one day the same 
jury found property sworn to be of the 
value of 25s. worth only 4s. 10d. and 5s, of 
half-pence also to be of the minor value 
of 4s. 10d. In this latter case they were 
no doubt sanctioned by the feelings of the 
judge himself, who observing that some of 
the halfpence were bad, humanely inter- 
fered, and recommended to the jury to 
find the diminished value. The judge to 
whom he alluded was sir Vicary Gibbs, 
than whom, he understood, never a better 
judge had sat on the bench. 

Viscount Sidmouth opposed the Bill, 
observing, that no representation, as to the 
inadequacy of the law, as it now existed, 
had been made to the throne by any of the 
judges, or by any magistrates throughout 
the country. He agreed, that the value 
of an article stolen afforded a very inade- 
quate idea of the magnitude of the crime, 
and if they were now to legislate on the 
subject, that would be an inadequate mode 
of judging. There was now, however, 
no practical evil, as it now existed, in the 
law. He therefore moved, that the Bill 
be read a second time this day six months. 

Earl Grey contended that there was 
great practical evil in the law, as it now 
existed, in as much as the prosecutors, 
the witnesses, the juries, and even the 
judge, had inducements held out to each of 
them, to commit pious perjuries as to the 
value of the property stolen. 

The Lord Chancellor contended that the 
number of offences under the Bill in- 
creased enormously year after year, inthe 
expectation of such a Bill as the present 
passing into a law. Was it an encourage- 
ment or discouragement, he asked, in the 
eyes of any man of common sense, to com- 
mit a crime, that instead of being hanged, 
ifhe committed it, he could, at the most, 
only be transported ? 

Lord Grenville conceived that the only 
question here was, was the offence in ques- 
tion one to which the punishment of death 
ought to be annexed, or for which it was 
fit? He came to the House in order to 
vote for the present Bill, because he did 
not think the punishment of death fit for 
such a crime. Every noble lord in that 
House must have brought his mind to the 
aflirmative or negative of that proposition, 
befure he could give his vote on the pre- 
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sent occasion. If the argument of the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
was good for any thing, it amounted to 
this, that it would be advisable at once for 
every offence, however trifling, to enact the 
law of Draco! 

The Lord Chancellor said, he did not say 
that the punishment of death was fit for 
every offence. 

Lord Grenville did not impute that to the 
noble and learned lord himself; he only 
said that his argument led to this neces- 
sary conclusion, Let the noble and 
learned lord pick out of the whole catalogue 
of venial offences, that which he esteemed 
the most venial; let him wish to prevent 
it; and if so, would he not, according to 
the argument he had now maintained, 
think that he best prevented it by making 
it capital ? 

Lord Ellenborough entered into a pane- 
gyric on the law of England, shewing its 
superiority to that of every other code of 
laws under the sun. The law of England 
no doubt did, in many instances where it 
was necessary to keep down crime, admit 
the ultimum supplicium, leaving the appli- 
cation of it to the prerogative of the crown. 
On the existence of the law in this respect, 
as it now stood, depended the security of 
all the retail trade of the country. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne supported 
the Bill. 

Lord Holland replied. The House then 
divided onthe question that the Bill be 
now read a second time, : 

CONtENES D 
Not Contents 25 
Majority against the Bill—I} 


The Bill was accordingly lost. 
List of the Minority. 


Duke of Gloucester —_ Lord Bristo] 
Norfolk Say and Sele 
Lord Lansdowne Holland 
Grey St. John 
Grenville King 
Spencer Darnley 
Somers Rossly o. 


List of the Majority. 


Duke of York Lord Falmouth 
Cumberland Sandwich 
Archbp. of Tuam Walsingham 
Bishop of Hereford Bathurst 
Worcester Sidmouth 
Oxford Shaftesbury 
Chester Grimston 
Lord Chancellor Cholmondeley 
Ellenborough Rolle 
Redesdale Kelly 
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Lord Kenyon Lord Woodhouse 
Rothes Pomfret. 
Poulet 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 2. 

Minutes or EvipENcE TAKEN BRFORE 
CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE Housse or 
ComMoNS ON THE East Inp1A Company’s 
Arrains (Continued.] The House having 
again resolved itself into a Committee of 
the whole House of the Affiirs of the East 
India Company, Mr. Lushington in the 
chair, 


Tuomas Granam, esq. was again called 
in; the substance of his Examination 
is as follows : 


Upon being examined as to the point, 
he informed the Committee, that the 
Company made advances to the native 
weavers, for the purpose of enabling them 
to proceed with their manufacture, &c. as 
he believed, without requiring interest for 
such advance; and that the commodity 
was not likely to be produced without such 
advance. 

Do not you know that the intercourse 
of Europeans with the Malays has been 
productive of massacres of the Europeans ? 
—I have often heard of accidents of that 
kind happening, and have always been in- 
formed that the Malays are of a very vin- 
dictive and violent temper. 

Have not whole crews of ships of small 
burthen been cut off by the Malays to 
your knowledge ?—I have no doubt there 
have been such things. 

What would be the effect of an indis- 
criminate intercourse of Europeans with 
the Malays ?—I think they would all be in 
great danger of losing their lives, those 
resorting there. 

You said yesterday, that you thought 
considerable danger would arise from the 
promiscuous intercourse between the Eu- 
ropeans that would flock to India, in case 
of the opening of the trade, and the 
Hindoos, without certain regulations ;_ do 
you think the present regulations adopted 
by the Company in respect of Europeans, 
not servants of the Company, would be 
sufficient, or that it would be necessary to 
adopt any further regulations ?—I think 
it would be very difficult, if not almost 
impracticable, to frame regulations which 
would obviate all the bad consequences 
which might arise. 

Do you think that if it was necessary to 
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adopt any stricter regulations with respect 
to the intercourse between the Europeans, 
not servants of the Company, and the 
Hindoos, those regulations would diminish 
the advantages which would otherwise 
accrue to the merchants that might en- 
gage in the open trade ?—Inasmuch as it 
might subject them to additional expence, 
by being restrained from pervading ail 
parts of the country, I think it would have 
that effect. 

You stated in your evidence yesterday, 
that it was a custum of the Gentovos to 
devote themselves as voluntary victims 
before the temple of Juggernaut, lying 
down to be crushed to death under the 
car of the idol; are those self-devotions 
peculiar to Juggernaut, or do they prevail 
at the other temples of the idols in India ? 
—By no means, they do not. 

Is not Juggernaut the resort of pilgrims, 
and persons of more than ordinary reli- 
gious zeal, from all parts of Hindostan ?— 
It certainly is. 

And the Company, by means of per- 
suasion, has interfered to check the prac- 
tices which have been spoken of ?—'Tiic 
only practice, to which I apprehend my 
answer applied, was that of devoting 
themselves under the car; that does not 
apply to all Hindoos who go there. 

Did that interference ever produce any 
insurrection or disturbance ?—It never did, 


to my knowledge ; but I stated before, if 


coercion had been used, it might have led 
to more bloodshed than the devotion of 
the few who devoted themselves to de- 
struction. 

The persnasion of the Indian govern- 
ment did, in your opinion, prevent a 
great many of those zealots devoting 
themselves to death, who came there for 
the purpose ?—According to my informa- 
tion, they have been Jess numerous since 
the Company got possession of Jugger- 
naut than before. 

Do you then suppose that peaceable in- 
terference, by persuasion, to correct any 
other of their religious prejudices would 
produce any ill consequences ?—Much 
would depend upon the manner in which 
that persuasion was used, and the object 
of using it. 

The question supposes that the inter- 
ference was by persuasion merely, with- 
out any coercion, or any threat of coer- 
cion ?—Such persuasion must have some 
purpose ; therefore I cannot say, what 
might have been its effect, unless the 
purpose were avowed. 
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Suppose the purpose to be the preven- 
tion of any other of their sanguinary or 
criminal religious practices?—I conceive 
any direct interference, such as I have 
before stated with respect to Juggernaut, 
might be productive of the most mis- 
chievous consequences. 

For what reason do you suppose that 
interference of tha same kind, which has 
not produced mischievous consequences at 
Juggeriiaut, should produce mischievous 
consequences?—I have the same opinion 
on that question as I had on the question 
regarding Juggernaut, that persuasion may 
Operate as a check and lessen the conti- 
nuance of such practices, 

Then you do not suppose that persuasion 
alone would produce any ill eftects?—I 
do suppose that if that persuasion was con- 
stantly resorted to, it might excite dissa- 
tisfaction, and be productive of bad con- 
sequences, not dissimilar to those which I 
conceived micht have arisen from any act 
of force at Juggernaut. 

Is there any act of faith among them 
that they hold in greater veneration than 
that self-devotion at Juggernaut ?—I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with all the 
articles of their faith, to be able to give 
anv precise answer to that question, 

Do not you suppose that that act of 
faith which induces a man to devote him- 
self io a cruel and immediate death, must 
be at least as sacred in his estimate as 
any other ?—[Directed to withdraw. ] 

Mr. Lushington, the chairman, here de- 
sired that the witness might withdraw, and 
stated to the Committee the serious doubts 
he entertained, whether the course they 
were pursuing was not defective in point 
of form. There were no allusions in the 
Petitions presented to the House, or in the 
propositions submitted by the noble lord 
upon the subject of the East India charter, 
either to the mythology of the Hindoos, or 
the policy of attempting their conversion 
from their ancient faith. There was cer- 
tainly in the last Resolution, a plan sug- 
gested for a limited church establishment; 
but as this involved nota question of estab- 
ment but of extent only, he submitted, 
without wishing to express any decided 
Opinion, whether any questions framed 
with a view to a scheme for sending out 
Missionaries, were regular in the present 
Stage of the proceeding. 

Mr. Stephen declared that he had been 
drawn reluctantly, but he hoped not irre- 
gulaily, into the train of interrogations 
which he had pursued, 
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Mr. Thompson and Mr. Lockhart 
thought the last Resolution constituted a 
sufficient ground for the questions that had 
been put, relative to the practicability of 
extending and propagating Christianity in 
India. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the Resolution 
was so framed as not to raise a question as 
to the course which should be followed in 
giving religious instruction to the people 
of India. It certainly was not intended to 
open the door to all persons who might 
wish to proceed there, to promulgate those 
doctrines, which they might conceive 
proper, nor yet to establish a prohibition 
against the admission of persons of that 
description. The control which would be 
necessary was left to the discretion of par- 
liament, and he thought the question could 
be argued betier on general principles, 
than in detail, as the latter mode would 
probably lead to a great deal of partial 
feeling on the subject, without producing 
any good. 

Mr. Witberforce spoke in favour of the 
course of examination pursued, as no mode 
was pointed out in the beginning, on which 
the examination of witnesses should par- 
ticularly proceed. He conceived it was 
right to devise the best means for extends 
ing to the inhabitants of India, those bless- 
ings which we enjoyed in this life, and to 
instruct them in that religion, through 
which we expected to enjoy happiness in 
the next. 

Sir H. Montgomery said, that the mas- 
sacre of three or four hundred British sol- 
diers in an Indian fortress, ought to act as 
a warning against interfering with the re= 
ligion of the people of India. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that all which 
had been stated, seemed to be mere mat- 
ter of opinion, and therefore, it was almost 
waste of time to ask the sentiments of in- 
dividuals on this subject. 

Mr, Peter Moore was against all intere 
ference with the religion of the Hindoos. 
Their prejudices on this subject, he said, 
were so strong, that such interference 
would lead to a general massacre. Talk 
ing on the subject when he was in India, 
to a well informed brahmin, he told him 
that any liberties might be taken with 
their properties, but that they ought to 
allow a poor brahmin to worship God in 
his own way. If gentlemen were deter 


mined to persist in this enquiry on reli« 
gious subject, it ought to be referred to a 
secret Committee. 
The Witness was then recalled, and im 
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answer to the question said, ‘I am not 
aware that it is an article of their faith.’ 

Upon what principle then is the sacrifice 
made ?—They think they will be happier 
hereafter. 

You stated, that you apprehended dan- 
ger from a promiscuous and unrestrained 
intercourse of Europeans with the natives, 
because the Europeans might interfere 
with the religious prejudices and habits of 
the natives; did that answer relate to per- 
0s going to propagate Christianity only, 
or to mercantile adventurers also?—l 
think it would apply still more forcibly to 
persons endeavouring to promote Chris- 
tianity, having so avowed their object, in- 
asmuch asit might appear, in that case, to 
come from authority ; and I believe it is 
now forty years since the wisdom of this 
House passed an Act, protecting the na- 
tives of India in the exercise of their laws 
and religion; having enjoyed that se- 
curity for such a length of time, I think 
nothing can be more dangerous than any 
interference which shall cause them the 
alarm of any intention of a change. 

You suppose that the objection applies 
in some degree also to mercantile adven- 
turers ?—In as far as they from ignorance 
of their prejudices might trespass upon 
them. 

Would that danger be more from mer- 
cantile adventurers not in connection with 
the government, than from mercantile ad- 
venturers in connection with government? 
—l conceive it would be more, for one 
reason, that the servants of the Company 
are completely in the power of the go- 
vernment, and are well acquainted with 
all the regulations; and it is an understood 
injunction to all of them, to avoid any 
thing which shall in any shape trespass 
upon the prejudices of the natives, 

Do you know of any insurrection, or 
any popular commotion, occasioned by 
their efforts to preach Christianity ?—I 
have a recollection that the same year as 
I left Calcutta, one of “the missionaries, 
whose name I forget, went near to a place 
called Chitpoore, at least so it was report- 
ed to me, for I was not present, who did 
endeavour to preach to them, but it ended 
in an affray ; what were the consequences 
of it L really do not know. 

Did you ever hear of the missionary 
Schwartz ?—I have heard of him; nay, I 
have seen him. 

Was he not for a great many years in- 
defatigable in his efforts to convert the 
Gentoos to Christianity ?—He was unre- 
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mitting in his efforts to make Christians, 
but from what religion or persuasion | 
know not. 

Did you ever hear of any revolution, or 
insurrection, or popular commotion, occa- 
sioned by the labours of Schwartz ?—He 
was aman of great discretion, and I ap- 
prehend he only invited such as showed a 
disposition to attend him. 

The Chairman was directed to report 
progress and ask leave to sit again. 


Petitions respecting Peace. 


Petitions respectinc Peace.| Lord 
Granville Levison Gower presented a Peti- 
tion from the master manufacturers and 
others connected with the Staffordshire 
potteries, in favour of Peace. ‘The present 
petitioners, though among those who had 
suffered most from the war, had not been 
seduced by the example of others, into 
any acts of violence. ‘They had borne the 
evils brought upon them with exemplary 
patience, and they now approached that 
House with the greatest decorum, to state 
their grievances in a constitutional manner, 
and to ask for that which they conceived 
would afford them relief. He concurred 
with them in thinking peace very de- 
sirable, if a peace could be made con- 
sistent with the honour of the country, and 
consistent with good faith to our allies. 
He concurred with them in thinking the 
late glorious events on the continent afford- 
ed grounds for entertaining a more san- 


| guine hope that such a peace might now 
| be concluded than could reasonably be en- 


tertained for many years past. If the 
energies of those countries which were now 
disposed to rise in opposition to the tyran- 
ny of Buonaparté, were properly cailed 
forth—if the resources of those countries 
were properly used—if the allies abstained 
from directing their views to selfish and 
partial aggrandisement, evincing modera- 
tion in success, he thought when it was 
seen they were guided by such feelings, 
it might be expected the eflect of their 
conduct, even on that country, which, 
from national pride, might be most dis- 
posed to support Buonaparté, would be 
such as to induce a sincere wish for peace. 
While he concurred with the petitioners 
in anxiously desiring the restoration of 
peace, he wished to state, that he did not 
agree with them that it would be expedient 
for that House to take the subject into con- 
sideration. Such a step, he feared, would 
rather retard than accelerate that which it 
was their object to accomplish. He did 
not say that at no period, and under ue 
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circumstances, it would be proper for that 
House to interfere and offer its advice to 
the crown, on the subject of peace. If, 
for instance, ministers pursued measures of 
selfish aggrandisement, forgetful that the 
legitimate end of ali war was peace, then 
he thought it would be the duty of the 
House to interfere by addressing the Prince 
Regent, and praying a change of ministers. 
On their part, however, he had not been 
able to see any indisposition to do every 
thing in their power to procure a safe and 
honourable peace, and therefore he could 
not concur in the prayer of the petitioners. 
He should move that itbe broughtup. An 
hon. gentleman had given notice of a mo- 
tion on the subject of peace. When that 
motion was made, there would be an op- 
portunity of amply discussing the object 
of the petitioners. 

The Petition was brought up and read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Whitbread said, be held in his hand 
a Petition, the object and the language of 
which was similar to that which had just 


been presented by the noble lord. He 
moved that it be brought up. — The Peti- 


tion was then brought up and read. It 
was from certain inhabitants of Leeds and 
its neighbourhood, in favour of peace. 
The hon. gentleman then called the atten- 
tion of the House to the very moderate 
and proper language in which the prayer 
of these as well as that of the last petition- 
ers was expressed. He begged also to 
call the attention of the House to the ge- 
neral good conduct of these petitioners, 
under all the privations to which they had 
been exposed under all these sufferings, 
from this dismally long protracted war. 
The noble lord had spoken of the notice 
which he (Mr. Whitbread) had given, 
and which he had afterwards deterred till 
after the recess, without naming a day, 
but saying, he might yet feel it his duty 
to do so before the end of the session. He 
could not yet name the period when he 
would make that motion. During the 
present war he had brought forward some 
motions, and supported others, on the sub- 
ject of peace. On this subject, he believ- 
ed, he had carried his ideas further than 
most members of that House were disposed 
to go. He had, however, only made or 
supported such motions when he thought 
ministers did not do all they might to 
effectuate that which at all times ought 
to be their object, and now more than 
at any former period,—the legitimate 
end of war, an honourable and sub- 
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stantial peace. He was aware that if 
ever there was a period when greater dif- 
ficulties would be opposed to the attain- 
ment of an honourable peace than at any 
other; it was that at which their table 
should be covered with petitions on this 
subject, and therefore he had always 
wished to guard against the House being 
placed in this situation, by taking it up 
before it came to this, that the executive 
government might not be cramped in its 
negociations by such a circumstance. At 
an early period of the session, he had 
taken an opportunity of expressing his 
sentiments on the subject of peace in an 
Amendment which he had thought it his 
duty to move to the Address. He had 
given notice of a motion, but the fortunate 
events which had taken place on the con 
tinent of Europe, fortunate if they were 
turned to a good account, which brought 
news better and better from day to day, 
while it increased our hopes, had added, 
by new connections, to the dilliculties in 
the way of an immediate return to peace. 
These difficulties were, it was true, ofa 
pleasing nature, but difficulties they were, 
and feeling this, he had thought i+, r:git 
to leave the executive unfettered in iueir 
Operations by any parliamentary resolu- 
tion. This he should still do till he saw 
reason to despair of the cause; to doubt 
of their keeping peace in view as their 
object, or till it appeared, having such 
object in view, they wanted sufficient 
energy to accomplish it. If he saw ens 
tertaimed by ministers any of those wild 
chimerical projects, which at various 
periods had been entertained by the Eng- 
lish government in the course of the pree 
sent contest, if he saw any countenance 
given to that Proclamation which had 
been put forth as issued by Louis the 18th, 
or if he saw any plan entertained for 
changing the government of France, then 
he should feel it his duty to bring the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House; then he should wish petitions to | 
be presented from all parts of the country, 
and think every possible exertion ought 
to be made to arrest the career of an ad- 
ininistration, whose intentions were bent 
on a project so desperate and chimerical, 
Ithe thought an attempt were made to 
push the present successes on the conti- 
nent further than in wisdom they could be 
carried, then should he think an Address 
to the throne, praying a change of minis- 
ters, desirable, or a direct address, as at 
the close of the American war, praying 
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that negociations might be opened with 
the enemy. He thought with the noble 
lord, that the present prosperous state of 
things opened to us a prospect of obtaining 
an honourable peace, which could not 
have been looked for some months ago. 
This opportunity might be lost by minis- 
ters, yet still he felt that pariiamentary 
interference at this time would be highly 
improper. On the present occasion, he 
should be glad to hear from the noble lord 
opposite a more distinct disavowal of that 
proclamation to which he had already 
alluded, than he had given ona former 
night. He should be glad for him to dis- 
avow, not only the proclamation but also 
A participation in the views of it. On 
this subject it was for the noble lord to be 
silent or not as he thought proper. If he 
were silent, his silence he should regard 
as extremely ominous. His disavowal of 
all participation in it would be most satis- 
factory, and might tend to effect that 
which was the prayer of the Petitions. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that whenever the 
hon. gentleman thought proper to bring 
forward any motion, the object of which 
would be to impeach the past conduct of 
ministers, or to submit to the House any 
resolutions for the regulation of their con- 
duct prospectively, it would then be his 
duty to explain the principles on which 
they had acted. With respect to the last 
topic touched upon by the hon. gentle- 
man, he had already stated, that ministers 
were no party whatever to the proclama- 
tion which had been mentioned. ‘They 
had, however, felt, that there was nothing 
in the tone of it to justify any interference 
on the part of government. It would 
have been discreditable to them to have 
fettered the will of the head of that 
unfortunate family to whom we had 
afforded an asylum, if it would not have 
appeared like converting that asylum 
into a prison. If the hon. gentleman 
thought ministers were parties to that 
paper, or in any way tied up to any par- 
ticular line of conduct, he begged dis- 
tinctly to state that this was not the fact. 
He would assure the hon. gentleman, that 
they were as free to pursue any line of 
conduct which might be called for by the 
interests of this country, as ever they had 
been at any former period. He admitted 
that before the proclamation appeared, 
he knew that such a paper was to come 
out, but any knowledge of it, as to ap- 
proving of it or being in any way a party 
to it, he denied, 
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Mr. Stephen observed, that the hon, 
gentleman had represented the noble lord 
(lord G, L. Gower) to have said that this 
was a proper time for attempting to nego- 
ciate a peace, and stated himself in that 
to agree with the noble lord. He had 
gone with the noble lord, in all he had 
said, which he could not have done had 
he made such a statement. He under- 
stood the noble lord to have said that cir- 
cumstances justified sanguine hopes, and 
in this he cordially agreed, but he did not 
understand him to have said the present 
was a favourable opportunity for negociat- 
ing a peace. Though he applauded the 
conduct of government with respect to the 
proclamation, he hesitated not to say of 
that paper, that as the act of the rightful 
heir to the throne of France, from his soul, 
and with all his heart and judgment, he 
highly approved of it. If a decharation 
so wise, so moderate, so benignant, could 
find its way to the eyes and ears of the 
French, it would be likely to produce the 
wished for effect, and tend to overthrow 
that military tyranny which was establish- 
ed in France, and as fatal to that country 
as incousistent with the repose of Europe. 

Lord G. L. Gower said, the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Whitbread) had understood him 
rightly, and had not misrepresented him. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Whitbread then presented Petitions 
of a similar nature from Melbourn, Heanor, 
Matlock, Derby, Loughborough, and ses 
veral other places, and observed, that he 
hoped this constitutional mode of express- 
ing the wishes of the people would be 
always pursued, under every privation 
and suffering which they endured. When 
their prayers were expressed in moderate 
and respectful language, be was sure they 
would always meet in that House the 
readiest attention, the utmost consolation, 
and the best redress, that could be athorded 
them. 

The Petitions were all laid on the table. 


Breacn oF Privitege—Mr. Creevey.] 
Mr. M. A. Taylor rose to give notice, that 
he would take an early opportunity of 
bringing forward a motion upon a subject 
strongly affecting the privileges of that 
House. He alluded toa trial which had 
taken place at Lancaster about ten days 
ago, the result of which, he thought, was 
such as to trench upon their privileges as 
members of parliament. He did not mean 


to find fault with the learned judge who 
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presided at the trial, well knowing his in- 
tegrity and learning, but he was anxious 
that the House should take the subject into 
their consideration. When he had made 
himself more fully acquainted with the 
whole of the grounds of the proceeding, 
he would name a day for bringing forward 
his motion, 


Mr. Tierney’s Motion RESPECTING 
THE Funp.] Mr. Tierney said, 
his object in the motion which he was 
about to submit to the House, was to call 
their attention to the foundation on which 
the superstructure of the plan of his right 
hon. friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was erected—whether the measure of his 
right hon. friend was a true and equitable, 
construction of the Acts of the 26th, the 
32d and the 42d of the King ; and whether, 
without a breach of faith with the public 
creditor, he had the means of carrying 
into effect all the details of the Bill now 
before the House. Seldom, he believed, 
had any alteration of such importance as 
that proposed by the right hon. gentle- 
man taken place without a previous exa- 
mination before a committee. In 1802, 
it was true, there was no committee, but 
he should require no better passport to his 
motion than the inconvenience which had 
resulted from that act. He should move 
that a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine into the Acts of the 26th, 32d and 
42d of his Majesty, and to report to the 
House, whether, due regard being had to 
the just claims of the holders of shares in 
the several public funded securities, pur- 
chased subject to the operations of the 
said Acts, any and what part of the mo- 
nies placed to the account of the Com- 
missioners for reducing the National Debt, 
can now be placed at the disposal of par- 
liament. Upon the true construction of 
these Acts must undoubtedly depend the 
right of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to erect his superstructure. He should 
propose also that the Committee be com- 
posed of the present Attorney and Solici- 
tor General, two hon. friends of his who 
had been formerly Attorney and Solicitor 
General, the governor and deputy go- 
vernor of the Bank, and about twelve or 
13 independent gentlemen, who might be 
taken from either side of the House. He 
wanted to sce whether twenty-one gentle- 
men could be found to report that this 
was the true construction of these acts of 
parliament. He knew how easy it was to 
make dextrous speeches on the subject ; 
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but he did not believe that twenty-one 
gentlemen could be found who would re- 
port that what was proposed to be done 
could take place without a violation of 
public faith. He thought it would be dif+ 
ficult for the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to resist this motion, unless he said he 
would make his alteration without any 
authentic document to warrant it. The 
documents on the subject lay in a small 
compass. The Act of 1786, s0 much to 
the credit of Mr. Pitt, vested one million 
in the hands of certain gentlemen till it 
should accumulate to the amount of three 
millions. The object of Mr. Pitt was to 
let that fund go on at compound interest, 
till the principal and interest together 
should have produced a sinking fund 
equal to four millions; that then the com- 
pound interest should cease, and the sums 
then be placed at the disposal of parlia- 
ment. So stood things till 1792, when Mr. 
Pitt proposed a further measure to give re- 
lief to the public credit. The addition 
was this—that any savings from the re- 
duced rate of interest should be placed in 
the hands of the commissioners, that all 
future loans should carry with them such 
an additional sum as would pay them off 
in the course of 45 years, and that one 
per cent. of each loan should be vested as 
a sinking fund in the hands of the com- 
missioners. This went on till 1802, when 
a great deal of financial difficulty was ex- 
perienced by lord Sidmouth, who had 
870,000/, of new taxes to raise. He had 
to provide for a loan of thirty millions, 
and for fifty-six-millions, for which the 
income tax was mortgaged, but which, 
as the income tax could not exist after 
the peace, fell then to be provided for by 
him. The arrangement made was, that 
for this fifty-six millions no one per cent. 
should be issued. This was called a Con- 
solidation Act; and it consisted of certain 
arrangements for the consolidation of the 
old and new debt, and the sinking fund. 
The question now was, whether, in the 
terms of that Act of 1802, the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
follow the course he had announced. By 
the plan of the right hon. gentleman, 
within four years from its commencement, 
the sinking fund would be less by seven 
millions than it would be under the ope- 
ration of the law as it now stood.—A sub- 
ject of discussion among them formerly 
was now set at rest by the Act; for it was 
then distinctly stated, that none of the 
operations of the right hon. gentleman 
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should take place, unless such a sinking 
fund was to remain as would reduce the 
debt in 45 years. He would ask, whe- 
ther there was any thing in the law, as it 
now stood, which subjected the sinking 
fund to lose this seven millions in four 
years? He contended, that the right hon. 
gentleman had no right, in point of good 
faith, not using the words in an invidious 
sense, but as the shortest he could employ, 
to take this sum from the sinking fund. 
By the Act of 1802, the sums placed in 
the hands of the commissioners were di- 
rected to be appropriated and accumulated 
in the manner directed by the Acts for the 
redemption of the national debt, and to 
be applied either in the payment or re- 
demption of annuities, until the whole 
sums charged on the public revenue of 
Great Britain should be completely re- 
deemed and purchased. The Act was im- 
perative, ¢ until all the debt then existing 
should be entirely redeemed.’ It was im- 
possible for any words to have a more de- 
finite meaning. Then came the expres- 
sion on which the gentlemen on the other 
side relied, ‘So as that the whole of the 


redeemable annuities shall be paid off 


within 45 years after the creation of the 
charges.’ Generally speaking, that which 
came first was as important as that which 
came last. That the sums should be ap- 
propriated and accumulated were the 
words of the Act. ‘Io make out the mean- 
ing of the Act, he had looked into all the 
debates of the period. He knew that the 
printed debates were not absolutely to be 
relied on; but it was easy for any gen- 
tleman, who knew any thing of the sub- 
ject, to trace the hand of a master, and to 
discover whena member had himself taken 
the trouble to give his sentiments to pos- 
terity. He could remember perfectly 
well, that among other advantages of his 
measure, lord Sidmouth stated that of the 
reducing the 5 and 4 per cents. to a lower 
rate of interest. But putting all recollec- 
tions out of the case, he had looked into 
the Resolutions on which the Bill was 
brought in. ‘There it is declared, that if 
the two sinking funds should be continual- 
ly appropriated at compound interest to 
the redemption of the public debt, that 
object would be accomplished in 45 years. 
That was the first resolution, and it dis- 
tinctly stated, that if the funds were allow- 
ed to go on accumulating at compound 
interest, the debt would be redeemed 
within 45 years. ‘The last resolution stat- 


ed the expediency of providing, that the 
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sums to be consolidated should be conti- 
nually applied at compound interest ; and 
in this resolution there is no word of 45 
years. The first resolution stated, that 
the effect of the measure would be the re- 
demption of the debt in 45 years; but the 
last on which leave was given to bring in 
the Bill, said nota word about this; but ex- 
pressly said, that the two sinking funds 
should accumulate at compound interest, till 
the whole of the debt should be redeemed. 
Would the right hon. geutleman say, with 
gravity of countenance, that it was the 
same thing to the public creditor, if his 
debt was paid off in 45 years, or if the sink- 
ing fund should accumulate at compound 
interest? In the different Reports which 
had been laid before the House on the ef- 
fects of the sinking fund, one stated that 
the debt would be redeemed within 33 
years, another not till 55 years, but all 
were bottomed on the fact that the fund 
was to accumulate at compound interest. 
This was the sine qua non. He had never 
heard this doubted before. He knew that 
in the discussion in 1802, some objections 
were stated by the right hon. gentleman 
to the measure, from the great inconve- 
nience which would be felt when the sink- 
ing fund was too large. But if this could 
be cured by diffusing it over 45 years, 
where was the foundation for the argu- 
ment which the right hon. gentleman then 
used ? What did the calculation say which 
accompanied the plan? That under the 
Act the debt would not only be redeemed 
within 45 years, but if stocks were at 3 
and ai, the surplus, which would be all 
between that and 5, would be applied at 
compound interest. All that he asked was 
that before proceeding on this Bill they 
should know what they were doing. It 
might be avery excellent device that no 
new taxes should be raised this year ; but 
it was not so well if other persons were 
made to pay for this. The right hon. 
gentleman, because he found the words 45 
years in the act of parliament, concluded 
he had a right to take 7 millions from the 
sinking fund. He did not believe that 
it was ever attempted before by mere 
eloquence to convince 650 gentlemen to 
take such a step without the sanction of a 
previous committee. The stocks were 
lower now than they were in 1802; and 
the unhappy stockholders were to be cut 
off from this benefit at a moment when 
they were losers. He had done enough for . 
his own purpose, if he had shewn that 
there was a reasonable doubt as to the 
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construction of the Act. What objection 
could there be to the appointment of a 
committee, if he left to the ministry the 
nomination of the majority? If the opi- 
nion of the right hon. gentleman should 
turn out to be well founded, there could 
be no longer any dispute whether or not 
there was a breach of public faith. It 
would go down to posterity that the 
House selected some of the most re- 
spectable of their body, to see whether 
they could, without a breach of public 
faith, take this money from the sinking 
fund. But if they were at once to lay their 
hands on the seven millions, atl that would 
appear would be the act of the legislature, 
by which three most material acts of par- 
liament were altered, and public credit 
shaken, for no other reason but because it 
suited the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If the motion should be agreed to, there 
would be no longer any reason to talk of 
a breach of public faith; a committee up 
stairs would set the matter at rest. It was 
not unusual at present for gentlemen out 
of doors to say they did not understand 
finance ; all they knew was, that it was 
very convenient not to be troubled for four 
years by the tax-gatherer. ‘This was the 
strongest measure to which public credit 
was ever subjected. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had wrapped it up in such a va- 
riety of figures, that it was not easy to un- 
derstand it. Did he doubt that the more 
discussion should take place on it, the 
more it would be understood? If he 
wished it to be understood, for his own 
character’s sake, they ought to put on 
their Journals that they were not acting in 
haste. He knew that two years would not 
elapse before they would be called to ac- 
count for this measure. The right hon. 
gentleman had gone on with very great 
dexterity : he had stated that no diminu- 
tion of the sinking fund would take place 
for one year. According to his (Mr. T.’s) 
opinion, if more was taken out of a thing 
than was put in, the thing would be less. 
The right hon. gentleman, however, had 
conceived, by putting one quarter in ad- 
vance, and by patting another sum behind, 
by a number of tricks which he would 
not call hocus pocus, to make it appear 
that for the first year no diminution of the 
sinking fund would take place. Let the 
right hon. gentleman try for a loan next 
year under the pressure of this plan, and 
then say that it had not produced its ef- 
fect. All he wanted of the House was to 


implore them that they would not even do 
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what was right without enquiry: He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to take into conside- 
ration the Acts passed for the more effec- 
tual reduction of the national debt, in the 
26th, 32d and 42d years of his Majesty’s 
reign, and to report to the House whether 
due regard being had to the just claims of 
the holders of shares in the several public 
funded securities, purchased subject to the 
operations of the said Acts, any and what 
part of the monies placed to the account 
of the commissioners for reducing the na- 
tional debt, can now be placed at the dis- 
posal of parliament.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer contend- 
ed, that on no former occasion of a similar 
nature, although very considerable changes 
had been made in the financial arrange- 
ments of the country, had any committee 
been previously appointed to investigate 
the details of the subject. In 1798, ia 
1799, and in 1800, when provisions were 
made of a very different nature from those 
usually enacted ; and when a large part of 
the debt was transferred from one security 
to another, no previous enquiry by acom- 
mittee was deemed necessary. On those 
occasions the debt incurred was not ac-~ 
companied by any provision, but the 
whole burden of it was thrown on futurity, 
yet no previous committee was demanded. 
The question at present before parliament 
must be decided by a reference either to 
the words of the act of parliament, or to 
the terms of the contracts for the respec- 
tive loans. It was notorious that no such 
engagements as those described by the 
right hon. gentleman formed any part of 
the contracts for any of the loans. No 
one had ever, in any former instance, sug- 
gested the appointment of a committee.— 
[Mr. Tierney said, across the table, that 
he had on a former occasion done so.]— 
He had forgotten ; the right hon. gentle- 
man had certainly moved for a commit- 
tee. The right hon. gentleman now foi- 
lowed his own precedent ; and he hoped 
the House would follow their precedent on 
the occasion alluded to, by negativing the 
right hon. gentleman’s proposition. He 
would now read an extract from an official 
paper of 1807, shewing, that the marquis 
of Lansdowne and lord Grenville recog- 
nised, at that period, the principle which 
he had recently maintained, with respect 
to the simple necessity of redeeming the 
various parts of the debt within 45 years 
after their contraction. Mr. Pitt had some 
years before maintained the same doctrine, 
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His plan would redeem the debt in a less 
time than originally proposed, and that 
without any injury to the public creditor. 
The principle on which it was founded, 
had never before been controverted—it 
had never been said that it was a breach 
of public faith. The Bill in progress 
through the House was actually a guarantee 
to the public creditor, that the redemption 
of the debt should not extend beyond 45 
years. It was curious to observe the dif- 
ference made by some hon, gentlemen be- 
tween principle and practice. Now, was 
breach of faith so loose and undefinable.a 
thing, that it depended on times and cir- 
cumstances? He contended that the plan 
which he had submitted to parliament in- 
volved no breach of faith ; but he would 
not consent to the appointment of a com- 
mittee, for the purpose of endeavouring to 
discover whether by possibility any doubts 
could be suggested on points, respecting 
which parliament had already unequivo- 
cally decided. Adverting to the plan de- 
tailed recently by an hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Huskisson), namely, that the loan 
of the present year should be charged 
on the sinking fund; making good 
the defiesency thus occasioned in the 
sinking fund from the war taxes, he 
observed, that his hon, friend went out 
of his way to recommend a breach of 
faith (as the right hon. gentleman would, 
he presumed, term it,) but a breach of 
faith unaccompanied with any compen- 
sating advantages. Ifthe right hon. gen- 
tleman’s position were good for an 

thing, it must establish the fact that the 
public creditor would be placed in a worse 
situation by the new measure than he 
would have been in had no alteration been 
proposed. But this was not the case. To 
prove this he entered into a variety of 
details, and insisted on the superiority of 
advantage which the immediate grant of 
900,000/. would give the public creditor 
over the remote and contingent benefit of 
which the existing system held out to him 
the expectation. By the enactments of 
the year 1802, the redemption of the debt 
might be protracted to the year 1835. 
By the proposed measure it must be ef- 
fecied by the year 1830. ‘The principle 
of his plan had received the sanction of 
Mr. Pitt, the illustrious author of the 
sinking fund; it had received the sanc- 
tion of lord Henry Petty and lord Gren- 
ville; authorities inferior only to that of 
Mr. Pitt. He concluded by repeating his 
dissent from the motion; declaring that he 
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could not sit down without congratulating 
the House on having already made provi- 
sion for four years of war. 

Sir J. Newport argued, that, according 
to the principles of justice, the fruit of the 
accumulation of the sinking fund, by 
compound interest, was applicable to the 
benefit of the public creditor, for whose 
security the fund was created, and not to 
the purposes of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or any other minister who might 
be disposed to touch that sacred pro- 
perty. Indeed, the proposition of the 
right hon. gentleman was quite mon- 
strous, But what was to be thought of his 
plan to pay the public creditor, but a com- 
paratively small sum truly for a few years, 
while the remainder of the debt, by in- 
creased payments, was to be discharged 
within 45 years? If a creditor who had 
covenanted to pay 20,000/. at the rate of 
1,000, a year, shouldafterwards only pay 
5001. a year for the first ten years, and 
2,000/, a year for the remaining ten, he 
would discharge his debt to be sure, but 
he would not execute his covenant—he 


-would not _ his faith, and the public 


faith ought to be literally and most faith- 
fully kept. That faith, however, the 
right hon. gentleman proposed to violate 
—he did not mean intentionally, but such 
unquestionably was the general interpre- 
tation of his plan among those out of 
doors, at least among several respectable 
individuals connected with the public se- 
curities, whose opinion he had had an op- 
portunity of collecting. Such an inter- 
pretation then prevailing, not only out of 
doors, but in the minds of many members 
of that House, he would appeal to the con- 
sideration of those who thought with the 
right hon. gentleman, whether an investi- 
gation before the proposed committee was 
not desirable, in order to ascertain, whe- 
ther the interpretation he had stated was 
correct—whether the doubts and appre- 
hensions which had gone abroad upon the 
subject were well-founded. ‘The existence 
of such doubts was alone a sulficient rea- 
son for the appointment of the committee, 
whose report would no doubt be satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 

Mr. Rose observed, that the gentlemen 
on the other side appeared to think that 
the system of the sinking fund had never 
been meddled with by parliament—that it 
was quite inviolable; whereas, in fact, 
liberties were taken with that system in 
the years 1798, 1799 and 1800, no one pert 
cent, having been set apart, or sinking 
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fand created upon the loans of the several 
ears. Yet upon these occasions no 


breach of public faith was alleged or insi- | 


nuated, nor was any outcry raised of a de- 
parture from the principle of the sinking 
fund, The system of the sinking fund 
was also broken in upon in the years of 
1802 and 1807. Yet no such objections 
were urged in either case as were now put 
forward. But as to the general merits of 
the plan-of his right hon. friend, the only 
question, in his judgment, was, whether a 
certain sum should be taken for the public 
service from the fund for redeeming the 
public debt now or seven years hence—or 
at what time it would be proper to make this 
deduction, so as te guard against the ad- 
vance of that fund to an inconvenient 
size? The only qoestion then was as to 
time, and that such was the view of lords 
Grenville and H. Peity, was evident from 


the plan which they submitted to the co; 2 


sideration of parliament; and he ce. 
curred with his right hon. friend as to the 
time he selected for making the proposed 

deduction from this fond, while he ap- 

proved of the general merits of his plan, 

because while it would operate to discharge 

the public debt sooner, ad in a more gra- 

dual manner than the existing sys'em, the 

country would have 1 pay less taxes. 

Mr. Bankes, white he agreed that there 
was nothing in the existing law to prevent 
the proposed arrangement, strongly disap- 
proved of that arrangement, which he re- 
garded as a direct infraction of the public 
faith, He thought it therefore highly im- 
politic, and in no degree to be excused by 
any public necessity. For although an 
advocate for economy, both on a small and 
a large scale, because he thought that 
economy indispensible to the maintenance 
of our financial system, yet he deemed 
our means amply sufficient to provide for 
our Current expences without invading a 
fund set apart for the security of the pub- 
lic creditor—without violating that which 
ought to be held sacred. From such a 
course of proceeding, he apprehended the 
most serious evil. Iudeed he had no 
doubt that if the plan of his right hon, 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
were adopted, the consequences would be 
most sensibly felt by the country in the 
loans to be contracted for, particularly if 
the war should continue for many years. 
That sucha plan must injure public credit, 
appeared to him quite obvious. Yet he 
was assured by some gentlemen in that 
House connected with the public funds, 
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that this plan would not produce the con- 
sequences he apprehended ;—he should be 
glad to find their assurances justified b 

the event, as he had no doubt that the 
plan would be ado.ted. With respect to 
the Act of 1802, it had been stated that 
at that period it was not supposed the 
funds would have been reduced so low as 
they were at present, but he really should 
not be surprised, if the war continued three 
or four years longer, to see the 3 per cents. 
as low as 50. He was among those who 
opposed the Act of 1802, and one of the 
evils which he expressly apprehended from 
its adoption, had now occurred in the pro- 
position of another measure infringing the 
public faith, and after the passing of this 
measure, what, he would ask, was to pre- 
vent any minister from coming forwarc 
again in four or Fve years to strip th 
sinking fund, asserting that it would le 
sufficient to provide for the reductionof 
any debt within 45 years from the period 
of its creation, which he (Mr. B.) con- 
tended was not a correct construction of 
the Act to which it applied? Here the 
hon. gentle may, afer ridiculing the idea 
of any alarms to the fund for.redeeming 
the public debt, growing to an inconve- 
nient size, or as to the too sudden extinc- 
tion of that debt, particularly at a period 
when it was so materially increased, pro- 
ceeded tu analyze the tables of calculation 
upon which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s plan was founded, which tables he 
asserted to contain much fallacy. From 
one of these tables he collected that the 
discharge of the public debt was to be ac- 
celerated by appropriating the one per 
cent. usually set apart from each loan, not 
to the liquidation of such loan, as hereto- 
fore, but to create a sinking fund for the 
discharge of the prior debt. Then his 
right honourable friend’s object would be 
best promoted by raising large loans.— 
The hon. gentleman concluded by strongly 
recommending the adoption of the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ex- 
planation, maintained that his hon. friend’s 
interpretation of the table referred to, was 
quite incorrect. 

Mr. J. P. Grant urged, that it was mae 
terial in comparing the acts of parliament, 
not to consider the contract implied in the 
mere words, but what would be sufficient 
to justify them inthe practice. He urged 


that, by withdrawing the purchases usually 
made, the value of the stock was lessened, 
and the contract with the public creditor 
infringed on, 
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in the sinking fund principle promised a 
future advantage, and this was the argu- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of that time in favour of his measure. 
This was not the case with the present 
plan. He would take a future opportu- 
nity of stating his opinions more fully, as 
he doubted the efficacy of the sinking 
fund, which, however, was no reason for 
departing from public faith. 

Mr. Long professed the same attachment 
and veneration for the good faith of the 
public as the hon. gentleman who spoke 
Jast—but no violation was attempted by 
the measure now under consideration— 
Good policy as well as strict justice re- 
quired that every pledge given to the pub- 
lic creditor should be scrupulously main- 
ained, but all the attsmpts to prove this 
b be a breach of faith, were futile in the 
extreme, and all the ingenuity and indus- 
try that had been employed, had failed to 
impress upon the mind of one rational 
man either in the city of London, or in 
any part of the kingdom, any alarm for 
the public credit of the nation.—He did 
not understand the view wiich some per- 
sons took of this subject in supposing the 
public creditor alone was inevested in the 
sinking fund acts ; he thought the public 
ea as much interested in them upon the 

air and enlarged view of the subject. 
Would the public creditor have been sa- 
tisfied to have stood upon those Actsalone ? 
Certainly not. The public had often in- 
terposed in his favour, and given him 
boons to which he had no positive right. 
He alluded to the land tax redemption, 
and the war taxes; by the first measure, 
twenty-four millions of debt had been paid 
off, and by the last, three hundred millions 
had been raised, which would otherwise 
have increased our debt, and in so doing, 
materially affected the interest of the pub- 
lic creditor. He was surprised at the 
— of his right hon, friend (Mr. 

ierney.) It was absurd to talk of a 
committee to construe three acts of par- 
liament, which every body was capable 
of understanding ; he considered the mo- 
tion therefore as meaning delay, and no- 
thing else. If he had any better plan to 
propose, he wished he would bring it for- 
ward, he had long considered the subject, 
and if he proposed nothing, it would only 
prove that he had found it much easier to 
object than to suggest. In 1807, many 
plans of finance were before the House, 
now, none but that of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, for that of his hon. friend 
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(Mr. Huskisson) he trusted was abandoned. 


That hon. gentleman wished he could in- 
trap his right hon. friend into a plan, but 
he was too wary to commit himself. If, 
however, these able financiers satisfied 
themselves with condemning what was 
proposed, the House would be convinced 
with him that they had nothing more ad- 
vantageous to offer, and with that convic- 
tion he should support the proposition of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and vote 
against the motion for delay. 

Mr. Huskisson could not think the ques- 
tion before the House was one on which no 
doubt could exist, and he should have 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself would not have been of this opi- 
nion, as he must have 4ad some doubts in 
1809 on his own mind, when he declared 
the sinking fund could not be touched 
without injustice to the public creditor. 
f{¥e was sure the Act of 1802 had the sanc- 
iGn of Mr. Pitt. That Act, he contended, 
no way infringed the Act of 1792. It 
wa said that con:pound interest was not 
mettioned inthe Act of the year 1502; 
on this much stress had been laid. It was 
true tae words “ compound interest” did 
not appear in that Act, but from the pro- 
visions it contained, some of which he 
quoted, it was past all doubt that compound 
interest was contemplated when that mea- 
sure was framed. If any hon. gentleman 
could be authorised by the House to draw 
up a statement of what was meant by the 
Act of 1792, and if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would put down in writing 
what he conceived his new plan to be, then 
a fair case might be made out, on which a 
legal decision could be had; and if that 
decision declared the present measure to 
be no infringement of that Act, he could 
then only say he had misconceived it. At 
present, he thought it went to violate that 
Act, and the principle of the plan once 
admitted, he thought the day was not 
very distant when that principle would be 
pushed to its full extent, the measure of 
theright hon. gentleman thrown overboard, 
and the sinking fund done away altoge~ 
ther. At present he would not go into 
the general policy of the plan, but he 
should vote for the committee. 

The Attorney General rose to give merely 
a legal opinion as to the effect of the pre- 
sent measure on the three acts of parlia- 
ment which had so often been referred to. 
Looking at the letter, and at the spirit of 
those Acts, he could not feel any difliculty 
like his hon. friend, (who, though hostile 
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to the principle of the plan, was obliged 
to admit that it did not violate the law,) 
in arriving at this conclusion, that it did 
not infringe them. He could not see the 
smallest violation of good faith in what 
was proposed to be done. The plan of 
1786 was to pay off the principal of the 
public debt in 45 years. If they did this, 
whatever debt they contracted for the 
present time, they acted fairly by pos- 
terity, because it was to be remembered, 
that a great debt had been thrown on the 
present generation, by their ancestors. 
While they paid off the interest of the 
debts contracted in former times, and pro- 
vided for the liquidation of those con- 
tracted now, they did all posterity had a 
right to expect. Adhering, as they did, 
while they adopted this plan, to the prin- 
ciple of paying off each debt contracted 
within the period of 45 years, they were 
guilty of no infraction of the original plan. 

Mr. Canning rose, not to join in this 
debate, but simply to state why he should 
vote for the committee. If the plan were 
perfectly consistent with good faith, then 
he would not dispute the policy of making 
the proposed remission of the public bur- 
dens at the present period. He doubted 
the possibility of this plan being adopted 
consistent with what he thought good faith 
between the public creditor and the state. 
He could not go the full extent of the view 
taken of the subject by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Huskisson), but he thought the 
House ought not to adopt this proceeding 
without seeking information from a com- 
mittee, and adding one to that great body 
of reports which had been laid before the 
House on the subject of this law of the 
sinking fund. He did not agree with his 
hon. friend, that a legal opinion was sufli- 
cient to guide them on this occasion, and 
without any disrespect to the Attorney 
General he must say his doubts had not 
been removed by the opinion which he 
had delivered. His definition of the law 
went to make that expectation in the 
public creditor which had hitherto been 
confidence. For himself, he could not 
pretend to give an interpretation of the 
Acts in question; but up to the present 
debates, his impression had been, that the 
statute of 1792 had more permanency than 
an ordinary statute. He understood that 
the public debt was to be paid in 45 
years, from the period at which it was con- 
tracted, but he did not understand that its 
payment was:to be protracted to the full 
extent of 45 years, This, however, seemed 
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to be the opinion of some gentlemen, who 
further appeared disposed to make a pro- 
vision for securing the interference of par- 
liament in the event of the sinking fund 
accumulating too fast. Knowing the 
anxiety of Mr. Pitt to guard against the 
nation being overwhelmed by the public 
debt, till these debates, he was not pre- 
pared to see gentlemen alarmed at the ac- 
cumulation of the means of paying it off, 
lest some fatal morning they should awake, 
and find themselves, poor deluded and de- 
fenceless creatures, without a debt to their 
backs! The right hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded strongly to urge the advantages 
which might be derived from referring the 
subject to a committee, and concluded by 
observing, that though it might be proper 
in the present instance to trench on the 
sinking fund, it must be allowed this eught 
not to be done indefinitely, and therefore 
it was expedient that the point to which 
the principle might be carried should be 
distinctly marked. 

Lord Castlereagh appealed to the House 
if ever a question like this could, with any 
regard to common sense, or to that duty 
which they owed to themselves, be refer- 
red to a committee. If the right hon. 
gentleman had thought the tables laid be- 
fore the House were inaccurate, or in any 
respect imperfect, then he could clearly 
understand why he called for a commit- 
tee. In no other instance, with the ex- 
ception of that when the right hon. gen- 
tleman brought forward such a proposi- 
tion, had the House degraded itself so far 
as to think of giving its own act to a se- 
lect committee to explain. The instance 
to which he alluded was the only one in 
which they had deliberated on such a 
proposition, even to meet it with a nega- 
tive ; and he would lay it down as a prin- 
ciple not to be controverted, that were 
parliament to act in the manner recom- 
mended, its conduct would be degrading 
to itself and injurious to the country. The 
right hon. gentleman had said be was not 
competent to interpret the Acts which had 
been called in question : he wished for a 
committee to enlighten him on the subject. 
Now he should like to know who were to 
form the committee, which was thus called 
for, to instruct the feeble and innocent 
mind of the right hon. gentleman. The 
House must feel that more management 
was exercised to gain a convenient vote 
on this occasion, than was usually to be 
looked for. He had been surprised at the 
conduct of his hon. friend, who wishing 
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merely to have a legal opinion on the 
subject, had gone quite out of his way to 
combat the general policy of the measure. 
It appeared that those who opposed it 
were not prepared openly to call upon the 
House at once to reject it, but were happy 
to find a collateral ground of objection 
under which they could shelter themselves 
while raising a specious cry in favour of 
enquiry, in the hope of being able, by 
such covert means, to throw out the great 
state measure of his right hon. friend. 
The resolutions which had been read that 
night by the hon. gentleman, he could 
state, had been drawn up by the hand of 
Mr. Pitt. In the inference therefore 
which he had drawn, he had put himself 
in conflict with Mr. Pitt, and had thus 
opposed himself to an authority great on 
all subjects, but on this subject the most 
sacred authority that could be referred to. 
Mr. Pitt had approved of the Act of 1802. 
He would read the sentin:ents of Mr. Pitt 
on that Act. They were expressed in 
these words: * The sinking fund, by the 
present plan, is perfectly consistent with 
the original regulations made with respect 
to that fund, all the pledges of public faith 
are preserved, and the fund is made more 
than ever conducive to its object.” The 
Act of 1802 pledged the nation to redeem 
the debt in 45 years, but did not go to 
place beyond the reach of parliament, the 
power of enacting such regulations, as it 
might be desirable to adopt (still keeping 
this principle in view) for the public good. 
The House, he trusted, would not be shaken 
in a measure which promised to be highly 
beneficial, not only to this country, but to 
the world at large, by the arguments of 
those who were glad to shelter themselves 
under a collateral motion, instead of 
openly meeting the great question. He 
trusted the House would without hesita- 
tion, and with the firmness which the 
times required, support the plan of his 
right hon. friend, which would not infringe 
upon the good faith which ought to be 
preserved inviolate between the public 
creditor and the state, but would make 
the enemy feel and dread the power and 
mighty resources of this country. 

Mr. Tierney rose to reply. The object 
of his committee was to examine, whether, 
consistently with public faith, the measure 
of his right hon friend could be adopted. 
For this purpose the Attorney and Soli- 
citor General, and the governors of the 
Bank, would be members. But it might 
be said that the Attorney General had 
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given his opinion. But he would appeal 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, from a 
lawyer ignorant of the Acts to one with 
them before him. The Attorney General 
could not have read the Acts; there was 
nothing in the Act of 1786 about 45 years, 
He must bave dreamed. In his commit- 
tee the Bank directors would consult with 
the lawyers, and thus a judgment as to the 
breach of public faith might be formed. 
If he were left in a minority, he should no 
longer entertain any doubt on the question 
of public faith, but leave the House with 
the full conviction, that parliament had 
not preserved that faith with the public 
creditor, which it was bound to do; nor 
would any high and sounding words 
adopted, or any affected passion which 
the noble lord might assume for the pur- 
pose of eliciting cries of bear! hear! from 
those around him, make any change in 
his sentiments. ‘They were going to pay 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer a bigher 
compliment than ever they paid Mr. Pitt 
in the zenith of his power, for they were 
going to put their hands into the pockets 
of the stockholders, whose interests, he 
asserted, were violated on this occasion. 

The House divided—For the motion 
59; Against it 152; Majority 93. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 5. 


Minutes of EvipENce TAKEN BEFORB 
THE Lorps ComMmiTTEES ON THE East 
Inpia Company’s Arrairs.] This day 
the Committee of the House of Lords ap- 
pointed to take into cons'derauion so much 
of the Speech of his royal highvess the 
Prince Regent as relates to the Charter of 
the East ludia Company, and to the pro- 
viding effectually for the future govern- 
ment of the provinces of India; and to re- 
port to the House; and to whom were re- 
ferred the Petition of the united Company 
of merchants of England trading to the 
East Indies, respecting their charter ; and 
also the several petitions presented against 
and in favour of the renewal of the said 
charter—met. The earl of Buckingham- 
shire in the chair, 

The Counsel are ordered to be called 
in; and Mr. Adam, Mr. Randle Jackson, 
Mr. Impey, and Mr. Grant, appearing as 
counsel on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany, the Petition of the Company 18 
read; and Mr. Impey is heard to open 
the allegations of the said petition. 
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Then Warren Hastines, esq. is called 
in; and, having been sworn, is exa- 
mined as follows: 


(By Counsel. )}—Are you enabled from 
your long residence in India, and your 
experience and observation of the man- 
ners, habits, and dispositions of the natives 
of that country, to give the Committee 
any general description of their national 
character as contrasted with that of the 
English ?—In answering to this question, 
it will not be easy to divest my mind of 
certain circumstances connected with it, 
which do not relevantly appertain to the 
question itself. Great pains have been 
taken to inculcate into the public mind an 
opinion that the native Indians are in a 
state of complete moral turpitude, and live 
in the constant and unrestrained commis- 
sion of every vice and crime that can dis- 
grace human nature. I affirm, by the oath 
that I have taken, that this description of 
them is untrue, and wholly unfounded. 
What I have to add must be taken as my 
belief, but a belief impressed by a longer 
and more intimate acquaintance with the 
people than has fallen to the lot of many 
of my countrymen. In speaking of the 
people, it is necessary to distinguish the 
Hindoos, who form the great portion of 
the population, from the Mahometans, 
who are intermixed with them, but gene- 
rally live in separate communities; the 
former are gentle, benevolent, more suscep- 
tible of gratitude for kindness shewn them, 
than prompted to vengeance for wrongs 
inflicted, and as exempt from the worst 
propensities of human passion as any peo- 
ple upon the face of the earth; they are 
faithful and affectionate in service, and 
submissive to legal authority; they are 
superstitious it is true, but they do not 
think ill of us for not thinking as they do. 
Gross as the modes of their worship are, 
the precepts of their religion are wonder- 
fully fitted to promote the best ends of 
— its peace and good order; and 
even from their theology, arguments may 
be drawn to illustrate and support the 
most refined mysteries of our own. The 
intolerant and persecuting spirit of Ma- 
hometanism has spared them through a 
course of three centuries, and even bound 
them into union with its own professors, 
without any ill consequences that I have 
ever heard resulting from it. I verily 
believe that both classes would unite 
in resisting any attempts, should any 
be made, to subvert the religion of either. 
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I have endeavoured, and I hope success. 
fully, to guard my mind against any 
undue partiality which might arise in 
it from the remembrance of the testimo- 
nials which were transmitted from both 
classes of the people in my favour, and 
certainly in your lordships’ recollection ; 
but I may, appearing as I do as a sworn 
witness, appeal for the confirmation of the 
truth of the evidence which | have delivere 
ed to the fact, the first perhaps in the hise 
tory of the world, of a whole people of- 
fering themselves in a direct and almost 
personal avowal to their new and actual 
ruler, the voluntary advocates of a former 
governor, then lying and known by them 
to lie under a criminal prosecution before 
the sovereign tribunal of the parent state. 
This effort of theirs, how unworthy soever 
of it I may have been, affords as strong a 
proof as can be afforded, or conceived, that 
they themselves possess in a very high de- 
gree the principles of gratitude, affection, 
honour, and justice. My lords, I cannot 
remember all that I wished to say upon 
this subject. I have omitted to speak of 
their faults; faults they certainly have, 
they are the lot of humanity ; theirs are 
such only as can be supposed to subsist in 
the presence of so many opposite qualities, 
but among these I have omitted to mention 
one, which is not ageneral, but an univer- 
sal trait of their character; their temper- 
ance is demonstrated in the simplicity of 
their food, and their total abstinence from 
spirituous liquors and other substances of 
intoxication. I think the question requir- 
ed that I should speak to the character of 
my owncountrymen, as compared, or con- 
trasted with them; these, my lords, are 
almost in every instance the reverse of the 
other. It is impossible that the English 
character should coalesce with the natives 
in the same state of society. In the higher 
class of British subjects this effect may not 
be deduced ; but if Europeans are admit 
ted generally to go into the country to 


| mix with the inhabitants, and to form es- 
‘tablishments amongst them, the conse- 
| quence must certainly and inevitabl 
prove the ruin of the country; they will 
insult, plunder, and oppress the natives 
_ because they can do it with impunity ; no 
laws that can be enacted from hence can 
at such a distance, and under the cover of 
so many circumstances as will occur in 
that country, prevent them from commit+ 
ting acts of licentiousness of every kind 
with impunity; the arrogance and bold- 
ness of their spirit will encourage them 
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too far to do every thing that their own 
interests may prompt them to. In India, 
at a distance from the capital settlements, 
the name of an Englishman is his protec- 
tion, and a sanction for many offences 
which he would not dare to commit at 
home. I must add what | have already 
mentioned in another place, and which 
perhaps may not appear to deserve the 
weight which I feel it possesses in my own 
mind; there is a tacit idea prevails uni- 
versally in the minds of all British sub- 
jects, not only in India, but I believe with 
a feebler or deeper impression even at 
home, the idea of common participation 
which every British subject possesses in 
the sovereignty of the Company :—*“ Since 
we became masters of the country :” “ our 
native subjects,” and other phrases of a 
similar import Constantly. occur in our 
books, in our writings, as well as in the 
language of familiar conversation. These 
ideas in the lower orders of British sub- 
jects rise to the height of despotism, and 
are liable to all the excesses of despotism, 
whenever the prerogatives annexed to it 
can be asserted with impunity ; with such 
a disparity, the aggrieved Indian loses his 
confidence; he is timid by nature, and not 
easily provoked to resistance where danger 
may be apprehended; but though this is 
a part-of their individual character, cases 
may be supposed in which the provoca- 
tion of a general grievance may excite 
the whole people, or detached numbers of 
them, to all the ferocities of insurrection ; 
this however is not very liable to happen, 
and I hope never will. Very great and 
almost insuperable will be the difficulties 
of obtaining redress should the native In- 
dian be under a necessity of appealing for 
it to the courts of justice established in 
the country; these will always beat a 
great distance from the complainant, be- 
cause he cannot afford the loss of a day’s 
labour, which procures him his daily sub- 
sistence, in appealing to them. The same 
difficulties will occur in collecting witnes- 
ses, and procuring their attendance ; and 
these combined will be more likely to 
prevent his complaining at all, than a too 
quick sense of injury to give occasion 
for his complaining without sufficient rea- 
son. Ihad much more to say upon this 
subject, but I should depart I believe 
from the general tenor of the question, and 
I should suppose that I shall be led to it in 
my subsequent examination. 

During the time that you were in India 
was it found necessary to lay a very strict 
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restraint upon the intercourse of the na- 
tives of this country with those of India, to 
prevent the oppression of the natives on 
their part?—A restraint was laid upon 
them, but I do not think so strict as ought 
tohave been done; nor had the causes for it 
existed in the same degree that I believe 
have happened since, and of which there 
were strong symptoms at that time. 

If a free trade were authorised by law 
between this country and British India, 
and Englishmen were allowed to fix their 
residence in any part of our Indian posses- 
sions according to their pleasure, and 
without restraint, is it your opinion that 
any ill consequences from such permission 
would ensue to the tranquillity and happi- 
ness of the natives of India under the go- 
vernment of the Company ?—I answer con- 
fidently, that it would prove ruinous to the 
country, and very injurious to the peace 
of the inhabitants. 

Are you of opinion that ill consequences 
would follow from such permission to the 
stability of the British empire in India ?— 
I am indeed, 

If the free traders were only permitted 
to resort to the ports in India without pe- 
netrating into the country, do you think 
any such consequences to a considerable 
degree would follow, either to the peace 
of the natives, or the stability of the British 
government in India?—To the two last 
questions I have answered directly, with- 
out assigning any reason. I reply in the 
same affirmative to this; but I must add, 
that this was not always my opinion; I 
did think, that if the residence of free 
traders were confined to the principal set- 
tlements or to certain boundaries around 
then, restrictions might be devised to pre- 
vent any ill consequences from arising 
from them, but this opinion was formed on 
the conception, that the authority of the 
Company underwent no change, and that 
all British subjects were virtually as well 
as legally amenable to it; but if a law 
were to be enacted in opposition to the 
sense and remonstrance of the Company, 
permitting all British subjects indiscrimi- 
nately to go to India, to carry on a trade 
there, though confined legally to the prin- 
cipal settlements, still I think the same 
consequences would follow; by agencies, 
by permission, by connivance, by some 
way or other, they would find their way 
into the country, because the permission 
granted to them was not 2 permission of 
the ruling power of the Company as for- 
merly, but ofa superior authority ; it would 
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render them in a degree independent, and 
encourage them to a resistance of the law, 
and to every means in their power of 
evading it, and many means they would 

ossess. The Company might be allowed, 
I believe they are by the tenor of their 
present charter, the power of sending to 
England persons who misbehave; but 
many ways might be contrived by such 
persons to elude the authority of the Com- 
pany in this instance, by making them- 
selves suitors or defendants, or procuring 
means to be summoned as witnesses, or 
other contrivances that should put them 
under the protection and authority of the 
supreme court. According to the terms 
of the present question it does not appear 
that tnere shall be any exception; but if 
licences are to be granted by the present 
charter, there is no power in the Company 
or the government to recall those licences, 
and they may appeal to them against the 
authority of the government. I mean by 
all I have said, to impress upon your lord- 
ships a distinction which prevails in my 
mind between a liberty allowed to indi- 
viduals by the actual authority of the go- 
vernment there, and a licence granted from 
a superior authority ; the first may be re- 
voked, and the government will hold a 
perpetual controul over them, which they 
will not possess in the other case. My 
lords, I am a very old servant of the Com- 
pany, and may naturally be supposed to 
have my mind biassed by that circum- 
stance ; but I possess as strong a proof as 
I believe it is possible to give of the truth 
of the opinion which I have delivered 20 
yearsago: the same opinion was delivered 
in an address to the chairman or chairmen 
of the court of directors, at the time when 
the present charter was under deliberation, 
in which I attempted to impress upon the 
minds of the court of directors, for whose 
perusal it was ultimately intended, the 
necessity of guarding their interests against 
the practice, which was then beginning 
to prevail, of Europeans, licensed or unli- 
censed, forming establishments in the 
country belonging to the Company’s do- 
minion, and urging, as I recollect, the pro- 
priety and necessity of providing against 
such mischiefs, as I apprehended would 
result from them, in the charter then under 
Consideration. I have no copy of the let- 
ter, and can only advert with certainty to 
the identity of it, and to its general sub- 
stance. Ihave reason in my recollection 
to believe that it was approved by the 
court of directors; that it was shewn to 
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and approved by t‘e gentleman who then 
presided over the board of commissioners 
appointed for the affairs of India; and I 
have a pleasure in believing, and almost 
knowing, that he approved it. A clause 
was inserted in the act of parliament, and 
in the charter constituted under the sancs 
tion of it, by which it was enacted, that 
no British subjects, not being in the service 
of the Company, should be allowed to re- 
side in Ind‘a for the purpose of carrying 
on their trade there, but within the pre- 
cincts of their principal settlements, ex- 
cept such persons as had obtained licences 
from the Company, or from the governor- 
general or governor; this exception ap- 
peared to me to defeat every purpose of 
the prohibitory clause, since the persons 
so patronized would go out armed with 
powers that no others possessed, and 
which none would dare to resist, under 
the idea that in opposing them they op- 
posed the will of their patrons, and that 
the persons so favoured would be capable 
of doing more mischief in the country 
than if all Englishmen were indiscrimi- 
nately let loose upon it. I had done all 
that was within my slender means to pre- 
vent the evil; I waited till another occa- 
sion occurred to bring it again before the 
notice of the court of directors, as an in- 
cidental subject of another letter; this let- 
ter was dated the 12th March 18¢2. On 
the 28th of February 1812, I again indi- 
rectly addressed the court of directors by 
the like official channel of the present 
chairman, in which I reiterated the subject, 
remonstrating particularly against the ex- 
ception made from the general prohibition, 
and accompanied my remonstrance with 
a series of restrictions which I thought 
might prevent the occurrence of the same 
evils; those restrictions I have alluded to 
in a former part of my evidence, but re- 
peat that I think neither they, nor any 
that might be added to them, would now 
be of any avail. 1 have humbly mention- 
ed this circumstance, as a proof that this 
is no novel opinion of mine, nor assumed 
for the present occasion, but an. opinion 
delivered through a series of attempts in 
the course of twenty years, in which I 
have uniformly held it. The evils which 
] portended from the licentious intercourse 
of British subjects in India, were then 
mentioned by me as deductions in argu- 
ment. Your lordships will have oppor- 
tunities of knowing from more recent evi- 
dence than mine, whether the evils which 
I have thus portegded have actually come 
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to pass or not; and the records of the 
Company will prove or disprove the same. 
If it shall appear from those evidences that 
such consequences have happened, what 
I had before declared can no longer be 
considered as argumentative, but as pre- 
dictive, and will afford an irrefragable 
proof that such effects must follow from 
such premises. 

Are you then of opinion, that in the 
event of a free trade, if laws or regulations 
were made in this country to confine the 
residence of the free traders or their agents 
to our principal settlements, it would be 
extremely difficult praciically to enforce 
such regulations, if not impossible ?—I 
think difficult, and I believe impossible. 

If there were any considerable increase 
in the intercourse of Englishmen with the 
natives of India, are you of opinion that 
it would have an ill effect upon the opi- 
nions of the natives of India relative to the 
character of Englishmen ?— Most undoubt- 
edly they would naturally draw their opi- 
nion of the character of the country from 
the conduct of those with whom they 
were immediately conversant, and every 
act of injustice, for which they could re- 
ceive no redress, would dwell upon their 
minds, with a strong prejudice against the 
government itself, supposing it to permit 
them. 

Are you of opinion that such an idea so 
generated in the minds of the natives 
might eventually be prejudicial to the sta- 
bility of the British government in India? 
—A strong armed force may be sufficient 
to suppress, and keep down any spirit of 
revolt arising in the minds of the people. 
We must always keep up a strong stand- 
ing force in that country; but so much 
depends for the peace of the country anil 
the stability of the government upon the 
attachment of the people, that it would be 
very unsafe and impolitic to trust to that 
security only. Our government is not to 
expect that it shall always remain ina 
state of peace with its neighbours: I am 
not sure that we should wish to remain so; 
but in a general disaffection of the people, 
a state of external warfare would be liable 
to internal danger; in short, I do not be- 
lieve that any nation upon earth is safe 
from the worst effects which may follow 
from a general discontent of its people. 

In the event of a free trade, if any acts 
of violence were committed against the 
— or families of the natives, either 

y the free traders, their agents, or their 


ships’ crews at any great distance from 
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the presidencies, does it not appear to you 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
the natives to obtain justice against those 
violences ?—I believe I have said so, if J 
did, I repeat it. 

Are you of opinion that in the event of 
a free trade between this country and Bri- 
tish India, the demand for British manu- 
factures would be increased in any mate- 
rial degree in that country ?—I believe 
not, I do not know why it should ; it may 
cause a greater influx of British goods into 
that country, but it cannot increase the 
wants of the people to possess them. 

Are the mass of the population in that 
country in any condition, if they wished it, 
to purchase British manufactures? — British 
manufactures, like all other articles of com- 
merce, must be such, as wil! minister either 
to the wants or tothe luxuries of the people. 
I must confine my observations to the coun- 
tries that are immediately under the domi- 
nion of the Company, and which I best 
know. The poor of India, who are the peo- 
ple,have no wants; unless the scanty rags of 
cloth which they wear, their huts and sim- 
ple food, may be considered as such, and 
those they have upon the ground which 
they tread upon. ‘The next class above 
the poor, are the wealthy Hindoos, occu- 
pying the rank of zemindars, and the of- 
ficers of the collections; those men are as 
simple in their habits almost as the poor ; 
they want nothing that our skips can fur- 
nish them. That class of the inhabitants 
who formerly might have been the pur- 
chasers of European merchandize, such as 
articles of show, furniture, and dress, have 
now scarcely any existence, I mean the 
Mahometans; few now remain besides 
the pensioners that were left upon the 
bounty of the government ; few of whom 
I should suppose now survive. What 
articles of ours could find their way to 
the courts that are independent of our 
authority, I know not; the knowledge of 
those will depend upon more recent in- 
formation than mine. 

When you were in India, did the more 
opulent people in that country seem to 
acquire any taste for European habits, or 
manufactures, by intercourse with Euso- 
peans ?—Certainly, some did: this effect 
too, I must confine tothe Mussulinen, and 
chiefly to the Mussulmen at the courts of 
the different princes in the country; I 
wish to be understood to mean the articles 
themselves, and not the modes of us:ng 
them, except the articles of furniture of 
trinkets of different kinds, 
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Do the domestics of Englishmen in 
India appear to acquire any of the habits or 
manners of their masters >——By domestics, 
] suppose to be meantthe native domestics ; 
they remain the same in all the habits of 
life as they were before they entered into 
the English service. The domestics im 
India are not inmates of the same family 
with their masters as in England; they 
reside at home in their own families, and 
only attend in the day time, or occasion- 
aily when they are required to attend, 
but are still attached to their own homes. 

During the time that you were in India, 
did the market for European commodities 
appear to you to be generally adequate 
to the demand for those commodities in 
India ?—I have always considered them 
to be so. 

Upon the whole, are you of opinion 
that any consid-rable increase in any way 
of the intercourse between the natives of 
this country and the natives of British 
India might be dangerous both to the in- 
habitants there, and to the government 
there ?—=I believe so, I fecl an assured 
belief that it would be so. 


Examined by the Committee. 


In speaking of the probability of a de- 
mand for British and European articlgs in 
India, did you mean to state that no coun- 
tries adjoining India are likely to make 
any further demands for British and Eu- 
ropean articles ?—No; it was always my 
wish, and as far as my power extended, it 
was my endeavour, to explore the possibi- 
lities of extending our commercial inter- 
course with other countries, both border- 
ing upon India, and remote from it, but 
within our commercial reach for that pur- 
pose. I ata very early period seized an 
incidental occasion which was offered 
to me, of introducing a communication 
with the countries of Bootan and Thi- 
bet, and had at one time succeeded, or 
thought I had succeeded, so far as to af- 
ford an opening to a remote intercourse 
with China; the death of the ‘Lama of 
Thibet, I had found means to em- 
ploy as an agent of this design, with other 
Circumstances not necessary to be men- 
tioned here, defeated that purpose, and all! 
my hopes connected with it: I made 
a similar attempt to establish a commer- 
cial intercourse with Egypt, and another 
with Cochin China; all proved abortive. 
I think that a more effective government 
than that which I possessed, might in this 
Way’ open new channels of trade, to the 
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great benefit of the Company and of the 
British nation; but it is only by the au- 
thority of the Company through their 
established agents, that these ends could 
be accomplished. 

Do you consider the supreme authority 
now vested in the Company, and that of 
the courts of law now established in India 
to be insufficient, if duly administered, 
to secure redress for the natives from any 
injuries to which they may be subjected 
in their intercourse with Europeans of any 
description, even if such Europeans should 
happen not to be servants of the Com- 
pany ?—I am afraid they are not sofficient. 

Are you of opinion that no extension of 
the present system of the administration 
of justice in India could be made equal to 
that purpose ?—I am not sure whether it 
is my opinion that any addition to the 
powers, which the supreme court of justice 
at present possess, would be either ade- 
quate to the intended purposes, or would 
not rather prove more injurious than the 
present state of it: I should fear to assert 
an opinion that may not be supported by 
other witnesses before your lordships ; 
but with all the veneration which I feel 
for the laws of this country, I do not think 
them a blessing for those we possess abroad. 
I think every instance of counteraction 
between the two powers more hurtful to 
the government than conducive to the ends 
of justice. I think that the powers of our 
government are not sufficiently strong, 
nor sufficiently independent, 

Would the introduction of a church 
establishment into the British territories in 
the Kast Indies, probably be attended with 
any consequences which would be inju- 
rious to the stability of the government of 
India?~I bave understood that a great 
fermentation has arisen in the minds of 
the natives of India who are subject to the 
authority of the British government, and 
that not partial, but extending to a!l our 
possessions, arising trom a belief, however 
propagated, that there was an intention In 
this government to encroach on tbe reli- 
gious rights of the people. From the in- 
formation of persons who have recently 
come from the different establishments of 
India, your lordships will easily know 
whether such apprehensions still subsisted 
when they left it, or whetber the report of 
themis groundless; but if such apprehen- 
siens do exist, every thing that the irrita- 
ble minds of the people can connect with 
that will make an impression upon them, 
wr OF will adopt as certain assurances 
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of it. So far only, considering the ques- 
tion as a political one, I may venture to 
express my apprehension of the conse- 
quences of such an establishment at this 
particular season ; in no other light am I 
permitted to view it; but I can conceive 
that in a proper time and season it would 
be advantageous to the interests of reli- 
gion, and highly creditable to the Com- 
pany and to the nation, if the ecclesias- 
tical establishment in India were ren- 
dered complete in all its branches. [The 
witness is directed to withdraw. } 


Then Wittiam Cowper, esq. is called 
in; and, having been sworn, is exa- 
mined as fojlows: 


(By Counsel.) How long were you in 
the service of the Company ?—About 32 
years, in the province of Bengal. I 
was also for a short time in the province 
of Oude, at the court of the Nabob Vizier. 
During five years I held the office of pre- 
sident of the board of revenue; and I 
was, during the last ten years, a member 
of the supreme council. 

Had you great opportunities of ascer- 
taining what would be the effect of an in- 
creased facility of intercourse between 
British subjects and the native inhabitants 
of British India ?—I apprehend that the 
effect of such increased intercourse would 
be to distur) the peace of the country; it 
would assuredly have the effect of em- 
barrassing and perplexing the local go- 
vernment and the public functionaries. 

Do you conceive that those effects, 
which you apprehend, would have their 
origin in the peculiarities of the native 
character and habits?—I do; the first 
probable effect of this novelty would be to 
excite general alarm among the natives 
wherever these new adventurers, or as they 
would probably deem them new settlers, 
should arrive. Uninformed asthe European 
must be of every thing that it was import- 
ant to him to know of the habits, the cus- 
toms, the prejudices, the peculiarities, the 
Jaws, and the religion, both of the Maho- 
medan and Hindoo inhabitants, he would 
ignorantly in a thousand ways be exposed 
to violate some and give offence in others ; 
it cannot be supposed that some violences 
would not be committed by the European: 
this would tend to exasperate both the 
Hindoo and Mussulman population, and 
supposing that those adventurers were 
multiplied to the extent that the question 
I imagine intends, would Jead to universal 
disorder, anarchy, and confusion in the 
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interior, infallibly as I should think, I 
beg I may be understood as confining 
myself strictly in any evidence I may give 
before the Committee, to the kingdom of 
Bengal, which is divided into the pro- 
vinces of Bengal Proper, the province of 
Bahar, and the province of Orissa. 

You have described the probable effect 
of an unrestrained intercourse between 
British subjects and natives through all 
the provinces of Bengal ; do you appre- 
hend thatthe same effect would in any 
degree follow from a considerable relax- 
ation of those restraints under which the 
intercourse now subsists between the two 
races, even supposing the intercourse not 
to be completely restrained ?—Propor- 
tionably, all these evils I apprehend would 
arise from such relaxation of those regu- 
lations. 

Supposing British subjects to be al- 
lowed a free access to the port of Calcutta, 
but to be confined within certain limits of 
that port, do you apprehend that such an 
intercourse between British subjects and 
the natives would lead to any evil effects? 
—lI apprehend very little; they could 
have no intercourse, under those circum- 
stances, but with the town of Calcutta. 

Are you of opinion, that, in the event of 
a free trade it would be possible to confine 
Europeans within those narrow limits de- 
scribed in the last question ?—I should 
think it would certainly be possible to do 
so, but very difficult, and in proportion as 
the influx of Europeans should be great. 

Are you enabled to state from your own 
experience, whether there appears any 
great, or any increasing disposition in the 
native inhabitants of British India to use 
the commodities of Europe ?—I think not. 
Undoubtedly all their habits and preju- 
dices go to prevent them from taking off 
such commodities in any quantities; a 
large proportion of those commodities 
they might be led to reject from their 
habits and prejudices; even their religion: 
for instance, the whole Mussulman popu- 
lation would never touch any thing that 
was made of hair, from the apprehension 
that it might have proceeded ie the hog 
or swine, and would be induced to reject 
every commodity of that kind, unless 
they could have the most perfect assurance 
that there was no such danger to be ap- 
prehended, and so of other fabrics: but I 
should apprehend that the greatest ob- 
stacle to the purchase of European com- 
modities by the natives of India, would 
proceed from their poverty, which utterly 
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puts it out of their power to indulge them- 
selves in any such luxuries; the vast mass 
of population of India are extremely poor ; 
and the wages of labour very low. 

Are the manners and habits of that 
people capricious or constant ?—Constant ; 
I might almost say unalterable. 

Supposing that the use of European 
commodities in that country is greatly 
extended, do you suppose that this effect 
is possible without a very extensive inter- 
course between British subjects and the 
native population ?— Undoubtedly not : I 
have no reason to believe that there is any 
want of a sufficient supply of European 
commodities to answer all the purposes of 
the English population. In Calcutta, and 
some few of the larger cities, a few articles 
might be taken off by the natives; in 
Calcutta, by the Hindoos chiefly, they 
were in the use of decorating their houses 
and their temples during their festivals 
with mirrors and lustres of European ma- 
nufacture: some few close carriages are 
also used by the natives in Calcutta, 

Supposing that any extended use of 
European commodities in that couniry is 
likely, du you imagine it would take place 
without involving all those hazards which 
you have descrived as likely to arise from 
an unrestrained intercourse ?—Undoubted- 
lynot. Acraffic with the natives to the ex- 
tent which the question supposes, must 
necessarily include the distribution of 
European adventurers over the whole face 
of the country, as T know not bow other- 
wise they could possib:y find a mart for 
their commodities; and even then, think, 
Tam warranted in siying, that not one in 
two thousand, upon the aguregate of two- 
and-thirty lions, which may be possibly 
the population of Bengal and its depen- 
dencies, would be found to take off a 
sing'e article of the description mentioned 
in the question, 

In the event therefore of a free trade 
between the ports of this country and the 
ports of Briish India, do you conceive 
there is much prospect of an extended use 
of British manufactures or commodities in 
that country ?—I certainly do not. 

Do you suppose therefore that any ad- 
vantages could possibly result from the 
experiment of an open trade, which would 
not be inuch more than counterbalanced 
by the dangers you state yourself to ap- 
prehend from that intercourse ?—I think 
the advantages would be more than coun- 
terbalanced by the dangers. 

While you resided in India, did the use 
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of European commodities, and the demand 
for them, on the part of the native popula- 
tion, in your apprehension, increase ?— 
Not on the part of the native population. 
Certainly it increased so far as the settle- 
ment was increased ; when I left that set- 
tlement in 1801, Calcutta was six times 
the size it was in the year 1769, when I 
arrived there. 


Examined by the Committee. 


During the time that you resided in 
India, did not the number of European in- 
habitants greatly increase ?>—lt did. 

Did any inconvenience in your know- 
ledge arise from that increase of Esropean 
inhabitants ?—Very little in Calcutta, 

Were there not regulations and re- 
straints under which the Europeans not in 
the service of the Company resided in the 
interior ?—There were. 

Were they found effectual for preventing 
any serious inconvenience ?—They cer- 
tainly were; now and then of course mis- 
chievous spirits were found there, and then 
it became necessary for the government 
to exert the power which was given them 
by act of parliament to remove such 
persons. 

Was the existing authority of the go- 
vernment sufficient for that purpose ?—It 
certainly was ; though of course, being 
rather an invidious power, it was very re- 
luctantly exercised, and always with great 
caution. 

Did any inconvenience arise at Calcutta 
from the intercourse the Americans had 
for the purposes of trade there ?—Not that 
I ever heard of. [The witness is directed 
towithdraw.] 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 5. 


Minutes oF EvipENct TAKEN BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HoUusE oF 
Commons ON THE East INDIA Company’s 
Arrairs. (Continued.] The House hav- 
ing again reso!ved itself into a Committee 
of the whole House on the Affairs of the 
East India Company, Mr. Lushington in 
the chair, 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Joun Matcoim, was 
called in, and examined as tollows: 


Mr. Adam.]—Have you not been in the 
military service of the East India Com- 
pany, vpon the Madras establishment ?— 
i have been. I arrived in India in 1783, 


| aud have been ever singe that in the service 
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of the Company.—I returned from India 
about eight months ago. 

Have your services in India been such 
as to aiford you the means of general in- 
formation with regard to the state of all 
the settlements under the government of 
the Company '—'They have, having been 
employed in each.—I was resident at 
Mysore nearly nine years, but having 
been employed on various other political 
missions, I only resided there 14 or 15 
months.— During the last 14 years that I was 
in India, I was employed upon 13 distinct 
political missions, which missions led me 
almost over every part of India, both 
Bengal and Madras ; and three of them 
were to Persia, over which country I have 
travelled. During those missions I have 
conducted negociations with almost all the 
principal courts in India. I have resided 
at the principal settlements, as well as 
most of the principal towns and military 
cantoaments in India.—From_ understand- 
ing several of their languages, and having 
had a great deal of intercourse with the 
natives of India, during the whole of my 
residence in that country, I had opportu- 
nities, which i endeavoured to take advan- 
tage of, to become acquainted with the 
manners and habits of all classes of suciety 
in that country. 

From that knowledge, can you state 
how far an unlimited and unrestrained re- 
sort of British subjects, or Europeans, to 
India, would affect the Indian govern- 
ment ?—If by unlimited and unrestrained 
is meant, that persons going there should 
be merely subject to the general law of 
the land, and not under specific restrictions 
of the local government, there can be no 
doubt that the resort to every place, ex- 
cept those settlements at which British 
courts of law were established, would be 
very mischievous, and ruinous to the go- 
vernment. 

By unlimited and unrestrained is meant, 
that the state of India with regard to go- 
vernment and the restrictions and regula- 
tions aré to remain as they are, but that 
the trade is to permit an intercourse of 
Europeans, and British subjects particu- 
larly, with India without limitation, and 
without the power of restraining them from 
going there, or preventing them from trad- 
ing when they are there, in the interior or 
elsewhere, any where in India within the 
Company’s limits; subject to that expla- 
nation, what effect do you think such an 
intercourse would have, under the circum- 
stances described, upon the state of the 
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Company’s government in India ?—I think 
of all the powers which are vested in the 
local government, there is none more es- 
sential to its existence in full vigour and 
force, than that which enables them to 
restrain the local residence of every indi- 
vidual European to particular parts of the 
empire: if British subjects were allowed 
to go in the manner described to India, 
the effects would be various, agreeably to 
the places to which they went; if to the 
presidencies where British courts of law 
are established, there would be no other 
danger, I conceive, resulting from them, 
but what might arise from their great 
numbers, and the changes in the condition 
of the society, and eventually and gradu- 
ally of the government, from that circum- 
stance; but if they went to any ports 
where there was no established authority 
to controul them, and if they proceeded 
into the interior of the country, there 
would no doubt be much mischief arising 
from those quarrels which must inevitably 
ensue with the natives, which mischief 
would vary from a hundred loca! causes 
connected with the character of the na- 
tives of the places to which they resorted, 

Describe what you consider to be the 
prevailing character of the Hindoos ?— 
Tie character of the diflerent classes of 
Hindoos, which compose a great propor- 
tion of the population of the subjects of 
the British government in India, varies in 
different parts of that empire, perhaps as 
much, if not more, than the nations of 
Europe do from each other: under the 
Bengal establishment, there are two de- 
scriptions of Hindoos, of a very distinct 
race: below Patna, the race of Hindoos 
called Bengalese, I consider to be weak 
in body and timid in mind, and to be in 
general marked by the accompaniments of 
timidity, which are fraud and servility ; [ 
think, as' far as my observation went, this 
class appeared to diminish, both in their 
bodily strength and their mental qualities, 
as they approached the coast; and those 
below Calcutta, are, I think, in character 
and appearance, among the lowest of all 
our Hindoo subjects: but from the mo- 
ment that you enter the district of Bahar, 
or rather the district of Benares, through- 
out all the territories in that quarter sub- 
ject to the Company and their dependent 
ally the nabob of Oude, and tie Douab, 
the Hindoo inhabitants are a race of men, 
generally speaking, not more distinguished 
by their lofty stature, which rather ex- 
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frame of body, which in almost all is in- 
ured to martial toil by exercises (I speak 
more particularly of the Rajpoots, who form 
a considerable proportion of this popula- 
tion) than they are for some of the finest 
qualities of the mind; they are brave, 
generous, and humane, and their truth is 
as remarkable as their courage ; the great 
proportion of the army of the Bengal es- 
tablishment is composed of these men, and 
it is remarkable there are few corporal 
punishments in that army, the slightest 
reproach being in fact felt as the greatest 
punishment is among orher nations. Ii is 
more than half a century since the army 


there is no instance of any officers being 
more sincerely attached to their men than 
the British oflicers have heen, during the 
whole of that period, to the Hindoo native 
soldiery of that part of Lidia; and tt was 
within my knowledge that this class of 
men possessed, not only the esteem, but 
the affection of the Jate lord Lake, which 
nothing could have gained them but the 
qualities I have described. I have spoken 
more to the military class of Hindoos than 
tu the others, because I] am more ac- 
quainted with them; but from all [ ever 
heard of the character of those who follow 
civil pursuits, it is much the same, allow- 
ing for the difference of the habits of life, 
az that cf the Bengal sepoys. On the 
coast of Coromandel the Hindoo is a 
weaker man than the Rajpoot; but still 
there are many classes among them who 
are highly respectable. On the other side 
of India, under the presidency of Pombay, 
the Hindoos, inhabitants of Guzerat, our 
lately acquired provinces, are chiefly 
Mahrattas, and from all I have heard or 
seen of them, are much superior to the in- 
habitants that 1 have described along the 
coast of Bengal, and even to those along 
the coast of the Carnatic. 

Do you consider that the influx of 
Europeans in the manner described in a 
former question, would be attended with 
the evils which you apprehend ?—I cer- 
tainly do; the servile and submissive cha- 
racter of certain classes of the Hitndoos, 
would invite an oppression that would be 
attended with bad effects to the general 
character of our nation; and the high 
feelings of the other class would be certain 
to produce broils and quarrels with per- 
sons, who, by the question, I am led to 
suppose must in general be ignorant of 
their language and habits. 

Do you conceive that those evils would 
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be likely to be aggravated in any respect 
by the manner in which the natives of 
India consider their women, and persons 
of the female sex, under their protection, 
as objects of affection and regard ?—Most 
undoubtedly, and more particularly with 
the Mahomedans. 

What are the circumstances in the cha- 
racters or manners of the Mahomedans, in 
this respect, that would render that evil 
more likely in their case than in the case 
of the Hindoos?—Because I think that 
race of men have (if 11 is possible) a still 
more violent jealousy of the character of 


their women than the Hindoos. 
of Bengal was first formed, and | believe | 


liave you had any opportunity of con- 
sidering how far such an influx of Euro- 
peans as has been described might af- 


‘fect that particular part of the country 


where you were appointed political re- 
sident?—There were, as jar as I can res | 
member, no Europeans in Mysore, out of 
the service, during the time that I was re- 
sident, except one or two suttlers in the mi- 
litary cantonment ; and I certainly should 
have hesitated in recommending to go- 
vernment that any should have been allow- 
ed to reside there, because I deem it an 
essential principle to prevent by every 
means the occurrence of those disputes 
and quarrels between Europeans and na- 
tives, which never can happen without 
a certain degree of bad tendency to- 
wards the general character of our na- 
tion, and as far as that is concerned, must 
in acertain degree be burtful to our go- 
vernment; and this was more particularly 
the case in Mysore, in which all such dis- 
putes and quarrels gave rise to political 
discussion, as that country is under the 
dominions of a prince virtually dependent 
perhaps upon our government, but cer- 
tainly not directly subject to its authority. 

Have you known, during your residence 
in the Mysore country, any disputes be- 
tween natives and young European oflicers ? 
—Such were very frequent; in most 
cases they proceeded trom the violence 
of the European officer, or his ignorance 
of the manners and language of the inha- 
bitants. 

Do you think that Europeans out of the 
service of the Company, ignorant of the 
language of the natives, and going into the 
Mysore or any other part of India, are 
likely to get into disputes with the natives ; 
and why ?—If it frequently occurs that 
officers who are under all the restraint of 
severe military discipline, are embroiled 
in such disputes, I-conceive persons not ip 
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the service, and equally ignorant of their 
manners and customs, would be still more 
liable to be so: one prominent cause of 
such persons being involved in disputes, 
wili be the native interpreters, whom they 
employ as the medium of their communi- 
cations, such persons, who generally speak 
broken English, are one of the lowest and 
most fraudulent classes of the community ; 
their object is to derive a livelihood by 
cheating both the European by whom they 
are employed, and the native with whom 
he has any concern ; and they have always 
art enough to direct the rage in which the 
European is, at being defrauded, against 
the person with whom, from ignorance of 
their language, he cannot directly com- 
municate. 

State whether the general population 
of India are likely to become customers 
for European commodities ?—If by the 
general population of India is meant 
(which I suppose it is) the great mass, 
there is no doubt they are not likely to 
become customers for European articles, 
because they do not possess the means to 
purchase them, even if, from their present 
simple habits of life aud attire, they re- 
quired them.—lI believe (for I have not 
very minute knowledge upon the subject) 
that the wages of labour and the pay of 
manufacturers differ in avery great degree 
over different parts of India, but that in no 
part is it sufficient to enable them to pur- 
chase luxuries; and such they consider 
every European article. 

Is it the practice for the Indians of 
higher rank and greater wealth, to apply 
their superfluous wealth in the purchase 
of European commodities ?—In the prin- 
cipal settlements and at some of the larger 
towns under the dominions of the British 
government, there are many natives who 
purchase articles of luxury, such as broad 
cloths, watches, and various articles of that 
kind; but I do not think such can be said 
to apply their superfluous wealth, that is 
more generally expended in feasts, mar- 
riages, and other things more connected 
with the usages and manners of their own 
country. I have known some who imi- 
tated (to flatter their superiors) European 
manners, and adopted almost their dress ; 
but such, when they were Hiudoos and 
Mahomedans, generally appeared to me to 
lose in the value of their own class, by a 
departure from the usages. The rich set- 
tlement of Bombay is perhaps an excep- 
tion to this rule: the Parsees, who are 
extremely wealthy, and a perfectly dis- 
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tinct class, have assimilated more with the 
European character than perhaps any other 
race in India, and they spend a great 
deal of money in furnishing houses, and 
purchasing carriages and other luxuries of 
a similar description; many of them are 
in the habit, I believe, of ordering very 
large supplies of articles from England, 
both for their own use and for sale, for 
they are almost all merchants, I have 
understood that the late nabob of the Car. 
natic had a vanity in purchasing many 
European articles; and I believe that the 
present nabob of Lucknow, Sadit Alli 
Cawn, and his predecessor, have pur- 
chased more European articles than all 
the rest of the persons in their dominions, 
put together; a conduct which has no 
doubt proceeded as much from the vanity 
of making the collection, as from any use 
to which they could be put. 

Are you able to state whether the pre- 
sent mode of supplying, and the amount 
of suppiy of English and European arti- 
cles sent to India, has been sutlicient or 
more than suflicient to supply the de- 
mands of the natives?—I never was at 
any principal town, or any military can- 
tonment, in British India (and I have been 
at must) that I did not see a superabun- 
dant supply of such articles, and which 
the natives might have purchased, if they 
chose. 

Have you any access to know, from the 
situations you have been in in Persia, whe- 
ther the Company have taken every means 
in their power to push the sale of Huro- 
pean commodities in that quarter of the 
east; and if you have, state what the 
efiect of those efforts has been ?—When 
I went on my first mission to Persia in 
1800, I was directed by the supreme go- 
verninent of India to attend to any in- 
structions I might receive from the go- 
vernment of Bombay, and that govern- 
ment furnished me with every information 
upon the former trade with Persia, and 
earnestly desired my attention to the ob- 
ject of finding a mart for any European 
goods, but particularly woollens; and I 
had an opportunity of knowing, that so 
eager was their desire at that period to 
promote the sale of woollens in that quar- 
ter, that their agent at Bushire had been 
allowed to sell them at a rate, and upon a 
credit, the result of which was a very 
considerable loss to government: I made 
every inquivy that was possible; and in 
concluding the commercial treaty, ob- 
tained some diminution of the duties, but 
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do not believe there was any increased 
sale: the north-western part of Persia, in 
which the court resides, is partly supplied 
with woollens and other European articles 
from Astracan, by the Caspian sea, and 
even British woollens are imported by that 
quarter.—I took every means within my 
power to promote a general intercourse 
between the two countries, and to give 
every facility to the sale of every article 
both European and Indian ; and I had the 
satisfaction of believing, that by my en- 
deavours the trade of indigo, which had 
before chiefly gone through Cabul to Per- 
sia, was turned to the port of Calcutta. 

Have you found it practicable to pro- 
mote the sale of English and European 
commodities there?—I had no means of 
promoting the sale farther than by esta- 
blishing that intercourse which rendered 
the communication more amicable and 
easy ; the trade was perfectly open to 
Bushire, and being carried on chiefly by 
Persian merchants themselves, who had 
resort to every port in India, I can have 
no doubt they carried every article to their 
own country that would produce them 
profit; but the consumption of European 
articles in Persia, with the single excep- 
tion of woollens, is, I believe, very trifling, 
chiefly on account of the general poverty 
of the mass of the community, and also 
from their own country furnishing all such 
articles as are necessary for their habits 
of life. 

Besides the poverty of the country and 
of the people, does not the insecurity at- 
tending the conveyance of commodities 
from one part of Persia to another, tend 
very much to prevent the sale of Euro- 
pean commodities there ?—That no doubt 
must tend generally to interrupt the com- 
mercial intercourse of the country, for till 
within the last 15 years Persia had been 
in a most unsettled state for a very long 
period ; but that kingdom has been lately 
comparatively tranquil and settled. 

You have mentioned the Parsees; are 
they not a sma!l tribe confined to the 
small island of Bombay ?—They are con- 
fined as a community to a part of the 
country of Guzerat and Bombay, they 
are certainly only a small tribe compara- 
tively with any other class in India; I do 
not know their numbers established on the 
sea coast of Guzerat and Bombay. 

Can you state what proportion of that 
number may be of the higher orders, who 
dealt in the luxuries of European commo- 
dities?—I cannot; but those were in a 
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comparatively small proportion to the 
numbers of their own community, only 
the most wealthy. 

Can you state whether, for the purpose 
of European or British consumption in the 
principal settlements of the Company in 
India, Indian artisans, or manufacturers of 
European commodities, have established 
themselves in those settlements ?—They 
have; but the great proportion of such 
articles are manufactured under the direc- 
tion at least of European artisans, who are 
settled at the various presidencies. 

Have European -artisans began to settle 
there, and to carry on their trades ?>—They 
have ; in the different settlements of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, are to be 
found coach-makers, upholsterers, boot 
and shoe-inakers, leather manufactories of 
all kinds, particularly at Madras; watch- 
makers, silversmiths, all Europeans, with 
native workmen. 

Do the produce of those manufactures 
tend to diminish the consumption of Eu- 
ropean commodities sent from Europe ?— 
They must, no doubt, have that tendency 
in a very considerable degree; and they 
are (as far as I could judge) extending as 
fast as Europeans come out to direct them. 

You have said, that the artisans are Eu- 
ropeans with Indian workmen; from your 
observation, are not the Indians extremely 
ready in learning any handicraft art, and 
have they not been enabled to make those 
articles to very considerable perfection ? 
—They are extremely apt at learning all 
such trades; various manufactures have 
been established ; leather in all its 
branches is manufactured at a tannery 
established at Madras, at which they make 
military accoutrements, boots, shoes and 
other articles, even to ladies’ gloves; car- 
riages and other articles are made in very 
great perfection: many of the half cast, 
or children of European fathers and native 
mothers, are employed in such trades. 

From this aptitude on the part of the 
Indians, is it not likely that they would, 
in process of time, supply themselves with 
all such articles, to a diminution of Euro- 
pean importation to India?—There can 
be no doubt they would; I should con- 
ceive, from the price of labour, that they 
will be enabled to make those articles 
cheaper ; I mean all such articles as the 
nature of the climate will admit of their 
manufacturing. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 
Do you think, or not, that the majority 
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of the Hindoo population are contented 
with the British sway, at present ?—I have 
answered that question as far as I am able 
in what I stated above; they appear to 
be so, 

Do you think that the Mahomedan part 
of the population are equally contented 
and satisfied with the British sway, as that 
of the Hindoos are ?—I think it is probable 
that a great proportion of the Mahomedan 
population may not be so much content- 
ed, because they have a more recent re- 
collection than the Hindoos, of that power 
which they have lost by the introduction 
of our government. 

While the Hindoos are contented with 
the British government, do you imagine 
that any discontents or attempts, on the 
part of the Mahomedans, could seriously 
affect the British power in India?—The 
British power in India is spread over so 
vast a country, and the different provinces 
of thatempire have such a varied popula- 
tion, that it is rather difficult to answer that 
question: but there are, no doubt, pro- 
vinces in our empire, such as the Douab 
of recent acquisition, where the great ma- 
jority of the military part of the populaton 
are Mahomedans; and any insurrection 
in that province, for instance, could re- 
ceive no check from any good disposition 
of the Hindoo inhabitants. | In many 
other provinces the Hindoos form the 

reat majority, and an insurrection of the 

Tahomedans would be of comparatively 
less consequence; but I certainly con- 
ceive that the attachment of the Hindoo 
population of India is the chief source of 
our security in India. It is however to 
be remarked, that in many parts of India 
the Hindoos and Mahomedans have amal- 
gamated more than could be supposed 
from the difference of their persuasion ; 
and the Mahomedans of India have not 
only become more lax in the performance 
of their religious duties than the Maho- 
medans of neighbouring countries, but 
seem gradually to have adopted some of 
the minor usages of the Hindoos; nor is 
it unusual for Hindoo princes, such as 
Scindia and Holkar, to conciliate their 
Mahomedan subjects and troops, by pay- 
ing their devotions at the shrine of Ma- 
homedan saints, and mixing in their feasts. 

It appears, then, from what you have 
= stated, that the Mahomedans and the 

indoos live together in social habits, in 
many parts of India ?—In as social habits 
as their faith will permit. In speaking of 


the Mahomedans of India, I have been 
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led to state what I have done, from having 
had an opportunity of comparing their 
manners and usages with the Mahomedans 
of Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. 

Do you think thatthere are any motives 
by which the Mahomedans could excite in 
the Hindoos a disposition to unite with 
them in putting down the British power? 
—I conceive there areno motives but such 
as should communicate to both a common 
sentiment of alarm or indignation at the 
conduct of the British government, or at 
that of any of its delegated authorities. 

Are you of opinion that the Maho- 
medans would put down the British power 
if they could ?—I certainly do not think 
it is a common desire with the Mahome- 
dan3 in every part of India to subvert the 
British power, however it may be indulged 
by some of the turbulent of that class, and 
particularly the higher ranks, who have 
recently lost their authority; nor am I 
satisfied that all Hindoos are contented; I 
am able only to speak of the apparent ge- 
neral disposition of our subjects. 

Do you think if any ground was fur- 
nished, to enable the Mahomedans to in- 
duce the Hindoos to make common cause 
with them, that the British power must 
not be speedily overset?—I can have no 
doubt that if a cause should operate, as is 
described by that question, our authority 
could not last aday : I understand by the 
question, that by the words Mahomedans 
and Hindoos, are meant all our subjects of 
that class in India.—[The witness was di- 
rected to withdraw. ] 

The Chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


ATTAINDER OF TREASON AND FE ony 
Bitt.) Sir S. Romi!ly having moved the 
commitment of the Bull to take away cor- 
ruption of blood as a consequence of At- 
tainder of Treason or Felony, 

Mr, Yorke observed, that as it was his 
intention to oppose the Bill, he wished the 
hon, and learned gentleman, with whom 
it had originated, would fix some day for 
the discussion of the various subjects it 
involved, and which he conceived to be 
of high importance. He should then 
have an opportunity of stating bis objec- 
tions, and he might perhaps think it 
proper to move for the re-commitment of 
the Bill, with a view of proposing such 
amendments as might appear necessary. 

Sir S. Romilly could wot help expressing 
his regret that the right hon, gentleman 
had not taken opportunity of discusé 
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ing the merits of the Bill upon its second 
reading, which was unquestionably the 
proper and more regular time for bring- 
ing forward the objections which he deem- 
ed material. It was, he would say, rather 
singular that the right hon. gentleman 
should have suffered that stage of the Bill 
to pass by unnoticed, and now express his 
wish to have a day fixed for discussion. 
He had also to remark, that no specific 
objection had been advanced, which could 
justify the opposition thus attempted to be 
raised against the measure. 

Mr. Yorke contended, that in opposing 
the Bill, he merely exercised the right 
which every member possessed, of object- 
ing to any Bill, in any stage whatever 
before the House. He should not, how- 
ever, persist in his opposition on the pre- 
sent occasion, but would reserve himself 
for a full and fair discussion in the further 
progress of the measure. 

A discussion on this point ensued, in 
which sir S. Romilly, Mr. Frankland, Mr. 
Whitbread, the Solicitor General, and lord 
Castlereagh participated. Eventually the 
Bill passed through the Committee. The 
House having resumed, 

Sir S. Romally, having first moved, that 
the Report be received to-morrow,’ proe- 
ceeded to say, that he should be sorry to 
appear pertinacious in the course he felt it 
his duty to pursue; but when he had in- 
troduced the present Bill, he bad stated it 
to be connected with other measures 
which he had brought ander the conside- 
ration of the legislature, and he was 
anxious to satisfy the House, that his no- 
tions were not so extravagant as some 
hon. gentlemen supposed. ‘There were 
many persons who erroneously confounded 
corruption of blood and forfeiture toge- 
ther, whereas no two things could be more 
distinct. Forfeiture was always a punish- 
ment inflicted for an offence ; corruption 
of blood was a consequence of the feudal 
law. ‘The House must be aware that cor- 
ruption of blood was never intended as a 
punishment for an offence, for if it were, 
it would be punishing the innocent for the 
crime of the guilty, and that, sometimes, 
at the distance of half a century, when 
the original offender was dead and for- 
gotten. His hon. and learned friend had 
said, that this law had a salutary operation 
in preventing crime, from the considera- 
tion of the consequences to those who 
were nearly connected with the person 
who might otherwise commit it, but 
though he admitted this in some degree, 
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yet he could not allow it to be a justifiable 
ground for retaining the present law. It 
was a necessary consequence of all punish« 
ment, that it caused the innocent to suffer 
as well asthe guilty. In other cases there 
was the punishment of sympathy—in this 
it was different. By corruption of blood, 
if a man attainted of treason leaves a son 
who acquires a property invested in a real 
estate who dies without children, and 
leaves his property to some collateral re« 
lation, that relation cannot inherit, be- 
cause his uncle, perhaps, had committed 
a crime which subjected him to corrup- 
tion of blood. He could not be a link in 
tracing a pedigree from one remote relation 
to another. Could it be asserted, at the 
present day, that this extravagant subtlety 
and refinement should enter into the pe- 
nal code of this country ? Would any man 
be deterred from the commission of a 
crime, to which he felt strong present in- 
citement, by the remote apprehension of 
the consequences which might ensue to 
some distant relative? It was also to be 
recollected that this law did not operate 
in producing forfeiture to the king, but 
escheat to the immediate lord.—-Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone in several parts of his 
Commentaries had expressed himself hos- 
tile to this doctrine, which he spoke of as 
one that it was desirable should be ex- 
ploded.—Another objection to the law 
was the inequality of its operation, for in 
Seotland it was only made to apply to 
cases of treason by the Act of queen Anne, 
and again, it was law over all England, 
except the county of Kent. He asked, 
then, what consistency there was in not 
preventing crime in Kent as well as in the 
rest of England? In some cases also core 
ruption of blood had been taken away by 
accident, and also in some new-created 
felonies, some of which were not of the 
most venial description. Such was the 
anomaly that prevailed at present, which, 
he was sure, ought not to continue, and for 
the continuance of which, he was persuad- 
ed, before one word had been said by way 
of argument, no one just or rational cause 
could be assigned. 

Mr. Yorke considered the present pro- 
ceeding as very extraordinary, for he 
never recollected having heard the princi- 
ple of a Bill debated on the question that 
the Report should be received on the fol- 
lowing day. The hon. and learned gen. 
tleman had not said one word upon the 
question before the House, and therefore 
he really felt himself at a loss what course 
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to pursue. He was inclined to move, that 
the Report should be received that day six 
months, or that it should be rejected alto- 
gether: but his respect for the hon. and 
learned gentleman induced him to adopt 
the former course. For his part, he enter- 
tained very strong doubts astothe propriety 
of taking away corruption of blood alto- 
gether, nor was there one fact stated as a 
matter of grievance which called for the 
interposition of the House, to remove one 
of the most ancient principles of the com- 
mon law of the land. The hon. and learned 
gentleman had stated, that this Bill did not 
affect the question of forfeiture, but in his 
opinion, if it was passed, it would be found 
necessary to adopt some measure for guard- 
ing the prerogatives of the crown from being 
invaded in forfeitures. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had principally dwelt on 
some general notions of the innocent suf- 
fering for the crimes of the guilty ; but 
he must say, that in examining questions 
of ancient iaw, he was inclined to decide 
on the reasons which had induced their 
ancestors to frame it, and he was exceed- 
ingly jealous of those new lights that would 
go to establish it as a maxim, that our en- 
tire penal code was founded in cruelty and 
injustice. He was one of those who were 
prejudiced in favour of our ancient laws, 
at least, so far prejudiced, as not to ac- 
quiesce in any alteration of them, until 
some strong case was made out to con- 
vince him of its necessity. He hoped he 
need not now argue that treason was the 
greatest and most atrocious crime that 
could be committed in astate; that the 
person guilty of it was accountable for all 
the crimes attendant upon it, and that 
therefore it was an abstract of all other 
crimes. This being the case, the highest 
penalty should be attached to it; and 
sir Matthew Hale, speaking of its charac- 
ter of enormity, had said, that “ treason 
should therefore be subject to the greatest 
penalty.” Was the state to have no pro- 
tection against the greatest crime that 
could be committed within it? By the 
statute of William, the proof and the pu- 
nishment of treason had been rendered 
more difficult: and were they to withdraw 
those terrors which their ancestors had 
wisely placed around this crime? There 
was no difficulty in applying to the crown 
for restoration of blood; and the statute- 
book abounded with instances of this kind, 
full as frequent as those of an opposite 
nature. But one would be led to imagine 
that the hon. and learned gentleman was 
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proposing Bills immediately after the time 
of George the 2d, when the law was in ac- 
tive operation, Was it atime to relax 
the law against the crime of treason, when 
the memory of the rebellion in the sister 
kingdom was so recent—when it had been 
admitted, in that House, that there existed 
agitators who were anxious for the separa- 
tion of the empire? Had they forgotten 
all that had happened in the north of Eng- 
land some months ago? Surely they 
should beware how they altered those 
salutary laws, at a period when all the 
energies of the state should be excited on 
the one hand to guard against foreign ag- 
gression, and on the other against inter- 
nal commotion. The right hon. gentle- 
man concluded by moving, “ That the 
Report be brought up that day six 
months.’’ 

Mr. Preston defended the principle of 
the Bill, and denied that it interfered with 
the law of forfeiture in any respect; on the 
contrary, he maintained that it enlarged 
the rights of the crown. He then instanc- 
ed several cases, in which the law, as it 
now stood, would apply injuriously to the 
possessors of property under different 
tenures ; and concluded by saying, that, 
as a practical question, he felt himself 
bound to give the Bili his support. 

Mr. Wynn said, that though he should 
vote in favour of the Report being brought 
up to-morrow, he was not fully prepared 
to accede to the whole measure. He con- 
fessed that he had heard no argument of 
any weight against taking away corrup- 
tion of blood in cases of felony, while 
those on the opposite side appeared to be 
conclusive. But he was obliged to con- 
fess, that with all the respect he entertain- 
ed for his hon. and learned friend, the con- 
siderations which appeared satisfactory in 
the case of felony did not extend to that 
of treason. On looking back to the his- 
tory of the country, it was sufficiently 
evident that corruption of blood had ope- 
rated, and was still likely to operate, on 
that description of persons who were most 
dangerous to the state in such cases, This 
law appeared still more necessary from 
the consideration that treason, in the po- 
pular opinion, did not possess that charac- 
ter of atrocity which was attached to 
other crimes. He denied that the number 
of exceptions which appeared tothe general 
principle of this law on the statute book 
was an argument against the law ; for the 
loyalty of the son was thereby allowed to 
redeem the crime of the father, and he 
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was driven to make a merit of giving his 
services to the existing power. The pre- 
sent state of the law, which left to the cle- 
mency of the crown and of parliament, 
the means of restoring estates to those 
who by their loyalty merited that restora- 
tion, might be called a base mode of brib- 
ing loyalty : but he was willing to accept 
that mode, if no better one offered itself. 
He did not see how they could avoid the 
consequences of making children suffer 
fora parent’s default. Cicero entertained 
the same opinion, when he said, that no- 
thing was more conducive to the public 
good, than that men’s affection to the go- 
vernment should be influenced by the af- 
fection they bore to the future welfare of 
their posterity. Property, indeed, was 
the creature of law, which might attach to 
it such conditions as it thought fitting. He 
knew of no principle of common justice 
by which an elder son claimed a right 
above all his brothers: that was found- 
ed only on the common law, on a sort of 
immutable basis, and immemorial usage in 
this kingdom. He would not look back 
to the times of the Saxons, but would look 
only to the eflects of this law. If it was, 
like some others, inapplicable to existing 
circumstances, he would vote for repealing 
it: but he thought otherwise at present, 
and must continue to do so, until he heard 
more convincing arguments. He was, 
therefore, unwilling to strip the crime of 
treason of its legal consequences. 

Mr. Lockhart agreed precisely in what 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. He was aguinst doing 
away with corruption of blood altogether ; 
and was for continuing it in cases of high 
treason. He admitted, with those who had 
gone before him, that the prospect of such 
a blot in the family escutcheon might 
fairly be presumed to operate on the mind, 
and therefore was he against that part of 
the Bill which went to abolish corruption 
of blood even in cases of high treason, He 
admitted the propriety of taking away the 
corruption of blood from cases of felony. 

Mr. Wetherall observed, that all the Bills 
of his hon. and learned friend indicated 
the intention of altering the whole system 
of our criminal laws. Of that intention he 
could not approve, as he did not see the 
necessity for such a systematic alteration. 
- He contended for the propriety of not 
doing away with the corruption of blood, 
as the fear of such an affliction to their 
posterity might prevent the commission of 
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cases of high treason, he thought it very 
right to be retained. It had.been said that 
there was a difference between the laws of 
Scotland and England on: this subject, and 
that there were even different laws for dif- 
ferent counties in England ; but he would 
maintain, that, to talk of introducing new 
Acts for the purpose of smoothing down 
these differences—of equalising these laws, 
was absurd. (Hear, hear! from the Oppo~ 
sition benches.) His hon. and learned 
friend had disclaimed systematic innova- 
tion; but what other character could be 
given to the Bills introduced by him? One 
individual Bill after another had been in- 
troduced: his hon. and learned friend was 
proceeding step by step; in progress of 
time he would go round the whole circle 
of criminal code ; and by and by, if the 
House were to give way, all the laws 
would be swept into this vortex of innova- 
tion. He was not for giving up the cor- 
ruption of blood, sincerely believing in its 
necessity as now established by law; he 
should therefore support the amendment. 
The Attorney General said, he disapproved 
of the Bill: and particularly that part of 
it which went to do away with corruption 
of blood in cases of high treason; for two 
reasons, first, the prevention of corruption 
of blood ; and secondly, as to its operation 
on the mode of trial for high treason as at 
present established. Respecting the first 
point, in tracing a pedigree it undoubted- 
ly might be somewhat inconvenient to find 
that blemish which would be left by those 
who had been convicted of high treason ; 
but would that objection be suflicient tor 
abolishing what tended so essentially to 
the protection of the state as this peculiar 
mode of punishment for high treason? 
With regard to his second point, the ope- 
ration on the mode of trial, at present all 
persons accused of high treason must be 
supplied, agreeably to the 7th of king Wil- 
liam, with copies of the indictment, the 
pannel, the list of witnesses to be adduced 
against the accused, and of all the overt 
acts charged. Here there was a most ma- 
terial difference from all modes of trial for 
other crimes than that of high treason, 
solely because the conviction carried such 
effects with it; but this Bill would go to 
do away with those privileges, if the se- 
verity of the punishment by corruption of 
blood were to be swept from the statute- 
book. He disapproved of the Bill there- 
fore, because it went to take away a va- 
luable safeguard to the security of the 
state, which was a most serious inDOvations 
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Colonel Frankland said, that one objec- 
tion to the Bill, which had struck him 
very forcibly, was, that which had just 
been stated by the hon. and Jearned mem- 
ber who spoke last. But perhaps, if the 
Bill passed, it would be easy to get rid of 
the objection by altering the Act of king 
William on this subject, and if so, the la- 
bours of his hon. and learned friend would 
not be at an end. The whole of this ques- 
tion was, in his mind, set at rest by the Act 
of 1799. That Act did what lord Somers 
had not dared to do in 1708, nor lord 
Hardwicke in 1746 ; it extended the cor- 
ruption of blood in cases of high treason, 
to perpetuity, which those great men in 
former times had restricted to the life of 
the Pretender, or any of his descendants, 
from reasons of state, which existed at the 
time only. Those acts were not the fruit 
of contemplative and speculative wisdom, 
but of immediate policy, of a compromis- 
ing and temporising spirit. They wished 
to secure the Union—they were therefore 
obliged to compromise with the Scotch. 
What took place in 1799 had put the 
question at rest. It was found that a dis- 
puted succession at one time, and a dispu- 
tatious philosophy, at another, might breed 
rebellion and treason, and it was therefore 
thought necessary to provide against both 
at all times. The same arguments were, 
however, brought in array again, which 
had been before rebutted. Among these 
was the hardship done to the innocent ofl- 
spring. But to this it had been well an- 
swered, that property was the creature of 
society, and that the right of property 
could not therefore be insisted on for the 
destruction of society. Now there were 
persons tempted to the commission of this 
crime of high treason, whose minds were 
so distorted and disturbed, that they cared 
nothing about themselves, every thing 
went wrong with them, the whole world 
went wrong, all was a wide-spreading scene 
of confusion and desolation, they were 
ready to plunge blindfold and headlong 
into it, but a sudden thought shot across 
their minds—their children—their poste- 
rity—their property—what would become 
of them? Was it not a providential cir- 
cumstance, that in a case of this magni- 
tude and importance to society, where we 
had no other check upon the passions, 
where the mind was so slippery that we 
had no other hold of it, we had this sure 
one in the prospective and unalterable at- 
tachment to kindred and posterity.? This 
was equally manifest in the.case of bank~ 
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ruptcy and suicide. It was an universal 
trait of human nature. It was a conclus 
sion demonstrable from all law and all 
history. The same thing had been said 
by Cicero—amiciiores rei publice. But 
difficulties present themselves—convey-~ 
ancing difficulties; not that these were 
very important, even to those who had to 
solve them. But what were these difficul- 
ties arising from a flaw in the title of an 
estate, in competition with the mainte- 
nance of the first principles of all property, 
of all law, and all society ? The authority 
of sir William Blackstone had been re- 
ferred to as against the corruption of blood. 
But it was not fair to look at a few sen- 
tences brought in as ornamental flourishes 
at the end of a lecture, to enliven the stu- 
dents of a college. His opinion was to be 
collected from the whole bearing and tenor 
of his work, which was decidedly in favour 
of the prevailing system. In the whole 
course of this debate, not one word had 
been said about honours—were they to be 
transmitted along with the estate? Was 
the * corruption of blood’ to become a 
phrase ? Were we to teach the youth of 
this country that there was a pure, un- 
tainted, uncorrupted blood, and another 
which was corrupted and tainted? He 
should do all in his power to prevent the 
introduction of such false and degrading 
maxims, and should therefore oppose the 
present motion. He supported the Bill so 
far as it. went to do away the corruption 
of blood in cases of felony, but he thought 
it ought to be retained in cases of high 
treason. However far he might assent to 
the propriety of doing away the corruption 
of blood in cases of felony, he certainly 
could not agree to its abolition in cases of 
high treason. 

The Solicitor General rose merely for the 
purpose of not incurring the reproof which 
he had formerly received in consequence 
of his silence. He had read all the autho- 
rities upon this subject, and still maintain- 
ed the opinion he had formerly delivered. 
He could not avoid considering this Bill as 
a part of a system which it would not be 
expedient to introduce. The present Bill 
was not ‘called for by any necessity, and 
it would remove one of the safeguards of 
the constitution. This was the principal 
ground upon which he rested his opposi- 
tion to it. He had been represented as 
having said, on a former occasion, that 
many people were found ready to destroy 
themselves for the good of their families. 
He never had uttered such egregious non- 
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sense. What he had said was, that when 
lives were insured by a policy of insurance, 
the consideration of the lossthat such an 
event would produce to his family had 
often checked the band of the suicide, and 
prevented the commission of the crime. 
Sir S. Romilly replied to the various ar- 
guments which had been urged against the 
Bill. He said that his motion went to a 
general principle, to take away corrup- 
tion of blood in all cases whatever, of fe- 
Jony as well as treason; and it was only 
with respect to the latter that it was ob- 
jected to. He thought, therefore, it should 
not be entirely thrown out. Both his hon, 
friend near him, and the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Yorke) had signified 
their approbation of the principle as it ap- 
plied to all cases but treason, and he 
therefore was at a loss to know how the 
right hon. gentleman would reconcile his 
motion, to have the Bill read that day six 
months, by which it would be entirely 
lost, with his speech which approved of it 
in part. He had been accused of having 
a system, and to this charge he must plead 
guilty, if by having a system it was meant 
that in enacting or repealing one law, you 
considered the eflect it would have upon 
other laws. His hon. and learned friend 
opposite (Mr, Wetherall) had completely 
exculpated himself from this charge of 
system, when he declared that he was for | 
having one law in Kent, and another in 
Middlesex ; one law in Scotland, and ano- 
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ther in England. In another place, which 
he should not mention, it bad been ob- | 
jected to him that he had not proceeded | 
more systematically, that he bad not laid | 
down a general principle of legislation, 
and developed a regular plan of alterations — 
in our criminal law. So impossible was it 
to provide against all the objections which 
vould be made to any one who indiscreet- | 
ly offered himself in the character of a le- | 
gislator ! The hints which had been thrown | 
out about modern lights and modern phi- | 
losophy affected him but little, when he 
reflected that his opinions were confirmed 
by the authority of some of our most emi- 
nent writers. One of these was Mr. Jus- 
tice Blackstone. The corraption of blood, 
he had declared, was an injustice which 
ought to have been abolished with the 
military tenures. The late Mr. Yorke had 
been quoted against him on the subject of 
forfeitures, but unfairly. He had letters 
in his possession which had passed between 
that venerable character and sir W. Black- 
Stone, on these very expressions in his 
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Commentaries, which he did not consider 
as the mere ornaments of a college lecture. 
But it had been said, that that passage was 
of no authority whatever, thai it was a 
mere idle flourish, though the work itself 
was of great authority. On the other 
hand, it had been said by a very high ma- 
gistrate, that it was the work of a specu 
lative man in his closet. It should be res 
membered, however, that that speculative 
man had been advanced to be a judge, 
that he sat many years in a court of jus- 
tice, and that he, a little before bis death, 
corrected the ninth edition of his work, as 
he had carefully done all the preceding 
ones. He sent the proof sheet relating to 
the corruption of blood to Mr. Yorke, who 
returned for answer, “ It is one thing to 
explain the law, and another to wish to 
see it altered; the first is what I bave 
done, I have never gone farther in what I 
have written on forfeiture.” It was evi- 
dent that his opinion could not be cited 
against sir W. Blackstone, even if forfeiture 
and corruption of blood were the same 
thing; but sir W. Blackstone had himself 
as strenuously defended forfeiture as he 
had opposed the corruption of blood. His 
hon. friend (Mr. Frankland) had disco- 
vered, that the whole question was settled 
in 1799; if so, it was settled without a 
single word being said of the matter: for 
that Act related only to forfeiture. He did 
not expect the charge of innovation to be 
echoed from the hon. member who sat on 
the opposite side of the House, who had 
himself brought in one of the greatest in» 
novations in our law—the Armed District 
Bill. Neither did he expect the distine- 


| tion to be taken which a learned gentle- 


man had made use of with respect to real 
If a man held an 
estate only for a thousand years, it would 
descend in spite of the existing law. Ano- 
ther inconsistency in that law was, that it 
only applied if the person dicd intestate, 
otherwise he could leave his whole pro- 
perty to his descendants, by will. It had 


_ been objected to him, that we ought not 


on his principles to punish the guilty at 
all, because their fate atlected their rela- 
tives and friends; but it did this only in- 
directly and inevitably, frow the r sym. 
pathy with others; whereas the corrup- 
tion of blood punished the innoceut di- 
rectly and voluntarily, and the guilty only 
from. sympathy and virtoous attachment 
to those connected with them by the ties 
of blood. Why not, indeed, carry the 
reasoning a little farther, and inflict actual 
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punishment upon the relations: This had 
been formerly done. In Arnot’s cases, 
there was an account of a woman in Scot- 
land, who had been put to the torture to 
make her confess. She had firmness 
enough to resist: but she had a son of 15, 
and a daughter of 7 years old ; they were 
put to the torture also, and this was more 
than she could bear. The hon. and learned 
mover then added other arguments in sup- 
port of the Bill, and hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman would not persist in his 
amendment, particularly as he had been 
taken rather by surprize in having the de- 
bate come on to-night. 

The House divided, when there appear- 
ed, Against receiving the Report, 55; 
For it, 43; Majority, 12, The Bill is 
therefore lost. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 6. 


Minutes oF THE EVIDENCE TAKEN 
BEFORE THE Lorps CoMMITTEES ON THE 
East Inpta Company’s Arrairs (Conti- 
nued.)] The order of adjournment being 
read: the counsel are called in. 


The Right Hon. Joun Lord Teten- 
MOUTH is Called in, and, having been 
sworn by the Lord Chancellor, a 
chair is placed for his lordship near 
the table, and hislordship is examined 
as follows : 


By Counsel.] Will your lordship inform 
the Committee how long your lordship 
was in the service of the East India Com- 

any ?—About 30 years, of which period 
resdent about 24 in India. I was 
chiefly employed inthe revenue depart- 
ment, until I was appointed a member of 
the supreme council at Bengal. I was 
something more thanthree years amember 
ofthe supreme council, and about four 
and a half governor general.—I had many 
opportunities of obtaining a knowledge of 
the character of the natives of Bengal, and 
it was my constant endeavour to obtain an 
accurate knowledge of it.—I think them 
very tenacious of their peculiar habits, 
customs, and prejudices, and that a viola- 
tion of them would be strongly felt by 
them. 

In the event of the trade being opened 
between this country and India, and free 
permission granted to the natives of this 
country to enter and reside in the Bengal 
provinces at their pleasure, is it your lord- 
ship’s opinion that any serious evils are to 
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be apprehended to the peace and happi- 
ness of the natives of that part of the coun- 
try ?—An unrestrained admission of Eu- 
ropeans into the country, in the mode in 
which it has been explained by the coun- 
sel, would certainly in my opinion be at- 
tended with very great, inconvenience 
and embarrassment to the government of 
the country, and might probably be at- 
tended with mischievous and dangerous 
consequences. 

Does your lordship apprehend that 
those consequences would be dangerous to 
the peace and happiness of the inhabitants 
of the country ?—The admission of a num- 
ber of Europeans into the interior of Ben- 
gal, of people unacquainted with the habits 
and customs of the natives of that country 
and many of them entertaining a contempt 
for them, would probably be attended with 
this inconvenience, that they would often 
violate the prejudices of the natives by 
their conduct, and excite a considerable 
degree of irritation in the natives by such 
conduct; but whether it would be attend- 
ed with evil consequences to the peace of 
the country, generally speaking, I feel 
some hesitation in giving any positive 
opinion; there is another instance in 
which I think the unrestrained admission 
of Europeans in the mode pointed out 
would also be attended with bad conse. 
na that it would tend to lower the 

ritish character in the estimate of the 
natives ; and that might be deemed a dan- 
gerous effect, when the great disproportion 
between the inhabitants of India and the 
number of Europeans is taken into consi- 
deration. 

Can your lordship form any estimate of 
the proportion of the Europeans in that 
country to the natives?—Is the question 
confined to Bengal or to all India? 

It is confined to those countries with 
which your lordship is acquainted. —If the 
question referred to all India, I could 
answer it with more certainty; and I 
should say then, that I considered the 
proportion of natives to Europeans to be 
that of about two millions of natives to 
1000 Europeans. I suppose the natives 
subject to the British government in India 
to be nearly sixty millions, and the whole 
number of Europeans in all parts of India 
probably not to exceed thirty thousand. 

Supposing that irritation which your 
lordship has supposed would take place in 
the minds of the natives, from unrestrained 
intercourse with Europeans, and supposing 
that degradation of the European character 
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alluded to, do you not think it might ulti- 
mately affect the stability of the British 
empire in India?—A long course of irrita- 
tion, and an increasing sentiment of degra- 
dation, might lead to such an effect. That 
consequence would very much depend upon 
the number of Europeans so admitted into 
India, and the degree of irritation which 
they might excite; I should suppose that 
much of the evil might be corrected by 
the interposition of the governments in 
India. 

If such traders were restrained from 
proceeding into the interior of the country, 
but were permitted to resort to and reside 
in all the ports of the peninsula at will, do 
you apprehend any similar effects from 
that permission?—In that case I should 
think the etlects would be comparatively 
little. 

If Englishmen were allowed be law to 
pervade at will, and reside freely at all 
parts of the Bengal provinces, is your lord- 
ship of opinion that it would be possibly in 
the power of the supreme court at Calcutta, 
to which alone at present Englishmen are 
criminally amenable, to prevent or to 
punish the oppression of the natives by 
such persons?—The supreme court, I 
should conceive, could not act without the 
assistance of the local governments, because 
the superintendance of the police of the 
country is intrusted to officers appointed 
by the government of Bengal; and I be- 
lieve that those otlicers so appointed, 
under the denomination of magistrates, 
act also as justices of the peace. The su- 
preme court of judicature has no officers 
of its own in the interior, it could not 
therefore in the first instance restrain the 
oppressions of Europeans; if any such 
were practised, the complaint of the suf- 
ferers would probably be preferred to the 
European magistrates, who have power to 
apprehend them, and might send them to 
Calcutta for trial by the supreme court of 
judicature, if they judged it right and expe- 
pedient. Ido not think that any power 
would altogether restrain the commission 
of acts of oppression ; but that by regula- 
tions adapted to the case, they might be 
prevented by punishment, as far as pu- 
nishment can prevent the repetition of 
crimes. 

Is your lordship of opinion, in the event 
ofa free trade between this country and 
India, a considerably increased demand 
for European articles among the natives 
would be likely to take place ?—I think 
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not.—I am not aware of any manufactures 
in this country that the natives would be 
likely to purchase in any considerable de- 
gree; this opinion is formed from my 
knowledge of their modes of living in 
India. 

Is your lordship of opinion, that under 
the present system, or any other system 
that might be adopted for the government 
of the Indian empire, that there is any rea- 
sonable probability that the general mass 
of the population of India should so in- 
crease in wealth as to be enabled to pur- 
chase European articles to any considera- 
ble degree ?—I see no prospect of it; but 
I should not rest my answer to that ques- 
tion merely on the increase of wealth, but 
my opinion is founded principally on the 
modes of living of the natives. 

In particular, does your lordship think 
that there would be any chance of their 
wearing British woollens in the rainy 
season ?—Some few might be induced to 
wear our broad-cloths in the cold season, 
but the bulk of the people would not be 
able to purchase them: and with respect 
to the higher ranks I should think they 
would prefer the shawls of the country to 
our broad-cloths. I should suppose that 
the increased sale of broad-cloths would 
be very limited. 

When your lordship states that some 
few might be induced to buy the broad- 
cloths of this country, does your lordship 
mean that these persons are in the higher 
ranks?—No, I do not. I should rather 
conceive them in a rank neither the high- 
est nor the lowest; I would for instance 
state the native servants of Europeans; 
but under any circumstances, I think very 
few would be likely to use them. 

Your lordship has referred for the foun- 
dation of your opinion to the general situa- 
tion of the mass of the population in that 
country ; will your lordship be so good as 
to state the general situation of the mass 
of the population as to their houses, furni- 
ture, dress, and food ?—The general mass 
of the population of India live in straw 
huts ; their furniture consists of a few ar- 
ticles of the country, mats, and a few 
earthen pots for dressing their victuals ; 
their food in general is rice; their dress 
is a very small proportion of cotton cloth 
the produce of the country. 

Did it happen to fall within your lord- 
ship’s knowledge, while you were in the 
supreme council, and at the head of the 
Bengal government, that the Company 
used every endeavour to introduce Eura- 
4 
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pean manufactores to all that part of the 
country within the extent of their char- 
ter ?—-I have always understood it to be 
their wish and endeavour so to do. 

Is it your lordship’s opinion that the 
present system of the Indian trade is fully 
adequate to supply any increased demand 
for European commodities among the na- 
tives that is likely to arise ?—Upon my 
estimate of the wants of the natives, l 
should certainly think it is. 


Examined by the Committee. 


During your residence in India, had not 
the European inhabitants greatly increas- 
ed ?—I should think they must very con- 
siderably. 

Have the regulations that were in force 
when your lordship was in India, proved 
adequate to prevent Europeans residing in 
the interior of the country from disturbing 
the peace of the country, or oppressing 
the native inhabitants ?—There were in- 
stances when I was in Indta, of acts of op- 
pression committed by Europeans; and 
whenever such occurred, and were reported 
te government, it interfered and punished 
them. I do not think any regulations 
would altogether prevent acts of oppres- 
sion, and acts disturbing the peace of the 
country, although the repetition of them 
might be in a great measure prevented by 
punishing the offenders. 

In those instances of oppression to which 
your lordship refers, had you in your con- 
templation persons actually in the service 
of the Company, or persons licensed to re- 
side within the country by their govern- 
ment ?—I meant principally persons licen- 
sed by the government to reside in the 
country, as I suppose the question alluded 
to them, but my answer would equally ap- 
ply to the Company’s servants. 

Was there any considerable trade car- 
ried on by the Americans when your lord- 
ship was in the government in India ?—I 
rather think not ; at that period there was 
a gentleman in Calcutta who called him- 
self an American consul; but I believe 
that the government did not acknowledge 
him in that character, although they were 
disposed to shew him all personal at- 
tention. 

In the event of a free trade being opened 
with the principal settlements of India, 
does not your lordship conceive, that the 
power of government would be sufficient 
to prevent those ill effects which your 


‘ lordship seems to have apprehended from 


an unrestrained intercourse ?—I do not 
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think any regulations of government could 
altogether prevent acts of injustice or op- 
pression by Europeans in the interior, but 
that regulations might be so framed as to 
bring the offender to punishment, in which 
case some of the evils would be mitigated. 

In the houses of natives of wealth, is it 
not usual to floor their rooms with woollen 
manufactures of Europe ?—I know very 
little of the interior of the houses of the 
natives. In some of those in which I had 
access, which were those of the principal 
natives only, I believe the floor may have 
been covered in some instances with broad- 
cloth, but in general with white cloths, 
the produce of the country. 

Did your lordship tind that there was 
any demand for British manufactures, 
either by the nabob or people of Oude ?— 
The nabob had amassed a very large quan- 
tity of European articles in a house, which 
was known by the name of the Aina Couch, 
at Lucknow; but it was considered as a 
kind of museum for the gratification of a 
particular propensity of the nabob of 
Oude. I do not know that his example 
was imitated by any other of the people 
at Lucknow. 

Was his taste for British manufactares 
merely confined to the articles that were 
deposited in his museum in that house ?— 
I believe it was ; the articles there prin- 
cipally consisted of watches, clocks, and 
jewellery of different kinds. 

Did he not affect the English costume 
in his dress >No, I do not recollect that 
he did. 

Is it your lordship’s opinion, that the 
propositions for changing the East India 
system tend to establish those territories 
as colonies ?—That is a question which 
would require more consideration than I 
am enabled to give to it at present, 
Upon my view of the subject I do not 
think it very likely to follow ; because I 
think that the merchants of this country, 
who have entertained large ideas of the 
profits to be derived from an unrestricted 
trade to India, will be disappointed in 
their expectations; and, that though at 
first there may be many adventurers, that 
the number of them, in future, will be 
greatly limited by the disappointment of 
their expectations. 

Has the Company better means of in- 
troducing our manufactures in that coun- 
try, than private merchants ?—IF the trade 
were open, I should suppose private mer- 
chants would have equal meaus with the 
Company, of introducing articles of this 
country into Judia. 
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Have artisans from Europe establish- 
ed any manvfactories in India?—There 
have been coachmakers, carpenters, ship- 
wrights, watchmakers, and tailors, and 
perhaps other trades; but I do not recol- 
lect any manufactories that have been es- 
tablished by artisans from this country, 
excepting an experiment for tanning skins, 
the success of which I do not recollect. 

What is the nature of those restrictions 
and regulations which your lordship con- 
ceives might be provided to prevent the 
influx of Europeans into the interior of 
India, in the event of the trade being 
opened ?—I suppose that the commanders 
of vessels importing into India from this 
country, would be required to go to some 
port in India; that there they should be 
required to give an account of their crew, 
passengers, and every European arriving 
in India in their vessels, to the govern- 
ment; that when they leave the port they 
should be required to mention any Euro- 
peans who came out in their ships that 
had been left behind ; that no European 
should be permitted to go into the interior 
without a passport; that the magistrates 
(and the regulations might be extended to 
collectors, and other officers of the go- 
vernment) be ordered to stop Europeans 
proceeding in the interior without such 
passports ; and that further, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether any had ob- 
tained access into the interior, notwith- 
standing these precautions and regula- 
tions, that every British subject residing 
in the interior should be required to give 
a return of his name, residence, and occu- 
pation, once or as much oftener in a year 
as might be thought necessary, under a 
general notice ; that Europeans failing to 
comply with the regulations, should be 
considered as forfeiting any right they 
had derived from licence or passport, to 
reside in the interior. ‘Those are the re- 
gulations which immediately occur to me. 

Does your lordship, upon the whole, 
conceive the regulations your lordship has 
now enumerated, would be suflicient to 
prevent any considerable influx of Euro- 
peans into the interior ?—I should think 
in a considerable degree, but not entirely. 

During the period of your lordship’s 
acquaintance with India, were any consi- 
derable number of Europeans, not subjects 
of Great Britain, resident in the interior of 
India ?—I should think very few. 

You confine your answer to the Com- 
Pany’s possessions ?—If the question re- 
fers to the interior of India beyond the 
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Company’s possessions, there were many 
undoubtediy. 

Is your lordship aware of any consi- 
derable inconvenience which resulted from 
the intercourse which must have taken 
place between persons so circumstanced 
and the natives of India ?—IJn the court of 
the Nizam very great inconvenience arose 
from the influence of the French com- 
manding troops in the service of the Ni- 
zam. I think it is probable that the same 
inconvenience was more or less felt where- 
ever there were Europeans in the employ 
of the native princes, particularly in times 
of unfriendly discussion, or hestility be- 
tween those princes and the Company’s 
government. 

Would the regulations to which your 
lordship has adverted as necessary in the 
event of a free trade taking place with 
India, for restraining the intercourse of 
British subjects with the interior, be effec- 
tual for the purpose of preventing distur- 
bance, unless the subjects of other Euro- 
pean powers can be effectually excluded 
from that intercourse ?—Those regulations 
were rather meant to prevent the unli- 
censed influx of Europeans into the inte- 
rior of India, than to restrain them when 
so situated. Ishould think not, if the sub- 
jects of other powers had an unrestrained 
access into the interior of the country ; 
but I believe that is not the case at pre- 
sent, nor has ever been allowed by the 
British government, as far as it could pre- 
vent it. [Then his lordship withdrew. ] 


Artiricers’ Waces Viscount 
Sidmouth adverted toa Bill on the table, 
brought from the Commons, for repealing 
so much of certain Acts in England and 
Scotland as directed magistrates at the 
quarter sessions to fix the wages of artifi- 
cers, artizans, handicraftsmen, and Ja- 
bourers, and observed, that the existence 
of these Acts had, until lately, been un- 
known, particularly an Act of queen Eli- 
zabeth, which had fallen into desuctude, 
and the existence of which was unknown 
to the magistrates, and even to high au- 
thorities in the law, as well as to the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which 
had the subject of wages under their con- 
sideration last session. By that Act, ma- 
gistrates were directed to assemble in 
every county at the Easter quarter sessions 
(any one being absent without sufficient 
cause being liable to a penalty), to tix the 
rate of wages of artizans, &c. and any per- 
son of that description receiving less or 
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more wages than the rate thus fixed, was 
liable to imprisonment for 14 days, and 
any master paying less or more wages to 
imprisonment for seven days. Had this 
Act remained in desuetude, there would 
perhaps have been no necessity to repeal 
it; but as it had in some instances recent- 
ly been vexatiously attempted to carry 
the Act intu effect, it became necessary to 
repeal it. He was satisfied there was no 
necessity for him to point out to the en- 
lightened minds of their lordships the per- 
nicious consequences which must result 
from the operation of Acts of this decrip- 
tion, he should therefore merely now move 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

The Bill was read a second time, and 
committed for to-morrow. 


Navat ApMINisTRATION.] Earl Stan- 
hope, adverting to the notice given by the 
earl of Darnley, of a motion relative to 
the Administration of the Naval Affairs of 
the country, particularly as connected 
with what he must consider our unfortu- 
tunate war with the United States of 
America, thought it right to move, for the 
information of the House, for a letter 
written by himself, to sir Roger Curtis, 
admiral Domett, and another officer in 
1807, with the forty-one questions therein 
contained, and also a report from captain 
Lloyd, of the Racoon, and other papers 
relative to a sailing experiment in 1797, 
invented by Earl Stanhope. 

Viscount Melville, being of opinion that 
no public inconvenience would arise from 
communicating these documents, had no 
objection to the motion, The papers were 
ordered, 
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Kent Gaor Bitt.] Sir William Geary 
presented a Petition against the Bill for 
building a new Gaol, Bridewell, and Court 
houses for the county of Kent. Sir Ed- 
ward Knatchbull presented several Peti- 
tions in favour of the Bill, in addition to 
those previously presented, which were 
signed by nearly 8,000 inhabitants of the 
county. The order of the day for the 
second reading of the Bill being read, 

Sir Edward Knatchbull rose to support 
it: but he said, as he understood that those 
who were adverse to the Bill, did not mean 
to oppose its going into a committee, he 
should not occupy the time of the House 
by discussing it at length at present. The 
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object of those who had introduced this 


measure, was to preserve the county of 
Kent from an enormous and unnecessary 
expence in the erection of the new gaol, 
He did not mean to contend that such a 
building was not wanted, but he did most 
strongly object to the enormous sum that 
it was proposed to levy on the county for 
that purpose, amounting to between 2 and 
300,C00/., when he was convinced that 
100,000/. would be amply sufficient. 

Mr. J. Smith supported the Bill, but 
said, he should reserve what he had to say 
till another stage. 

Sir Egerton brydges took this opportu. 
nity to object to the principle of the Bill, 
which he stated to be highly worthy of 
the attention and jealousy of parliament. 
It proceeded upon allegations of illegal 
proceedings on the part of the magistrates 
of West Kent, which he could not but 
consider, and trusted he shuuld be able 
hereafter to prove, to be charges utterly 
unfounded. The law had reposed in the 
Magistrates the discretion and power 
which they had exercised: and he trusted 
that no ex-pest-facto legislative enactment 
would undo what under the authority of 
the law they had done. But could it 
seriously be believed that the petitioners 
themselves thought the magistrates had 
acted illegally? If they did, had they not 
an easier remedy than application to par- 
liament? The court of King’s-bench 
would, if applied to, have instantly, in that 
case, stopped the proceedings now com- 
plained of. But perhaps the petitioners 
act in the opinion that the powers en- 
trusted to the magistrates are too great! 
Let them then, ask that the Act of the 
24th of Geo. 3 should be repealed. While 
that Act remains in force, they surely 
will not expect that powers which are 
granted to the magistrates of the rest of 
the kingdom, should be denied to that of 
the county of Kent! before they do that, 
let them shew that these magistrates are 
unworthy of the trust reposed in them } 
let them shew that the rich, populous, 
and enlightened county of Kent, rich in 
its gentry, as in its yeomanry and inha- 
bitants, cannot or does not, produce ma- 
gistrates worthy to fill that exalted office ! 
But this is not the only objection to the 
principle of this Bill. It alters the law of 
the land in another most important mat- 
ter. It changes part of the burden which 
the law has said shall be borne by the 
occupier, to the shoulders of the landlord. 
Will the House lightly and without due 
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examination suffer this important change ? 
Industry, which it is impossible to ap- 
prove, has been exerted to create the most 
erroneous impressions regarding this Bill. 
It has been represented for purposes too 
obvious, to be a petition of the East Kent 
bench, against the West Kent bench of 
magistrates. What a gross misrepresen- 
tation is this? It is a petition of the occu- 
piers of land in the county against its 
magistracy. It is true, indeed, in point of 
fact, that the measures complained of have 
been done by the West Kent bench. The 
petitioners themselves do not complain 
that the East Kent bench have had any 
concern in them. Will the magistrates of 
East Kent be content with this individual 
acquittal? They must not, they cannot 
thus be blinded. The principle of this 
Bill is to bring magistracy into contempt 
at a time when there is most need of up- 
holding its authority. Whatever the East 
Kent bench may think as a body (for 
whom it is not pretended there is autho- 
rity to answer), Sir Egerton said, that 
for his own part, as well as for more than 
one member of the East Kent bench be- 
sides himself, he couid venture to assert, 
that this Bill, after the most minute and con- 
tinued reflection, ought to be both opposed 
and reprehended. This was not a stage 
in which it would be proper to object to 
the details and provisions of the Bill; 
whenever that period arrived, he felt con- 
fident he should be able to shew very 
powerful grounds of objection to many of 
its most important clauses, as at once nu- 
gatory, injurious and absurd ! 

Sir W. Geary said, that as there was a 
general disposition to let this Bill go into 
the committee, he would not oppose it. 
He contended, however, that the peti- 
tioners for the Bill had not acted respect- 
fully towards the magistrates, for they 
wanted to take out of their hands those 
powers which the law vested inthem. If 
those persons had come with their com- 
plaints to the sessions, they would have 
met with the fullest attention. 


Mr. Calcraft said, he was sure there was | 


not the slightest intention on the part of 
those persons to shew any disrespect to 
the magistrates; but the fact was, they 
were in a manner driven to the wall, and 
they had no other mode of redress left 
them but the one which they had adopted. 
He saw nothing in their conduct that was 
disrespectful or derogatory to the charac- 
ter of the magistrates, and he was sure, 
that when the House considered the situa- 
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tion in which they were placed, it would 
not blame them for coming to parliament 
for redress. As it seemed the general 
wish not to debate the Bill in that stage, 
he would not then discuss its merits, but 
he would ask if it was not monstrous that 
18 acres of land should have been pure 
chased for the erection of a prison, and 
that, for the same purpose, an expence of 
between 2 and 300,0001. should be in- 
curred? It might, perbaps, be said, that 
those who proposed to lay this enormous 
burthen upon the county had agreed to 
diminish it to a certain extent, but that 
was by no means the case ; they had, ine 
deed, offered to suspend a part of their 
plan, but not to abandon ir. It had been 
said that the allegations of the petitioners 
in favour of the Bill were not founded in 
truth ; that was a harsh expression, but as 
the Bill was going into a committee, it 
would soon be seen whether or not they 
had truth on their side. With respect to 
what had been said about the petitioners 
having a legal remedy, he begged to state 
that that assertion was founded ina mis- 
take, for they were so situated that parlia- 
ment alone could afford them redress. He 
concluded with expressing his wish and 
his hope, that this business might still be 
adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties. 


The Bill was then read a second times 
and referred to a committee. 


Petrrion From NoTTINGHAM FOR PEACE. 
Mr. J. Smith said, he had a Petition for 
Peace to present from between 5 and 6,000 
inhabitants of Nottingham. He stated 
that there was at this time in Nottingham 
a parish of 27,000 persons, one third of 
whom received parochial relief. The 
pressure on the remaining inhabitants 
was consequently great, the poor rates 
amounting to 25s. in the pound. Not- 
withstanding this distressing state of that 
town, the petitioners did not wish that un- 
favourable terms of peace should be ac- 
ceded to, but they put forth their present 
prayer because they had seen it avowed 
in journals, supposed to be under the in- 
fluence of the ministry, that peace was not 
to be concluded on any terms with the 
present ruler of France. This Petition 
had been adopted with more unanimity 
than any political measure which he ever 
remembered in the town in question. 


The Petition was then brought up, but 
the Speaker perceiving that it was printed, 
said it was contrary to all the rules of the 
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House that such a Petition could be re- 
ceived. It wasaccordingly withdrawn. 


Patace Cournt—Mr. Crucutey’s PE- 
TITION aGAINST Mr. Burton Morice. } 
Mr. Brand rose for the purpose of present- 
ing a Petition from William Cruchley, 
esq. Deputy Prothonotary of the Mar- 
shalsea and Palace Court. This Petition 
related to a transaction which had come 
under the consideration of the House last 
year upon the motion of an hon. gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Lockhart). Its contents he 
had read with great attention, and was 
of opinion that the matters to which it 
referred were of a nature extremely 
proper to be brought under the view of 
parliament; and therefore, in obedience 
to the wish of the petitioner, who was a 
constituent of his, he had taken the liberty 
of presenting it to the House. The sub- 
ject to which it referred, was the extortion 
of certain illegal fees in the Palace Court. 
As, however, the gentleman whose conduct 
was implicated was not present, or any 
person for him, he should abstain from any 
comment on the facts stated, and content 
himself with giving notice, that, at an 
early period aiter the holidays he would 
submit a motion to the House upon the 
charges contained in the Petition. He 
then begged leave to move, that the Pe- 
tition might be received. 

The Speaker observed, that it was ne- 
cessary the grievance of which the Petition 
complained should be stated. 

Mr. Lrand said, thatthe grievance com- 
plained of was, that Mr. Burton Morice, 
steward, and one of the judges of the 
Palace Court, did illegally raise the 
amount of fees in that court, for the pur- 
pose of contributing to his own private 
emolument, as wel! as to the emolument 
of others practising in the said court, which 
he did contrary to the Acts of Charles 1, 
and 2, under which the fees of that court 
were regulated. 

Mr. Wharton wished to be informed whe- 
ther the petitioner was personally injured ? 

Mr. Brand answered, that he had been 
deprived of his situation as Deputy Pro- 
thonotary of the court, in consequence of 
his having remonstrated against this arbi- 
trary and improper regulation, 

Mr. Wharton suggested the propriety of 
postponing the consideration of this Pe- 
tition, as a proceeding at law was now 
taking place, relative to the suspension of 
Mr. Cruchley. 

Mr. Brand said, he was only desirous 
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that the Petition should be received and 
laid on the table. He should not propose 
any measure respecting it until after the 
holidays, by which time the proceedings 
to which the hon. gentleman had alluded 
would, in all probability, be brought to a 
conclusion. 

Mr. Whartonsimply wished to deprecate 
the agitation of any question in that House, 
respecting Mr. Cruchley, at a time when 
a proceeding at law had taken place, in 
which his character was involved, 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 


Joint PayMastTeR OF THE Forces.} 
Mr. Creevey rose, pursuant to notice, in 
order to submit a Resolution to the House, 
having for its object to abolish one of the 
offices of Joint Paymaster of the Forces, 
the existence of which he stated to have 
been declared useless, in the Report of 
the first committee on Sinecure Offices. 
The salary of the Paymaster was 2,001. 
per annum, that of his deputy 500/. per 
annum. ‘The abolition of the office had 
been declared expedient by the committee 
adverted to, and he was, he conceived, 
entitied to say, that the Resolution which 
he was now about to found on their Report, 
was perfectly justifiable, inasmuch, as the 
right hon. Charles Long, whom he now 
saw in his place, and who was one of the 
paymasters, having been examined before 
the committee, had deposed, that the duty 
of the office could be performed as well 
by one as by two individuals. Lord 
Charles Somerset, the other paymaster, 
had been also examined, and having 
perused the deposition of Mr. Long, had 
stated his perfect concurrence in it.—Now 
he conceived that this was evidence per- 
fectly irresistible. It was argued, indeed, 
that it was necessary to have two pay- 
masters instead of one, on account of the 
great responsibility of the person or 
persons holding the situation; but on 
the other hand, it might be contended 
that Jess risk arose from trusting one indi- 
vidual than two. It again was argued, 
that no saving could arise from the pro- 
posed abolition; but even if this were the 
case, he should still have an object in view 
in promoting it; his object was to abolish 
what he would designate by the name of 
parliamentary places. He did not con- 
ceive what necessity there existed for the 
presence in that House of a military 
place-man, no part of whose duty it was 
to explain the accounts of the army. He 
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had been advised by a noble lord, some 
little time since, to await the result of the 
progress of a Bill then passing through the 
House, in which the office in question was 
included. But the noble lord who had 
given this advice had afterwards voted 
himself against the Bill, But the Bill, 
after all, had passed last night. He would 
now state his reason for attacking, not- 
withstanding that circumstance, the place 
which was the object of the motion he was 
about to make, in the shape ofa resolution. 
He was satistied that the Bill would not 
pass into a law. It was much too good a 
Bill to pass. It went to destroy too much 
parliamentary influence. There were in| 
ail parts of the empire too many good | 
things under the head of sinecure offices, | 
in the enjoyment of which members of | 
parliament would be well pleased to admit | 
of its passing. Now, perhaps, among 
these, there was none, the existence of) 
which constituted a greater abuse, than | 
that to which he had drawn the attention | 
of the House. He sheuld like to hear, | 
what a man of plain common sense, but | 
not versed in state affairs, would think of | 
it. He could easily suppose that such an | 
one on being informed of the amount of | 
the noble lord’s emoluments as joint pay- 
master without having any duty to perform, 
would immediately surmise, that it was 
granted to himas a reward for some signal 
services performed at Talavera or Sala- 
manca, or some other of these places 
which had witnessed the triumphs of the 
Sritish arms. On being assured that such 
was not the case, that the noble lord had 
never signalized himself on foreign service, 
he would conjecture that he had performed 
some remarkable service at home, O, 
certainly, it might be replied, the noble 
lord is appointed to act against the French 
as commandant of the Sussex district— 
and of course he has nothing for this! O 
yes, he has 5/. a day, the pay of a general 
officer, besides very ample allowances. 
He has, for instance, an allowance for 15 
or 16 horses, together with means to keep 
them so appointed as that they shall be 
always fitand ready to enable him to scour 
the country, and give chase to the enemy. 
The noble lord, it might be added, never 
did any business in the office from which 
he received 2,0001. per annum. On fur- 
ther inquiries as to the grounds on which 
so large a salary was given to the nobie 
lord, it migut be suggested that he was al- 
ways to be found in his place in parlia- 
ment; that he was a member of a great 
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and powerful family in the country, who 
with their friends, had the power of dis- 
posing of many seats in parliament; that 
they at present happened to hold a set of 
opinions very similar to those of the exist- 
ing ministers of the crown ; and that these 
ministers thought the best manner in 
which they could reward this useful con- 
geniality of sentiment, was by giving to a 
distinguished member of the family 2,0000. 
a year for dcing nothing, together with the 
command of a district, and 500/. a year to 
his deputy. Upon this just exposition of 
the case, he would contend, that any rea- 
sonable man would without hesitation pro- 
nounce that a monstrous abuse existed ; and 
he would think right; he himself was en- 
tirely of that opinion, and of opinion that a 
reform of the above was absolutely neces- 
sary. Such abuses were to be done away 
only by such measures as that he would 
now propose. The hon. member then 
moved a Resolution, importing that it aps 
peared right to the House tha: the office 
held by lord Charles Somerset should be 
abolished, inasmuch as the Select Com- 
mittee on Sinecure Offices in 1810, bad 
recommended the abolition thereof, 
grounding such recommendation on the 
evidence of Mr. Long and the noble Jord 
himself. 

Mr. Long observed, that the hon. gen- 
tleman who had moved the Resolution, 
had not stated any sufficient reason why 
the opinion of the House on the subject of 
the abolition of that office should be alters 
ed. If in 1810 it had been thought that 
the office was unnecessary, there were 
very strong grounds why that opinion 
should now be changed. A Bill had pass- 
ed through the House, in which the office 
was mentioned as one of those which 
should be abolished; it was, therefore, 
very strange that after this the hon. gen- 
tleman should propose such a resolution. 
But the reason which he had assigned was, 
that he was certain that the Bill would not 
receive the assent of the Lords. ‘Ihe hon. 
gentleman would have done well, at least, to 
have waited until he found whether or not 
this was the case. The hon. gentleman had 
been pleased to say, that he (Mr. Long) 
had said that the office was unnecessary, 
because its duties might be discharged by 
one person as well as by two. He begged 
to remind the hon. gentleman that he had 
never rested his opinion on any such 
ground, On the contrary, he had stated, 
that on looking at the state of the office, 
he had found, that for the last century, its 
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labour and responsibility had very much 
increased, and that its salary had never 
been augmented. Mr. Burke reformed 
the office, and very properly had taken 
away from it the custody of public money, 
at the same time reducing the salary to 
4,000/. a year. The office had also been 
considered by a committee appointed to 
inquire in what offices the salary could be 
reduced without detriment to the public. 
On the subject of this office the Commit- 
tee reported, “that considering the state 
of the Pay-office, and the pressure of bu- 
siness; considering also that the salary 
had been reduced by Mr. Burke, it could 
not be further reduced without detriment 
to the public service.” What had hap- 
pened since the time of that report? The 
duties of the office had increased fourfold. 
Under these circumstances, did the House 
think that with a view to the public ser- 
vice, the salary of the otiice could be re- 
duced? Assuredly not. It had been said 
that he had reported that lord Charles So- 
merset did none of the duties of the office. 
This was another mistake; for he had not 
said that his lordship did none, but that 
he did not do much of the duties of the 
office. No important step was ever taken 
without consulting him. And all that part 
of the duty which related to Chelsea hos- 

ital, and which was by no means incon- 
siderable, his lordship took upon himself; 
and it was but justice to state, that he had 
always of himself proposed to take charge 
of any of the duties of the office which 
might be thought necessary. He did not 
conceive that the House could agree in opi- 
nionwith the hon. gentleman, while the of- 
fice which it proposed to abolish was includ- 
ed in a large plan. The hon, gentleman 
had said, that he did not wish that the of- 
fice should be abolished, so much on ac- 
count of the salary, as because it was a par- 
liamentary office. He would wish that the 
hon. gentleman would say how many parlia- 
mentary offices he would wish to exist, and 
that he would bring forward a motion for 
the abolition of those which he might think 
unnecessary. For his own part, he thought 
that the Bill which had passed through 
that House, and which included the office 
in question, could not serve any good pur- 
pose; for it had long ago been given up as 
ameasure of economy. He would ask the 
hon. gentleman whether it was not said 
out of doors that the abolition of sinecure 
offices would be the means of saving a 
great deal of public money, and of course 
afford additional resources for supporting 
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the war? This certainly was an opinion 
which was very prevalent among certain 
classes, and it was encouraged by the sup- 
porters of the Bill, although it was a gross 
deception; because the object of the Bill 
was to establish another system, namely, 
that of substituting pensions for sinecure 
places, which would cause considerable 
additional expence to the public. No 
man could approve of the plan of 
Burke and Pitt on this subject more than 
he did; but the Bill went on princi- 
ples totally different. The proper remedy 
would be revise sinecure offices, and to 
abolish those that might be thought unne- 
cessary. This had the sanction of Mr. 
Burke, who had declared that sinecures 
were to be preferred to pensions. It would 
be absurd (to call it by no other name), to 
agree to the motion of the hon, gentleman, 
while there was a Bill going to the other 
House, in which the oflice in question was 
included. 

Mr. Western said, he could not conceive 
how the House could refuse the motion of 
his hon. friend, when they recollected that 
a committee, selected by themselves, had 
declared useless the offices to the abolition 
of which it went. That motion, he thought, 
had derived considerable support from the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
had spoken last. He had admitted that 
he had given it as his opinion in evidence, 
that the continuance of the office was un- 
necessary ; and had, moreover, exhibited 
great jealousy of all interference on the 
part of his colleague in office. He had in- 
sisted, indeed, on the inexpediency of di- 
minishing the salary attached to the office ; 
this he was not disposed to deny, but this 
was a point quite distinct from that which 
his hon. friend had in view. He did not 
see any ground upon which the House 
could refuse to adopt the resolution pro- 
posed ; they ought to agree to it in justice 
to their committee; and if they did not, 
he could only say that the labour of select 
committees, generally speaking, was a 
mere mockery, when their Reports were 
liable to be thus slighted, after they had 
been engaged in toilsome and laborious 
enquiries with respect to subjects on 
which the feelings of the country were 
deeply engaged. For his part he felt ex- 
tremely grateful to his hon. friend for hav- 
ing brought the subject before the House ; 
and he conceived that the measure he had 
recommended was one which the House 
ought to adopt with respect to matters 


coming under their cognizance, whenever 
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they found that any other, designed to re- 
medy an evil, was not of sufficient efficacy. 

Mr. Calcraft opposed the motion of his 
hon, friend, contending, that the Bill 
which had been passed the other night 
and sent to the Lords, contained a schedule 
of offices to be abolished, among which 
was that to which the Resolution of his 
hon. friend applied. He did not pretend 
to the foresight of his hon. friend. He 
could not predict what the Lords would do 
with that Bill. He was willing to give 
their lordships credit for a disposition to 
act right with respect to it; and under 
this impression he felt bound to leave the 
question in the course into which the House 
had thought proper to put it. 

Mr. Huskisson also declared himself to 
be inimical to the proposed Resolution, as 
involving the principle that the House of 
Commons should legislate with a view to 
the abolition of the office in question, or 
of any other office, without the concur- 
rence of the House of Lords. To agree to 
such a Resolution would in his opinion be 
to establish a precedent that might be very 
injurious in its consequences. He saw no 
reason for asserting that the Lords would 
not adopt the Sinecure Bill. To agree to 
the Resolution would be to furnish any 
noble lord who might be in hostility to 
that Bill, with the argument that the pro- 
ceeding of the House of Commons, in send- 
ing the Bill up tothem, was a mockery, 
as before the discussion of the measure in 
the upper House, the House of Commons 
proceeded to legislate for the abolition of 
an office, the abolition of which was provid- 
ed for in the Billitself. Ifthe present Re- 
solution were agreed to, why might not 
other Resolutions be proposed, for address- 
ing the crown to abolish the other objec- 
tionable offices? And yet so to proceed, 
would be for the House of Commons to 
take the whole power of the state into 
their own hands. As to the particular 
office itself, the opinion which he had re- 
cently delivered upon it had been only 
confirmed by the speech of his right hon. 
friend on the same side of the House (Mr. 
Long.) He trusted that the two paymas- 
terships would be consolidated, and that 
the two existing salaries would be given 
to one efficient and responsible officer. 
Reverting to the Sinecure Bill, he main- 
tained that it was a measure of economy. 
As a measure of economy it had been re- 
commended by the committee of that 
House—as a measure of economy it had 
received his cordial support. 
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Mr. Whitbread would not follow the ex- 
ample of several hon. gentlemen by say- 
ing any thing onthe merits of the depart- 
ed Bill, which had certainly undergone 
sufficient discussion during its progress 
through that House. He copfessed, how- 
ever, that he was one of thdse who de- 
spaired of its success in another place. If 
it should be agreed to there, he owned 
that it would be to him an agreeable sur- 
prise. The House had heard several ad- 
missions from the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, and he (Mr. W.) was willing to 
make several admissions in return. He 
admitted that there could not be a more 
acute individual than the noble person 
who was the co-adjutor of the right hon, 
gentleman. He admitted that the salary 
attached to the office was not inordinate. 
But, on the other hand, the right hon. gen- 
tleman must admit, that the original office 
had been split for the mere purpose of par- 
liamentary influence. He gave the right 
hon. gentleman great credit for his official 
exertions, and particularly for the econo- 
mical reform which he had introduced 
into his department of the public business; 
but the needlessness of two offices was ap- 
parent, from the declaration of the right 
hon. gentleman, that having by his side 
an individual of co-ordinate authority, of 
great discretion and discernment, and an 
exceedingly able calculator, he would not 
permit him to interfere in the arrange- 
ments he had thought necessary to make. 
He by no means thought with the hon. 
gentleman who had just spoken, that it 
was improper for the House of Commons, 
in extreme cases, to interfere by way of 
address to the throne; he was of opinion, 
that if the Sinecure Bill should be thrown 
out of the House of Lords, the House 
ought to address the throne against the 
office in question, not merely on the score 
of economy, but on account of the parlia- 
mentary influence for which it had been 
created; for nothing could be more evi- 
dent than that in proportion to the extent 
of that influence on the part of the crown, 
must be the diminution of the guardian- 
ship of that House over the public 
purse. He wished his hon. friend, how- 
ever, to give his motion a fairer chance of 
success than it could at present expe- 
rience. If it were that night negatived, 
it could not be repeated during the present 
session. He recommended to his hon. 
friend, therefore, not to throw away his 
shot, but to withdraw his motion for the 
present; thereby leaving to himself the 
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power, in the event of the rejection of the 
Sinecure Bill by the Lords, to bring the 
subject again under the consideration of 
the House of Commons before the close of 
the session. 

Mr. Huskisson, in explanation, denied 
that he had ever said that in no case what- 
ever would it be proper for the House of 
Commons to interfere by an address to the 
throne. 

Mr. Creevey declared himself perfectly 
ready to acquiesce in the suggestion of 
his hon. friend to withdraw bis motion. 
He should watch the progress of the Sine- 
cure Bill in the other House, and should 
his predictions with respect to it be veri- 
fied, he would repeat his present motion. 

The motion was then withdrawn, 


Mr. Lockuart’s Motion RESPECTING 
THE Laws KELATIVE TO Bankrupts.] Mr. 
Lockhart rose, in pursuance of his motion, 
to call the attention of the House to the 
consideration of the Bankrupt Laws. He 
observed, that he had deferred his motion 
from time to time in order to give an op- 
portunity for a more deliberate reflection 
onthe subject, and for the production of 
the returns which were now on the table; 
all which tended to confirm in his mind the 
necessity of some alteration both in the 
system itself, and in the administration of 
it. Although in the course of his remarks 
he might find it expedient to advert to 
several acts of parliament on the subject, 
he hoped that it would not be necessary 
for him to occupy the time of the House 
at any considerable length, 

Our ancestors in the establishment 
of the bankrupt laws, and in the pro- 
vision which they had made for the ad- 
ministration of those laws, conceived 
that they had devised the most eflec- 
tual means of depriving the bankrupt of 
all his property and of distributing it 
among his creditors. They had not fore- 
seen that the day would come when those 
laws and thai administration would turn 
out to be so beneficial to the bankrupt 
that bankraptcies would no longer be 
avoided, as in their time, but be sought 
with avidity. They had constructed a 
great system of insolvent law, without 
those checks and guards which were in- 
dispensable against abuse. In support of 


his opinion on the subject he quoted a 
passage from Blackstone, the substance of 
which was “that the existing system of 
bankropt laws encouraged prodigality and 
extravagance, for that the most prodigal 
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and extravagant persons received the 
greatest benefit from those statutes, they 
being unaccompanied by proper condi- 
tions.’ What were the conditionsannex- 
ed to these statutes, as those by which a 
bankrupt’s certificate was to be obtained ? 
On his last examination before the com- 
missioners the bankrupt was to disclose 
how he had disposed of his effects. If he 
made what appeared to be a true state- 
ment of what he had done with that part 
which was gone, and gave up the re. 
mainder, the law said that three-fourths 
of his creditors in number and value con- 
senting, and the lord chancellor allowing, 
the bankrupt should be discharged from 
all his demands, not only on his personal 
estate but on his person. There certainly 
were other statutes in existence, for in- 
stance there was a statute existing, that if 
a bankrupt could be proved to have gam- 
bled in the funds or at any game toa cer- 
tain extent, or to have given a portion of 
100/. to a daughter, he should not be al- 
lowed his certificate. But this and simi- 
lar statutes had long been obsolete. 

As the practice of the law now existed, 
a bankrupt might be a person who had 
begun business without any capital, who 
had obtained credit on false pretences, who 
had led a life of perpetual falshood, who 
had despoiled confiding individuals of 
their whole property, who had conducted 
himself in the most profligate and extra- 
vagant manner, and who nevertheless, if 
he could obtain the consent of three-fourtlis 
of his creditors in number and value, could 
notwithstanding all his enormities, avail 
himself at a small expence of the benefits 
of the statutes without any other check 
whatever. This absence of a sufficient 
guard, did, unquestionably, operate as a 
great encouragement to dishonest pro- 
ceedings. Jt did also manifest injustice to 
an honest bankrupt. Far was it from him 
to condemn commercial enterprize, found- 
ed on fair and probable expectations. But 
an extravagant and profligate individual, 
whose life had been one scene of fraud and 
dishonesty, ought not to receive the same 
reward of exemption as the fair and open, 
but unfortunate trader. ‘The existing sys- 
tem compelled the public to view every 
bankrupt with the eye of suspicion. But 
it was grievously unjust that the honest 
and the dishonest should thus endure a 


common and indiscriminating reproach, 


To such an evil it was fitting that a reme- 
dy should be pointed out. 
In order to consider what should be the 
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nature of this remedy the House ought 
first to look at the examination of the 
bankrupt, What was the examination that 
the law now required? The person claim- 
ing a certificate had merely to discover 
and surrender his remaining property. 
This was insufficient. The commissioners 
ought to be told how the bankrupt ob- 
tained credit, with what capital he had 
commenced business, whether he had 
preyed on the property of others, how 
he himself had lived. If it should be 
discovered that his conduct had for a se- 
ries of years been reprehensible, in these 
respects, he ought not to be entitled to his 
certificate ; nor should he be permitted to 
have any allowance. But on the other 
hand, if the commissioners found that the 
bankrupt had failed in consequence of a 
fair and honest commercial enterprise, 
then not only should bis certificate be 
granted him, but his allowance should be 
increased as a testimony to his good be- 
haviour.—There was in existence an ob- 
solete statute—the 19th of James 1, sec- 
tion the 7th, by which it was enacted 
that ifany bankrupt could not make it ap- 
pear to the commissioners that he had sus- 
tained some casual loss, which he had 
been unable to foresee or guard against, 
he might be indicted for his conduct at 
the assizes or general sessions, and if con- 
victed, sentenced to stand in the pillory 
for two hours. The severity of this law 
had defeated its object. But it by no 
means foltowed that because this statute, 
from its severity, had never been acted 
upon, and had become wholly obselete, 
that there ought not to be any punish- 
ment for improper conduct. It would re- 
quire a great deal of consideration to de- 
termine who ought to be the judges of the 
bankrupt’s conduct. He himself enter- 
tained very serious doubts as to the cre- 
ditors being the fit judges. In his opinion, 
it would be infinitely better that the com- 
missioners should decide whether or not 
the bankrupt ought to have his certifi- 
cate; for in the other case, many in- 
nocent individuals might be deprived of 
their certificates by the irritation of their 
creditors, and many guilty individuals 
obtain their certificates by the partiality 
of their creditors. Justice in this respect, 
as well as in every other, ought to be ad- 
ministered on a fair and immutable prin- 
ciple ; and the administrators ought to be 
influenced by no motive but a considera- 
tion of what was due to the parties and to 
the public. 
(VOL, XXV. ) 
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Bankruptcy frauds had been rapidly 
increasing from the time of lord chan- 
cellor Apsley, who, in the year 1774, is- 
sued an order to the commissioners care- 
fully to examine the reality of the debts 
attempted to be proved before them, state 
ing that many commissions were taken out 
with the sole view of fraudulently deceiv- 
ing the creditors. These evils arose from 
the bankrupt law—a law which disagreed 
from the law of the land—which disagreed 
from every other law of insolvency—which 
disagreed from the principle of the Insol- 
vent Bill on the table. If this jast should 
pass, there would be two great insolvent 
laws in the country, acting in direct contra- 
diction to each other. By the present sys- 
tem, bankruptcy was not compulsory but 
elective. A trader wishing to become a 
bankrupt, had only to get together a few 
friends, under the name of petitioning cre- 
ditors, and, at the expence of 60 or 70/. he 
might procure a commission of bankruptcy 
to be sued out against him. This was an 
evil rapidly increasing. Connivances, and 
frauds of every kind, debts attempted to be 
proved which had never before been heard 
of, &c. were perpetually occurring. In 
illustration of this opinion the hon. gen- 
tleman read a passage from the opening 
speech of Mr. Gurney on the celebrated 
trial of the Folkards; the assertions in 
which passage he declared to be in his 
opinion strictly founded in truth. 

Under all these circumstances it ap- 
peared to him to be extremely necessary 
to revise the system of bankrupt law, and 
--which brought him to his second head 
—to revise the administration of that sys- 
tem. He was happy to see in the House 
honourable gentlemen who were them- 
selves commissioners, and who he hoped 
would declare whether the evils of the 
system and of the administration of it re- 
quired remedy, or whether it was the best 
possible system, and the best possible ad- 
ministration that could be devised, equally 
incapable of any amendment. Far was 
from him the intention of throwing any 
stigma or imputation on the character of 
the commissioners, with many of whom 
he was in habits of personal intimacy, and 
for all of whom he entertained those sen- 
timents of respect which their talents, 
learning, and integrity inspired. But this 
he would state—that from the vast accu. 
mulation of bankrupt business, it was ut- 
terly impossible for seventy persons, form- 
ing fourteen lists of commissioners, to get 
properly, unless new regula- 
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tions were made for the purpese of com- 
pelling the execution of commissions in 
such a manner as by a strict examination 
into the circumstances of every individual 
case, should prevent the possibility of 
fraud being successfully practised by the 
bankrupt. To elucidate this part of the 
subject, he had moved for several returns 
which had been, in consequence, laid on 
the table, and which had been, by his 
motion, limited to the space of one month, 
as affording the fairest means of forming a 
judgment on the case. These returns he 
held in his hands, and the first thing that 
struck him in them was, that the commis- 
sioners executed commissions only on two 
days in the week—that was, they did a 
main duty of their office on those two 
days alone. It was impossible, therefore, 
considering the vast recent increase of 
business, that they could accomplish it in 
those two days, especially when it was 
considered that they sat only from eleven 
to one, or, as he was told it was to be un- 
derstood, from twelve to two. 
by the returns, that in some instances the 
gentlemen on one list had to execute 
twelve or thirteen commissions in that 
short period of three or four hours. He 
appealed to the House whether it was 
possible that under such circumstances the 
commissioners could strictly perform all 
the complicated duties of the office? It 
was true that some bankruptcy cases were 
of a trifling nature, but others were highly 
important, and demanded the most serious 
and deliberate attention. One of the 


principal duties of the commissioners was 


to watch the proof of debts. For owing to 
the increase of dishonest bankruptcies, 
and the great press of business, it fre- 
quently happened that debts never due 
had been attempted to be proved by per- 
sons who had never before been heard of. 
If so many cases were disposed of in one 
morning, how was it possible for the com- 
missioners to attend with sufficient vigi- 
lance to the accuracy of every particular 
proof ?—If any hon. member who heard 
him would take the trouble to go to Guild- 
hall, he would also observe a total absence 
of solemnity in the proceedings before the 
commissioners. ‘The bankrupt, the cre- 
ditors, the witnesses, and the individuals 
connected with the administration of the 
law, were all huddled together, withcut 
any distinction of persons ; and the bank- 
Tupt was not expected to feel that just 
sense of shame, which it was extremely 
fit that all individuals in that situation 
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should feel, and the apprehension of which 
would operate powerfully on many minds 
to stimulate them to such exertions as 
might save them from being subject to it. 
There was nothing, however, of all this. 
The bankrupt sat by the side of the judge, 
in perfect familiarity one with another, 
There was not even any distinction of 
dress. In his opinion the commissioners 
ought to wear their professional habili- 
ments as One means of imparting more 
gravity and solemnity to the scene. It 
was in the power of the Lord Chancellor 
to declare that the commissioners should 
sit on every day in the week, and not on 
two days only. The Lord Chancellor 
might also prevent that which frequently 
happened—if it were otherwise, the hon. 
and learned gentlemen present would con- 
tradict him—namely, more commissions 
than one being executed at one and the 
same moment. Was it not true, he asked, 
that many commissions were executed at 
once? Was it not true that the examina- 
tion of a bankrupt was carried on by one 
set of commissioners, and the proof of 
debts by another at the same moment? 
Was it not true that the multifarious ope- 
rations attendant upon a commission were 
proceeding at the same hour, or in the 
same class of hours? If all this was true, 
it ought to be remedied. For however 
trivial the incidents, no court of justice 
could by possibility be trying the merits 
of two causes at once with any expecta- 
tion of a fair and impartial determination. 

Another objection to the existing admi- 
nistration of the bankrupt laws was, that 
the commissioners were paid by the num- 
ber of commissions which they executed. 
It was most unwise to remuncrate a judge 
in such a manner that he was compelled 
to compress a great deal of business into a 
very short space of time, in order to re- 
ward himself sufficiently. Such a prac- 
tice induced every kind of irregularity 
and absence of attention ; and frauds thus 
proceeded, not only from the bad system 
of the laws, but from the imperfect admi- 
nistration of them. At present the fees 
were too small. Three pounds divided 
among five persons of talent and learning 
was not an adequate compensation for 
their labours, Let workmen be well paid, 
and it might then be justly expected that 
the work should be well done. 

So much for the evil, It was not his 
intention at present to propose any eX- 
plicit remedy. He might, it was true, 


move for the introduction of some reme- 
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dial Bill on the subject. It really, how- 
ever, would be imposing too heavy a bur- 
den upon him to load him with the endea- 
vour to effect such material alterations as 
those which were suggested in the whole 
system of the bankrupt law and its admi- 
nistration. But he knew that there were 
hon. and learned members of that House 
who were eminently qualified to afford 
great assistance towards the attainment of 
this most desirable object. He should, 
therefore, abstain, in the motion with 
which he should conclude the speech 
which the House had so indulgently 
heard, from proposing any immediate re- 
medy; but, having stated what he con- 
ceived to be the evil, and hoping to hear 
explanations on the subject from hon. and 
learned gentlemen who were necessarily 
more conversant with the facts than him- 
self, he should content himself with mov- 
ing a resolution—* That this House will, 
in this session, take into consideration the 
acts of parliament relative to bankrupts, 
and also the administration of those laws.” 
The motion was agreed to. 


Sir Jonn Newport’s Motion rESPect- 
3NG THE House Duties.] Sir John 
Newport said, that the question which he 
was about to bring under the consideration 
of the House involved a great constitu- 
tional principle. In the year 1808, the 
government thought proper to take certain 
duties, and apply them to the support of 
the Light-houses on the coast of Ireland ; 
and in 1811, aduty of Id. per ton was 
imposed on all vessels passing those Light- 
houses, for similar purposes. At the time 
of the impost he thought that duty much 
too great; the majority of the House dif- 
fered from him; bat that he was right 
afterwards appeared, as the House in the 
following session found it necessary to re- 
duce that duty from one penny to one far- 
thing perton. On the 22d of April, 1812, 
the parliament then sitting, an order was 
issued from the ‘I'reasury suspending the 
collection of the duty altogether, until the 
Collectors should receive further orders 
from the Treasury board. This was the 
Violation of which he complained ; and, 
however admissible it might be to issue an 
order of Treasury on any great and press- 
ing occasion when the parliament was not 
sitting, he thought it was altogether un- 
Constitutional to issue such an order while 
it was sitting and ready to legislate. It 
was usual, in such cases, to come to the 
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House for indemnity for such acts, even if | 
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sanctioned by necessity ; but in the pre- 
sent case no indemnity had been asked 
for, nor had any notice been taken of the 
circumstance, until the 19th of June, 1812, 
some days after the order had been laid 
on the table of that House. It might be 
said, that the duty was enormously dis- 
proportionate to its object—and it ap- 
peared that the collectors had anticipated 
the Treasury order, for in the port of Lon« 
don not one shilling had ever been col- 
lected under either of the Acts; and in 
other ports of England and Wales, the 
collection had been irregular, and often- 
times neglected. He did not see how the 
amount of the duty could justify the order, 
which was a direct violation of an act of 
parliament. In all the ports of England 
and Wales, 5,292/. had been collected, 
and of that little more than 1,000/. had 
been remitted to the commissioners of the 
Irish Light-houses. It was worthy of re- 
mark, that the duties had been collected 
in Ireland even while the collection of 
them was suspended in Great Britain ; 
and though in Liverpool 2,000/. had been 
collected, no part of it had been remitted 
to Ireland; for this the right hon. baronet 
could not account. He had looked into 
the Bill for reducing the duty, but he found 
no clause respecting indemnity for the Act 
to which he had alluded, and therefore 
he would move the four following Reso- 
lutions : 

1. “ That, by the 51 Geo. 3, cap. 66, 
certain tonnage duties were imposed on all 
shipping passing the light houses on the 
coasts of Ireland, and directed to be cols 
lected and paid over by the several col- 
lectors of the customs in the ports of the 
United Kingdom to the board entrusted 
by the 50 Geo. 3, cap. 95, with the erec- 
tion and maintenance of light houses on 
the coasts of Ireland ; and the said col- 
lectors and other officers were forbidden 
to admit any ship or vessel to entry in the 
said ports until they had received such 
duties from such ship or vessel, which rate 
of duty was varied by the 52 Geo. 3, cap. 
115, and then directed to be collected and 
paid over in like manner. 2. That it ap- 
pears, from a return now before the House, 
that no duties whatever have been collect- 
ed under the provisions of either of these 
Acts in the port of London, and that, in 
most of the other ports of England and 
Wales, the collection thereof has been 
most strikingly defective and irregular, 
and of the sum of 5,292/. so collected, no 
more than 1,084/. has been paid over to 
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the board entrusted with the care of the 
said light houses, who have continued to re- 
ceive the tonnage duties in the several 
ports of Ireland without interruption. 3. 
That the Board of Treasury did, by an 
order dated 22d April 1812, signed by 
three lords, direct all officers of the cus- 
toms in Great Britain to suspend and de- 
sist from the collection of the duties so im- 
posed by the authority of parliament until 
further orders, and did not communicate 
the said order, or make any application to 
parliament then sitting at the time of is- 
suing such order respecting the same until 
several weeks after the date thereof. 4. 
That this House views with extreme sur- 
prise and regret this assumption of autho- 
tity, in contravention of law, by the Board 
of Treasury, and this neglect of duty by 
the officers of the custom department of 
England.” 

Mr. Wharton regretted that the loss of 
the late Mr. Perceval prevented a full elu- 
cidation of the subject; but he would 
briefly state the circumstances of the 
transaction. The duty was found to be a 
great grievance to the shipping interest, 
and he, in consequence, received an order 
from the first lord of the Treasury to sus- 
pend it, until a Bill could be brought into 
parliament to reduce it. That Bill, it was 
true, was not brought in till June, but he 
understood it was delayed in consequence 
of some discussions with the ballast board 
of Ireland. With respect to the second 
charge, against the collectors of the cus- 
toms in the several ports of England, a 
fundamental mistake pervaded the whole 
of the right hon, baronet’s speech, and 
was even visible in his motion, arising 
from a partial view of the Act of the 51st 
of his Majesty. The right hon. baronet 
had read three lines of the 7th section of 
that Act, but he had not recited the 4th 
line, which omission had caused the mis- 
conception in his mind. The section to 
which he referred, said, “ And be it fur- 
ther enacted, that the several duties pay- 
able by ships or vessels passing the said 
light-houses, or the floating-light, on the 
Kish-bank, on the south-side of the port 
of Dublin, shall be collected by the diffe- 
rent port-collectors, or other persons, ap- 
pointed by the corporation of the ballast- 
board.” In what situation, then, were the 
collectors placed? On the passing of this 
Act, copies of it were sent to the different 
ports ; but, from the clause which he had 
just read, the collectors could not know 
whether they were the parties who should 
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collect the duty er not, as it was an alter- 
native whether those commissioners should 
receive the toll, or whether other persons 
should not be authorised for that purpose 
by the ballast-board, more properly de- 
nominated the corporation for improving 
the harbour of Dublin. ‘Those gentlemen 
never signified to the collectors, whether 
they, or other persons to be by them ap- 
pointed, should receive those duties. ‘To 
some of the collectors, the corporation 
had transmitted maps of the coast of Ire- 
land, with instructions as to the description 
of ships which would be subject to the duty, 
and calling on them to collect it; but such 
maps were not sent to all the collectors, 
What mistake had taken place, in conse- 
quence, he could not say; but much of 
the error must be attributed to the conduct 
of the ballast-board. None of those maps 
were transmitted to the port of London, 
where, it was evident, a great proportion 
of the duty would be collected. He would 
also draw the attention of the right hon. 
baronet to the 2d section of the 51st of the 
King, which set forth “ that from and after 
the time when a floating-light should be 
placed on the Kish-bank, on the south side 
of the port of Dublin, certain other duties 
shall be collected.”? Now, was it possible, 
he would ask, for the collectors of the cus- 
toms in England or Scotland, to know, by 
mere intuition, when this floating-light 
was placed on the Kish-bank, and when, 
in consequence, the additional duties were 
to be received? If they were not apprised 
of this, it was impossible for them to know 
what they were to demand. ‘Therefore, 
the right hon. baronet was not justified in 
throwing blame on the collectors of the 
customs in England for negligence ; which, 
if it did exist, was occasioned by the su- 
pineness of the ballast-board, whose cause 
he advocated. They were the parties 
from whom instruction was to be derived 
on the subject, and, by going to sleep on 
the business, they left the collectors in 
such a situation, as prevented them from 
deciding whether they should proceed 
under the act of parliament or not. After 
June, 1811, when maps were sent to some 
of the ports, the ballast-board, for 10 or IL 
months, took no farther steps in the busi- 
ness. The right hon. baronet had observ- 
ed, that a very small part of the sum of 
5,292. collected under the Act, had been 
remitted to Ireland. Now, this was not 
wonderful, for no person had been appoint- 
ed to receive it. The ballast-board at 
length found that some of the links of 
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their chain were defective, and they com- 
missioned a person of the name of Darley 
to receive the sums collected. He, there- 
fore, saw no reason whatever for attaching 
blame to the collectors; and, as to the 
conduct pursued by the Treasury Board, 
he was sure that the motives of his deceas- 
ed friend were good ; and, had they been 
impeached in that House, in his life-time, 
he would have been fully capable of jus- 
tifving himself. 

Mr. Peel said, that the conduct pursued 
hy the Treasury Board, prior to the passing 
ot the Act of last session, was, in fact, a 
benefit done to the trade of this country. 
The Act of 1812 found the light-house 
duties so high, that it was deemed neces- 
sary, by the operation of that Act, to 
lower them three fourths; and at the very 
time his late right hon, friend (Mr. Perce- 
val) gave the order to suspend the pay- 
ment of the duties, a measure was in con- 
templation to reduce them. The hon. 
gentleman then shortly defended the con- 
duct of the ballast-board from the obser- 
vations made by the preceding speaker, 
and proceeded to argue, that, when parlia- 
ment, by the Act of 1812, provided that 
three-fourths of the duty paid by any 
vessel, after a certain day, under the Act 
of 1811, should be returned, when they 
had not merely recognised the exorbitance 
of the duties, but had absolutely framed 
an ex post fucto law, to correct the evils 
which the former Act had occasioned—the 
right hon. baronet could not suppose, that 
it would have been right to direct the col- 
lection of the duties to have continued. 

Lord Castlereagh said, if the right hon. 
baronet was determined to persist in his 
motion, he should feel it his duty to move 
the previous question. After the full ex- 
planation which the transaction had re- 
ceived, the House, he was sure, could not 
conceive a circumstance which less re- 
quired the interference of parliament than 
the present. When so much difficulty and 
intricacy appeared in the mode of carrying 
the Act into execution, he did not think 
the House would be willing to visit very 
severely those oflicers, who really did not 
appear to have received instructions by 
which they might be directed. He would 
Not support a doctrine so unconstitutional, 
as that the Treasury Board had a right to 
interpose to prevent the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament being carried into effect, 
except on occasions of extraordinary im- 
portance ; but when the exposition of the 
reasons by which they were influenced 
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was so satisfactory, as in the present in- 
stance, he thought sufficient was stated for 
their justification. He should have no ob- 
jection to a Billof Indemnity being brought 
in, to obliterate those ministerial inaccu- 
racies, but he could by no means agree to 
the right hon. baronet’s proposition. 

Mr. W. Figverald observed, that the Act 
of 1812, had ts operation from the day 
preceding that on which the order was 
issued ; and therefore was intended to le- 
galise that order. 

Mr. O’ Hara supported the motion. 

Sir J. Newport said, that he had not 
made any mistake, as was stated by the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Whar- 
ton) in consequence of having only read 
three lines of the seventh section of the 
Act; and he requested the right hon. gen- 
tleman to go a little farther even than the 
fourth line, and he would find that a duty 
was imposed on the collectors by that Act, 
which they had no right to shift from 
themselves. The Act recited, “ that they 
shall not, after the commencement of said 
duty, permit any ship or vessel to enter 
their respective ports, till the said duty 
shall have been paid.” The Act said, 
that either the cotlectors or some other 
persons should receive a duty, and that 
they should not admit any vessel to an 
entry until it was paid. The inference 
therefore was, that it became the duty of 
the collector to enquire whether any other 
person was ordered to collect this toll ; 
and, if not, that he himself should collect 
it. The hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Peel) had observed, that the Act of the 
52d of the King recognized the greatness 
of the duties which were imposed by the 
5ist. He was aware of that; he knew 
they were enormous. He stated the same 
thing in 1811; and he believed the House 
would recollect, he then told them, that 
they were passing that which would be 
found more than commensurate to the ob- 
ject. Still, however, it was the law; and, 
in his opinion, no member of that House 
should come forward and state, that the 
Act was not carried into execution, because 
its provisions were too extensive. Were 
they ina British House of Commons, or 
were they not ? If they were, how could a 
member of that House, and a confidential 
servant of the crown, stand forth and tell 
them, that the duties to be levied under an 
act of parliament were enormous, and 
therefore had not been collected ? On the 
subject of a Bill of Indemnity, he recol- 
lected enquiring, when this subject was 
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before mentioned, whether the noble lord 
(Castlereagh) intended to bring in a Bill 
to inderanify the Treasury Board, for what 
he must call their misconduct. The noble 
lord, it was true, had, on the present oc- 
casion, merely spoken of ministerial inac- 
curacies; but those inaccuracies were 
nothing less than doing away with the law 
of the land. It might be supposed, be- 
cause those duties were legally applicable 
in Ireland, and must be principally paid 
in the ports of Great Britain, that there 
was less necessity for a regular collection 
of them, as they weuld be appropriated to 
an Irish object. He would only say, that, 
as they were applicable by law, it was in- 
cumbent on the officers of his Majesty’s 
government to see them properly collected. 
At the same time, he denied, that those 
sums were only applicable to Irish pur- 
poses. Was it merely an Irish object to 
preserve the light-houses in St. George’s 
Channel? Or was the safety of the trade 
to Liverpool or Lancaster only an Irish 
object? His great object in making this 
motion was, to prevent persons from exer- 
cising an arbitrary right to alter the laws, 
by which James 2 lost his crown. He was 
determined to persist in his motion; but, 
if the three first Resolutions were suffered 
to stand, he was willing to allow the third 
to be modified. He had no objection to 
the introduction of a Bill of Indemnity ; 
but he had an insuperable objection to 
suffer great constitutional errors to pass, 
without being marked by the reprobation 
of the House. ‘The death of the late Mr. 
Perceval was assigned as a reason for not 
bringing the matter sooner under the cog- 
nizance of parliament. Now, after that me- 
lancholy and ever-to-be-lamented event, 
three weeks elapsed before any notice was 
taken of the business. Why did not the 
Board of Treasury, during that period, 
come down to the House, and state that 
an arrangement was on foot to remedy the 
evil, and pray for their concurrence in 
suspending, for a time, the collection of 
those duties ? But no notice was taken of 
the circumstance till the 19th of June, and 
the subject was then introduced in conse- 
quence of what he (sir John) said on the 
preceding day. 

The three first Resolutions were then 
put and negatived without a division. On 
the fourth being put, and a loud cry of 


** No,” coming from the ministerial side of 
the House, 

Sir J. Newport expressed a wish to divide 
the House, observing, “ Then, I suppose, 
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the noble lord does not consider the viola. 
tion of an act of parliament by the Trea- 
sury Board a matter of surprise or regret.” 
He did not, however, persist, and the Re- 
solution was also negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 7. 


Minutes oF EvipENcE TAKEN BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE House or 
Commons on THE East Inp1a Company’s 
Arrairs (Continued.)] The House hav- 
ing again resolved itself into a Committee 
of the whole House on the Affairs of the 
East India Company, Mr. Lushington in 
the Chair, 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Joun Matcoim was 
again called in, and further examined 
by the Committee, as follows : 


You are understood to have said, that 
the natives of India residing at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, have, from their 
intercourse with the Europeans, relaxed a 
good deal in their prejudices, and that, in 
consequence, several articles of European 
manufacture are in use amongst them ?—I 
did not mean by ‘ prejudices’ that they 
had relaxed in any religious prejudices, 
but that more of the natives of the presi- 
dencies were in the habit of using Euro- 
pean articles, than of the natives in the 
provinces. 

Can you form any idea of the numbers 
of the native population at Calcutta ?—I 
have heard it stated from 400,000 up to 
600,000, but I have no means of forming 
a correct idea; but in stating that more 


of the natives of the presidencies than of — 


the provinces have used European articles, 
I meant the wealthy natives; the remark 
did not at all apply to the mass of the po- 
pulation. 

Can you give a general estimate what 
the native population at Bombay is ?—I 
should think the population of the whole 
island of Bombay, which may be almost 
called one settlement, not very much in- 
ferior, taking in the whole island, to what 
Calcutta is, but I really have not, at pre- 
sent, any recollection that can lead me 
within one or two hundred thousand per- 
sons. 

In the treaties between the powers of 
India and the British government, is there 
not an express stipulation by which the 
native powers engage not to permit the 
residence of unlicensed Europeans in their 
respective states, without the consent of 
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the British government ?—I believe there 
is such an article in most of the treaties. 

Are there any prejudices, either civil or 
religious, amongst Persians, that would 
render the introduction of European arti- 
cles impracticable ?—Certainly not. 

Are the Persians partial to European 
fire-arms ?—The Persian government was 
very solicitous to obtain both cannon and 
fire-arms from the English government ; 
and the individual nobles of the military 
class in Persia, were, as far as I could 
judge, very desirous of having our pistols ; 
but I never knew them anxious to have 
those upon any other terms but that of 
receiving them for nothing; and they, in 
general, used a cheaper manufacture, arms 
made in Turkey and in their own country : 
I believe their objection to purchasing our 
fire-arms, was their price, I mean particu. 
larly English pistols. 

Are woollens in use in Persia ?—They 
are. 

Do you know by what channel they get 
into Persia ?—They are imported by the 
Persian Gulf to the port of Bushire, and 
sent from that port all over Persia; they 
also receive woollens by the Caspian Sea 
from Astracan, 

You have just stated, the Persians have 
no sort of prejudices, and that European 
articles of all sorts are indiscriminately 
admitted into Persia; do not you imagine 
that if wines or liquors were to be landed, 
they would not be permitted to be import- 
ed into Persia?—I said that the Persians 
had no kind of prejudices, as far as I had 
seen, that would render it impracticable 
to import any European articles; wine or 
other liquors are certainly contrary to the 
Mahomedan religion; and I have never 
heard, by any accident, of any person 
trying to import them as an article of 
trade ; but, as such, they might no doubt 
be objected to. 

Did you never know or hear of Euro- 
peans finding their way to the different 
courts, and being engaged in the military 
service ?—-Numbers ; both French and 
English. 

Do not you suppose that if the trade of 
India was allowed indiscriminately to ships 
manned with Europeans, all along the pe- 
ninsula coast of India, and not restricted 
to the principal settlements, such as Bom- 
bay, Madras, and Bengal, that there would 
be a facility given for European adventu- 
rers quitting the ships and finding their 
Way into the interior of India, notwith- 
standing every precaution of government? 
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—The extent of coast to which such ships 
were allowed indiscriminately to resort, 
would no doubt greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of preventing their penetrating into 
the interior. 

If the export trade from this country 
was to be restricted, so far cs relates to 
the peninsula continent of India, to the 
principal settlements such as Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta, do not you think in 
such case that it might be very difficult 
for Europeans, by quitting their ships, to 
enter into the interior of the country ?—. 
Most certainly. . 

Then do you think it would be a very 
wise measure, for the security of the go- 
vernment of India, and also for regulating 
the trade to India, and preventing small 
arms, gun-powder, and other warlike 
stores being furnished to the different na- 
tive powers who may be inimical to the 
interests of this country, to restrict the 
trade in European ships to the principal 
séttlements ?—As far as I have had an op- 
portunity of judging the effect of the in- 
tercourse of Europeans with the natives, 
as well as attempt at contraband trade in 
arms or other things, I think that there 
cannot be too severe restrictions estas 
blished ; and that in case of any increased 
number of Europeans being admitted to 
India, those restrictions ought to be ren- 
dered if possible still more strict and 
severe. 

Are there not many merchants, natives, 
parsees, and British, who are ready, and 
who do endeavour to push the sale of 
British manufactures up the gulf of Persia, 
and to convey whatever articles they think 
will be acceptable there >There are, no 
doubt, in every one of the principal settle- 
ments of British India, and at most of the 
principal towns, both European and native 
merchants, who are active, industrious 
and enterprising, and who trade in every 
quarter where they consider they can de- 
rive benefit, in all articles, both European 
and Indian, that are in the markets of those 
places. 

Are there sales by auction of nnmbers 
of British articles at all our principal set- 
tlements ?—There are, and at Calcutta 
particularly, to a very great extent. 

Are there not many places on the Ma- 
labar and Coromandel coast accessible to 
ships, exclusive of the places where offi- 
cers under the direction of the Company 
are stationed ?—I believe there are many 
parts of the coast of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel where ships might touch, where 
there is no European magistrate. 
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Might not, through such places, a num- 
ber of adventurers get into the interior of 
the country, under the general licence 
that all ships from England should have 
free access to all parts of India ?—In all 
parts of the British dominions there is a 
police established, and though no Luro- 
pean magistrate may be upon the spot, 
that police would, I should conceive, in 
most cases, be able to prevent such Euro- 
peans penetrating into the country. 

What would be the eflect on the general 
character, respectability, and efficiency 
of the Company’s army, if the regiments 
of European infantry in the Company’s 
service were to be reduced, and if the 
Company’s infantry were to consist of 
natives alone ?—I think that the character 
and feelings of the officers of the Com- 
_* army have been injured by a 
ormer reduction of the European part of 
the establishment, and that that injury 
to their feelings and to their character 
and respectability would be added to, and 
indeed completed, by the reduction of 
the remainder ; and that a more serious 
injury could not be inflicted, than one 
which added to a distinction which has 
often produced jealousy, I mean King’s 
and Company’s, that of European and 
native.—The effect which | have described, 
would be most felt certainly by the ofli- 
cers of the native infantry.—Any mea- 
sure which tended in any shape or way 
to lower the character and diminish the 
respectability of European oflicers with 
themselves, must in course be gradually 
communicated to the men under their 
command. 

Would any advantage result to the 
public service if the Company’s establish- 
ment of European troops, cavalry as well 
as infantry, was on such a scale as to 
admit of the officers, on first entering into 
the army, being attached for a certain 
period of time to an European regiment, 
previously to their being permitted to join 
the native corps; and was it not formerly 
invariably the practice of the service, for 
officers to be appointed to European regi- 
ments, on their arrival in India ?>—Cer- 
tainly there would be great advantage : J 
know no measure that has tended more to 
affect the temper of our native troops than 
the introduction of young officers, unac- 
quainted with their languages and _preju- 
judices: the governments of the different 
presidencies in India have felt this so 
much, that they have endeavoured, by the 
establishment of military seminaries, to 
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avoid its inconveniences; but all these 
have, I believe, failed from a want of dis- 
cipline, and indeed the great difficulty, in 
a country like India, of keeping a number 
of young officers assembled together in 
order; such would not only be kept in 
order in European corps, but be instructed 
in many most essential points of discipline. 

Besides those advantages, would it not 
tend to remove the prejudice against the 
natives, which many persons, more parti- 
cularly young men, entertain on their ar- 
rival in India, and thereby better qualify 
the officers who had been in an European 
regiment for the command of native troops? 
—Certainly the longer persons remain in 
India, the more generally speaking, their 
prejudices against the natives wear away ; 
the officers so appointed would not be so 
likely to give offence to the prejudices of 
their men, as if they had been nominated 
to an European regiment on their first 
arrival ; but I am not sure that 1 distinct- 
ly understand this question. 

By being for a certain time in an Euro- 
pean regiment, does not an officer get rid 
of his prejudices before he is sent to com- 
mand native troops ?—Most certainly, in 
most cases this would be the case. 

Would it be advantageous in a military 
point of view, as well as with a view to 
economy, to have the regiments of Euro- 
peans in India completed by filling up the 
casualties with recruits, or to have them 
occasionally relieved by entire regiments ? 
—It, no doubt, would be most economical 
to have them filled up with recruits, and 
the regiments would always continue more 
efficient; as any new regiment coming 
entire from England is unfit for service 
for, I may say, a twelvemonth at least. 

Did not lord Cornwallis in 1744 recom- 
mend to his Majesty’s miaisters a plan for 
new modelling the army in India ?—He 
did, in a letter to the president of the 
Board of Controul. 

Was not one of the principal objects of 
the plan, to prevent the continuance or 
revival of those discontents and jealousies 
which had so often manifested themselves 
between the King’s and Company’s troops, 
as well as between the servants belonging 
to the different presidencies ?—It was ; I 
believe his lordship, as far as my memory 
serves, stated as much in the very words 
of the question. 

Did not lord Cornwallis deem it essen- 
tial that the new regulations should be 
calculated to inspire hopes of promotion 
and public distinction, which his lordship 
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conceived would operate beyond all other 
incitements in calling forth the exertions 
of military men ?—His lordship stated 
those to be his sentiments, in his dispatch, 
at least as far as my memory serves. 

Did the regulations which were framed 
in 1796, extend their benefits equally to 
the three presidencies ?—They did not, I 
recollect particularly, because I was mili- 
tary secretary to sir Alured Clarke, who 
at the period of their introduction was 
commander-in-chief at Fort St. George ; 
and I remember that officer writing a 
minute, in which he pointed out this dis- 
tinction in the strongest manner, and pre- 
dicted that the most evil consequences 
would result from it, with respect to the 
feelings of the army of that settlement. 

Has not a preference been shown to the 
officers of his Majesty’s service in India, 
in the distribution of military commands ? 
—I have often heard such a preference 
complained of, but cannot charge my 
memory with any precise facts that would 
enable me to give an opinion at this mo- 
ment upon its justice ; but I know it was 
considered at various periods as a griev- 
ance among the officers of the Company’s 
army. 

Is not the rank of the Company’s offi- 
cers confined to that of major-general ?>— 
It is. 

Had any Company’s officer, since the 
regulations of 1796, been specially ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief at any of the 
presidencies in India ?—I believe not one. 

Has any mark of honour or public dis- 
tinction been bestowed by the crown on 
any oflicer of the Company’s army, for 
military services ?—I have no recollection 
of any such mark or distinction within 
thirty years, except one: the dignity of 
baronet was granted to sir John Brath- 
waite, when he was superseded by a junior 
officer of his Majesty’s service in India 
from the command of the army of Fort St. 
George, to which he had been provision- 
ally appointed. 

What, in your opinion, bas been the 
general effect produced upon the minds of 
the Company’s officers, by their exclusion 
from the higher stations in India, and from 
those marks of honour and public distinc- 
tion, which are usually the rewards of 
eminent military services ?—I believe such 
exclusion has, beyond all other causes, 
tended to damp tbat ardour and high mili- 
tary feeling, which are always essential to 
the character of an officer, but, above all 
others, of officers so situated as those in 
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the Company’s service are in India; I be-' 
lieve that it has diminished the ambition, 
and almost extinguished the hope, with 
regard to military fame and rank, in all 
classes of that service; that they have in 
consequence sunk in their own estimation, 
as well as in that of the troops under their 
command, and of the inhabitants of the 
country in which they serve; I am also 
satisfied that this cause alone is competent 
to defeat all the benefits that were in- 
tended by the regulations of 1796, which 
proposed a fair equality between the two 
services. 

Do you think that the character and 
credit of his Majesty’s forces in India 
stand in the estimation of the native powers 
in as high a degree of respect as these of 
any part of the Company’s troops ?—I do 
certainly think that it does; and my 
answer to the last question was meant to 
convey, that the operation of the system 
established was calculated to raise it still 
higher, not upon its own merits (which, 
God knows, are as high as possible) but 
upon the depression of the other service. 
I neglected to answer one part of the 
question connected with the European 
troops, which was, that I was convinced 
the feelings cherished by the Company’s 
officers were fora system that would pro- 
duce emulation with his Majesty’s troops, 
not jealousy ; and that if they felt the loss 
of Europeans, it was because they had lost, 
among other things, the power and oppor- 
tunity of competing for honest fame, in 
the front of the battle and in the breach, 
with his Majesty’s officers serving in India, 
from which they are in some degree ex- 
cluded, as European troops are in general 
employed upon services of the greatest 
glory and danger. It seems impossible 
but that officers with that advantage which 
the circumstance of their commanding 
Europeans gives them, must feel a supe- 
riority, and the other service must feel a 
consequent depression. I wish to say in 
explanation, that all the officers in his 
Majesty’s service, who have since 1796 
held stations of principal command in 
India, are persons for whom I have the 
highest respect, and with all of whom I 
am personally acquainted, I feel bound to 
many of those officers by ties of gratitude 
and friendship ; and I believe there never 
was a serics of officers selected which did 
more honour to those by whom they were 
nominated ; but itis a much easier task to 
show their high merits than to calculate 
the evil effects upon a whole service, by 
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an exclusion which banishes all hope from 
their breasts of ever attaining the highest 
ranks in the service of their country. 

Do you think that any bad effects would 
arise from uniting the two services in one, 
and from incorporating the Company’s 
army with that of the King ?—I conceive 
that the bad effects which I have pointed 
out, from any service in India being exclu- 
sively native, would be equally felt, whe- 
ther that service belonged to the Crown or 
the Company; and I conceive there are 
many and numerous difficulties in the way 
of any arrangement to connect a local 
service for India with the European army 
of England. 

You have stated in a former part of 
your evidence, that the wealthy inhabi- 
tants of the presidencies of India, namely, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are in the 
habit of purchasing European goods; are 
those purchases so made from the predilec- 
tion which they have for such articles, or 
are they not most frequently made to gra- 
tify and to please Europeans ?—I believe 
they are in general made either for the 
purpose of gratifying and pleasing Euro- 
peans, or to satisfy vanity or curiosity ; 
some, no doubt, are articles of use, and 
purchased for that purpose; I speak at 
present of the most wealthy. 

Supposing such motives not to exist, do 
you think that the purchase of European 
articles by natives of India at the presiden- 
cies would be to any great extent?—It 


would be certainly greatly diminished 


from what itis at present, by the extinc- 
tion of such motives. 

Are there not in Calcutta, Madras, Bom- 
bay, and in the provinces of Bengal and 
Bahar, many mechanics, tradesmen, and 
planters, who are considered as colonists 
in those places?—There are many such 
persons resident in the places described ; 
but I can hardly conceive persons can be 
considered as colonists, whose residence 
depends from day to day upon the tolera- 
tion of the British government in India, 
and that is the situation of most of those 
persons, 

Can you form any estimate of the num- 
ber of persons described in the last ques- 
tion, who may be distributed in the places 
mentioned ?—I do not recollect it at pre- 
sent, though tiere is a regular register of 
their names in the common calendar of 
the Bengal presidency. 

Do they amount to thousands ?—Cer- 
tainly not thousands. 

Reckoning in all the places >—I should 
conceive not. 
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Have not many of the natives learnt 
from such persons mechanical arts, but 
from those persons the improvements and 
arts of civil life?—-Many of the natives 
have learnt few, if any (if 1 am to under- 
stand that the question refers to our Maho- 
medan and Hindoo subjects), have at all 
changed their usual modes of life. 

Do not you think that the advance of 
the natives of India in every branch of 
useful knowledge, will be in proportion to 
the means and example which we may 
afford them, by the residence of such per- 
sons as have been described in India?—I 
certainly do conceive that their advance 
in every branch of useful knowledge, will 
be in proportion to the examples and in- 
struction they receive; I mean by useful 
knowledge, an improvement in mechani- 
cal arts, manufactures, and every thing 
taat tends to render them more happy and 
comfortable. 

Do not you think that it would be good 
policy in the British government to increase 
the means of information to the natives of 
India; information such as you have de- 
scribed ?—I consider that in a state of so 
extraordinary a nature as British India, 
the first consideration of the government 
must always be its own safety; and that 
the political question of governing that 
country must be paramount to all other 
considerations: under that view of the 
case, I conceive every subordinate mea- 
sure (and such I conceive that referred to 
in the question) must be regulated entirely 


‘by the superior consideration of political 


security. 

Might not an increase in the knowledge 
of useful arts in the natives, conveyed by 
British subjects resident in India, tend to 
strengthen the British government in 
India?—I conceive that such knowledge 
might tend in a considerable degree to 
increase their own comforts and their en- 
joyment of life; but I cannot see how it 
would tend in any shape to strengthen 
the political security of the English go- 
vernment in India, which appears to me 
to rest peculiarly upon their present con- 
dition, 

State your opinion, by what means an 
attachment to the British government in 
India, might be promoted in the minds of 
the natives of India?—By continuing to 
govern them with mildness, moderation, 
and justice. 

Has it come to your knowledge that 
very serious aflrays have taken place be- 
tween large bodies of the natives of India, 
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in consequence of disputes between the 
indigo planters, in the interior of the coun- 
try?—I have heard of such; there was 
one particularly shocking case, in which 
Mr. Arnott, an indigo planter of Bengal, 
was murdered, a few years ago, 

Have the European indigo planters been 
the ostensible persons in occasioning such 
affrays?—I have not such a minute know- 
ledge as enables me to give an answer to 
that question; in the case I stated, gene- 
ral report spoke Mr. Arnott to be a very 
violent man. 

Do not you believe that if many Euro- 
peans were settled in the interior of the 
country, such affrays as have come to your 
knowledge, would be likely to take place? 
—They would, I conceive, be more nume- 
rous, from an increased proportion of per- 
sons liable to be engaged in them. 

State how the Europeans, not in the 
service of the Company in India, have ge- 
nerally conducted themselves, whether 
peaceably and quietly, or otherwise ?—If 
by that question is meant the Europeans 
at the different principal settlements in 
India, not in the service of the Company, 
which are the class with whom I am best 
acquainted, those are divided into dilierent 
communities, the principal of them, that is, 
the gentlemen, agents, and British mer- 
chants are (as far as my knowledge goes) 
a class of men not exceeded, in all the 
qualifications by which men in their con- 
dition of life are distinguished, by any in 
the world; and I never heard of any con- 
duct on their part, that was not such as 
belonged to their characters. The other 
Europeans at the different presidencies, 
are of various characters, and the lower 
parts of them are I conceive kept in order | 
by the severe restraints of the government, 
and the courts of justice established at 
those presidencies, in the same manner as 
in all other societies. 

Can you name any other instance than 
that to which you have alluded, of an 
aflray having taken place between any 
European and the natives of India, in the 
interior or otherwise ?—I have heard of | 
several quarrels ; not of any person being | 
murdered, but Mr. Arnott. 

Do you think it likely that any of the 
native powers in India would, under exist- 
ing circumstances, entertain Europeans in | 
their service, in defiance of their treaties 
with the British government?—I do not 
think that those who have entered into 
such treaties would, 

Are you aware of any native power in 
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India, which has not entered into such 
treaty?—-None of the larger powers; 
there are a great number of the lesser 
powers which have not entered into such 
treaties. 

Have the goodness to mention them ?— 
I cannot recollect all the lesser states of 
India with whom we have no engage- 
ments, but we have treaties with the 
higher states in India, by which Europeans 
are excluded, such as the Nizam of the 
Deccan, the Peishwah, the rajah of My- 
sore, Scindiah, and I believe the rajah of 
Berar, 

Do you consider any of the powers in 
India, with the exception of the rajah of 
Berar, as independent of British govern- 
ment ?—That is a difficult question for me 
to answer ; by the treaties with several of 
those princes, they certainly cannot be 
considered as dependents of the British 
government. 

Are there not many European officers 
in the Nizam’s service, appointed with 
the concurrence of the British authority at 
his court?—There are I believe some: 
their numbers are not at present very con- 
siderable, though I have not the means of 
knowing how many. 

Have not you heard of some respectable 
officers from the King’s army having been 
sent out, for the purpose of going inte the 
Nizam’s service, with the permission of 
the British government ?—I do not reco!- 
lect the name of such an officer (except it 
was major Frazer); but I believe there is 
an officer in the Company’s army, in 
charge of some part of the Nizam’s infan- 
try ; and the system is not unusual, as at 
the siege of Seringapatam, I commanded 
myself all the regular infantry of that 
state. 

Are not you of opinion that if any Ea- 
ropeans were to be landed from British 
ships at any of the ports on the peninsula 
of India, and to find their way into the in- 
terior, they would be immediaiely taken 
up and sent to one of the three presiden- 
cies ?>—It depends a great deal upon what 
part of the interior they penetrated into. 

Could such Europeans land on any part 
of the coast of the peninsula, to go into 
the interior, without going through part of 
the British dominions, or a country sub- 
ject to the treaties of which you have 


spoken ?—They could land in no such 


port, except on an inconsiderable tract of 
country between Bombay and Goa, sub- 
ject to the rajah of Kolapore, who is not 
pledged by alliance (as far as I know) 
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with the British government to prevent 
any Europeans landing in his country ; 
and I have known instances where such 
were permitted to penetrate into his coun- 
try. 

If such Europeans were entertained by 
that rajah, could it be productive of any 
serious inconvenience or danger to the Bri- 
tish interests in India?—I do not think 
that rajab has any power that can ever be 
a subjcct of serious alarm; how far he 
mizht possibly have the means of sending 
such persons further into the interior, | 
cannot possibly say. 

Into what states would he be likely to 
send such persons, as far as you can form 
an opinion ‘—I cannot say that his dispo- 
silicon would lead him either to receive 
themi, or to send them to any states; but, 
perhaps, the only part where any Euro- 
peans could be of any danger, would be 
in joining Meer Cawn, or the person who 
has in his hands what remains of the 
power of Jeswunt Rao Holkar. 

Is it at all probable that any number of 
Europeans, even a dozen, would find 
their way to Meer Cawn, without being 
intercepted, either by the British authori- 
ties or sume of the states with which we 
were in alliance, and with whom those 
treaties exist ?—I1do not think it probable ; 
there would be more difficulty if they 
went in a body of even twelve, than if they 
went singly. 

Would not the European adventurers in 
this country be likely to find it more con- 
venient and more advantageous to employ 
natives, than to go into the interior them- 
selves ?—That would, I conceive, depend 
much upon the part of India to which they 
had resort ; as far as my experience went, 
more Europeans resorted to the interior in 
Bengal, than in ail the other parts of India 
put together; but I cannot from my own 
knowledge precisely judge of the motives 
that would operate on the minds of such 
adventurers as are described. 

Do not you think that if the situa- 
sion of the natives of India were bettered, 
so as to afford them the means, they 
would be disposed to purchase such of our 
manufactures as might tend to promote 
their comfort?—-If by being bettered, is 
meant improved in their circumstances, | 
have no doubt they would, in such case, 
purchase every comfort within their 
reach. 

Do not you think it possible in time to 
better the situations of the natives of India, 
in point of pecuniary circumstances ?—I 
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conceive such improvement in the condi- 
tion of an empire so large as India, must 
be very gradual and very slow ; but such 
results may no doubt be expected from 
a long period of peace and good govern- 
ment, 

Have you not heard the natives of India 
complain of the revenues and taxes bei g 
heavier than they could bear ?—I cannot 
charge my memory with hearing any par- 
ticular complaints of this nature; but I 
have no doubt complaints of payment to 
government are made in India, as well as 
in every other country in the world. 

You have no doubt often read the Cal- 
cutta Gazette; state to the best of your 
recollection, how many columns of that 
paper are usually filled with advertise- 
ments for the sale of lands to pay rents ?— 
I believe such advertisements to be very 
common, but cannot charge my memory 
with any knowledge whatever of their 
number or extent. 

Does not the supplement to the Calcutta 
Gazette very often consist of two or three 
sheets filled with such advertisements ?—I 
have no doubt, from the question being 
put, that it does; but the advertisements 
in the Caicutta Gazette are some of them 
in Persian, and others in Bengalee, the 
latter of which languages I do not under- 
stand, and I have seldom or ever perused 
any of them, and therefore cannot state 
the fact particularly. 

Is not the native Christian population of 
India very considerable, particularly on 
the western coast of the peninsula ?—I be- 
lieve that the Christian population is very 
considerable in all parts of India, where 
the Portuguese, Dutch, Danes, and French, 
were and are settled in India. 

You have mentioned on a former night, 
that the natives of India were getting into 
the habit of manufacturing articles, the 
same as those supplied from this country ; 
do youthink that articles so manufactured 
are as good as those imported from Eng- 
land ?—The tannery lately established at 
Madras, by an European gentleman of the 
name of Parry, who has various assistants 
acquainted with that manufacture, has 
reached a very extraordinary degree of 
perfection ; leather pantaloons even for 
the horse artillery, are, I believe, manu- 
factured there, also gloves of very excel- 
lent description; and I have heard, within 
the last two years, there is a tolerable 
glass manufactory established at Madras ; 
the carriages made at Calcutta are, 1 be- 
lieve, generally speaking, preferred to 
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those sent out from England, though 
many of the materials are imported from 
this country ;_ the furniture is also excel- 
lent; and silver plate is manufactured by 
Europeans, as well as many other articles; 
and I am not aware that there are any 
circumstances of climate which can make 
a difference in the production of equally 
good mechanics, in any of the manufac- 
tures I have stated. 

Do you think that the natives of India 
are likely to rival us in their manufacture 
of woolleus, cutlery, and other hardware ? 
—In India they have no wool fit for the 
manufacture, and therefore can never rival 
us in that; 1 bave scen articles of cutlery, 
and even brass instruments, made in very 
considerable perfection, the latter was at the 
gun-carriage yard in Seringapatam, where 
European superintendants have instructed 
some of the half-cast artisans and natives 
to be very skilful workmen; and I cannot 
myself understand (if there is no objection 
on the point of climate) why the same 
persons that manufacture articles in Eng- 
land, if they have the materials in India, 
should not make them there. 

Is not a piece of woollen cloth almost 
the greatest present that you can make to 
a poor native of India, and the most ac- 
ceptable ?—A piece of cloth is a very ac- 
ceptable present to any native of In- 
dia, and particularly to one who cannot 
affurd to purchase it, as it furnishes him 
with warm clothing for the winter, if he is 
ina climate which requires such; but if 
by ‘poor’ is meant a. person of the la- 
bouring class or lower community, I have 
seldom known such wear woollen cloths, ex- 
cept at the presidencies, and there chiefly 
those in the service of the Europeans ; 
such are often in the custom of having 
Jackets of that cloth. 

Is not the climate of India, for the 
greatest part of the year, such as to ren- 
der woollen clothing very desirable in the 
night?—'The latitude of the Company’s 
possessions in India, extend, I believe, 
from 10 and 11 to upwards of 30 degrees 
north latitude, and the climate varies still 
more from the elevation of different coun- 
tries, than it does from different degrees of 
latitude ; many parts of India, no doubt, 
are cold in the winter, and in such, wool- 
jens must be a desirable wear to those 
who can afford to buy them. 

Do you think there is a probability of 
any materially increased consumption of 
British manufactures in Persia, conveyed 


thither through the medium of India?—I 
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do not; as the markets for such articles at 
Bombay, and other places in India to 
which Persian merchants resort, are abun- 
dantly supplied, and there is no difficulty 
in the intercourse. 

Do you think that, notwithstanding the 
Company’s orders, forbidding the ingress 
of Kuropeans into British India without a 
licence, the number of unlicensed Euro- 
peans has considerably increased there ? 
—It has, I believe, increased to a very 
great extent, particularly Bengal.—I cer- 
tainly think, from what I observed, that 
there is a great disposition in a variety of 
persons to resort to India; and I have sel- 
dom known, among the lower classes par- 
ticularly, any wish to leave it after they 
have resided there some time ; this I con- 
ceive to result from the habits which they 
acquired in the country. 

By what means do you conceive it 
would be in the power of government to 
control the continually increasing mass 
of European population, and to keep them 
from entering by various channels into the 
interior of the country?—I can conceive 
no other means, except an increased po- 
lice, and the greatest exertions on the part 
of the government to prevent that evil. 

If the natives who compose the police 
establishments in India, or if even the re- 
gular sepoys, were called forth to quell 
the insubordination of Europeans, or to 


take them into custody, would not this 


exercise of native force over Englishmen 
be likely to degrade the latter in the eyes 


of the Indian people, and to reduce the 


respectability of the government of the 


English ?—Most certainly it would de- 
grade the European character, and as 


every degradation of that character must 
tend in some degree to a diminution of 


‘that respect which it is most essential to 
support in the minds of the natives to- 
| wards the British nation, it would (to a 


certain degree) be an evil of the nature 
described in the question. 

The witness was directed to withdraw. 
The chairman was directed to report pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Apincpon Canat Mr. Fane 
moved the second reading of the bishop 
of Durham’s Bill for explaining and 
amending the Wilts and Berks Canal Act. 

Mr. Estcourt said, he did not rise to op- 
pose the second reading of the Bill; but 
the person who was the agent of the Canal 
Company, and, at the same time the stew- 


ard of the Becket property, having been 
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charged with an abuse of confidence, he 
was desirous of speaking to the honourable 
character of that gentleman. He held in 
his hand the original draft of the clause 
which it was the object of the Bill to re- 
peal, in the framing of which great care 
seemed to have been taken by all the par- 
ties concerned, and there were evident 
marks of the bishop’s knowledge of its 
contents, by the addition of words in his 
own hand which now formed a part of the 
clause. He had known Mr. Crowdy, the 
gentleman alluded to, for many years; be 
was aman of high professional reputation, 
and far above any act that ought to attach 
suspicion to his conduct, and he felt it due 
to Mr. Crowdy to state this to the House, 
to remove an imputation which appeared 
to be most undeservedly cast upon him. 

Mr. Anthony Browne observed, that no 
ground had been stated for the House to 
entertain the present Bill. The Canal Com- 
pany had expended a very large sum of 
money upon the faith of the powers given 
to them by an act of parliament, and if 
they had abused their power the courts of 
Jaw were open for redress, and parliament 
ought not to interfere to take away an im- 
portant right. The clause in the Act, 
which it was the object of the Bill to 
alter, had been settled with great care and 
attention, and received the revision of the 
right rev. gentleman himself; and if par- 
liament were now to repeal a provision 
made upon due deliberation after the com- 
pletion of the work, and so large an ex- 
penditure, it might prove a permanent in- 
_ jury to the property of parties wholly ig- 
norant of the temporary evil complained 
of. He thought the Bill objectionable in 
principle, and that the House would do 
right to reject it; but the Canal Company 
were desirous of affording every satisfac- 
tion to the right rev. gentleman, and 
would not oppose the Bill going into a 
committee where the clause might be 
again revised and amended, if necessary, 
to protect the estate from injury, and, at 
the same time, secure to the Canal Com- 
pany the right they at present possess. 
It was with a view to such an equitable 
arrangement, either between the parties 
themselves or by the committee, that he 
should not divide the House; but if an 
unqualified repeal of the power was in- 
tended, he should hereafter feel it his duty 
to oppose the Bill. 

The Bill was read a second time. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the third reading of this Bill. 

Mr. H. Thornton intimated that he had 
some objections to offer to one of the ex- 
pressions in the Bill. 

The Speaker informed the hon. member, 
that if he had any amendments to offer, 
the proper time for submitting them 
would be on the next question upon the 
Bill. 

Mr. H. Thornton observed that his ob- 
jections applied in a great measure to the 
principle of the Bill. It had been sup- 
ported on the ground of its diminishing 
the public burdens, but the object, as set 
out in the preamble, professed to be at the 
same time the acceleration of the reduc- 
tion of the debt. The fact was, that these 
two views were incompatible with each 
other. By the plan of his right hon, 
friend particular portions of the debt 
might be more speedily redeemed, but 
the total reduction must be retarded. He 
was of opinion, too, that the new sinking 
fund of one per cent. ought to be so esta- 
blished as to guard against a future inva- 
sion similar to that which was now at- 
tempted. The words ought to be so spe- 
cific as to exclude the possibility of a 
doubtful construction. He could not help 
thinking that the term of 45 years con- 
templated in any alteration in the system 
of the sinking fund since its first institution 
by Mr. Pitt, was much too long a period. 
If the present amount of the unredeemed 
debt, which was about 600 million, bad 
indeed been contracted so as to spread it- 
self over an equal period, it might be con- 
sidered as an adequate term. Mr. Pitt 
himself soon became so sensible that the 
annual million which he first appropriated 
was insufficient, that he soon after added 
200,000/. per annum, and resorted more- 
over to the system of raising war taxes. 
He approved, however, highly of the new 
sinking fund, which was to be equal to 
one-half of the interest of every future 
loan, and hoped the principle would be 
adhered to. Upon the whole, he looked 
at this measure with a fearful eye, aud 
regarded it as establishing a dangerous 
precedent. 

Sir H. Parnell opposed the Bill, as one 
giving effect to a measure destructive of 
public credit, and violating public faith: 
when stripped of all the false colours in 
which it had been industriously represent 
ed, it was no more than a plan by which 
all that the sinking fund had done in 27 
years would be undone in four years. It 
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was worthy of observation, that when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assumed, 
that the future annual loans would be 28 
millions, he acknowledged he entertained 
doubts as to the accuracy of such an as- 
sumption. But when he spoke of the 
country being relieved of taxes for four 
years, though this relief for so long a term, 
wholly depended on the annual amount 
of the loan, he then entertained no doubt, 
but roundly asserted that his plan would 
confer this advantage on the public. The 
fund on which he had to raise his loans, 
by taking the interest on the debt already 
redeemed, was about five millions and a 
half; if, therefore, his loans should be 
greater than 28 millions per annum, and 
the rate of interest higher than 5 per cent. 
his plan would fail long before the expira- 
tion of four years. In regard to the loan, 
though 28 millions were sufficient last 
year, itshould be remembered that we are 
now engaged in a new war with America 
—that we shall probably be called on to 
subsidize the northern powers—and that 
we have already voted a loan of two mil- 
lions to the India Company ; and with re- 
spect to the interest on the loan, the fund- 
ing of the Exchequer bills at an interest 
of 15s. 6d per cent. proved that the 
future loans were more likely to be raised 
at six than five percent. Should the loan 
amount to 37 millions, as some persons of 
high authority have said it would, and 
should the interest on it be six per cent. 
the plan of the right hon. gentleman will 
relieve the country for two years and a 
half only, instead of for four years. If this 
should occur, the tables of the right hon. 
gentleman prove, that in the five following 
years, the taxes to be raised by his plan, 
ona loan of only 23 miliions, will be near 
eight millions. But what prospect is 
there that the country will be better able 
to raise taxes to so large an arfount in two 
years and a half than it is now able to do? 
Is it not, then, clear, that at that period 
there will exist just as good a reason for 
encroaching on the sinking fund, as there 
Is now for meddling with it at all? and is 
It not evident that the final and only re- 
sult of this commencement of the right 
hon. gentleman to touch the sinking fund, 
must be the converting the whole of it 
from its orignal destination, and placing 
itin the hinds of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as a ready and convenient in- 
slrument for carrying on the expenditure 
of the coun'ry ? In respect to the several 
other advantages which the right hon. 
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gentleman !.as held out as to accrue from 
this plan, the discussion had exposed them 
as entirely fallacious. An hon. member— 
(Mr. Huskisson)—had fully proved, that 
the taxes would be higher, the unredeem- 
ed debt greater, and the sinking fund less, 
by the new plan of the right hon. gentle- 
man, than by the present system of fi- 
nance. One great defect belonged to the 
whole proceeding of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, and that was, his having totally 
passed by those means of retrenchment 
and reform which were within his reach, 
for effecting a great relief of the public 
burdens. It was impossible to reflect upon 
the gross abuses which had come to light 
of late years—the profusion with which 
the public money was wasted; the defects 
in the system of every department con- 
cerned in the expenditure of public 
money ; but particularly the long list of 
public defaulters, without being convinced 
that a great saving might be effected. If 
the right hon. gentleman had brought for- 
ward a plan for reforming the public of- - 
fices, particularly their system of keeping 
and controlling accounts, and connected 
with it a complete change in the practice 
of the Treasury board itself, as the great 
constitutional control of all, he might have 
left the sinking fund untouched, and ef- 
fected his object without any violation of 
the engagements made with the public 
creditor. But though he has done so, and 
though this Bill will now certainly pass 
into a law, the House shouid be aware, — 
that he must again apply to it for its aid, 
to give efiect to his plan, whenever he 
shall have contracted for the loan. In the 
meantime there will be an opportunity of 
reviewing the bearings of this plan, and of 
acquiring an accurate knowledge of its 
just character. This opportunity should 
not be lost, if it is essential to the interests 
and honour of the country to support the 
public credit, and to preserve the public 
faith. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not long delay the House, as there appear 
ed to be a disposition to postpone any fur- 
ther opposition to his measure, until its 
operation should have furnished evidence 
either in proof of its merit or its defects. 
He begged Jeave to say, however, that the 
accuracy of his tables had been admitted 
by his opponents, and every statement 
which he had made had been foundéd on 
those tables. With respect to the calcu- 
lation of the hon. baronet of the term to 
which the aid of the sinking fund might be 
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extended, it was certainly impossible for 
him to say, that circumstances might not 
arise which would render an increase of 
charge indispensible, nor had he ever 
given any positive pledge to the contrary. 
It was gratifying, however, to know that 
the additional expence of the new loan 
would not exceed above one-fourth per 
cent. the interest on the last, as had been 
exemplified that very day in the funding 
of Exchequer bills. In order to show the 
great utility that had been derived from 
the sinking fund, the right hon. gentle- 
man proceeded to state, that when Wil- 
liam 3 ascended the throne, a consider- 
able part of the debt contracted by the 
nation previous to that period remained 
unpaid, whereas by the aid of the fund, 
we were now paying off that which had 
been contracted during the present reign. 
Was there here, he would ask, no ground 
for satisfaction, although something might 
now be reduced from its efficiency ? Now 
his hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson) had stated, 
that the fund was not applied with suffi- 
cient assiduity to the redemption of the 
debt. He was at a loss to conceive what 
his hon. friend would wish. His objec- 
tion did not apply to the present plan, but 
to the system in general, and went to tax 
_ Mr. Pitt for not doing more than he did do 

in the year 1806, when that which he did 
do had the effect of astonishing all Europe. 
He had to propose a slight alteration in 
one of the clauses of the Bill, in conse- 
quence of an observation of an hon. gen- 
tleman who had taken a prominent part 
in the course of the present debate. As 
that alteration, however, wonld consist ra- 
ther in the form of expression than in the 
substance of the clause, he did not think 
ir necessary to enter into any minute ex- 
planation of it. 

Mr. J. 2. Grant wished to enter his pro- 
test against the present measure. He was 
not partial to the sinking fund, but he was 
hostile to the present plan, because though 
it touched upon that system, it not only did 
not do so uponany avowal of its fallacy, but 
even involved all the errors upon which it 
was built. It aimed indeed a direct blow at 
all the utility that could be expected from 
it. The merit of the sinking fund he took 
to be this, that its operation would be ac- 
celerated in proportion to its duration. 
Now this principle the measure of the right 
hon. gentleman went directly to counter- 
act. He wished, in fact, to abolish the 
existing sinking fund, and substitute a new 
one, the operation of which was now to 
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commence; this was again to be applied 
to for a purpose similar to that with a view 
to which the present measure had been 
brought forward, and the operation of 
that which was finally to effect the ex- 
tinction of the debt was to commence not 
sooner than the year 1837. If he was in 
error, he should be happy the right hon. 
gentleman would prove him to be so, but 
it appeared to hin that his whole plan 
was grounded on his misconception of a 
very obvious truth, namely, that a debt 
might be paid off as soon by the applica- 
tion of a smaller fund as by that of a 
larger. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Grant mutually explained. After 
which the Bill was read a third time and 
passed, the clause mentioned by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer having been pre- 
viously introduced. 


Weymouth Evection Bitt.] The or- 
der of the day being read for receiving the 
report of this Bill, Mr. Macdonald pre- 
sented a Petition from the inhabitants of 
the borough and town of Weymouth and 
Melcombe Regis, in the county of Dorset, 
setting forth, 

« That before the Committee appointed 
by the House for trying the validity of the 
last election for meinbers to serve in pat- 
liament for the said borough and town, 
one particular point, connected with the 
said borough and town, came under the 
consideration of the said Committee, who 
accordingly reported, that great abuses 
had existed in the said borough ; and the 
petitioners, therefore, justly flattered them- 
selves that the House would have inquired 
into the state of the representation of the 
said borough, and would have applied 
adequate remedies for the purpose of cor- 
recting such abuses; and that they have 
seen, with great regret, that none of the 
clauses introduced to the consideration of 
the House attempt, by any adequate 
means, to annihilate the present existing 
abuses, but, on the contrary, tend to pet- 
petuate and strengthen them; and that 
the petitioners, therefore, humbly beg 
leave to state, and to prove at the bar of 
the House, that the late sir W. Pulteney 
contrived to appropriate to himself the far 
greater part ‘of the freeholds within the 
borough, and, by conveying their nominal 
rents to persons who would pledge them- 
selves, at any time, to support his candi- 
dates, he created such a number of tempo- 
rary votes as to secure to himself the noml- 
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nation and return of the four members ; 
these votes the petitioners call temporary, 
because they were created only for the 
joint lives of himself and the voter; they. 
were not to continue longer than the con- 
fidence existed ; and that this unconstitu- 
tional and illegal system has continued to 
the present day ; on the death of sir W. 
Pulteney the property descended to the 
Jate countess of Bath, and afterwards to 
the late sir John Lowther Johnstone, and 
is now vested in trustees under his will, by 
which will he expressly devises tae bo- 
rough to the said trustees, and gives them 
such powers as clearly show his intention 
to transmit to them the management of an 
undue, unconstitutional, and corrupt influ- 
ence within the said borough, and that 
these trustees are H. R. H. Ernest Au- 
gustus, duke of Cumberland, lord Newark, 
David Cathcart, esq., aud Masterton Ure, 
esq.; and that the duke of Cumberland, 
in consequence of such trust, has ever since 
directly interfered in the management of 
the said borough, has nom'nated ihe mem- 
bers who should represent it, and applied 
to persons holding high and official situa- 
tions in his Majesty’s government for pro: 
motion in the army and navy, and places, 
for voters within the said borough ; thus 
adding the influence of his bigh and ex- 
alted rank to the corrupt system which 
previously existed; and that the peti- 
tioners can further prove, that the persons 
sent to the House during the last twenty 
years as the representatives of the free- 
holders of Weymouth have in reality been 
only the representatives of an individual ; 
and that many were perfect strangers, and 
in several instances their names were not 
even known to the inhabitants previous to 
the day of nomination ; and that the peti- 
tioners are persuaded that this unconstitu- 
tional power can only be controlled, and 
the petitioners and others, the real free- 
holders and electors of the borough, be re- 
stored to any share in the representation, 
by a considerable extension of the right 
of voting, and by enactments calculated 
to secure to bona fide freeholders alone the 
enjoyment of the elective franchise ; and 
the petitioners also crave leave to state 
that this cannot be considered as any dis- 
franchisement of the borough, because 
they are ready to prove at the bar of the 
House, that an individual possesses at this 
Moment the power of returning the four 
members, not only without the consent, 
but against the voices, of the freeholders ; 
@ man can only be said to possess a fran- 
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chise when he has the power of exercising 
it beneficially, and has a voice in the elec- 
tion of his representatives, which in fact 
the freeholders of Weymouth have not; 
the form of an election has indeed been 
sustained, but the reality, in its true sense, 
is unknown; the petitioners therefore wish 
to enlarge the number of voters, so as to 
give to the town some power over the re- 
turn, and thereby to secure a choice of its 
own representatives ; and that the anxious 
wish of several individuals to accomplish 
this constitutional and praise-worthy ob- 
ject first induced them to make wills, and 
devise their property, among their relas 
tions and intimate friends; and that this 
increase of votes necessarily destroyed the 
power of the patron, and an agent of that 
patron has publicly avowed that he, at the 
express desire, and by the advice of that 
patron, made wills upon bis own pro- 
perty, and fraudulently manufactured votes 
to the extent now unanimously complain- 
ed of, in order to get rid of real bona fide 
bequests; and that the petitioners humbly 
conceive a most material diffirence exists 
between the votes under the different 
wills; the one class of voters possess a 
real bona fide bencficial interest, which 
they may dispose of as they please, or 
which will descend from them to their 
heirs for ever, the others have no interest, 
and, on the death of one existing life, they 
cease, another strong proof of the fraudu- 
lent intention with which they were made 5 
and that the petitioners have observed, 
with deep regret, the provisions contained 
in the present Bill now before the House, 
together with the several amendments 
moved, because they all tend to narrow 
the elective franchise, to reduce the voters 
toa small number, perpetuate the power 
of an individual to nominate the four 
members, and for ever take away the sub- 
stantial rights of the real freeholders; and 
praying, that they may be heard, by their 
eounsel, and produce evidence at the bar 
of the House, to substantiate the above 
facts; and that the petitioners doubt not 
the representatives of the people will feel 
highly indignant at such illegal practices, 
and be anxious to provide adequate ree 
medies for abuses which so manifestly 
tend to destroy the undoubted rights of the 
people, to contaminate the purity of elec- 
tion, aud to bring even the House into dis- 
respect; they therefore further pray, that 
such steps will be taken to prevent the 
above abuses, and such provisions be made 
in (9 gh now before the House, as shall, 
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in the wisdom and judgment of the House, 
be deemed meet.” 

Mr. Macdonald was doubtful whether he 
ought to propose, that the petitioners should 
be heard by counsel at the bar, or that the 
petition should be taken into consiera- 
tion. Thinking that the latter would be 
the most expedient course to propose, he 
moved, That a select committee should 
be appointed to take the petition into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the petition 
was founded upon a misapprehension of 
the measures which the House was about 
to adopt on the subject of the Weymouth 
Election. The Special Committee which 
had been appointed, had stated one abuse 
which they had found to exist; and as 
this abuse was not one which could be re- 
medied by any part of the Act of king 
William, touching the splitting of votes, 
the House had been called upon to legis- 
late onthe subject. The petitioners, how- 
ever, had taken one single footing on which 
they considered the splitting of votes, and 
thought that after the Bill should pass, the 
borough would be in precisely the same 
situation in which it was, with the single 
exception that the modern device of split- 
ting votes by will would be removed. 
On the whole he could not see that any 
good would result from complying with 
the prayer of the petition. He should 
rather feel inclined to propose that the 
House should again resolve itself into a 
committee on the Bill. 

Mr. dbercromby said the House had in 
the case before them to choose between 
inconveniencies; for an inconvenience 
there would be in legislating on the sub- 
ject without considering it, while at the 
same time it was to be regretted that in 
the mean time the borough in question 
would not be fully represented. The 
right hon. gentleman opposite had argued 
that there was no abuse for the House to 
legislate on, but that of splitting votes by 
wills. The petitioners complained, how- 
ever, that the House by regarding this 
abuse alone would take but a narrow view 
of the subject. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that the House knew nothing 
of Weymouth more than of any other bo- 
rough. It became the House to inquire 


respecting it, test by the present Bill they 
might make it one of the closest boroughs 
in the kingdom. Why would they not 
hear the effects on the state of things in 
that place, of the plan at present under 
their consideration. Though he was no 
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very zealous advocate for parliamentary 
reform, he thought it would convince any 
man of the necessity of it, if that House 
legislated in the dark onthe subject, being 
told at the same time that they might 
make the borough a grossly close one. 
There were grounds in this case for a be- 
neficial alteration in the borough, as- the 
sitting members had been dispossessed, 
and much gross abuse made of their tree- 
holds by the voters. There had been an 
interference in the present case also of a 
peer, the duke of Cumberland, who had 
been extremely indebted to the techni- 
cality by which all solid reasoning had 
been shifted off the subject. He hoped 
such technicality would not be successful 
against the present Petition, but that the 
petitioners would be permitted to prove 
their allegations. ‘The best way: to op- 
pose those who called for a reform of that 
House, would be to show themselves friends 
to the extension of the elective franchise. 
He was therefore of opinion the Petition 
should be considered, and as to the mode, 
the Select Committee was preferable from 
its superior expedition, and from the pre- 
sent occupations of the House. 

Mr. Wetherall said the Petition went into 
the case of the duke of Cumberland ;_ but 
on that the House had decided ; and into 
the subject of splitting votes by convey- 
ance, which might be decided on by an 
election committee, but with which the 
House had nothing todo. ‘Thus he had 
got rid of the main part of the Petition. 
All they had to do by the Bill was to ex- 
tend the statute of William, which forbad 
the splitting of votes by conveyance in 
wills, and it was immaterial to which party 
in the borough they gave the ascendancy. 
By granting the prayer of the Petition, 
they would make the subject darker. 
They must plunge at the first step into the 
question of parliamentary retorm—no 
very clear question it must be allowed. 
He did not think an extension of the elec- 
tive franchise, any discouragement to par- 
liamentary reformers; neither did he 
think that they needed any evidence on 
the abstract point decided on in the Bill 
before the House. 

Mr. Preston said his hon. and learned 
friend who spoke last had not adverted to 
avery material point, namely, the amount 
of the freehold qualification fixed by the 
Bill. He should support the motion. 

Mr. Serjeant Best opposed the motion, 
and said there was no more reason for taking 
into consideration the influence of the be- 
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rough of Weymouth than that of any other 
in the kingdom ; neither did he think that 
if parliamentary reform were necessary, 
they should legislate on particular cases. 
The borough in question would never bea 
close one, while there were 800 free- 
holders, whose names were affixed to the 
Petition. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins explained the 
grounds upon which the Committee pro- 
ceeded in recommending this Bill. Their 
object was to correct a great abuse, which 
had crept in by the fraudulent electors 
for Weymouth, and not to disfranchise the 
real legal electors by proposing the ad- 
mission of the inhabitants to vote, which 
appeared to be the desire of the petitioners 
and their advocates. 

Mr. Wynn pointed out a mistake com- 
mitted by Mr. Serjeant Best, by hav- 
ing the Petition read, which Petition pur- 
ported to come, not from the electors ex- 
clusively, as the learned serjeant stated, 
but from inhabitants. The hon. gentle- 
man proceeded to deprecate the injustice 
to which this measure was likely to lead, 
in renewing the right of voting at Wey- 
mouth, of disfranchising perhaps many 
voters whose rights had been recognised 
by the Committee, who in 180+ and 7, 
examined into Petitions from Weymouth, 
He denied the right of the Committee, 
upon this occasion, to dictate to the legis- 
lative power of that House, as the advo. 
cates for the Bill appeared to suppose 
them entitled. Such a doctrine was not to 
be listened to. The Committee had 
legally nothing to do but to inquire inte 
and decide upon the merits of the election, 
although in this instance they bad thought 
proper to proceed farther, by drawing up 
a Bill, with the assistance of some crown 
lawyers. Some gentlemen, he observed, 
called for a general proposition of reform, 
rather than the proposition contained in 
the Petition; while by others, when that 
general measure was submitted to the 
House, the cry was, “ Why do not you 
bring forward specific abuses, instead of 
your theoretic plans, and we will apply a 
remedy.” For himself, he declared that 
he was an advocate for the latter course of 
proceeding, because he apprehended in 
the former a dangerous experiment; and 
the existence of specific and gross abuses 
being clearly made out in this case, he 
would apply a remedy—not, however, 
such a remedy as the Bill before the 
House proposed (and to which the peti- 
oners justly objected), because he thought 
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that Bill calculated rather to extend the 
evil complained of, rather to protect.mal- 
practices than to serve as a safeguard for 
the freedom and purity of election, which 
a measure of this nature ought to be ren- 
dered. 

Sir John Newport supported the pro- 
priety of permitting those who were inte- 
rested in the Bill then before the House, to 
be heard at the bar, in support of their 
claims. The Bill as it at present stood, 
was considerably narrowed from its ori- 
ginal formation; and if it were allowed, 
on the one side, to contract it, it ought, on 
the other side, to be permitted, if proper 
evidence were given, to extend it. He 
deprecated the idea of extending the pro- 
visions of the Bill to ajl the boroughs in 
the kingdom, as it would greatly tend to 
the abridgment of the elective tranchise. 
It would, in fact, throw them more com- 
pletely into the hands of individuals. ‘The 
right hon. baronet concluded by observing, 
that when a general plan of reform was 
proposed, the House uniformly rejected it 
as impracticable, yet when a partial and 
practicable one was proposed to them, 
they also objected to it. 

Mr. Wrottesley quoted the cases of Hen- 
don and Stockbridge, in which the peti- 
tions of the electors were inquired into, 
and counsel heard at the bar respecting 
them, before the House decided upon their 
rights, and he could see no reason why 


these precedents should not be attended to 


upon this occasion as the petitioners re- 
quested. 

Lord A. Hamilton observed, that the pe- 
titioners ought to be heard on this occa- 
sion, before a Bill, so materially aflecting 
their rights, was allowed to pass into alaw; 
if the House refused to accede to the 
prayer of the petitioners, they would de- 
grade themselves in the public estimation 
so deeply, that they would find it difficult 
to retrieve their character. 

Mr. Davies Giddy thought, that if this 
Bill was confined merely to Weymouth, 
then the petitioners might of strict right 
claim to be heard in support of their claims 
and interests: but if it was meant to bea 
general Bill affecting “he whole kingdom, 
he did not think that they could claim it 
as aright. 

Sir Samuel Romilly called the attention 
of the House to the serious situation in 
which they stood. ‘lhey were at all 
times bound to be attentive to the petitions 
of their constituents, and in no case were 
they more bound to be attentive tham 
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when the subject of the petitions referred 
to the right of election, ‘The question 
now seemed to be, whether the petition 
which had been presented to them should 
be rejected or heard. ‘That this Bill was 
mot a general law appeared plainly from 
its title; and if any general law was made 
out of it, the title and the Bill would but 
ill accord. ‘heindividuals who petitioned, 
comptained that their rights were much 
affected by the proposed Bill, and wished 
to be heard by their counsel against it. 
How such a petition could be refused he 
did not see. In what light would the 
members of that House stand before their 
constituents, if, when there was a com- 
plaint of the interference of a royal duke 
against the freedom of election and the 
privileges of that House,—if when even 
that royal duke was charged with making 
an offer of his interest for a place, in or- 
der to influence a voter,—the House did 
not think it proper to take any step upon 
it; and yetwhena number of petitioners 
complained that the eflect of this Bill 
would be to make the borough move under 
the influence of the same royal duke, 
they should refuse to hear those petitioners? 
He thought, that according to all former 
precedents, the petitioners had a right to 
be beard, and to prove by evidence the 
allegations of their petition; and that 
the smportance of the present case in every 
point of view called for such information 
being laid before the House, 

The Soicitor General on the contrary 
did not think that the House would risk 
the loss of any character by rejecting the 
propos:tion that had been made to them. 
The Bil had for its object, the correction 
of a very crying abuse, pointed ovt in 
the report of an election committee, an 
abuse which, whether it existed at Wey- 
mieu' or elyewhere, ought to be reformed, 
Tic BU did not alter the elective fran- 
chive, Ail that it did was to prevent the 
future perpetration of gross frauds, and 
no tore, 

Mr. #onsonby observed, that the Bill 
had or ginated in, and hitherto had entire- 
ly respected the borough of Weymouth. 
If the House proceeded as was proposed 
by the hon. gentlemen opposite, the pub- 
lic would say that they bad managed the 
busine ss fur the purpose of giving the pre- 
dominance to a particular interest in that 
borough, It would not be just in parlia- 
meni tu proceed to remedy one species of 
abuse and to refuse to hear evidence re- 
Specung another species of abuse. He 


admitted that the splitting of votes might 
be and was an evil, but there might be 
other evils in the representation of that 
borough of still greater magnitude. The 
right hon. gentleman argued these points 
at length, concluding with admitting, that 
instead of referring the petition to a select 
committee, it might have been a better 
proposition to move to hear evidence on 
the Bill itself at the bar, and intimating 
his intention, should the question before 
the House be rejected, to make the latter 
motion. 

Lord Castlereagh would certainly vote 
against both the original proposition, and 
that by which the right hon. gentleman had 
just declared he would follow it, should it 
prove unsuccessful. If on this and simi- 
lar questions, all who were interested in 
abuses were heard at the bar, the business 
of parliament would be more comprehen- 
sive than the right hon. gentleman seemed 
to be aware of. His hon, friend’s Bill 
was fair, impartial, legal, and constitu- 
tional; and as such was entitled to the 
support of the House. 

The House divided— 

For the 37 
AQaINSt it... 102 

On our return to the gallery we found 
Mr. Bathurst on his legs, urging the ex- 
pediency of going into a committee on 
the Bill without delay. After a long con- 
versation, the House resolved itself into 
the committee. The various clauses of the 
Bill underwent considerable discussion, 
after which the House resumed, and the 
Report was ordered to be received to- 
morrow, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 8. 

Minutes oF EvipENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
tHE CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HousE 
or Commons on TARE East Inpia Come 
pany’s Arratrs (Continued ).] The House 
having again resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, on the Affairs 
of the East India Company: Mr. Whit- 
shed Keene in the chair, 


Major General Acexanper Kyp was called 
in and examined, 


Mr. Jackson.— How long have you been 
in the service of the East India Company ? 
— Thirty-nine years, nearly 34 of which 
I resided in India.—I belonged to the mi- 


itary establishment of Bengal.—I now, 
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hold the office of chief engineer upon that 
establishment returned from 
about two years and a half ago—In the 
course of my service | have been at near- 
ly all the Company’s stations in the inte- 
rior of Hindostan, and in many places in 
the Mahratta country; 1 have also navi- 
gated the whole of the coast of Hindostan 
from the gulph of Cambay to the penin- 


on the East India Company’s Affairs. 


India | 


sula of Malacca, and on the west coast of | 


Sumatra —I am thus acquainted with both 
coasts of the peninsuia of India.—In the 
course of my prefessional avocations, I 
hive had much to do with the natives of 
Hindostan, in forming contracts for mate- 
rials, and employing workmen for carry- 
ing on public works. 

Supposing from the circumstance of 
opening the trade from every port in the 
United Kingdom to every port within the 
limits of the Company’s charter (Canton 
excepted) a considerable and indiscrimi- 
nate influx of Europeans shoutd take place, 
what effects do you apprehend might 
arise from that circumstance ? —- The effects, 
I think, would be fraught with the greatest 
danger ultimately to the Company’s pos- 
sessions. 

Be pleased to state the reasons ?-—From 
the character of the lower class of Euro- 
peaus, whe, more especially upon their 
first going to India, hold the natives in 
the most sovereign contempt, and when- 
ever they can have an opportunity, treat 
them exceedingly ill; from another part 
of the character of the lower class of Euro- 
peans, that they are extremely addicted 
to spirituous liquors, whenever they can 
get them, and the vast facility there is in 
every market and village in Hindostan to 
obtain ardent spirits at a very trifling ex- 
pence, and when intoxicated are apt to 
commit disturbances, and thus give a bad 
impression of the European character.— 
During the time that I had occasion to 


carry on the public works, particularly | 


at the fortress of Allahabad, where I was 
employed five or six years, I was per- 
mitted by government to get European 
overseers from the different corps of the 
army, and in general the best men were 
recommended to me; but ina little time I 
found it so impossible to depute any sort 
of authority to those men, on account of 
their using the natives ill, that I was 
obliged to leave off employing them, and 
have recourse to native overseers; the 


same has happened in all public works that 
I have had occasion to carry on. 
When it has happened that soldiers 
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have had leave to go any way into the 
interior, or have strayed trom their gar- 
risons, what effects have you noticed from 
such permission or absence ?—In general 
to get drunk, and to commit disturbances 
in the villages into which they go, to drive 
the natives out of the villages, and to 
commit every species of disorder; but 
government have established strict regu- 
lations, and commanding officers are very 
careful to prevent their quitting the gar- 
risons and cantonments on this very ac- 
count. 

Have offences to the natives, of a deep 
and serious nature, sometimes arisen from 
the inadvertence or ignorance of new 
comers ?—Frequently, I dare say, from 
the inadvertence of new comers, especiaily 
in their interfering unwarily in their reli- 
gious ceremonies ; avery melancholy in- 
stance of that happened just before | left 
Benyal, to two young gentlemen that had 
just entered the service : from the canton- 
ments of Muttra two young cavalry offi- 
cers went to the temples of Binderbund, 
near that place, where there were a great 
number of monkies, which the natives 
about their temples hold in a certain mea- 
sure sacred ; those young gentlemen were 
inadvertently induced to shoot at the mon- 
kies, in consequence of which, the whole 
of the officiating priests, and a number of 
fakeers that were round, rose, and with 
stones and clods of earth obliged the 
young gentlemen, who were upon an 
elephant, to take to the river Jumna, 
which they endeavoured to cross, and pe- 
rished in the attempt: it wasentirely from 
ignorance in those young gentlemen, that 
the monkey in such a situation was held 
sacred, that they were guilty of this im- 
prudent act. 

If the new adventurers, in consequence 
of this universal and unlimued opening of 


the trade, were to consist of such persons 


as seamen, traders, and artisans, do you 
apprehend that the dangers which you 
have described would be increased in any 
material degree ?—Ceriainly in a very 
great degree ; were they permitted to visit 
allthe ports in the vast extended coasts 
within the Company’s dominions in India, 
they would commit disturbances without 
end. 

Assuming them to have the licence, not 
only of going directly to every port with- 
in the limits of the Company’s charter, 
but to proceed from port to port according 
to their discretion, do you believe that 
such persons could be restrained from 
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penetrating into the interior ?—TI think it 
is impossible; the extent is so great that 
the government could not possibly guard it 
at all points, with every precaution they 
could take. 

Be pleased to state what regulations you 
have in contemplation in that answer, and 
bow you think such regulations could be 
evaded ?—The only regulations that go- 
vernment could adopt, would be to send a 
force and establish a police at every port 
where those people could possibly land in 
pushing a trade; and I donot think that 
government would be able to doit: on 
the Malabar coast alone, during the north 
east monsoon, from Cape Comorin to the 
gulph of Cambay, either in our own pos- 
session or that of our allies, the points 
where they might land, are I may say 
without number, 

Supposing any material number of new 
adventurers, either from eluding the vigi- 
lance of government, or from any of the 
means to which you have referred, to 
make their way into the interior of India, 
what do you apprehend might be the ef- 
fect of such ingress ?—I do not think the 
natives in any situation would allow Eu- 
ropeans in a body to penetrate into the 
country, it is only straggling Europeans 
that are likely to make their way. 

Would then an influx of new adventu- 
rers, ignorant of their language as well as 
of their manners and their superstitions, be 
very likely to give great and considerable 
offence to both their manners and super- 
stitions?—-A great influx of such Kuro- 
peans would doubtless lead to great dis- 
orders of every kind. 

Supposing those who should speculate 
on going to India, under the presumed act 
for opening the trade, should be disap- 
pointed in such speculations, do you ap- 
prehend that they would succeed in ob- 
taining settlement in some part or other of 
India ; or to what means might they bave 
recourse to repair the loss which they shall 
thus have met with ?—TI really know not ; 
I very much fear that if small vessels were 
allowed to navigate to India in very great 
numbers, the losses that they would incur 
(which I am certain would necessarily 
happen) might lead some of them to com- 
mit depredations on the small native ves- 
sels, to make up their losses. We know 


that upon former occasions, upon a disap- 
pointment in trade, piracies did take 
place ; and I think it was in the reign of 
king William that there was an establish- 
ment of pirates at Madagascar, under a 
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pirate of the name of Avery, who assem 
bled many vessels there, and committed 
depredations on the coast of Malabar and 
other parts of India.—In the eastern Ar- 
chipelago, and on the coast of Borneo, 
there are a great number of piratical ves- 
sels, that will never fail to endeavour to 
overpower vessels that are not extremely 
well armed. 

Are you of opinion it is probable that, 
in the case of thus opening the trade, there 
will be any material increase in the con- 
sumption or purchase of European articles 
among the natives of India?—I by no 
means think there will; 1 believe the 
great consumption of European articles is 
now, as it almost ever has been, by the 
Europeans themselves; that consumption 
has within these 30 years past very much 
increased, but that, I conceive, has been 
chiefly owing to the great increase of Eu- 
ropean inhabitants and their descendants, 
who have the same habits and use the 
same articles as their fathers. About the 
time I mentioned, there were only two 
king’s regiments in India, at present there 
are twenty ; our military establishments 
have more than doubled, as I imagine has 
also the civil service; this vast increase of 
European inhabitants, therefore, fully ac- 
counts for the increased consumption of 
European articles. —The European resi- 
dents out of the Company’s service, but 
residing with their express permission, 
have also very materially increased ; about 
20 years ago there were not more than 5 
or 660 Europeans not in the Company’s 
service, in the whole of Bengal; three 
years ago, when I left India, there were 
nearly 2,000 in Bengal only. 

Be pleased to give your reason for 
thinking that among the natives no parti- 
cular increase of European consumption 
will take place ?—Because the general 
class of the lower order of the natives 
have it not in their power to purchase 
those articles, even if they had the incli- 
nation ; and the superior class of the na- 
tives have manufactares of their own that 
they are more attached to than ours, and 
therefore have no great inclination for 
them: broad cloth, the useful metals, 
watches, some articles of ornament, most- 
ly used at the principal settlements, such 
as looking- glasses, framed prints, lustres, 
and a small quantity of hardware, is all 


that I know the natives of Hindostan wish 


to take from us. 
Do you know what or whereabouts 18 
the estimated native population of Cal-. 
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cutta?—There have been various opi- 
nivus upon the population of Calcutta, 
but I do not believe there has ever 
been a very correct census made. Str 
Henry Russell a very few yeais ago de- 
clared, upon an occasion from the bench, 
that the inbatitants of Calcutta and its en- 
Virons amounted to one million; I myself 
believe that there are between four and 
five hundred thousand. 

Huw long have you been acquainted 
with Calcutta ?—It is now 41 years since 
I first visited Calcu'ta. 

During the whole of that period, have 
you observed any increased propensity in 
the natives to the adoption of European 
fashions, or the consumption of European 
articles ; or do they continne to adhere to 
the fashions and tastes which prevailed 
when you first knew them ?—I do not see 
a greater inclination in the natives at this 
time than there was when I first went to 
Tadia. ‘The lower classes of the natives in 
Calcutta have retained their habits, as 
they do in every other part of Hindostan. 
—In the other great towns of Hindostan 
that I have visited, there are very few of 
the natives that adopt our manners: at 
Lucknow, the late and the present nabob 
of Oude have had a very singular taste for 
European articles ; the present nabob Sa- 
dit Ali is the only native I ever knew who 
had a real taste for European convenien- 
cies; he has excellent houses of his own 
building, well furnished, carriages, horses, 
a table well served in the European style, 
and every thing in as good style as any 
gentleman can have in this country; with 
him it is matter of taste. 

State the articles which you allude to 
as indicating a conformity to European 
taste in the inhabitants of Calcutta, to 
whom you have referred ?—Having in 
their houses chairs and tables, instead of 
sitting upon the ground; having their 
walls ornamented with pictures and look- 
ing-glasses ; having lusires hung.up, bav- 
ing, many of them, European close car- 
tiages; but J do not think it extends to 
many other articles. 

Can you state whether more manvfac- 
ture of European articles is pursued now 
in Calcutta and the other presidencies, 
than formerly ?—A great number of Eu- 
ropean artisans have established them- 
selves in Calcutta, in Patna, at all our can- 
tonments, at Lucknow, and almost all the 
great towns where there are Europeans, 
for carrying on the various manufactures 
of articles used by Europeans, such as car- 
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riages, furniture of all kinds, palankeens of 
a peculiar construction invented by the 
Europeans, plate, sadlery, boots and shoes, 
salting meats, in making guns and pistols, 
and a variety of other articles that I do 
not now recollect; they have taught the 
native artificers, who are very acute and 
dexterous, to execute every article in a 
manner almost to emulate those that are 
sent from England ; but I have to observe, 
that the whole of these inanufactures is for 
the use of Europeans, as they can furnish 
them at a cheaper rate than those of the 
same kind imported from Europe; and I 
tirmly believe that if we were by an 
means to leave Hindostan altogether, that 
they would entirely drop those manufac- 
tures, and employ themselves in carrying 
on their own. 

Do you think that in time such an in- 
gress of artificers might not be the means 
of very much superseding the necessity 
for the importation of British manufactures 
to India ?—It has already im a great mea- 
sure superseded that necessity, and the in- 
crease of articles which have gone from 
this country has not been in proportion to 
the increase of the European population, 

Do you think that such opening of the 
trade will be consistent either with the 
happiness of the natives, or with the se- 
curity of the British interests in India ?— 
I do not think it can possibly be conducive 
to the happiness of the natives, and I think it 
would in a material degree risk our safety 
in that country. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Supposing the foreign possessions, Pon- 
dicherry, xc. &c. to be restored at a ge- 
neral peace, would not a promiscuous ad- 
mission of British subjects to India render 
it next to impossible to prevent their ac- 
cess to the interior becoming very gene- 
ral, and also facilitate their entrance into 
the service of the native powers ?—Un- 
doubtedly I think it would very much fa- 
cilitate their entrance into the interior of 
the country, and in that event it would be 
much more dangerous than it is at this 
time. 

Supposing the trade opened to the east- 
ern islands, the Moluccas and Banda, 
might not adventurers, English and other 
Europeans, settle in them ; and being 
without controul, become pirates, and em- 
broil Britain in serious difficulties in pre- 
serving a good understanding with the em- 
pire of China?—There is no manner of 
doubt that there are many places in the 
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eastern islands, where, by a concerted 
plan of a few European vessels, they could 
establish themselves and even fortify them- 
selves in such manner, so as to give go- 
vernment much trouble in rooting them 
out; and during that time they would 
have an opportunity of committing great 
depredations upon the eastern trade. 

Have you not known, in many instances, 
of vessels employed in the country trade 
of India, when trading to the Malay ports, 
that the ships and cargoes have been 
seized, and the whole of the crews mur- 
dered, by the natives ?>—There is nothing 
so common, the thing has happened al- 
most annually since ever I recollect; the 
ships that engage in the Malay trade, es- 
pecially those that go to the coast of Bor- 
neo, are obliged to be very strongly arm- 
ed, to be fied out at great expence, to 
hire a military force of sepoys to protect 
them, with a very strong crew, and even 
then they are sometimes cut off, if they 
do not use the greatest precautions. 

If the intercourse is enlarged by vessels 
from this country, do not you think that 
those accidents would much more frequent- 
ly occur ?—I do not conceive that the pos- 
sible profit would justify the expence of 
fitting out and arming a vessel from this 
country, to trade on the Malay coast ; in 
the first place, I know of no articles that 
they could carry from Great Britain to the 
Malay coast, that would answer the pur- 
pose; the whole of the articles of com- 
merce with which the Malay trader sup- 
plies himself, I believe, are opium, a small 
quantity of piece-goods, and a peculiar 
species of silk known by the name of Mug- 


gaduties; those articles, with a few Las- | 


car knives and red woollen caps, are the 
only articles that the Malays take from 
them; I do not believe they indulge in 
European articles in any way; I should 
therefore conceive that any speculation 
from Great Britain directly to the Malay 
coast, would end in a total loss. 

What effect do you think would be pro- 
duced upon the peace of the country, and 
the British power there, if the Poligars 
had the means of procuring arms from 
private traders and private ships ?—The 
making them more turbulent and unma- 
nageable than they are at present. 

hat, in your opinion, has been the 
general effect produced upon the minds of 
the Company’s officers, by their exclusion 
from the higher stations in India, and 
from those marks of honour and public 
distinction which are usually the rewards 
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of eminent military services ?—It certainly 
has been very depressing, and has caused 
them to leave the service whenever they 
conveniently could. 

Is it not of essential importance that all 
the officers, whether superior or subaltern, 
employed in the sepoy service, should un- 
derstand the customs, languages, manners, 
and usages of the natives ?—It is certainly 
very essential: I have the pleasure to say, 
that Ido not believe that there can be a 
finer set of officers than there is at present 
in the Bengal sepoy corps, or who know 
their duty better, or are more acquainted 
with the manners of the people, or the 
languages of the country. [The witness 
withdrew. ] 


Wititam Younc, esq. was called in, and 
examined as follows: 


Mr. Adam.]—Have you not served the 
East India Company in their civil service ? 
—Ihave. From 1765to 1786. I rose to 
the rank of senior merchant, and held that 
rank till I quitted the country.—The first 
five years I passed in the accountant’s 
office ; I was then sent on a particular 
commission to the districts to the south of 
Calcutta, where I was employed between 
one and two years; I was afterwards col- 
lector of Tirhoot, in the province of Ba- 
har, for some time; and the rest of ny 
time in the public service was as member 
of the provincial council of revenue at 
Patna. 

Do you consider, from the opportunities 
you had of making observations upon the 
character of the Indians, particularly the 
Hindoos, that an unrestrained influx of 
Europeans would be attended with evil 
consequences to that country ?—I think 
that it would be attended with very se- 
rious evil consequences. 

In what respect do you consider that it 
would be attended with such consequences? 
—From their violence, and from their ig- 
norance of the usages, ways, and habits 
of the people, particularly with respect 
to their religious habits. 

Do you conceive that the conduct of 
of Europeans, if checked by the authority 
the law, would have a bad effect upon the 
English authority over the Indian natives? 
—-I think that any punishment of Euro- 
peans in that country always has a ten- 
dency to degrade the British character in 
the opinion of the natives. 

Do you conceive that the general bulk 
of the people are likely to become cus- 
tomers for European commodities ?—It by 
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European commodities is understood arti- 
cles of merchandize, they are customers 
in some degree. They purchase various 
articles imported by the Company, such 
as broad cloth, long ells, and other sorts 
of woollen manufactures, also metals of 
various sorts ; but I recollect scarcely any 
thing else that they purchase. 

At the period of your residence in 
India, was the means of supply of those 
commodities, through the medium of the 
Company’s ships, sufficient to answer 
the Indian demand ?—I believe it was al- 
ways most ample. 

Have you any reason to suppose, from 
the. state of Indian manners at the time 
you left Bengal, that there was a likeli- 
hood of such an alteration as to produce an 
increased demand for European commo- 
dities ?—I do not think that there was ; 
the people appeared to me, when I left 
the country, precisely the same as they 
were when I arrived there. 


Davip Hatipurton, esq. was called in, 
and examined, as follows: 


Mr. Jackson. ]—How long were you in 
the service of the Company ?—Five and 
twenty years: upon the Madras esta- 
blishment :—I was appointed Persian 
translator in 1788.—I was in the revenue 
department from 1782 tll 1795, when I 
returned home. 1 was at the head of the 
revenue department for the last four years 
of my residence in that country,—I endea- 
voured to form an opinion of the character 
of the natives, as far as came within my 
means.—I became, I believe, acquainted 
with the customs and manners of the 
people. 

Supposing British subjects to be al- 
lowed the right of going from every port 
inthe United Kingdom to every port in 
India, and a material influx of Europeans 


to take place in consequence, what effect | 


do you apprehend that might bave upon 
the British interests in India?—I think it 
would be injurious to the interests of the 
British government in India. When Eu- 
ropeans arrive in that country first, I think 
Ihave observed that they have a great 
contempt for the natives, and suppose 
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themselves a superior order of beings ; | 


that they often maltreas them, and some- 
times will burt their feelings in| many 
things, without supposing that they are 
doing so, in respect of their manners and 


their religious customs, and other preju- | 


dices; thatit bas been found necessary 
pn occasions when large bodies of Euro- 
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peans have arrived at Madras, in the 
navy, for example, and have been obliged 
to land at the hospitals or other places, to 
put them under some restraint, for fear of 
their giving offence to the natives; and 
the same when any large bodies of troops, 
such as King’s regiments, have arrived 
there in my time, and bave been sent up 
into garrisons, it depended very much 
upon the commanding officers to keep 
them under proper restraint from commit- 
ting viclences and outrages in the neigh 
bourhood of such forts. I think the 
longer stay Europeans make in that coun- 
try, they form a better opinion of the na- 
tives than they had upon their arrival, 
especially if they have attained the lan- 
guages of that country. 

Do you apprehend that an influx of 
strangers, sach as seamen, traders, and 
artificers, ignorant of the language and 
ignorant of their customs, might not be the 
means, either wilfully or ignorantly, of 
giving very serious cflence to the natives ? 
—Certainly it must have that effect. 

What consequences would you appre- 
hend from such offence being given in 
any material degree ?—It depends entire- 
ly upon the situation in which those of- 
fences might be committed, for the Hin- 
doos in general, in that part of the country 
near Madras, are a timid race of people 5 
they perhaps might submit and suffer such 
violence ; in other situations, particularly 
in hiliy situations or woods, where they are 
of a more ferocious disposition, and apt to 
resent any injury, they might return 
violence. An instance I recollect of a 
gentleman, in the Ramnad, about 300 
miles south of Madras, who was a pay- 
master; he thought he could entertain 
some company that he had better by 
giving them veal, for which he ordered a 
he was seized by the 
Hindoo inhabitants, and very nearly put 
to death, if he had not been rescued by 
some military force: this happened in 
1772. 

Do you think that a series of aggres- 
sions from adventurers ignorant of their 
language and their manners, might provoke 
such a description of people to insurrec~ 
tion ?—Very much depends upon the cha- 
racter of the people of the district where 
the injury is committed but, in general, 
the Hindoos I have met with bave been 
of a very timid race. I think the Maho- 
medans are rather bolder, but there are 
very few of them in that part of India, 
except at the seat of the nabob’s court ; 
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the Mahomedans are but thinly scattered 
in the Carnatic. 

Do you think that, in consequence of 
opening the trade, any material increase 
of demand is likely to take place for Euro- 
pean articles, for the consumption of the 
natives ?—J think not. 

State why you think not ?—From the 
habits and the few wants that the people 
of the country have; even at Madras, 
which is the oldest English establishment 
in India, for it dates as far back as 1620, 
one would suppose that the people there 
would be more in the habit of using Eng- 
lish articles than at any other place, but 
the purchase of those articles there is con- 
fined to very few. 

Are their habits, according to your ob- 
servation and understanding, of a fixed 
and unchangeable nature ?—Certainly, | 
think so; I have no doubt in my mind 
about it. 

’ How long did you know Madras ?—I 
arrived there in 1770, that is 43 years 
ago. Iremained there the whole time I 
was in India, 25 years. 

During the whole of that time, did you 
observe any increasing taste in the native 
population of which you have spoken, to- 
wards the Europeans, or to the consump- 
tion of European articles ?—None towards 
the habits of the Europeans; buta few 
might have had a taste, such as the class 
of people called dubashes, who are native 
interpreters to the gentlemen there, or 
their commercial agents and money 
brokers, to purchase European articles of 
furniture in their houses, but to a very 
small extent. 

Did such of the natives as acquired pro- 
perty, direct their expenditure towards 
the purchase of English articles ?—To a 
very small amount, perhaps watches, and 
a few toys, or glass ware, butto a very in- 
considerable amount, 7 

During the whole of the time that you 
were there, was there an ample supply of 
European articles ?—Yes, certainly. 

Ifthe mass of the natives had been dis- 
posed to such purchase, would they have 
had the means?—Certainly, many of 
them had the means; when I arrived in 
the country there were a set of men called 
the Company’s merchants, through whom 
the investment was provided; those men 
were rich men; there were many other 
men of wealth, but very few of them pur- 
chased any European articles: I think 
there was 4 one carriage kept by a na- 
tive, except the nabob’s family. 
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Can you contemplate any possible in- 
creased demand for European articles, 
which the present system is not more than 
equal fully to supply ?—I think not, 


Grame Mencer, esq. was called in, and 
examined as follows : 


Mr. Impey.]—How long have you been 
in the service of the Company ?—Nearly 
25 years.—I was appointed to the medical 
department, but have been empioyed both 
in the revenue and political departments 
frequently. 

Have you been enabled to make accu- 
rate observations upon the characters, 
manners and observances of the natives? 


—lIt is difficult to form a general charac. 
ter of the natives of an empire which ex- 


tends from near the equinoctial line to 31 
degrees of north latitude: if called upon 
for a general characteristic of the natives 
of that empire, 1 would say that they are 
mild in their dispositions, polished in their 
general manners, in their domestic rela- 
tions kind and affectionate, submissive to 
authority, and peculiarly attached to their 
religious tenets and to the observance of 
the rites and ceremonies prescribed by 
those tenets: in referring to any distinc- 
tion in this general characteristic, I should 
say that the inhabitants of the northern 
provinces of Hindustan were of a more 
bold and decided character, and less sub- 
missive to authority than those of the 
southern provinces, but equally attached 
to the observance of their religious rites 
and ceremonies. 

Do you think that if a free trade were 
authorised by law between this kingdom 
and India, and free traders were permitted 
to go from hence, and to penetrate into 
the country, and to reside in it at plea- 
sure, such permission would be attended 
with any mischief, and what, to the peace 
and happiness of the natives ?—I think it 
would be attended with great detriment to 
their happiness, from the violent character 
and disposition of the Europeans, who 
would be thus probably forced into an in- 
tercourse with them, and who are apt to 
indulge an habitual contempt for their 
manners, customs, and religious tenets ; 
this would consequently lead, and does ace 
tually lead, Europeans of this class, to 
treat the natives with contumely and in- 
sult. 

Are you of opinion that the prejudices 
of the natives are much more likely to be 
violated by such persons, than by those 
who are in the service of the Company f= 
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I can have no hesitation inanswering that 
question in the affirmative; the Company’s 
servants are regularly instructed to respect 
the customs and religious prejudices of the 
natives, and know that disgrace or punish- 
ment would follow any attempt on their 
part to insult those religious prejudices ; 
this could not be effected in an unre- 
strained intercourse of Europeans newly 
arrived in the country. ; 

Ifa free trade were opened with India, in 
your opinion would there be any increas- 
ed demand among the natives of India for 
European articles or manufactures ?—I am 
decidedly of opinion that if any increase 
of demand could exist, it would be very 
gradual, and very inconsiderable for a 
long period of time. 

Have the mass of the population in 
India either the means or the desire of 
purchasing any European manufactures ? 
—Iam not of opinion that they have any 
desire, and Iam certain that the great 
body of the people have not the means, 

Among the higher ranks of the natives, 
is not the desire of purchasing European 
manufactures and commodities extremely 
limited ?—Very limited, and only amongst 
those who are particularly connected with 
the European inhabitants. 

You having been at the Nizam’s court, 
is not that considered as one of the richest 
of the native courts in India ?—It was con- 
sidered, during the period I was there, as 
the court in India which retained most of 
the old customs, and the greatest degree 
of ceremony, agreeably to the forms of the 
Mogul government; the government was 
supposed also to be rich. 

If opulent persons there have a desire 

for purchasing European manufactures 
and articles, would they not have an op- 
portunity, under the present system of 
trade, of gratifying thatdesire ?—They cer- 
tainly would, from the abundance of such 
articles at all the principal settlements of 
the Company’s government. 
_ Did you observe any European articles, 
in the possession of the Nizam, or any of 
the opulent inhabitants of Hydrabad ?— 
Ido not recollect any, except a pair of 
lustres, which were sent by his present 
Majesty as a present to the Nizam. 

Has it fallen within your knowledge 
that the Bengal government used every 
effort in their power to introduce the use 
of European commodities into the ceded 
districts of Oude ?—It was the particular 
wish of the governor general lord Welles- 
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ley, to give every facility to the commu- | 
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nication in trade of the ceded provinces 
with the neighbouring countries, and to 
the vent of British commodities in those 
countries; for this purpose he instituted 
fairs upon the borders of the Rohilcund 
country, for barter with the people of Na- 
paul and Serinagur ; for the fair of Hurd- 
war, where immense numbers of people 
from the northern countries of Cabul and 
Candahar and the Punjab meet those of 
the Company’s provinces, for purposes of 
barter and tor performing their religious 
ceremonies, he ordered the commercial re- 
sident at Bareily, the nearest station, to 
be provided with a large assortment of 
British woollens of every kind, which 
could be supposed likely to meet the taste 
of the inhabitants of those northern coun- 
tries, and ordered the resident to attend 
them himself to the fair at Hurdwar; this 
experiment was, I believe, entirely un- 
successful, from the small quantity that 
could be sold, hardly sufficing to pay the 
expences of the conveyance. 

Can you form any estimate how many 
persons attend the fair at Hurdwar?—At 
the annual fairs it is supposed that from 
two to three hundred thousand are collect- 
ed; once in twelve years, when particular 
religious ceremonies are observed there, 
the number is generally computed to be 
almost a million of people. 

Having stated that many persons from 
cold countries resort to the fair at Hurd- 
war, what manufactures are made use of 
in those cold countries, which prevent the 
natives of them from purchasing British 
woollens when offered to them ?—The 
lower ranks of people wear coarse wool- 
lens of their own manufacture; and the 
higher ranks are clothed in shawls, great 
numbers of which, of a coarse manufac- 
ture, are also brought to the fair at Hurd- 
war. 

Are not the natives of India generally 
a manufacturing people, skilful in manu- 
facturing operations, and likely to provide 
forthemselves whatever manufactures they 
stand in need of ?—They are very much 
so, and have hardly any, if any, wants 
from foreign countries. 

Have not many of the natives been 
lately taught European arts, to supply the 
wants of the Europeans at the presidencies 
of {India?—Many native artisans have 
been taught by Europeans, aud are now 
settled in every principal town or station 
where kuropeans reside, and furnish a 
great proportion of the articles required by 
Europeans, 
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In the various parts of India in which 

— have been, has not the market for 

Suropean commodities been fully equal to 

the demand ?—I have never found a defi- 
ciency in any part of the country where I 
have been, except perhaps, I may say in 
Scindiah’s camp, where the: insecurity 
of property and the difficulty of convey- 
ance must naturally deter any merchant 
from carrying such articles. 

Is not the present system fully adequate 
to the supply of any increased demand 
that may probably arise among the na- 
tives of India for European commodities? 
—Iu my opinion perfectly adequate. 


Davin VaNDERHEYDEN, esq. a member of 
the House, was examined in his place, 
as follows ; 


Mr. Jackson.]—Were you inthe service 
of the East India Company ?—I was. Five 
and twenty years, upon the Bengal estab- 
lishment.—For the first ten or twelve 
years, according to the custom of the 
Company’s service, I was employed in in- 
ferior situations, principally in the reve- 
nue department, in the province of Bahar ; 
in 1790, 1 was appointed collector, judge, 
and magistrate of the 24 Pergunnahs, a 
district in the vicinity of Calcutta; in 
that situation I remained only a few 
months, when I was appointed by lord 
Cornwallis a member of the board of re- 
venue, in which situation I remained near- 
ly eight years; upon the insurrection of 
Vizier Ali, in the province of Benares, and 
the assassination of Mr. Cherry, I was ap- 
pointed by my lord Wellesley chief judge 
of the court of circuit in that district, and 
agent to the governor general; I remain- 
ed in that situation about two years, and 
then was compelled to come to England 
from ill health, I have been returned 
about ten years. 

Supposing, in consequence of an open 
trade and free access to every port in In- 
dia, there should be a considerably in- 
creased number of Europeans, indiscrimi- 
nate as to their pursuits and characters, 
what effect do you suppose it would pro- 
duce upon the general British interests in 
India ?—I think it would have a most per- 
nicious eflect. 

Be pleased to state in what respect you 
think it would be so pernicious ?—From 
the discordance of the European character 
from that of the natives, and the contempt 
and contumely with which the Europeans 
on their first arrival, and particularly the 
Jower orders, treat the natives, 
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Do you think that such intercourse 
would materially affect the happiness of 
the natives ?—I think essentially. 

What do you think might be the poli. 
tical consequence of such an intercourse ? 
—I think in that point of view it would 
have a most pernicious effect, as tending 
to degrade the European character in their 
eyes. 

What consequence would you appre- 
hend from such degradation of the Euro- 
pean character ?—I think the consequence 
must be obvious, when we consider the 
great disparity of numbers between the 
Europeans who control there, and the im- 
mense population of the country; it can 
be only by a high estimation of our cha- 
racter, by which our government there 
can be upheld in strength and pre-emi- 
nence. 

Do you think that that estimation which 
you describe as essential to the upholding 
of the government, might be materially 
and seriously affected by such inier- 
course ?—I certainly think it would; and 
I believe in that 1 concur with every man 
of any experience who has been there. 

Do you think that the sort of usage you 
apprehend from such an indiscriminate in- 
flux of people, might drive the natives to 
extremities ?—I should thivk it would: in 
some instances they are a very patient 
and forbearing people, but 1 think they 
would probably have such provocations as 
would drive them to extremities. 

At present, are the British subjects 
amenable to any but the principal court 
at the presidency ?—They are amenable 
only to the principal court at Calcutta; 
the magistrate of tbe district bas the power 
of apprehending any person, and of send- 
ing him to Calcutta, but there his duty 
terminates. 

The station where such offenders are 
apprehended is frequently, is it not, se- 
veral hundred miles from the court in 
which he ought to be tried ?—Very fre- 
quently five or six hundred, or in some 
instances nearly a thousand miles. 

Supposing the earangs of these people 
to be, as has been stated, from 3 to 5s. a 
month, do you think it within a possibi- 
lity that such injured natives should ub- 
tain legal redress ?—Certainly not; but it 
is not unusual, when aceidents of this kind 
happen, for the government to supply the 
native with the means of proceeding '0 
Calcutta, or at least the magistrate on the 
spot. 

If, from indiscriminate intercourse, the 
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number of offences should increase in pro- 
portion, do you think that that mode of 
redress could continue to be pursued ?— 
Certainly not; it would be attended with 
such enormous expence and inconveni- 
ence, that some other mode must be re- 
sorted to, 

Be pleased to describe the general na- 
ture and constitution of the native courts, 
such as that over which you yourself pre- 
sided, as to the laws by which they are 
governed ?—They are chiefly governed 
by regulations of our own government: 
if it is meant with respect to criminal 
cases, the Mahomedan law principally 
obtains in the courts; but that is modified 
by regulations of our own government, to 
render it, as we conceive, more consonant 
to natural justice. 

Supposing this free trade from every 
port in the United Kingdom to every port 
within the limits of the Company’s char- 
ter, and looking to the line of either coast 
of the peninsula, do you think it would be 
possible to prevent such persons as have 
been described, from gaining admission 
into the interior?—I think it would be 
extremely diflicult, if not impossible ; 
more especially as so large a portion of 
the coast of Malabar is not under our au- 
thority ; but, however, even in that por- 
tion which is under our authority, | think 
it would be scarcely possible, in the case 
supposed, that of an unlimited trade, to 
keep Europeans from getting into the in- 
terior of the country. 

Supposing new adventurers to succeed 
in getting into the interior of the country, 
do you apprehend that any political evil 
might arise therefrom ?—I should think 
very great political evils, 

Be pleased to state such evils as you 

apprehend would arise ?—From their in- 
trigues at native courts, if they made their 
way, and in fomenting disturbances. 
_ Do you think that such persons, suppos- 
ing their object to be that of military or 
political service, might not find secret or 
Open encouragement at such native courts ? 
—Yes, I should imagine they would ; 
there have been various instances of Eu- 
Topeans in a low situation of life, getting 
into the interior of the country, and rising 
to situations of great importance. 

Do you suppose that this misconduct 
which you have apprehended towards the 
Natives, would be in some degree depen- 
dent upon the station in life of the person 
wh should gain access to India ?—Un- 
doubtedly ; a man of education and re- 
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spectability who might find his way there, 
would be more likely to conduct himself 
well than a desperate adventurer. 

If, for instance, the supposed ingress 
should consist of seamen, tradesmen, and 
artificers, do you apprehend that, from 
their ignorance of the language and man- 
ners of the natives, those dangers of insults 
and oppressions towards the natives would 
be in proportion ?—They would be likely 
to commit great disorders. 

Supposing such open trade to take place, 
do you apprehend it would lead to any 
materially increased demand for European 
articles, for the purposes of the consump- 
tion of the natives ?—I should apprehend 
not; their manners, customs, religion, the 
whole state of their society, preclude the 
probability of any increase of the con- 
sumption of European manufactures; and 
above all, the slender circumstances of the 
mass of the people render it, I should al- 
most say, impossible. 

Does this poverty of circumstances, to 
that degree which precludes the purchase 
of European articles, apply to much the 
greater proportion of the natives ?—By 
far the greater proportion; almost en- 
tirelv. 

During your residence in India, did you 
observe any progressive advances in the 
natives towards assimilation to European 
habits or manners ?—None whatever in 
the upper parts of the country; in Cal- 
cutta, in some very slight degree, but to 
no extent. 

Do you mean exclusively among the 
higher orders ?—Exclusively, the others 
are precluded from their narrow circums 
stances, and indeed from their inclination. 

Among those who possessed wealth, in 
what way did they generally direct their 
expenditure; was it towards the purchase 
of European articles ?—Very little ; their 
taste does not lie that way at all; in mar- 
riages, in religious ceremonies, in support- 
ing religious establishments, in charities 
from the same motives ; those are among 
the principal modes in which the Hindoo 
natives of rank expend any considerable 
portions of their property. 

Have any material proportion of the 
higher orders showed any disposition to- 
wards the purchase or consumption of 
European articles ?—Very few. 

Were those few, generally speaking, 
such as resided at the different presiden- 
cies ?>—At Calcutta, the nabob of Oude 
also expended large sums in the purchase 
of European articles, 
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Can you say whether, during the time 
that you were in India, there was always 
a full and ample supply of European arti- 
cles?—I imagine quite abundant; I re- 
sided for many years at Calcutta, and I 
never heard the Jeast complaint of a want 
of those articles, and I believe upon very 
reasonable terms. 

Will you name such of the European 
articles as the natives were in the habit of 
purchasing ?—There were instances of na- 
tives purchasing an European carriage, 
but those were amongst the highest orders ; 
occasionally some glasses, or a lustre ; I 
think those are nearly all the articles. 

Do you know whether there has been 
an increasing disposition in the Indian ar- 
tificers to manufacture articles for Euro- 
pean use ?—Yes, they are themselves very 
ingenious, and excellent imitators; and 
they have been also taught by European 
aftificers; they manufacture various arti- 
cles, such as carriages, furniture, plate, 
and various other articles, very nearly to 
approach those manufactured in Europe, 
in point of excellence. 

Supposing, in consequence of the in- 
creased facility of visiting India, that an 
increased number of artificers should go 
there, and looking to the immense dispro- 
portion of the price of labour between 
India and this country, do you apprehend 
that in time the necessity of import of 
British manufactures might not thereb 
be ina great degree superseded ?—I should 
think it would annually diminish from that 
cause. 

Looking to any probable increase of 
European population or the Indian want, 
do you believe that the present system 
properly regulated, will afford as full and 
ample means for the supply of European 
manufactures as can be required for the 
market of India?—I think the system as 
it exists at present, is fully ample for that 
purpose, I mean for the supply of Euro- 
pean commodities. 

Looking to so general and so indis- 
criminiate an accession of Europeans 
as has been described, dd you, accord- 
ing to your experience, believe that it 
would be consistent with the security of 
the British émpire in India, or with the 
happiness of the natives?—I certainly 
think it would not. 

Do you apply that to both branches of 
the proposition ?—Undoubtedly that was 
unphed in the answer, 
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Guy Lenox Prenpenrcast, esq. was called 
in, and examined as follows: 

Mr. Grant.]—Are not you a civil ser- 
vant of the East India Company on the 
Bombay establishment ?—I am. 

How long have you resided under the 
presidency of Bombay ?—About 17 years. 
—Principally in Gozerat.—I first went to 
Guzerat as resident at Baroach, a city be- 
longing to Scindiah, and remained in that 
capacity for seven years, until the com- 
mencement of the warfare in Guzerat in 
1802, when I accompanied the army to 
the tield as paymaster; and in 1805 I was 
appointed judge and magistrate, and re- 
venue commissioner for settling the reve- 
nue affairs of Baroach and its dependencies, 
then newly conquered, in which situations 
I remained until about three years ago, 
when I returned to England.—Douring the 
time I resided at Baroachas resident, I had 
no other society whatever but the natives, 
and had an opportunity of intercourse with 
almost all ranks of them; I think I hada 
full opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with their habits, characters, and language. 

State whether the manners, habits, and 
institutions of the natives, are not such as 
seem strange to Europeans ?—Very dissi- 
milar and strange. 

Are you able to say whether, in point 
of mental or bodily vigour, the great 
majority of native population be equal to 
Europeans in general ?—In bodily vigour 
certainly very much inferior; in mental 
capacity, in general, 1 do not think they 
are inferior. 

Have you observed in Europeans unac- 
quainted with the national peculiarities of 
the natives, a tendency to insult their pre- 
judices ot make light of their peculiarities? 
—I think it is remarkable that on Euro- 
peans first arriving in India, they are dis- 
posed to treat the natives, their religious 
ceremonies, and their prejudices, witha 
considerable degree of contempt and de- 
rision, probably arising in a great measure 
from the description of persons who get 
about Europeans on their first arrival, 
being generally those out of employ, and 
not of the best character. 

_ Supposing a free ingress of Europeans 
to be permitted into those ports of British 
India with which you are convers\nt, and 
a free intercourse to take place between 
the Europeans so introduced and the na- 
tives, what effects would you apprehen 
to the welfare of the natives, and the sta- 
bility of the British government ?—I1 think 
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such unrestrained admission of Europeans 
into the Guzerat country would be pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible disorder ; 
the local authorities, as at present consti- 
tuted, would be totally unable to controul 
or regulate them; they would be com- 
plained of in a variety of instances for of- 
fences, the magnitude of which, as affect- 
ing the native prejudices, it would be very 
difficult to explain to such Europeans, who 
would thence be led to believe that the 


local authorities encouraged frivolous and 


vexatious complaints against them; this 
would lead them in return to treat the 
local authorities with every mark of per- 
sonal disrespect they could with impunity, 
and they would thereby be lowered in the 
eyes of the natives, who, on the other 
hand, would feel the incapacity of the local 
authorities to afford them that protection 
they had a right to from the government ; 
general disaffection would prevail, and a 
continuance of those causes increase that 
disatlection probably into insurrection. 

From the observations which you have 
made upon the character of the British re- 
sidents, can you say whether there pre- 
vails among them a considerable degree 
of that mutual and national fellow feeling 
which is known so generally to character- 
ize British subjects residing ina foreign 
country, and among a population of sin- 
gular habits?—I think that national feeling 
does exist. 

Can you state whether there is any part 
of the Malabar coast not subject to British 
jurisdiction ?—From Goa up to the mouths 
of the Indus is upwards of 800 miles, the 
whole of which, excepting within about 
200 miles, belongs entirely to the native 
powers; and within those 200 miles, ex- 
cepting Bombay, there is only Surat and 
Baroach belonging to the English, and 
those parts belonging to the English are 
divided in many places from each other 
by the native territory. 

Supposing frequent resort of the vessels 
of private British adventurers to the Ma- 
labar coast, would it not be practicable 
for the crews of those vessels to effect a 
landing on some part of that coast, and to 
penetrate into the interior of the country ? 
—No doubt; inthe fine season, almost 
all along that coast crews might land, and 
Proceed almost in any direction they 
Pleased, 

Are you not of opinion that very great 
abuses might result from the occurrence of 
such an event ?—The greatest possible 
abuses and disorder.—The contempt which 


on the Bast India Company’s Affairs. 
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such description of Europeans are gene- 
rally disposed to hold the natives in, might 
naturally be expected to lead them into 


considerable excesses, where they were 


under no description of control ; insults to. 
the native women, intrusion upon the 
houses and pagodas of the natives; all of 
which would be resented by the natives, 
and where they would have no authority 
to apply to they would have recourse to 
force. 

Have you had an opportunity of ob- 
serving how far there prevails among the 
natives of that quarter of India with 
which you are acquainted, a taste for the 
use of European commodities?—I have 
not observed any disposition or taste 
among the natives of Guzerat for Euro- 
pean articles. 

Can you state, whether, within the pe- 
riod of your Indian experience, there has 
been a growing taste for European com- 
modities among the higher orders of the 
native population think they have 
been perfectly stationary ever since I have 
had any intercourse with them. 

Are persons in menial situations found 
to imbibe European tastes, or affect Euro- 
pean fashions ?—I do not think they are. 

Have the native inhabitants of Bombay 
itself copied in any degree European 
manners and fashions ?—The Hindoo and 
Mahomedan inhabitants of Bombay I do 
not think have; the Parsees of Bombay 
have a good deal copied the European 
manners, such as riding in carriages, sitt- 
ing on chairs, and dining on tables, fur- 
nishing their houses; but this is but asmalk 
number, and principally those connected 
with the European houses of agency, and 
the very opulent. 

Whatever improvement may hereafter 
take place in the condition of the Indian 
people, is there any rational prospect of 
such an advancement in their means of 
purchase, as shall place European come 
modities generally within their reach ?— 
I do not think there is; and if they were 
within their reach, I do not think they 
shew any disposition to possess them. 

Has the Bombay government, within 
your knowledge, shewn an anxiety to pro- 
mote the consumption of European com- 
modities among the natives under its sue 
pervision?—It has long been an anxious 
object with the Bombay government to 
obtain a vent for European articles in the 
interior of the territory under Bombay, and 
through them up into the Scind country : 
I was particularly myself spoken to on 
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that subject, when I had charge of the 
factory at Baroach, and made every en- 
quiry of those natives I conceived best 
qualified to give information on that sub- 
ject, and the result of those enquiries left 
no reason to believe that the thing was 
practicable. 

Do you conceive that the present sya- 
tem of trade is sufficient to meet any 
jucrease which may take place in the de- 
mand for European commodities among 
the natives of India?—I think it is quite 
sufficient. 

The chairman was directed to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


Tue Prince Recent’s MEssaGe RELA: 
TivE To PortuGat.] Lord Castlereagh 
presented the following Message from the 
Prince Regent : 

« Geonce, P. R. 

«The Prince Regent, in the name and 
en the behalf of his Majesty, thinks it 
proper to inform the House of Commons, 
that the assistance which his Majesty has 
been enabled to give to the Portuguese 
governinent has not only had the effect of 
securing the independence of the king- 
dom of Portugal, but has contributed most 
essentially to the success of the operations 
in which the allied forces in the peninsula 
were engaged during the last campaign. 

« The Prince trusts, therefore, that the 
House of Commons will enable him to 
continue, in the present year, the same 
support to Portugal which was afforded in 
the last, and from which such important 
advantages to the common cause have al- 
ready been derived.” 

Ordered to be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 


Desrtors’ Revier Mr. Thorn- 
ton moved for leave to bring in a Bill for 
the better relief of the poor debtors con- 
fined in the King’s-bench, Fleet, and Mar- 
shalsea. He observed, that the humanity 
of parliament had now for many years 
been directed to the object of improving 
the condition of the prisoners in our jails. 
Formerly, there bad ofien been no prison 
allowance for prisoners confined for debt 
even in our county jails, an evil of which 
Mr. Howard had complained: prison al- 
lowances had, however, become general in 
our county prisons; and in the last year 
an Act had passed of which the object was 
to atford an allowance of sixpence a day, 
at the discretion of the magistrate, to pri- 


soners for debt under mesne process in pri- | 


Debtors? Relief Bill fore 


sons not being county prisons. That Bill 
had supplied the means of affording allow- 
ances to the poor prisoners in the Mar- 
shalsea, the King’s-beuch, and the Fleet ; 
but it had done this in a manner very in- 
convenient and burthensome to the pa- 
rishes in which these prisons were situated, 
and consequently a Bill was now before 
the House which had for its object to ex- 
cept those parishes from the operation of 
the Bill in question. He had felt it to be 
his duty to devise some other mode of fur- 
nishing what was clearly necessary to the 
support of the prisoners confined in the 
three prisons just mentioned. These 
means easily suggested themselves: the 
43d of Elizabeth had directed, that the 
magistrates of every county should annu- 
ally consider, what was the sum necessary 
to be supplied for two of those prisons, and 
that each county should furnish at the 
least 40s. a year for their support; which 
had accordingly been annually transmit- 
ted tothem. His intention was simply to 
increase that allowance,—to increase it, 
however, with some reference to the com- 
parative population of the several coun- 
ties, probably taking only about 10/. from 
the smaller counties, and enlarging the 
sum considerably in the counties of Mid- 
dlesex and Surrey. He trusted that a sum 
would thus be supplied, which being dis- 
tributed at the discretion of the magistrates, 
might afford all the necessary relief. The 
House might possibly recollect, that some 
few years ago a death occurred in the 
Marshalsea, which was ascribed to the 
want of food. On examination the ru- 
mour proved to be unfounded. It must, 
however, be painful to the House to allow 
even of suspicions of this sort arising out 
of a defective system of prison allowance. 
It was true, that a trifling sum, consisting 


‘partly of charity and partly of the small 


allowances from the counties which he 
had spcken of, was now divided among 
those prisoners, who declared themselves 
on what was called the poor’s-box. The 
number of these, however, was extremely 
small, often only five, or six, or eight out 


‘of four or five hundred ; and one condi- 


tion of their participating in these charities 
was the degrading circumstance of be- 
coming literally beggars by holding the 
poor’s box, or standing at a grate to call 
out for alms. He wished to afford relief 
without subjecting them to this mortifica- 
tion. He thought, however, that every 
person benefiting by the fund ougit to 


| take an oath that he was not worth more 
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than a certain sum. Perhaps some dis- 
tinction also should be taken between pri- 
soners for debts amounting to larger and 
smaller sums. In all cases the discretion 
of the magistrate ought to be exercised. 
If the sum raised by the means he had 
mentioned should prove more than ade- 
quae, the surplus, he thought, might be 
givento Bethlehem Hospital, an institu- 
tion which bad lately received some aid 
frow parliament on the ground of its being 
in some sense national. This disposal of 
the surplus was in conformity with the 
Act of Elizabeth, which had directed the 
surplus to be paid to hospitals and other 
charities in the counties. He studiously 
endeavoured to avoid all noveliy in the 
measure ne proposed. He fullowed the 
general spirit of the clauses in the 43d 
Elizabeth, which he proposed to amend. 
He was anxious not to exercise a mistaken 
hamanny. In the Fleet prison, and in 
the Kinz’s-hench, he knew that it was ne- 
cessary to guard against imposture. In 
the Marshalsea, he believed that the al- 
lowance was 2s much wanted as in any 
county prison, the prisoners there being 
of a lower order. His intention was to 
limit the aid of sixpence a day to pri- 
soners under mesne process. The subject 
had been mentioned by him to some au- 
thorities in the other House, and _particu- 
larly to the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s-bench, from whom he had received 
encouragement; and he trusted, that when 
the Bill was printed, it would be approved 
of by the House. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Weymouts Ececrion Birt.) Mr. Lush- 
ington brought up the report, with the 
amendments, of the Weymouth Borough 
Bill. On the reading of one of the amend- 
ments, 

Mr. Wynn objected to the power that 
was given to a committee of that House, 
to interfere with devises to a more distant 
relation than nephews and nieces. He 
really thought that the Bill would throw 
almost insurmountable difficulties on elec- 
tion committees, and that it would be bet- 
ter to take another principle for prevent- 
ing the splitting votes, by not allowing a 
vote to any one that had a less interest 
than forty shillings annually. 

Mr. Bathurst allowed that there must be 
difficulties thrown on the Committee, but 
he saw still stronger objections to the limit 
which had beenstated. In the early times 


of our “et a freehold of 40s. annual 
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value, was the qualification to vote for a 
county. If the proper qualification were 
now to be fixed, perhaps it would be a 
different sum, But in boroughs there 
never had been such a limitation, either 
as to value or tenure. It would be, there- 
fore, altering tbe whole constitution of the 
boroughs of the kingdom now to say, for 
the first time, that no man shou!d vote who 
had not a freehold of 40s. If the House 
chose by an arbitrary act to alter the con- 
stitution of the boroughs, he did not see 
why 40s, should be fixed upon as the 
proper qualification to vote. 

Mr. Brand said, that there was certainly 
at present no general limitation as to value 
or tenure, to entitle a person to vote in bo- 
roughs. He thought, however, that par- 
liament might easily devise such limita- 
tions as would remedy many palpable 
abuses. 

Mr. Preston spoke against the clause as 
it stood, 

Mr. Ponsonhy conceived that this Bill 
was the most objectionable measure ever, 
perhaps, submitted to parliament; for it 
proposed to introduce quite a new principle 
of legislation, by subjecting wills to the 
decision of a committee of the House of 
Commons. Suppose a will should be de- 
clared good by a court of law or equity, 
or by both, and pronounced bad by a com- 
mittee of that House, he would ask whe- 
ther such a thing were ever heard of be- 
fore? Yet the case was quite probable, if 
this Bill passed into a law. The Bill pro- 
fessed only a desire to take away the vote 
created by a will for splitting votes ; but 
by its enactments it would go to take away 
the property also, Thus it would not only 
annul the vote, but the bequest, and give 
a destination to the property, different from 
that which the devisor intended, which he 
conceived to exceed the real view of the 
Bill and its authors. He therefore recom- 
mended a postponement of the motion, in 
order that the matter might be more 
maturely considered, and the anomaly he 
had mentioned removed. 

Mr. Wetherall saw nothing anomalous in 
the arrangement pointed out by the right 
hon. gentleman. On the contrary, he as- 
serted that the provision alluded to was 
quite parallel to the principle of the statute 
of Mortmain, which not only annulled the 
bequest, but made a disposition of the pro- 
perty different from the intention of the 
testator. This Bill, the hon. and learned 
gentleman also maintained, was perfectly 
analogous to the provisions in the statute 
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of William, respecting fraudulent convey- 
ances, with a view tocreate occasional votes. 

The Amend ments were agreed to, and on 
the motion that the Bill be engrossed, 

Mr. Ponsonby, referring to the arguments 
of the hon. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last, observed, that there was this 
material difference between a conveyance 
and a will, that the person conveying pro- 
perty for the creation of occasional vetes, 
would most probably be alive, and his 
property would revert to him upon the 
votes being set aside, whereas the testator 
would be nomore, while his testament would 
be annulled by the vote of a committee 
of the House of Commons, against per- 
haps, as he before said, the decisions of 
both courts of law and equity. 

Mr. Bathurst contended that the Bill 
had no tendency to do more than it pro- 
fessed to have in view. . Its object was to 
abolish fraudulent votes, and it could only 
effect that object by striking at the rout 
am! substance of the fraud which created 
such votes, 

Tue Biil was ordered to be read a third 
¢ime to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, April 9. 
Marquis Motion ror 
THE PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN PAPERS ON 


East Inpta Arrairs.} ‘The order of the | 
day for summoning their lordships being | 


read, 

Marquis Wellesly rose. He began by 
observing, that at no period, either in an- 
cient or modern times, whether under a 
republic or a monarchy, or in any country, 
had a question of greater importance, or, 
(he would say,) of equal importance, been 
presented for deliberation and discussion 
than that which now arose, in consequence 
of the approaching expiration of the charter 
of the East India Company. It was a ques- 
tion, involving considerationsof the greatest 
difficuk:y and importance, with reference 
to morals, policy, government,and political 
economy: the whole to be combined and 
brought to bear upon a most complicated 
and difficult subject. Viewing it in this 
light, he must deeply regret, that the 
matter had not been submitted to parlia- 
ment, at atime, and under circumstances 
more fitted to the magnitude of its nature. 
He had to regret, that the principles of the 
intended plan had not been sooner pro- 

osed for discussion, that parliament might 
fave taken the lead, (as parliament ought 
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to do in such a case as this,) in debating 
and settling the general principles upon 
which it would be most advisable to found 
whatever system should be thought most 
proper for the future government of India. 
Delay in this case, instead of affording the 
opportunity for calm deliberation and 
mature decision, as it might have done in 
the hands of wisdom, had produced results 
rather tending to entangle and perplex 
the question than to elucidate it. Passion 
and prejudice had been suflered to get 
abroad, mixed with the considerations 
which this question involved ; and while, 
on the one hand, an idea had gone forth, 
that the government of the Kast India 
Company was incapable of improvement, 
on the other hand, a wild, he would almost 
say, @ frantic notion, had been set afloat 
of throwing open the whole trade to India. 
Delay bad thns led to nothing but to per- 
plex and obscure the question, which 
ought to have been deliberately discassed 
and decided upon; and what had been 
delayed so loug aust now be precipitately 
concluded, 

And how kad the subject at length been 
brought before their lovdships ?—by a set 
of Resolutions dragged into the House, and 
carried to the table with “ noiseless and 
inaudible foot” —unexplained—unconsi- 
dered—undebated—nay, almost unread, 
—and then referred to a Select Committee, 
without a word of explanation as to the 
general principles of the plan. Under 
these circumstances, their lordships were 
called upon to examine evidence with re- 
ference to these resolutions, involving 
questions and principles of the bighest im- 
portance; and, at the same time, more 
obscure and unintelligible than any expo- 
sition that ever was submitted to a public 
assembly on a subject of such magnitude. 
All that he now, however, wished to infer 
from these considerations was this ;—that 
their lordships were called upon to retrace 
their steps, and to revert to the general 
sources of the principles, upon which they 
were to legislate on this arduous, compli- 
cated, and difficult question. 

A noble friend of his who sat near him, 
(lord Grenville), with that wisdom, with 
that sound and extensive knowledge, and 
with that great experience which distin- 
guished Irs character as a statesman, had 
remarked, on a former occasion, that the 
arrangements with regard to India had 
been experimental. In making this ob- 
servation, his noble friend did not mean— 
he could not mean—that these arrange- 
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ments had been mere theoretical trials. 
What his noble friend must have meant, 
was this: that the state of affairs in the 
two countries, and the state of their rela- 
tions with each other, being constantly 
varying and changing, the arrangements 
had been such as were properly adapted 
to these varying circumstances,—that the 
whole of the proceedings in the formation 
of these arrangements had arisen from the 
nature of the case,—and that they were 
only intended to be applied to a particu- 
lir state of things, and to be varied and 
altered, from time to time, according to 
the chanyves in the circumstances of the 
countries for which the arrangements in 
question had been designed. In that sense 
of the proposition, he (marquis Wellesley) 
agreed with his noble friend; and it was 
from thir view of the subject, that he in- 
tended to draw the principles upon which, 
in his opinion, their lordsbips ought now 
to legislate. 

To apply abstract principles to the pre- 
sent case, without a due regard to its pe- 
culiar circumstances, was the most absurd 
method of laying the foundation for the 
structure which they must now raise. 
Their lordships well knew, that our em- 
pire in India was acquired under very sin- 
gular circumstances. The first part of it 
had fallen into our hands through the me- 
dium of commercial enterprize ; and the 
whole had been completed by the com- 
bined operation of commercial principles 
and military power. The sovereign and 
commercial principles had been blended, 
not merely by accident, but by the nature 
of the case ; and what he now wished to 
impress on their minds, was the impolicy 
and danger of legislating upon principles, 
which did not arise out of the nature of the 
subject. Nobody could be more deeply 
sensible of the importance of general 
principles of politcal economy than he 
was; but this was a complex question, and 
he could not, therefore, agree in the appli- 
cation of general abstract principles to the 
relations between this empire and our em- 
pire in India, without reference to the spe- 
cial and particular circumstances which 
applied to each. 

Could it be imagined that he, therefore, 
undervalued the science of political eco- 
nomy? Such a supposition would be a 
most unfounded conclusion. He did not 
undervalue the science ; but if he knew 
any thing of it, he was sure of this,—that 
it ought not to be considered as a safe 
guide in deciding upon a subject of ex- 
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traordinary anil except in as far as 
it was supported and confirmed by prac- 
tice and experience. The science, he be- 
lieved, had been slow in its progress—it 
had but lately reached that point when it 
first deserved the name of a science, and 
for this reason,—that the improvements in 
the internal economy of states must have 
attained a very high pitch, before they 
could furnish a sufficient mumber and va- 
riety of facts and experiments, to guide the 
observation of the philosopher, and enable 
him to deduce his general laws, and con- 
firm their authority, by an appeal to the 
proper evidence. The theory of political 
economy was best founded in practice ; 
and it was only from practical results, 
that he could deduce a theory that ought 
to be applied to circumstances as they ac- 
tually existed. 

As it was, then, a practical science, de- 
pending so much for its evidence and au- 
thority upon actual experience, care ought 
to be taken not to attempt to act upon its 
general principles, without a proper atten- 
tion to the facts and circumstances of each 
particular case. Their lordships ought to 
consider—first, the internal condition of 
the two empires; and next, the relations 
in which they stood to each other; and 
combining these considerations with due 
regard to general principles, to form from 
the whole a general system, suited to the 
condition of the countries to which it was 
to be applied. 

Under all these circumstances, he must 
deprecate any at'empt to decide this ques- 
tion, upon the principle that it was an 
anomalous state of things, that the same 
person should be merchant and sovereign ; 
and that the power of government should 
be lodged in a commercial body. I! he 
were to be told, that here was an anomaly, 
but that it waa found to be very good in 
practice; and were to be asked his opi- 
nion of it, he should say, that it must be 
presumed to be a part of the British con- 
stitution. And of this he was confident, 
that what was proved to be practically 
good, ought not to be excluded, merely 
on account of its anomalous character. 

But it might be, and had been, often re- 
marked, that the East India trade was in 
some articlesunprofitable ; wasit, therefore, 
to be argued, that the Company ought to be 
compelled to give itup. Even upon com- 
mercial principles, this was a very defec- 
tive mode of reasoning. Supposing it 


admitted that the Company did suffer a 
loss, by their trading in some particular 
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article, (which was not the fact, at least, 
to the extent at which the loss had been 
stated,) it did not necessarily follow that 
the trade in that article might be taken 
from them, without injury to their general 
commerce and prosperity. A merchant’s 
books might be examined, and it might 
appear, that his trade in some particular 
articles had been attended with a loss; 
and yet it is possible, that the trade in 
these articles was so connected with his 
general concerns, that to deprive him of 
this particular branch of his trade, might 
expose his whole commerce to utter ruin. 
The trade in particular articles, though a 
losing one in itself, might be the founda- 
tion of the profits of his general trade. 
There might be such an intermixture and 
connection in the various branches of a 
large commercial concern, that to touch 
any part of it was to expose the whole to 
the most imminent danger. This was the 
case with the trade of the Company. The 
exclusive trade, under proper modifica- 
tions, was a deep ingredient in the com- 
mercial character of the Company. He 
did not mean to enter into details at that 
time, but what their lordships had to con- 
sider was, whether the India trade was not 
essential to the Company; whether it was 
not essential for the purpose of enabling 
them to carry on the trade to China 
to advantage; and whether they had not 
carried British manufactures to China, so 
as to enable them to dispense with the 
exports of bullion that had been formerly 
made to that quarter ? 

Speaking, he might venture to say with 
some knowledge of the subject, he was of 
opinion, that the India trade was essential 
to the Company in a commercial point of 
view. But was that the whole of the 
question ? Ought the political character 
of the Company to be forgotten? He had 
already stated, that this was a complicated 
question, and that the whole must be taken 
together. The trade to India was vital to 
the Company in their political character. 
He declared most solemnly, that it ap- 
peared to him, from all the knowledge 
and experience which he had been enabled 
to acquire on the subject, that to deprive 
the Company of the trade to India, would 
most materially and essentially affect their 
ability to exercise their political functions. 
It had been objected, that this trade was 
carried on by the Company in a very ex- 
pensive manner. Certainly it was con- 
ducted by them in a way more expensive 
than that in which a private merchant 
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might prosecute it; but the question was, 
whether the private merchant could, at 
this smaller expence, carry it on with more 
advantage lo the country, upon the whole ? 
If the Company were to be called to the 
bar, and made to answer for conducting 
the trade, at a loss to themselves, as mer- 
chants, it was fitting that their lordsh'ps 
should understand, precisely, why it was 
that they subjected themselves to that 
loss. As to the expence of their ships, he 
would meet that question distincily, by 
requesting their lordships to investigate 
and ascertain whether that expence did 
not arise from their mixed political and 
commercial character? The same obser- 
vation would apply to their losses aon 
certain articles of theirtrade. Were these 
losses incurred from their mixed political 
and commercial character? Did they, orsid 
they not, arise in any degree from their 
anxiety to promote the industry of this 
country, by exporting commodities tor 
which they could not find an advan- 
tageous market? These were the questions 
which it would be most material tor their 
lordships to examine, before they decided 
upon this most important branch of the 
subject. To this view of the complicated 
nature of the question, he would add one 
other observation. Their lordships would 
consider the condition of the two empires, 
their different productions, and their gene- 
ral habits and manners. He maintained, 
that, if the trade were thrown open, the 
products of the loom in India, or what 
were called “ piece goods,” would come 
into this country in such a way, and to 
such an extent, as essentially to mjure our 
own home manufactures. ‘The inference 
he drew from this was, that the trade must 
be,,in some degree, restricted; otherwise 
the fabrics of India would inundate this 
country, or meet British goods in the fo- 
reign market, so as to produce the most 
serious injury to our own manufactures. 

The question before their lordships then, 
was, what results this body, considered by 
some so anomalous, mixing into itself the 
characters both of merchant and sovereign, 
in the whole complicated machinery of its 
construction, had produced in that great 
empire which it governed? Were those 
results so unfavourable, that the body 
ought to be extinguished ? Or so faulty in 
parts, as to require great correction? Or, 
had the general principles on which it was 
founded, so well answered their object, as 
to admit of practical and desirable im- 
provement in the system ? 
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The unicn of the characters of sovereign 
and merchant—the combination of the 
poiitical and commercial character might 
be said to be an anomaly; but if he were 
asked, in any society where qyestions hap- 
pened to be discussed, what was an ano- 
waly, be should be inclined to say, in the 
first instance, that it was a part of the Bri- 
tish constitution. In the British constitu. 
tion we had anomalies, not conflicting or 
counteracting its principles, but barmoniz- 
ing in preserving those principles in their 
sound practical effect. Anomaly was, 
theretive, nu objection—the sovereign and 
the merchant, it was true, had been united 
—the political and cominercial character 
bad been blended ; bat it had operated to 
the advantage of India, and to promote the 
welfare of the people. 

He felt it difficult to speak upon this 
point, having had the honour of holding a 
high situation in India; but it was neces- 
sary to say something upon it, as it formed 
an important part of the subject. Some 
of the acts of the government in India 
had received high honour in this country 
—vpon others, a degree of doubt and sus- 
picion had been thrown; but parliament 
had ultimately decided in their favour. It 
was his opinion, decidedly, that there 
never was an organ of government, in the 
history of the world, so administered, as to 
demand more of estimation, than that of 
the East India Company. There might, as 
the lot of all human institutions, be points 
of error to correct ; but if their lordships 
looked at the general state of our empire 
in India—if they examined it on those 
heads on which the grandeur of an empire 
rested,—if they looked at the removal of 
all foreign influence and intrigue, and the 
discomfiture of all the efforts of France,— 
at the suppression of all great internal 
danger in the country,—at the regular 
consolidation of institutions and authori- 
ties, by which all were brought into a 
common mass, for the benefit of the em- 
pire at large; if they adverted to the state 
of real solid peace, in which countries 
were now placed, that had, in previous 
times, been so constantly exposed to war 
and devastation, (particularly the Decan, 
and the countries north of Mysore,) where, 
Instead of desolation and ruin, the arts of 
peace and agriculture now flourished, 
they would see that the success of the ad- 
ministration of the government of the East 
India Company had been productive of 
strength, tranquillity, and happiness. The 
situation of the natives had been meliorat- 
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ed and improved—the rights of property, 
before unknown, had been introduced and 
coufimed by the permanent settlement of 
Bengal. —With respect to the principle of 
that settlement, he entirely coincided with 
his noble friend (lord Grenville). Every 
governor of India had acknowledged the 
justice and the policy of this principle ; 
and (notwithstanding some ambiguous 
words in the 5th Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons,) he was 
satisfied that every person qualified to be 
a governor of India, must dothe same. It 
formed the corner-stone of the government 
of India, and the extension of the princi- 
ple to the conquered provinces would 
found a solid basis for that government to 
rest upon. ‘Lhe principle ought to be dis- 
tinctly recognized ; but the application of 
it must be the subject of delay, in order 
that the various circumstances of those to 
whom it was to be applied, might be ac- 
curately ascertained. 

On various other points of the general 
merits of the Company’s administration he 
could dwell; and he had no hesitation in 
declaring his deliberate opinion, that the 
Company had discharged its great and ime 
portant duties as well as any government 
of which history afforded a record. Some 
ground of discussion might be found on 
peculiar component parts of the system, 
(uot commercial ones) but with reference 
to the effect of the controul of the crown, 
which had continued since 1784. He did 
not mean to go into any nice disquisition, 
how far the benefits he had stated were to 
be ascribed, preferably to the power of the 
crown, or to that of the Company. It 
was a great mistake, to suppose that the 
influence of each could be separated, and 
the effect of each, independent of the 
other, accurately ascertained. When qua- 
lities ofa different nature were intermixed, 
they did not produce the same effects as 
when taken and applied separately. It 
was not what could be, or bad been done 
by either, but what the union of both had 
effected. What had been produced by 
one or the other separately, could not be 
ascertained ;_ neither could it be argued 
that the same effects would follow from 
the operation of the one cause, which had 
been produced by the union and blending 
of both.—He would say, and he was 
borne out by the facts, that no govern- 
ment had better fulfilled its duties, towards 
the people whom it governed, than that 
of India. The situation of the natives 
had been meliorated and improved: a 
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commerce most beneficial to them, (the 
coasting trade of India,) had been estab- 
lished and matured; in every instance 
their wants and comforts bad been attend- 
ed to; and thus, whether in a political or 
commercial character, the Company’s go- 
vernment had been distinguished by the 
benefits conferred upon the people of In- 
dia. <A judicial system had been estab- 
lished, which, though not perfect, contain- 
ed within it all the essentials of British 
justice. Yet this system, thus in all its 
parts gradually and progressively improv- 
ing, was held out as one incapable of any 
improvement, and the grossest misre- 
presentations had gone abroad in regard 
to its conduct towards the natives of India. 

Nothing, at the same time, was more in- 
accurate and absurd than the assertion, 
that the demands of India, and the pro- 
ducts of India would never increase. The 
wants of India were not so positively sta- 
tionary. If it were, indeed, true, that the 
customs, manners, feelings, and habits of 
India were perfectly fixed and immutable, 
how had it occurred that our administra- 
tion of the government had already done 
so much; that it had produced and estab- 
lished the rights of property ; and that it 
had created civil institutions for the distri- 
bution of justice, according with the wants 
of the native subjects, and tending to their 
advantage and felicity? The inhabitants, 
instead of being unchangeable, had be- 
come sensible of these beneficial changes. 
What was it which constituted the differ- 
ence between the native armies whom we 
employed in India, and those raised by 
the native powers themselves? The fact 
was, that our sepoys had departed from 
many of their original habits and preju- 
dices, acquired our military discipline, and 
made themselves better soldiers. That 
was the whole substantial difference be- 
tween our sepoys and the armies of the 
native chieftains, Would it be said, then, 
that such a people are incapable of 
changes or improvement? No; but that 
change must be gradual and voluntary, 
not crude, precipitate, and forced. If we 
did not allow our understandings to be 
fettered and bound down by the supersti- 
tious notion, that no change could take 
place, nor ought to be suffered, the result 
would be, that improvement was attain- 
able, if that improvement was conducted 
with sufficient caution, wisdom, and deli- 
beration. He hoped their lordships would 
apply some of the principles which he 
had stated to the resolutions which it 
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was proposed to them to adopt and sanc- 
tion. 

The first of these Resolutions, declared, 
that all the rights, privileges, and immuni- 
ties of the East India Company were to 
be continued to them, “ with certain limi- 
tations and exceptions.’ He did not wish 
to put his assertions before his proofs; but 
it struck him forcibly, that these excep- 
tions not only impaired, but destroyed the 
whole benefit of the grant. He had never 
found in any book he had read, of a rule 
being laid down which was to be destroyed 
by its exceptions. 

The second Resolution was, that the 
China trade should be given to the East 
India Company ; but this resolution was 
worded in such a manner, as if it was 
meant to form an exception to the rule, 
and not a partofit. It might be suspect. 
ed, that the China trade was put there 
with some object of attracting attention to 
that particular branch of the Company’s 
commerce, and making out of it a plea, to 
induce some to give their consent to the 
third Resolution, from a supposed diffi- 
culty that might exist in preserving to the 
Company their exclusive trade to China. 

The third Resolution proposed to render 
it lawful for British subjects to trade to 
any countries within the limits of the 
Company’s charter, excepting China; to 
proceed thither from any of the ports of 
the United Kingdom, and having proviled 
themselves with proper manifests, to im- 
port the commodi ies of India into such of 
the out-ports of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as should be declared, by his Majesiy’s 
orders in council, to be fit and proper tor 
the reception of such goods, with reference 
to the security of the revenue, 

Lord Wellesley said, that he took it for 
granted, that the framers of these resolu- 
tions intended to preserve the Last India 
Company as the organ of the government 
of India. If not, he could not see why it 
should be continued at all; but if it was 
to be continued as a political organ, why 
not give to that organ all those advans 
tages, all those powers, which were requi- 
site to enable it to perform its functions 
effectually ? Let us see what those advan- 
tages are, which at present enable it to 

erform those functions abroad and at 

ome. By the proposed regulations, all 
persons are to be permitted, indiscrimi- 
nately, to visit India, and trade there. Now, 
it was impossible for any one at all conver- 
sant with that country not to know that 
there was, in the unrestrained influx of 
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Europeans into India, a great and positive 
danger to the stability of the government, 
and to the happiness of the natives, Even 
in 1890, when be had recommended, from 
peculiar reasons, to the directors to afford 
greater facilities to the private trade to 
and from India, he was aware of the dan- 
gers 10 be apprehended from a great in- 
flux of adventurers: and had stated, that 
coming under regular and restrained limits, 
the government would be able to avert 
any possible inconveniences and dangers 
which might be expected by some to re- 
sult from this indulgence. 

But what are the actual powers of go- 
vernment to regulate and restrain the in- 
tercourse of Europeans with Indiaf By 
the law as it now stands, the mere act of 
being in India without a license, or after 
the expiration of a license, or after having 
been dismissed the Company’s service, was 
a crime. Any person trading to India 
without a license, was, in the contempla- 
tion of the law, an unlawful trader; he 
was considered to be an interloper, and as 
such, was guilty of a misdemeanour, for 
which the government had by law a per- 
fect right to send him out of the country. 
This had frequently operated, no doubt, 
with considerable severity, He had, 
self, when in India, never exercised that 
power but once: and, in that case, it was 
to enforce a most just order of his prede- 
cessor. But how diflerently the matter 
would appear, when this new permission 
to proceed to India was granted ! Suppose 
any of those gentlemen from Birmingham 
and Sheffield, persons of affluence and re- 
spectability, of high character and spirit, 
were to go out on the faith of the pro- 
posed regulations, were they to be told, 
as soon as they arrived there, that their 
being found in India was in itself penal? 
Were they to be invited to go to India 
merely to be sent back again ?—Could 
this power be retained—could it be exer- 
cised, without a delusion of their hopes, 
without a violation of their rights, without 
putting them in the state of criminals, 
only for making use of one of the most 
valuable privileges of a British subject, to 
trade to all places where the laws and go- 
vernment of his country allowed him to 
do so? ‘Ihe moment a free trade was 
opened, this restriction, therefore, could 
no longer subsist. A free trade to India, 
and a virtual prohivition to the trader to 
reside there, was a contradiction too glar- 
ing to be admitted for an instant. Parlia- 
Went could not sanction this monstrous 
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anomaly==the crown could not sanction it. 
If, then, individuals were only liable to be 
sent out of the country for offences ac- 
tually committed, what security would 
this afford to the government ?—Persons 
might be guilty of acts highly dangerous 
to the state, which yet could not be 
brought before any legal tribunal. Be- 
sides, where were these offences to be 
tried? By the law now existing, a British 
subject is amenable only to the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme courts of his Majesty 
at the three principal seats of govern- 
ment; but it had been usual, before 
granting alicense to any person to pro- 
ceed into the interior of the country, to 
demand a bond, by which the parties 
agreed to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
courts of the Company. The noble lords 
present might probably entertain doubts 
of the validity of such a bond. For his 
own part, he conceived his Majesty’s su- 
preme courts would be justified in reject- 
ing it. What, then, could be done? Ei- 
ther individuals must be sent down to the 
supreme courts at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, to be tried for every offence, by 
which the difficulties of obtaining redress 
would be multiplied to such a degree as 
to render it unattainable by the natives, 
or it would be necessary to restrict the 
intercourse to the neighbourhood of the 
chief presidencies. But suppose the pri- 
vate merchants found no sufficient vent for 
their goods at these presidencies, and that 
the demand for them was such as to in- 
duce them to desire to visit the interior of 
the country, as a matter essential to their 
interests as free traders? They might 
think, from some report that might reach 
them, that the Great Mogul, for instance, 
had a strong desire to purchase some of 
their European articles; but were they to 
be told, «* No; you cannot go up to Del- 
hi!’ Would it not, therefore, be contrary 
both to the letter and spirit of the pro- 
posed resolution to say to these gentle. 
men, “ if you will confine yourselves to 
Calcutta, or Madras, or Bombay ; if you 
can find a vent for your manufactures 
here; if this will be sufficient to fulfil 
your expectations, and to gratify your 
wishes, you may stay here as long as you 
please, but we cannot permit you to go 
any farther into the country !”” 

Let their lordships then consider well, 
what our security would be on this point, 
if Europeans were thus to be permitted to 
go to India, while we rested only on the 
existing rule of law for their regulation 
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and restraint; or on some resolutions 
framed in a similar spirit, respecting per- 
mission to proceed into the interior of 
India. If the private merchants cannot 
be permitted to pursue their traffic in the 
interior, they ought not to be deluded ; 
and he should be glad to hear from the 
noble lords opposite, how it was possible 
that a great influx of European adven- 
turers, would not be productive of the 
greatest difficultiesand dangers, not merely 
in shaking the stability and efficacy of the 
government, but also in disturbing the 
prejudices, habits, and happiness of the 
natives themselves ? 

He had heard, indeed, that some refe- 
rence had been made to an article intro- 
duced by him into many of our treaties 
with the native states, with a view to com- 
plete a system for the entire expulsion of 
the French from India. He thought his 
own evidence might be sufficient on that 
point, though a noble lord might smile at 
it. That it might also have applied to 
British subjects in a similar predicament, 
was unquestionable. No doubt that the 
power would have been so exercised, ina 
case of necessity: but that was not, at the 
time, the main object of the article in 
question. Could’he have entered into any 
such stipulation, with a view to its effi- 
ciency in the event of the trade being by 
law thrown open, and rendered entirely 
free ? Could he, at the time of concluding 
these treaties, have contemplated their 
application to the case of free British sub- 
jects, coming as free traders, under the li- 
cense and authority of an act of parlia- 
ment? Such a view of their application 
certainly never entered into his consi- 
deration. 

With regard to the general interests of 
commerce, he would maintain, with the 
confidence arising from experience and as 
perfect a knowledge of the subject as he 
could obtain, that the whole of the system 
as it operated at present, operated most 
beneficially for the advantage, not only of 
the East India Company, but for that of 
the British empire at large. Any altera- 
tion, therefore, which might be proposed, 
ought most carefully to be examined and 
discussed, and above all, the particular 
change which the resolutions before their 
lordships went to establish. There could, 
in fact, result no danger to the general in- 
terests of commerce from the actual state 
of the trade, as exercised by the Company, 
for the very restrictions, guards, and limits 
by which it was carried on, constituted 
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the best and most efficient protection: of 
the industry, capital, and enterprise of 
England, both diffused abroad, and culti- 
vated at home. The danger which was 
seriously to be apprehended.—/{and he 
begged to impress it as deeply as possible 
upon their lordships’ minds, )—woul!d arise 
from persons coming armed with new 
power and new authority among the peo- 
ple of India, and superseding those powers 
and those authorities to which, until that 
moment, the whole of the native popula. 
tion were accustomed,—not from the mere 
force of habit, but from a conscious feeling 
of their wisdom, integrity, and honour,— 
to look with reverence and gratitude. 
The arrival of such persons in Asia would 
naturally tend to create a total alteration 
in good order aud morals;—it would in- 
volve the country in all the perpetual petty 
squabbles which self-interest, contracted 
views, and a love of gain, divested of pub- 
lic feeling, were unhappily calculated to 
produce. He shuddered at the extreme 
perils which so strange, so discordant, and 
so unmanageable a commixture could not 
fail to cause. An individual, however 
mean and sordid his objects might be, 
would at once find himself exalted to a 
competition with, and be raised up, as it 
were, in opposition to the Company, in 
their capacity of merchants and traders. 
This would lead to endless petty squab- 
bles, in which the interference of the Com- 
pany would always be regarded with a 
Jealous eye: its mixed character as a poli- 
tical and commercial body, would become 
suspected and odious, and that union of 
the two characters be rendered dangerous 
and impracticable. 

The evil did not however end here. 
The third Resolution stated, that ships 
might proceed from any port of the 
United Kingdom to any port within the 
limits of the Company’s charter. Was 
that to be the case with armed _ ships 
trading to Siam,—trading to Java,--trading 
to any of the islands in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago? But then there was a guard— 
there was a remedy to be provided, against 
the dangers to which a commerce so un- 
restricted and so vague was liable. Mani- 
fests were to be required, and these mani- 


‘fests were to be gifted with the extraordi- 


nary faculty of obviating all inconveniency, 
and of preventing all the mischief and in- 
jury, the certain existence of which the 
framers of the Resolutions could not deny. 
But how were the manifests to operate? 
In what manner, and in what places, were 
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they to be applied for the prevention of 
the evils, which those even but slightly 
acquainted with the affairs of India could 
not help admitting would inevitably pre- 
sent themselves? What were the ports in 
which those manifests were to be used? 
Or rather, was there any thing like a 
regular establishment, and proper British 
authority to.be found in any one of them? 
Thus, then, we have seen that the existing 
Jaw against unlawful traders is to be ap- 
plied against a free trade; and we now 
find, that the Manifest Act is to be en- 
forced, where there are no Custom-house 
officers. 

And here he might ask, what could pre- 
vent these ships from trading out of the 
limits of the East India Company’s char- 
ter? What was there to prohibit them 
from interfering in the China trade? It 
surely would not be suflicient to say, that 
all direct trade and intercourse with China 
were cut off; for there were other means 
and channels by which that traffic might 
be obtained, and supported, which it would 
be found impossible to interdict, while an 
open trade with the adjacent isles and seas 
was permitted. The danger in that quar- 
ter was, therefore, great and imminent ; 
and he would maintain, that if the con- 
nection between the East India and the 
China trade was always close, it was ne- 
cessary, in consequence of a variety of new 
causes and additional considerations ; to 
render it at the present moment insepa- 
rable. So very intimately were these two 
grand branches of commerce connected 
and interwoven, that to dissolve them, 
wouldin his opinion, eventually expose the 
East India Company to ruin. 

He was ready to admit, in common with 
many who were zealous advocates for the 
extension of the trade to India, that it 
might not be a profitable traffic; but, al- 
though it might not be a source of any 
considerable advantage, yet, certainly, it 
did not follow, therefore, that the regular 
system which had been carried on for so 
long a series of years, should be destroyed 
at one blow, and the vast and complicated 
machinery of tliat immense fabric, should, 
forthe mere sake of experiment, be levelled 
in a moment with the ground. The trade 
to India was necessary, as connected with 
other branches of the general system ; 
and he could assure their lordships, that in 
this point of view, the whole of the profits 
on the India and China sales were not 
More than sufficient to enable the Com- 
pany to meet their payments in England, 
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and to discharge the other political duties 
which were entrusted to them as the most 
eligible organ of the government of India. 
In his view of the subject, therefore, he 
could not reconcile his reason to disturb 
either the mode of conducting the trade 
as it peculiarly existed at home, or as it 
was conducted in all its general branches. 
If any alteration were carried into effect, 
whether in the one or the other case, the 
results would endanger, and might even 
destroy the political capacity of the East 
India Company. 

The objections which presented them- 
selves to the extension to the outports 
of the import trade from India, arose out 
of a variety of considerations ; and when 
all these considerations were united, they 
became irresistible ; they were suggested 
by a due sense of the value of British ma- 
nufactures, which called for great and con- 
tinued safeguards and protection,—they 
sprang out of a just estimate of the genuine 
value of national revenue, which was ne- 
cessary to meetand provide for the pressing 
exigencies of the state; they were also 
produced by a reference to the future re- 
lations of this country with the continent, 
when the commodities of our own soil 
would be depreciated, by the diffusion of 
the fabrics of India over Europe. The 
danger arising from the import trade from 
India, was the more to be apprehended, as 
the facility of doing mischief was increased 
in proportion to the smallness of the arti- 
cle, which was always the most valuable. 
The whole establishment of the East India 
Company at home, would be nee pi. 
altered, by the proposed measure ; an 
that it was at present judiciously regu- 
lated, not only for the interest of the pur- 
chaser and of the revenue, but for that of 
the Company and the public, none had 
been found bold enough to deny. The 
method adopted by the East India Com- 
pany, of sales by public auctions, was at- 
tended with the most beneficial effects. I¢ 
secured the revenue from defalcation, and 
prevented the English market from being 
glutted with Indian goods. It would not 
be possible to extend the same system to 
the outports. 

It would, therefore, become the duty of 
the legislature to interfere, and to provide 
new laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of our own manufactures, which the 
incalculable influx of Indian commodities 
would injure, either on the continent, or at 
home. Te was not aware that any addi- 
tional securities could be provided against 
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the contraband introduction of the com- 
modities of India; for, in consequence of 
the increased number of vessels that would 
be employed in the commerce, and the vast 
and extended line of coast that would be 
thrown open to illicit speculation, none 
would, he was convinced, be so absurd as 
to contend, that an increased number of 
cruisers, and of officers on shore, would be 
sufficient to prevent the evil. 

Let the measure proposed by his Majes- 
jesty’s ministers—the Manifest Act—be 
examined, and let us ascertain what secu- 
rities it would afford. The value of the 
articles imported into the out- ports, was to 
be taken on the declaration of the im- 
porter, and the contents and description 
of the packages were to be ascertained by 
the number and marks on the outside, for 
it was in the nature of the East India com- 
modities, that they could not be opened 
without destruction. The packages must 
thus be taken to contain what they were 
stated to contain, and the greatest frauds 
must be the consequence. Their lordships 
should examine, therefore, what would be 
the necessary effect of overturning the 
system established at London, so essential 
to the mercantile returns, as well as to the 
political functions of the Company. The 
out-ports, it was said, were not to be ad- 
mitted to the privilege of receiving the 
advantage and extension of the imports, 
without affording securities as to the re- 
venue. Had this been examined, it would 
be found that due securities were imposible, 
without such a degree of expence as the 
Out-ports could not apply to this purpose. 
The fitness of the out-ports was to be de- 
clared by Orders in Council at the recom- 
mendation of the lords commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury. What security 
was this to the Company? The lords of 
the Treasury possessed a similar power 
with regard to ports, to which the benefits 
of the warehousing acts were to be ex- 
tended, and the law had declared, that 
such ports only should enjoy those benefits 
as should appear to deserve it from their 
situation, the extent of their commerce, 
and the possibility of affording adequate 
security to the revenue. 

Yet in the face of these requisites, and 
in opposition to the opinions of the boards 
of revenue, had the lords commissioners 
of the Treasury, at different periods, ex- 
tended the warehousing system to ports 
(he might rather say) inland towns, si- 
tuated many miles from the sea coast, such 
as Gloucester, Chester, Exeter, and others, 
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which might be easily named. Where 
then was the security to the Company, 
that similar indulgences might not be 
granted to places equally unfit for the re- 
ception of the commodities of Asia? In 
point of fact, there was no security either 
for the Company or for the revenue, ex- 
cept in the controul of parliament. No 
out-port should be licensed, except on 
proof of adequate security previously ex- 
hibited to parliament. Nor was this all ; 
for, while the East India Company held 
open sales at stated periods, and invited 
public competition, no notice was taken of 
the out-ports; mor was any provision 
made, requiring, on their part, the adoption 
of a system which was so beneficial, by 
its fairness and publicity, and which had 
been productive of so many essential ad- 
vantages to the honest and industrious 
trader. Whilst it was undeniable, there- 
fore, that the provisions in the Manifest 
Act did not afford complete protection 
against smuggling, what security was to 
be given by the out-ports to the revenue? 
How were they to pledge themselves, that 
the duties on the commodities of India 
would be both as productive, and as 
promptly and safely collected, as they 
were by the East India Company ? 

What would also be the effect of the 
system proposed on the port of London? 
What its efiect on the vast capital ex- 
pended under the supposition, that the 
trade would be continued at that port? 
On all those arrangements, which had the 
effect of giving such security to the re- 
venue—arrangements established by the 
traderse=not from any abstract love of 
loyalty, but on the conviction, that the 
interest of the revenue was intimately 
connected with their own? Would their 
lordships break down this system merely 
to give hopes to the out-ports, which 
would finally prove (he was convinced) as 
delusive as they were unjust at the outset. 

He would candidly confess, that if the 
present question were one of a free trade 
in the true sense of the word, he should 
never be induced to contend against the 
proposed extension; but if their lordships 
could not give freedom of commerce 
without injuring great political rights, and 
without destroying vast capitals, which 
had been expended on the undoubted un- 
derstanding and good faith of the continu- 
ance of the existing system of trade to 
India, they would not feel themselves 
justified in acceding tothe measure. The 
ordinary claims of all the subjects of this 
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empire to the benefits of free trade gene- 
rally, were materially different from the 
consideration of the claims now made to 
the enjoyment of a. system of commerce 
originaily vested and conducted by a par- 
ticular set of men, and raised to the most 
flourishing state, by the exertions, enter- 
prize, and expense of a particular com- 
pany. He esteemed it abstractedly a 
great political principle, that commerce 
should be unfettered—that it should find 
its own level; but this principle should 
be restrained and regulated by political 
considerations. Whether or no it might 
be proper for them to allow a man to enter 
into a trade in which they were convinced 
he would ruin himself, they certainly 
ought not to graut sucha liberty without 
inquiring as to its effects on great political 
tights, or its injury to the interests of 
others; and if there existed a danger, it 
was their duty to provide against it, by 
taking away the speculative advantage. 
Was it supposed, that any influx of British 
commodities into India, would, on a sudden, 
give the natives either the desire of pos- 
sessing, or the power of purchasing them? 
Was it supposed, that it would at once in- 
crease the productiveness of the country, 
or the moral character of its inhabitants ? 
He hoped a ray of discretion would en- 
lighten the councils of the government— 
that they would uphold the present system 
with such modifications as were in former 
times proposed, and to which the Company 
themselves hadagreed. ‘The propositions of 
lord Melville (a name, on this question, to 
be mentioned with reverence), which, in 
1800, had been submitted to the Company, 
would give all the facility to the employ- 
ment of British capital, which could be 
given consistently with the essential prin- 
ciple of maintaining the Company. 

Upon the subsequent Resolutions, (he 
Meant the 4th, 5th, and 6th,) he should 
not offer any remaiks, nor had he any ob- 
jJections to make to them. 

With respect to the 7th Resolution, which 
related to the building of ships in India, he 
would content himself with asserting, that 
ships now built in India were entitled to Bri- 
tish registry. As to the seamen also, born 
within our territories in India, they were, 
(he was convinced,) British seamen under 
the Navigation Act, and would in any 
Court of law be recognized as such. With- 
out entering, however, into the discussion 
of the general point of right, it would be 
highly desirable, on these subjects, that 
the point should be ascertained ; that if | 
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the seamen were to be considered as Pri- 
tish, and the ships entitled to registry, the 
rights should be announced. With regard 
to navigating the ships of private traders, 
in time of peace, with a majority of Bri- 
tish seamen, he thought the restriction im- 
politic, because the British merchants re- 
sident in India would not wish to depart 
from such a system, and, in time of peace, 
would prefer British seamen. It was, 
however, of the highest importance, that 
the private traders should know the 
grounds on which they stood. 

He had no objection to the 9th Resolu- 
tion, which gave greater extent to the 
royal authority over the appointment of 
the governor-general; and as to the 11th, 
he should postpone his remarks on it to 
the conclusion of his speech, when he 
should express his opinion as to all its 
bearings. 

Having stated his opinion as to the Re- 
solutions where obscurities existed, and as 
to those especially which tended to fix in 
the seat of government a power shorn of 
all its means of action, he should advert to 
those subjects on which he conceived 
there were omissions of such importance as 
to call for all the wisdom of the noble lord 
(lord Buckinghamshire). He (marquis 
Wellesley) had never been an advocate 
for the separation of the royal authority 
from that of the Company, but had al- 
ways maintained, that the greatest advan- 
tage resulted from their amaigamation ; 
but he thought that improvements on the 
existing state of things were requisite, and 
capable of being applied. He bad always 
thought that the power of the government 
at home over the executive power of the 
Company was deficient, both in strength 
and promptitude ; and that the Company’s 
administrative power would derive strength 
and dignity from the influence of the 
crown. The mercantile character of the 
Company should be connected with the 
political as closely as possible, but the 
Company would find in the controul of 
parliament over the former, as well as the 
latter part of their conduct, the best secu- 
rity ; and to parliament their conduct, as 
merchants, should accordingly be sub- 
jected. 

A most essential point was, that the 
local governments should know to whom 
they were to be responsible. Whenthey 
had received instructions, (such as they 
had formerly received) as to the most im- 
portant system of policy which had ever 
been applied to our eastern empire—a 
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system founded on a principle which, as 
experience had proved, had diffused 
peace over regions which were before all 
ruin and devastation, and which had ex- 
tended British dominion where Christian 
voice had never been heard before,—such 
instructions might be disavowed at plea- 
sure, as in the important case in question 
they had been. The local governments, 
as well as the Company, should be con- 
trouled, but not by an amphibious autho- 
rity. 

Another surprising omission was, the 
whole subject of thearmy in India, except 
as to the settling the quota of King’s troops ; 
and here he thought it might be very 
fairly remarked, that great benefit to the 
interests of India, and of the empire, might 
be eflected, were a system devised to 
mark with distinctness, the military and 
civil duties. The greatest mischiefs which 
had arisen in India were produced by the 
collision of the civil and military authori- 
ties; and though when he (lord W.) held 
the situation of governor-general, from the 
excellent temper of the functionaries, and 
the exigencies of the times, and finally 
from the brilliant successes of thearmy, that 
collision did not occur, yet he had thought 
it his duty to beg his Majesty either to 
relieve him from the weight of his situa- 
tion, or to confer on him the office of cap- 
tain-general. Serious difficulties had since 
occurred from the disputes of the military 
and civil authorities, and he was of opi- 
nion, that an effectual remedy for this evil 
could not be too speedily provided. 

He came now to a point of the utmost 
delicacy and difficulty; but which, not- 
withstanding, would be benefited by dis- 
cussion in parliament, before which dis- 
cussion, delicacy and difficulty bad often 
vanished. The army in India rested too 
much on the footing of profit, without re- 
ference to honours at home. An army 
more full, than the army in India, of ho- 
nour, loyalty, and valour, he had never 
seen; and he could not have conceived 
that it would, under any authority, have 
become otherwise. He had had the oppor- 
tunity of trying them under great difficul- 
ties and privations, at a distance from their 
homes and families; and yet their energy 
and zeal never abated. In the wars of 
Mysore and Egypt, the native troops did 
not hesitate to embark in ships, although 
that was contrary to their usages and pre- 
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violence employed to induce them to em- 
bark. It was in this manner that preju- 
dices were likely to be done away. But 
it did happen, somehow or other, that the 
officers of the army in India were not held 
forward to public view as much as other 
officers in other parts of the world; and 
they felt, that honour and distinctions were 
conferred for services: not more merito- 
rious or important, than their own, which 
were denied to them. As there bad been 
recently a great deduction of the profits of 
the military servants of the Company, he 
thought that government should devise 
some means of conferring honours on the 
meritorious officers of the Company. 

The next point which he thought was 
omitted in the Resolutions, and which it 
would be very necessary to bear in mind, 
was the situation in which the territories 
of the Company would be placed after the 
return of peace. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to guard them from the danger of being 
inundated with foreign adventurers. Many 
of those adventurers might penetrate into 
the interior beyond the verge of our set- 
tlements, or the controul of our law. This 
was a danger against which he had always 


wished to guard, and which required some 
| provision: but would it be said, that be- 
cause this danger might arise from foreign 
adventurers, that on that account it would 
be safe to allow British adventurers to re- 
sort to India in any number, and without 
restriction ? 

As to the last point, which regarded the 
ecclesiastical establishment in India, he 
always had thought that our ecclesiastical 
establishment there, did not rest on a foot- 
ing sufficiently respectable. He was of 
opinion, that a suitable ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment would tend to elevate the Eu- 
ropean character in the eyes of the na- 
tives. Whether the proper establishment 
would be a bishop, or archdeacons, was a 
matter of detail, which could be better 
discussed out of that House. But if it 
were intended to place the ecclesiastical 
establishment there on amore dignified 
footing, care should be taken to avoid all 
collision between the government and the 
church establishment, with respect to their 
authorities, by means similar to the con- 

nection between the crown and church in 
been country, and in Ireland. From recent 
events which had taken place in India, it 
| would, however, certainly be a matter of 


judices: and the reason that they so rea- | enamnnstite delicacy ; and, although no 
dily consented to embark was, from seeing | mischief might result from it, yet there 
that there was nothing like compulsion or | was a possibility that the introduction of @ 
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very considerable novelty of this descrip- 
tion in India, might occasion some alarm 
among the natives. 

Ile could not, however, separate this 
topic from what he conceived a most ex- 
traordinary omission in the Resolutions, — 
that no provision at all appeared to be in 
contemplation for the education of either 
the civil or military officers of the Com- 
pany in India. We were accustomed in 
this country, to see education and learning 
combined with religion; and he thought 
that nothing could tend more to make our 
religion respectable in the East, than to 
have them there also combined. He was, 
therefore, astonished at seeing no provi- 
sion at all made for the education of the 
public servants in India. He thought 
that the most dignified and proper mode 
of combining religion with learning in 
India, would be by connecting the pro- 
posed church establishment with that col- 
Jegiate institution which had been esta- 
blished at Calcutta, and which still ex- 
isted there, although not in as flourishing 
a state as it had formerly been. 

As tothe benefits of extending chris- 
tianity to the natives of the East, there 
was 10 man less willing than himself to 
throw a shade over so bright a prospect: 
but he must say, that if we expected suc- 
cess, it must proceed from gradual and 
temperate proceedings ; and by no means 
better than by combining religion with 
education, This measure should not ap- 
pear to be recommended from the autho- 
rity of the government, because in the 
East, the recommendation of the govern- 
ment is supposed to be almost equivalent 
toa mandate, He knew no better means 
of diffusing the christian religion, without 
giving alarm to the natives, than by plac- 
ing the head of the church establishnent 
in India at the head of the collegiate esta- 
blishment at Fort William, where there 
would always be a number of learned na- 
tives employed in instructing the pupils in 
the eastern languages; and by the gra- 
dual diffusion of knowledge, which would 
result from this intercourse between those 
learned natives and the dignitaries of our 
church in India. 

With regard to the missionaries, he must 
say, that while he was in India, be never 
knew of any danger arising from them ; 
neither had he heard of any impression 
produced by them in the way of conversion. 
Che greater number of them were in the 
Danish settlements, but he never heard of 
any convulsions, or any alarm being pro- 
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duced by them. Some of them, particu- 
larly Mr. Carey, were very learned men, 
and had been employed in the college in 
Bengal. He bad always considered the 
missionaries who were in India during his 
time, as a quiet, orderly, discreet, and 
learned body ; and he had employed many 
of them in the education of youth, and in 
translating the Scriptures into the eastern 
languages. He, however, had issued no 
order, nor given any authority for the dis- 
semination of those translations among the 
natives. He had thought it his duty to 
have the Scriptures translated into the lan- 
guages of the East, and to give the learned 
natives employed in the translation the 
advantage of access to the sacred fountains 
of divine truth. He thought that a Chris- 
tian governor could not have done less, 
and knew, that a British governor ought 
not to do more. 

Lord Wellesley then recapitulated his 
diflerent objections to the Resolutions pro- 
posed. If, indeed, a project had been 
formed for the complete demolition of the 
Company, and for the creation of a new 
government upon the ruins of the ancient 
and venerable fabric, at least it might be 
said that the plan was bold and decisive ; 
but in the scheme now proposed, no such 
vigour was to be traced; nor was its defi- 
ciency supplied by wisdom or policy : 
the East India Company was to be conti- 
nued as the organ and instrument, without 
any of the power and authority necessary 
for government. Ministers called upon it 
to perform that for which their strength 
would be inadequate: they insisted that 
the flood-gates of commerce should be 
opened, and the Company was to sink or 
swim as chance directed. They withered 
the limbs and enervated the body; and 
then demanded that it should perform 
those wonders, which it had been able to 
execute in the height and plenitude of ‘its 
vigour: no commensurate advantage was 
offered in the way of compensation; our 
revenues would be endangered; our 
manufactures would, perhaps, be ruined, 
and no additional benefit could be derived 
from an open trade. Under all these cir- 
cumstances, he felt it his duty to resist 
any general alteration of the system, and 
in order to place his views in the clearest 
light, and to support them by facts, he 
should conclude by moving for a variety 
of documents upon the subject, some of 
which might be before the House, and 
others might even be before the public, 
but which it was absolutely necessary to 
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bring into one distinct point of view, to 
elucidate this important and intricate sub- 
ject. Lord Wellesley then moved for the 
following papers: 1. “ Copy of a letter 
from the governor-general to the court of 
directors, relative to the private trade of 
India, dated the 3Cth of September, 1800. 
2. Copy of a minute of the governor- 
general, relative to the college of Fort 
William, dated the 18th of August, 1800; 
together with copies of the regulation for 
the establishment of that college dated the 
10th of July, 1800, and of the statutes of 
the college of Fort William. 3. Copy of 
a letter from the governor-general in 
council to the government of Fort St. 
George, dated the 19th of July, 1804, re- 
lative to the internal government, and 
mode of providing the investment at Fort 
St. George. 4. An account, shewing the 
amount of duties, of customs, and of any 
other duties paid in every year, during 
the last five years, to the governments of 
the Kast India Company in India, on the 
trade to and from Great Britain. 5. An 
account of the establishments of officers of 
customs throughout India, with the total 
expence of the same. 6. An account of 
the average annual amount, for five years, 
of duties paid to his Majesty’s revenue of 
customs and excise in England, on all 
goods imported from India and China, ex- 
hibiting the gross average amount of duties 
received, the charges of collection and 
management, and the net average amount 
of the respective duties paid into his Ma- 
jesty’s exchequer. 7. Copy of a letter 
from the governor-general in council to 
the court of directors in the financial de- 
partment, dated the 10th of October, 1812. 
8. An account of the description and 
amount of supplies furnished from India 
to China, inthe years 1798 and 1812, re- 
spectively. 9. An account of the des- 
cription and expense of the commercial 
establishments of the East India Company 
in India and China, on an average of five 
ears.” 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire, in rising 


immediately after his noble friend, trusted 
that their lordships would do him the jus- 
tice to believe, that he was not insensible 
to the disadvantages under which he was 
placed, in addressing them after the very 
eloquent speech they had just heard; but 
it was not possible for him to be silent on 
the present occasion, without an absolute 
neglect of his official duty. 

His noble friend had charged his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers with bringing forward a 
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great and extensive system, combining 
interests of the utmost importance, and 
involving subjects of the most complicated 
nature, without affording those explana- 
tions, or laying before the House that in- 
formation which a question of such mag- 
nitude indisputably required, He could 
not plead guilty to that charge, and he 
must acknowledge it was not without sur- 
prize, that he had heard such a charge 
from his noble friend, because he could 
not be ignorant, that two years ago, with 
a view to this great question, a select 
committee had been appointed for the 
consideration of the affairs of India, upon 
the motion of a noble lord in his eye 
(lord Lauderdale) of which his noble 
friend was a member, but that he never 
once had attended that Committee ; that 
with all the knowledge and all the infor- 
mation he possessed upon that subject, 
he had not condescended to cast one ray 
of light upon their proceedings, and cer- 
tainly by his example had shewn how 
little weight he attached to any enquiry 
that might be instituted. The House 
would therefore judge with what grace 
such an imputation came from his noble 
friend. Lord Buckinghamshire however 
was not disposed to admit to him, or to 
any other person, that there was any 
ground for that charge. The voluminous 
reports and papers upon their lordships’ 
table furnished a complete refutation to it, 
and he would venture to say, that there 
never was a subject brought before their 
lordships, upon which more ample means 
of information had been supplied. 

He did not think that it was quite candid 
in his noble friend to complain that no 


opening speech by way of explanation 


had been made; because he must know 
that the precedents in the cases of the 
Irish propositions, and the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, were intended 
to be followed. And the resolutions, as 
in these cases, were not to be regularly 
submitted for discussion until they had 
been communicated from the House of 
Commons, It had indeed been agreed, in 
order to save time, that the parties who 
were desirous to produce evidence upon 
the subject, should be afforded the oppor- 
tunity of doing so, And a committee 
had been appointed for that purpose 5 
but the course of proceeding in principle 
was conformable to the precedents al- 
luded to, and the mere taking of evi- 
dence was an arrangement adopted for 
the convenience of all parties. 
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His noble friend in commenting upon 
the Resolutions had been pleased to say, 
that he had never before heard of a rule 
being destroyed by the exceptions. He 
had been so often entertained when his 
noble friend had been disposed to be 
amusing, that he always heard him in 
that strain with great pleasure ; but upon 
the present occasion he thought his plea- 
santry had been misapplied. ‘The ques- 
tion of the China trade had been brought 
forward, as preliminary to the subsequent 
resolutions, because it was the point upon 
which it was apprehended the most se- 
rious differences of opinion might arise, and 
because it was not possible to frame any 
arrangement for the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, that had not 
reference to that question as of paramount 
importance. 

His noble friend had gone at great 
length into a discussion of the dangers that 
would result from an unlimited intercourse 
of persons of all descriptions, with the 
interior of India, without those restraints 
which every man who knew any thing of 
the country, must feel to be indispensibly 
necessary. He was perfectly ready to 
agree with his noble friend to the full 
extent upon that point, and he did not 
believe there was a diflerence of opinion 
upon the subject; but his noble friend 
had been pleased to conjure up a phan- 
tom, in order to fight a battle, where 
there could be no doubt of his obtaining 
a complete victory. If, however, there 
was danger to be apprehended by the 
efflux of adventurers from opening the 
trade to India from the outports, so far at 
least, the government had the authority 
of the Court of Directors, who, it would 
appear from the printed correspondence, 
bad concurred in that measure under the 
existing restrictions as far as related to the 
export trade; and it could hardly be 
argued, that the danger could in any shape 
be increased by the import from India, 
or that it was not exclusively affected by 
the proposed arrangement for the export 
from this country. 

With reference to the advantages to be 
expected from an extension of the com- 
merce of India to the British merchants, 
lord Buckinghamshire would quote an au- 
thority entitled on every account to the 
greatest weight; he meant the authority 
of his noble friend when governor general 
of India, who in a letter written from 
Bengal in the year 1800 expressed him- 
self in the following terms : 
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‘Were the British merchants in India 
‘ permitted to provide their own tonnage 
‘ as occasion might require, every reason 
‘ exists to justify a belief that they would 
‘soon possess themselves of nearly the 
‘whole private export trade from India, 
‘and would render London the universal 
‘ mart for the manufactures and produce 
‘of Asia. 

‘If the capital of the merchants in 
‘ India, and the remittance of the fortunes 
‘ of individuals, should not supply funds 
‘ sufficient for the conduct of the whole 
‘export trade from India to Europe, no 
‘dangerous consequences could result 
‘from applying to this branch of com- 
‘merce capital drawn directly from the 
‘ British empire in Europe. 

* Beneficial consequences of the utmost 
‘importance would certainly result to the 
‘ British empire in India from any consi- 
‘derable encrease of its active capital, 
‘which is known not to bear a just pro- 
‘ portion to the productive powers of the 
country. 

‘If the extension of additional indul- 
‘ gences to the British merchants necese 
‘sarily involved the admission of nu- 
‘merous British adventurers into India, 
‘the wisdom of your honourable court 
‘could not fail to remark, that your go- 
‘ vernment can always with less difficulty 
‘controul the operations of British than 
‘ those of foreign agents, while the danger 
‘to be apprehended from the views and 
‘ designs of foreigners of every descrip- 
‘tion must ever be greater than any 
‘which can probably arise from an in- 
« creased resort of British subjects, under 
«such limitations and restraints as your 
‘wisdom may frame, and the vigilance of 
‘your governments in India may be 
‘ enabled to enforce. 

« But it does not appear probable, that 
‘ any encrease of the private British trade 
‘of India would necessarily produce a 
‘ proportional augmentation in the num- 
‘ber of British agents resorting to your 
‘dominions; the British merchants now 
‘ resident in India, being equal to the con- 
«duct of much more extensive concerns, 
‘and likely to be employed by persons 
‘engaged in commercial concerns at 


‘home, who might easily conduct their 
« operations with India through those Bri- 
tish subjects actually established within 
your dominivns.” 

If such were the opinions of the noble 
lord when he was governor general in 
Tudia, is it possible he can now expect to 
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excite in your lordships’ minds an appre- 
hension of dangers which did not alarm 
him in the responsible situation which he 
then held? Were there not now a num- 
ber of British merchants in India, capable 
of acting as agents for private traders, 
without a necessary encrease of European 
residents ? Upon what grounds was parlia- 
ment to refuse to place the subjects of our 
own empire upon terms that had been 
conceded to foreign nations? He had 
often heard of commercial treaties where 
it was stipulated, that the contracting 
parties should be placed on the same 
footing as the most favoured nations ; but 


he had never heard of a treaty where it | 


was stipulated that they should be more 
favoured than native subjects. 

He admitted that practical advantages 
ought not to be sacrificed to theoretical 
speculations ; but here, actual experience 
was brought in aid of speculative policy, 
and he only called upon their lordsbips to 
grant to British subjects, the same advan- 
tages as were enjoyed by Americans, 

In the year 1806-7, the exports from 
America and foreign Europe to British 
India, had been 1,953,000/. and the im- 
ports nearly 1,600,000/ ; whereas the im- 
ports of the Company for that year had 
been only 1,200,000/.; would not this trade, 
carried on as it was by Americans, without 
any oftheallegedinconveniences,have been 
a considerable object to British subjects? 

He thought it was by no means fair to 
describe all the persons who were likely 
to embark in the trade under the general 
head of adventurers, 

There were many of them from whose 


admission into India no serious danger | 


could be apprehended. Besides, such was 
the wealth at present of the native mer 
chants in Calcutta, that there could be 
very little difficulty in procuring the in- 
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pelled to remain until they could be ma- 
nufactured at the different aurungs; where- 
as, at the present period, there are seldom 
less than one million sterling in value of 
cloths belonging to the native merchants 
deposited in Calcutta for sale, and of every 
other species of merchandize in an equal 
proportion; from twenty days to one 
month is at present solely necessary to 
obtain a cargo for a ship of 300 tons, and 
vessels of greater burthen in proportion,” 
Para. 12, “ Although it is impossible 
to form any accurate estimate of the pre- 
sent surplus of British native circulating 
capital at the presidencies of Fort Wil- 
liam and Bombay, yet the capital belong. 
ing to the native monied and commer- 
cial interests in Calcutta alone cannot 
possibly be less than sixteen millions sterl- 
/ing employed in the government funds, 
‘loans and discounts to individuals, ex- 
‘ ternal and internal trade, and various other 
ways totally foreign to their former pur- 
suits, beyond what it was in 1797-8.” 
| Para. 13. “ The formerly timid Hindoo 
lends money on respondentia on 
peepee voyages, engages in speculations 
to various parts of the world, and as an 
| underwriter in the different insurance 
| offices,—erects indigo works in various 
| parts of Bengal, and is just as well ac- 
quainted with the principles and British 
| laws respecting commerce as the gene- 
| rality of European merchants, and enjoys 
| moreover two very great advantages over 
the latter, the first in trading on bis own, 
instead of a borrowed capital, and se- 
condly of living and conducting his busi- 
ness at probably 1-10th of the expence of 
the European.” 
Para. 19. “ The town of Calcutta is 
increasing in population from various parts 
of India ; a family of Asiatic Jews from 
Juddia, of considerable opulence, have 


vestments there, without the necessity of , lately settled in this emporium for com- 


going into the interior of the country. 
At Calcutta there were many native mer- 
chants who had general correspondence 


throughout all the provinces of India, | 


and the means of providing an invest- 


ment in that city almost to any amount | 


were coirstantly encreasing. [Lord Buck- 
inghamshire here read the following ex- 
tract from the Report on the External 
Commerce of India, dated Dec. 28:h, 
1804. ] 

Para. 11. “ Previous to the year 1798, 
a ship arriving in the Bengal river with 
funds to the extent of only 30,000/. sterl- 
ing, and in want of bale goods, was com- 


| merce, and many more are expected from 
‘the numerous ports in the Arabian and 
Persian gulphs. The value of the imports 
has certainly encreased about two hun- 
, dred and fifty thousand pounds sterling 
annually since 1798 9, which is princi- 
pally to be ascribed to the increase of the 
inland trade, and the demand for very 
many articles of Bipish manufacture 
among the natives both at Fort William 
and the out stations, who seidoim have 
less than one or two rooms at present itt 
their dwelling houses, that are not orna- 
mented with looking glasses, lamps, pi¢- 
tures, &c. in the European style, which 
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equally prevails at the other presidencies ; 
but particularly at Bombay, where the 
Persic merchants from their general trade 
have imbibed notions of Juxury and extra- 
vagance unknown to their ancestors.” 

Para. 22. “ Of the capability of Ben- 
gal to encrease the exports to Great Bri- 
tain, no better proof can be adduced 
than by stating that the value of the mér- 
chandize shipped to London in 1797-8, 
was only about 800,000/. sterling ; whereas, 
in a most unfavourable season for the 
produce of indigo, viz. 1802-3, the value 
of merchandize exported to Great Britain 
was nearly 1,500,0001. sterling.” 

The noble lord then proceeded to main- 
tain, that were the trade laid open, ade- 
quate security against smuggling could 
be obtained by the system of manifests: 
it was not, as his noble friend had repre- 
sented, necessary that the Custom-house 
oflicer should examine the cargo at the 
port where the ships cleared out ; the ma- 
nifest was framed upon the declaration of 
the captain, and on the arrival of the ship, 
the cargo was required to correspond with 
that manifest. It was not unusual for 
ships in the West Indies to take in their 
cargoes at places where there was no 
Custom-house officer, and proceed from 
thence to some port where they could ob- 
tain a regular manifest. 

The evidence which had been given 
before the Committee would satisfy their 
Jordships of the improbability of smug- 
gling to any extent arising from vessels 
trading to the eastern islands. All they 
had heard from persons acquainted with 
the subject tended to shew the impos- 
sibility of carrying on the illicit trade ap- 
prehended by bis noble friend with the 
natives of those islands. Indeed, as the 
ships engaged in the trade would be at 
least of 450 tons in burthen, the advan- 
tage of a smuggling adventure would not 
warrant the risk of loss, and it was absurd 
to suppose that a merchant would subject 
himself to the hazard of the confiscation 
of his ship and cargo, for any benefit ie 
might derive from a clandestine impor- 
tation of tea. He believed as the India 
trade was conducted at present, a chief 
source of smuggling was by the Com- 
or Me officers in their own ships, and it 

ad therefore been suggested, that if the 
Company would pay them in money in- 
stead of privileged tonnage, the evil might 
in a great degree be corrected, much to 
the benefit both of the Company and the 
revenue. 
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His noble friend had given an account 
of a box having been found filled with 
stones instead of tea. He supposed his 
noble friend had received that information 
at the India House, and he should beg 
leave to enquire if he had learnt at the 
same time, what the Company had done 
on the occasion, and what course had been 
taken to discover the individuals impli- 
cated in the transaction. 

Lord Buckinghamshire contended that, 
under ail the precautions which might 
be adopted, the danger of a clandestine 
introduction of piece goods to any amount 
was altogether visionary. It was proposed, 
that all piece goods intended for home 
consumption should be brought to the 
port of London, and there exposed to 
public sale as at present, and that the 
duties ad valorem, payable on goods de- 
signed for exportation, should be estimated 
on the declaration of the merchant im- 
porting. Whetherat the port of London or 
at the outports, it was possible that a slight 
diminution of revenve might arise from 
taking the value on the declaration of the 
merchant, but so trifling a circumstance 
should not be allowed to operate upon an 
arrangement of such magnitude as that 
under their lordships’ consideration. 

Lord Buckinghamshire was not dis- 
posed to question the law, as laid down by 
his noble friend with respect to the alleged 
right of the Iudia built ships to registry 
in this country ; bat be was justified in 
saying, that the exercise of that alleged 
right had been considered as a subject 
for special legislative enactment. In the 
course of the last war a bill had passed 
for the purpose of allowing ships built in 
India to carry on the trade direct between 
Great Britain and India; and since the 
last war another Bill had been enacted, 
continuing that permission until the ex- 
piration of the Company’s exclusive 
charter. 

The question now, therefore, was to be 
viewed with reference to considerations of 
no small importance, not merely as to any 
existing right those ships might have, but 
as to the question in all i’s bearings re 
lative to the shipping of this country, 
both with regard to trade, the interests 
of the landed property, and above al! the 
attention indispensibly due to the naval 
security of the empire. 

Under this impression it might be 
deemed advisable to restrict the India 
built ships to the trade between India and 


Europe, either direct or circuitous, in the 
(22) 
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event of any arrangements that may be 
made for opening a commerce between 
our Indian possessions and South America, 
or direct between them and all other 
countries, with the exception of foreign 
Europe and our own colonies in North 
America. 

His lordship observed, in reply to some 
remarks of lord Wellesley concerning the 
army, that the government having no 
material change in that respect in con- 
templation, that was likely to require le- 
gislative enactment, it was not judged ne- 
cessary to advert to it further than had 
been done inthe Resolution. His noble 
friend, in speaking of the government at 
home, bad represented the state of un- 
certainty under which a governor general 
might be placed respecting the authority 
under which he acted. 

Lord Buckinghamshire was not aware 
of the difficulty to which he parti- 
cularly alluded; be knew that when his 
noble friend was in India, differences had 
frequently arisen between the Board of 
Controul and the Court of Directors with 
regard to his measures, but he had always 
conceived that no orders could be sent to 
the governments abroad, but through the 
Court of Directors or the Secret Com- 
mittee, and that no dispatch could be for- 
warded that had not previously the sanc- 
tion of the commissioners for the aflairs 
of India. The noble earl observed, that 
no material difference of opinion appeared 
to exist between lord Wellesley and bim- 
self.upon the subject of the ecclesiastical 
establishment, but upon the point of edu- 
cation as connected with it, he was satis- 
fied that no man could read the minutes 
of bis noble friend on the establishment 
of a college in Calcutta, without enter- 
taining the highest opinions of the ability 
with which they were drawn. Much how- 
ever as he admired the talents and know- 
ledge which he bad displayed upon that 
subject, he must confess that he did not 
entirely agree with his noble friend upon 
some parts of the plan he had proposed. 

Before lord Buckinghamshire concluded, 
he would return to the commercial part 
of the question, for the purpose of ad- 
verting to a letter addressed to bis noble 
friend by Mr. Udney ; then, he believed, 
a member of council, and particularly 
conversant upon all matters relating to 
trade ; and he did so with the more satis- 
faction, because in the extract which he 


should take the liberty of reading, Mr. 
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Udney had expressed himself in terms 
respecting bis noble friend’s administra- 
tion of the affairs of India, in which he 
perfectly coincided, whilst at the same 
lime the measures now proposed for the 
extension of the commerce, were evis 
dently sanctioned by his authority. 

“In addition to the numerous advan- 
tages derived from your lordships’ go- 
vernment to the British nation, by secur- 
ing and consolidating its dominions in 
India, it remains, by unfettering the trade 
of it to British subjects, and affording to 
them their natural privileges (as far as 
may be consistent with the rights of the 
Company) and thereby reducing: fos 
reigners within their just and natural 
bounds, to draw forth the resources of all 
these valuable possessions, and to accom- 
plish the grand object, so long desired, of 
rendering Great Britain the emporium 
of the east.’ Lord Buckinghamshire had 
observed the notice his noble friend had 
taken of the words ‘as far as may be 
consistent with the rights of the Com- 
pany.” He would however recollect, 
that when Mr. Udney wrote in 1800 the 
charter had 14 years to run; but the 
question was now what their lordships 
should do, when those rights had ceased 
to exist, 

Lord Buckinghamshire would state with 
the most perfect sincerity, that he had 
the strongest disposition to support the 
Kast India Company, not merely from 
sentiments of personal good will, but be- 
cause he thought their dissolution would 
be a public misfortune, and be the ruin 
of many respectable individuals; but 
when he considered that by their own 
shewing, they had lost in the last 19 years 
above tour millions by the trade fur which 
they were contending ; and that the mer- 
chants of this country asked no more than 
to be pat upon a footing with foreigners, 
ne could find no argument to resist their 
application. 

He could not anticipate a result inju- 
rious to the Company, though he could 
see an extensive prospect of substantial 
benefits to the great interests of the 
commerce of the United Kingdom, With 
these sentiments he had entered the 
House this day, and he had heard nothing 
from his noble friend which had induced 
him in the smallest degree to question 
their propriety, orto shake the opinion 
he had formed upon the most deliberate 
view of the subject. 
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Lord Grenville* rose and addressed their 
lordships as follows : 

My lords; whatever differences of opi- 
nion may ultimately be found among us 
relative to this great question of Indian 
Government and Commerce, we must all 
feel ourselves indebted to my noble friend 
who opened this debate, for the opportu- 
nity which he has afforded us of discuss- 
ing it in this stage of the business, when 
discussion may be truly useful, instead of 
postponing our deliberations, till the very 
moment of final decision. We have also 
great obligations to him for the lights 
which he has thrown on every part of the 
question. No man is better qualified to 
do so, not only by his brilliant eloquence, 
and extensive information, but also by 
personal experience, and peculiar local 


knowledge, the results of the distinguished | 


part which he has borne in the govern- 
ment of British India. 1 ought therefore 
to distrust my own judgment when I pro- 
fess myself not wholly satisfied either by 
his reasoning, or, on the other hand, by 
the conclusions with which my noble 
friend who followed him has supported 
the Resolutions now on your table. My 
attachment, however, to those principles 
of public policy, on which my doubts in 
this case are founded, and my solicitude 
to contribute all that is in my power to 
the right decision of this great question, 
induce me to offer to your lordships such 
suggestions upon it as have presentedthem- 
selves to my mind. I do so with no other 
predilection, but for the cause of truth, 
with no other desire, but that my own in- 
dividual conduct, and, what is much more 
important, the ultimate decision of parlia- 
ment, may be such as shall best promote 
the great interests now exclusively com- 
mitted to our charge. 


* From the original edition, published 
with the following Advertisement : 

“ In the endeavour to commit to paper 
from recollection, and at some distance of 
time, the substance of the following 
Speech, it is probable that not only the 
turn of the expressions, but also, in some 
Instances, the arrangement of the topics 
may have been varied: and one or two 
points have been introduced, which were 
adverted to, not in that debate, bat in the 
preceding discussions connected with the 
same subject. But there is no deviation 
from the general course of argument and 
Opinion pursued on those occasions, 

“ Camelford House, June 25, 1813.” 
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For the noble earl to whom I last al« 
luded has, in my judgment, with great 
propriety pointed out the real nature of 
the duty which is now cast upon us. He 
has reminded us (L think it has been fre- 
quently overlooked in discussing the sub- 
ject elsewhere) that our present delibera- 
tion embraces the whole question of our 
future relations with India: the govern- 
ment of a vast empire, and the regulation 
of the British commerce with every port 
and country between the southern pro- 
montories of Africa and America, Itisa 
deception to speak of any existing rights, 
by which this immense and momentous 
consideration can now be circumscribed, 
The charter of the East India Company 
was granted only for a limited period ; 
for limited periods it has ever since been 
renewed, with the express purpose, that 
at their expiration the matter should re- 
vert entire to the free disposition and de- 
liberative wisdom of parliament. The 
trusts and duties of that great corporation, 
its commercial and its political monopo- 
lies, will all expire together, on the lapse 
of the term for which they were created. 
All public right, all public interest in the 
subject will thenceforth devolve on the 
British legislature, exercising an unre 
strained but sound discretion ; bound by 
no previous grant, fettered by no existing 
law, and having regard only to the prin- 
ciples of moral duty, and to the rules of 
a wise policy and enlightened government. 

On precedents we can here have no ree 
liance. The situation is new; the subject 
on which we are to legislate knows no ex- 
ample. Our former measures would be 
deceitful guides. ‘They were experiments 
not always successful, and at the best cal- 
culated only for limited duration; never 
permanent, nor ever meant fur perma- 
nence; temporary in their nature, and 
continually varying with the progressive - 
variations of our interest and power ina 
country, where our situation has never 
yet been stationary. To the extent, and 
to the condition of our present Asiatic 
empire, they appear to me utterly in- 
applicable. And so far from wishing 
with my noble friend, who opened this 
discussion, to perpetuate those anoma- 
lous and imperfect arrangements, I am 
persuaded that we are wot yet arrived 
at the period when any final regula- 
tion on the subject can safely be esta- 
blished. Whatever we may now do, 
deprecate the idea of placing it out of the 
reach of revisal. I object even to thas 
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partof the Resolutions on your table, which 
would establish them, by an irrevocable 
compact, unchangeable for twenty years. 
Twenty years would at any time be much 
too long a period for farming out the com- 
merce of half the globe, and the sove- 
reignty of 60 millions of men. Those 
who advised the last renewal of the char- 
ter had ample reason, during its continu- 
ance, to regret that they had placed out 
of the hands of parliament so considerable 
a portion of the national interests, How 
much more inexcusable would such an 
error now appear, when the events, not of 
the next twenty years, but of the next 
twenty months, may be decisive of the 
whole fate and fortunes of the British em- 
pire? This improvidence, I trust, we shall 
avoid. Whatever plan we now adopt, all 
men must surely admit the necessity of 
limiting it to the return of peace, to be 
then reconsidered with reference to the 
final arrangements both in India and in 
Europe, of that important and decisive era. 

With respect to our present measure, 
temporary as I think it ought to be, per- 


mit me to observe that both the reso- 


Jutions proposed by the King’s minis- 
ters, and the speech of my noble friend, 
able and eloquent as it was, appear to me, 
I speak it with deference, to labour under 
one fundamental and radical defect. They 
have both, J think, treated as principal, 
what is in its nature subordinate; both 
considered as secondary, what is in truth 
the primary and paramount object for the 
consideration of parliament. The plan 
which is on our table, sets out with a 
pledge for the maintenance of the Fast 
India Company, as a fit instrument for ad- 
ministering the commerce and govern- 
ment of India; and the very first resolu- 
tion continues to this exclusive corpora- 
tion, in one sweeping grant, and by the 
most comprehensive words of reference, 
all the privileges and all the powers 
which it before enjoyed, and which are 
not specially enumerated in the succeed- 
ing exceptions. This seems to be re. 
garded as the leading question which we 
are first to decide. All other matters 
ere left for subsequent consideration. To 
the same point also my noble friend’s ar- 
guments were all directed; and every 
part of the extensive information which 
he gave us on the subject of our Indian 
interests, was stated always with reference 
to the renewal or discontinuance of the 
Company’s authority. ‘To me it appears, 
that we should first determine the cha- 
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racter of the duty which we undertake, 
and the general objects which we seek to 
attain; wnd that having established these, 
we shall then more properly enquire by 
what course of conduct such purposes 
should be pursued, and by what instru- 
ments they may be best accomplished. 
This remark, if it applied only to the form 
in which the subject is brought before us, 
or to the logical arrangement of the dis- 
cussion, would be a minute criticism, un- 
worthy both of the place and the occa- 
sion. But it affects, in truth, the very 
essence of this proceeding. If the inte- 
rests of the Kast India Company, its privi- 
leges, and its monopolies, are really the 
first objects of our care, the primary con- 
cern in this deliberation, let that principle 
govern our resolutions. But if there is a 
preferable and higher duty, which we 
must first discharge, let us also first ac- 
knowledge and declare it; disguising nei- 
ther from ourselves nor from the world 
the principles in which it originates, and 
the nature of the obligations which it im- 
poses. 

Consider, then, the relation in which 
we stand to India. The British nation is 
now sovereign in that country. To the 
imperial crown of this united kingdom, 
whatever we there possess of interest, ter- 
ritory, or dominion, is of right annexed. 
To argue the fact of the British sove- 
reignty in India would be an insult on the 
understanding of my hearers, ‘To ask 
whether any territory, dominion, or poli- 
tical authority, in any quarter of the globe, 
can be conquered by British arms, or 
acquired by British negociators, other- 
wise than to the British crown, is simply 
to ask whether we live under a monarchy 
or a republic. Our government knows 
no regal power but in the king; in him, 
alone, all sovereignty is vested—with him 
it indefeasibly resides; to be exercised 
not by his individual and personal discre- 
tion, as in despotic monarchies, but under 
the sanction and limit of the laws, through 
the channels of his regular government, 
and with the advice and consent of his 
necessary and constitutional councils. It 
is from this principle alone that we our- 
selves derive any authority to make laws 
for India. No territories to which the 
king’s sovereignty did not extend, could, 
by any possible pretence, be subjected to 
the legislative authority of his parliament. 

If this principle be too clear for argu- 
ment, let us not therefore think that its 
assertion is indifferent: it is, on the cone 
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trary, a point of the highest and most 
pressing importance. A manly and dis- 
tinct avowal of the sovereignty of the 
British crown in India is the only sure 
foundation on which our government can 
stand—the only solid principle on which 
we can either discharge our duties or 
maintain our rights. Much evil has al- 
ready arisen from the neglect of this es- 
sential measure ; much evil to the natives 
of India, still more to the British interests 
in that country. Governments of mixed 
and ambiguous origin—executive and ju- 
dicial functions, flowing from different 
sources—military and civil powers not sub- 
jected to the same controul—and armies 
joined in the same service, but recognizing 
distinct command—have already too much 
distracted our Indian empire: they have 
repeatedly led to confusion and civil dis- 
cord; they have broken out (I grieve to 
say it) into military resistance and blood- 
shed; and if Lam not greatly deceived, 
their continuance menaces the existence 
of our empire with dangers yet more for- 
midable. 

Nor is it only in this view, important as 
it must appear to every reflecting mind, 
that the public assertion of the sovereignty 
of the British crown in India has become 
a measure of urgent necessity. There is 
no other possible remedy against the dan- 
gers which my noble friend has pictured, 
not more forcibly than justly, as resulting 
from the unexplained situation of your 
government ia that quarter of the globe, 
with respect to the other nations of Europe. 
We are exhorted by the advocates of the 
East India Company to guard against the 
indiscriminate intercourse of Englishmen 
with India; and some persons have even 
considered this danger alone as a sufficient 
motive for excluding the subjects of the 


British crown from the commerce of half 


the world. Yet the misconduct of our 
own people within our own dominions we 
may controul, as we have hitherto con- 
trouled it. But will foreign nations ac- 
knowledge the same restraints? Will they 
submit themselves to a similar exclusion 
at the will of a trading company, claim- 
ing despotic power over that vast empire, 
not as the delegates of their own king, but 
as the pretended ministers of a deposed 
mogul—a feigned authority, derived from 
an extinct dominion? You know by ex- 
perience that they will not. The peace 
of Amiens left this matter unexplained, 
] urged the danger then, with all the ear- 
hestness which it is so truly calculated to 
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inspire. But my representations of it 
were light and feeble in comparison with 
those of your government in Bengal. The 
alarm there was instantaneous, the mis- 
chief imminent. And had not the war 
been first rekindled by European interests, 
the claims and views of France in India, 
the lofty pretensions which she derived 
from her former transactions, both with 
the native and the British governments, 
and the determined purpose which she 
already manifested of re-establishing in 
that country a political and mil-tary power 
to the subversion of your own, must in six 
months have involved us in renewed hos- 
tilities. 

What, then, must we now do to avert 
this evil?—Our course is plain. The 
British crown is de facto sovereign in 
India. How it became so, it is needless 
to enyuire. This sovereignty cannot now 
be renounced without still greater evils 
both to that country and to this, than even 
the acquisition of power has ever yet pro- 
duced. It must be maintained. Let it, 
therefore, be found, whenever we shall 
treat for peace, not tacitly existing, but 
openly assumed, and unambiguously esta- 
blished: it will then rest, at least, on the 
same foundation with all the other de 
facto governments created by this great 
convulsion of the world. But if we now 
omit to declare our right, we must then 
negotiate for it; or if this also be neg- 
lected, we must prepare to meet the evils 
which recent experience has taught us to 
anticipate. 

In the meantime, that sovereignty which 
we hesitate to assert, necessity compels us 
to exercise. Parliament, in the discharge 
of its highest functions, must now once 
more give laws to India, pronouncing not 
on any single and separate question of ge- 
neral or local regulation, but on the whole 
principle and frame of government under 
which the British dominion in that coun- 
try shall henceforth be administered. 
Such is the task which the awful revolu- 
tions of empire in Asia have now cast 
upon the British nation. What, let me 
once more ask you, are the duties which 
it imposes; and what the order in which 
they should be discharged? The very re- 
verse of that in which, I am sorry to say 
it, they have hitherto been most common- 
ly regarded. 

Must we not, in the first instance, con- 
sult the welfare of the country for which 
we undertake to legislate? Are we not 
bound, above all other considerations, to 
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provide for the moral improvement of its 
people, and for their social happiness ; for 
the security of their property and personal 
freedom ; for the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the fruits of their industry ; for the pro- 
tection and extension of their agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce; the peace 
and good order of their provinces; and 
the impartial administration of their laws ? 
These are duties which attach on govern- 
ment in all its forms; the price and the 
condition of obedience; sacred obliga- 
tions from which no sovereign power can 
ever be released, due from ail who exact, 
to all who pay allegiance. 

Next to these objects, but far below 
them in the scale of moral duty, is the at- 
tention which we must also pay to the in- 
terests of our own country, deeply — 
cated in this discussion. Nor let us has- 
tily suppose that these duties, however ap- 
parently distinct, are really at variance 
with each other. Far from it.—Pursued 
with sincerity, and on the principles of a 
just and liberal policy, there exists be- 
tween them a close connection, a neces- 
sary and mutual dependence. ‘The at- 
tachment of conquered provinces can be 
secured only by good government: the 
resources which they can furnish to the 
metropolis must be proportioned to the 
prosperity which they themselves enjoy. 

How then shail we best discharge these 
mixed and concurrent obligations? What 
system of British government in India 
shall carry to its highest pitch of attainable 
advantage our connection with those vast 
dominions ? In what manner shall it en- 
rich the metropolis without impoverishing 
the province, render the increase of our 
own commerce an extension, not a transfer 
of theirs, and draw from them, without in- 
jury to their prosperity, a just proportion 
of revenue, not as a tribute wrung from 
misery, but as the willing retribution of 
gratitude, for protection and good govern- 
ment, enjoyed in substance and not in 
name? By what laws, what judicatures, 
what responsibility, shall we prevent the 
oppression of distant subjects, submissive 
to all power, and incapable, in the present 
state of their manners, habits, and opi- 
nions, utterly incapable, of political free- 
dom? How reconcile with their progres- 
sive improvement, with the gradual diffu- 
sion of light and knowledge, the deference 
due to their subsisting institutions ? How 
shall we teach them to bless the hour 
which subjected them to the British 
crown, to venerate as the source of all 
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their happiness the dominion of a nation 
just, because it is free, careful of the 
rights of others in proportion as it is jeae 
lous of its own, and displaying the pre- 
eminence of superior knowledge in its best 
and noblest form, the dignity of superior 
virtue ? 

For the accomplishment of all these 
just and honourable purposes, my noble 
friend is, I am sure, not less solicitous than 
myself. Nor would the magnitude of the 
duty deter him from its discharge. The 
labour of research, the difficulty of deli 
beration, the hazard of decision, I know 
he would not shun. But he hopes to su- 
persede them all by a compendious and 
summary proceeding. All, and more than 
all that we seek to accomplish may, he 
thinks, be found in a measure simple in- 
deed in its proposal, and easy of execution, 
were it but equally beneficial in its result, 
It is his opinion, that we should re-esta- 
blish the now expiring system under 
which these great interests have lately 
been administered. He desires us to re- 
vest in the East India Company, by a 
fresh legislative grant, all its former mo- 
nopolies, both commercial and _ political ; 
varied indeed in some inconsiderable par. 
ticulars, but retaining unaltered all the 
prominent and = characteristic features. 
The whole operation of this system he 
thinks so great a practical good, that all 
other considerations must be sacrificed to 
its continuance. 

To this proposal the King’s ministers 
do not accede. ‘They are justly desirous 
to open a free competition in the trade of 
India. They recognize the irresistible 
claim of all the subjects of this empire to 
participate in the commerce of every part 
of its dominions. They are well apprized, 
that to deprive India of the resources of 
foreign trade, would be to violate our first 
duties towards that country, and to cut off 
one of the few remaining sources of its 
prosperity ; and they think with reason 
that it would be an indignity as well as an 
injury to the British merchants and manu- 
facturers to exclude them from advantages 
to which we invite all other nations. The 
monopoly of the China trade they would 
however, with my noble friend, regrant 
to. the Company ; its political funciions 
they would re-establish entire and unime 
paired ; and they would preserve, if posst- 
ble, that complicated system under which 
it exercises its joint, but as I fear, irrecon- 
cilable characters of sovereign and mer- 
chant, I speak of their plan as I collect 
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jt from these resolutions, laid upon our 


table without any comment, I trust that 
] cannot have mistaken its leading out- 
lines, but I sincerely regret that they have 
not themselves done more justice to it by 
explaining to your lordsbips the principles 
on which itis grounded, and the general 
views Which they have taken of this ex- 
tensive question, 

Such then are the two proposals hither- 
to submitted to our consideration. And I 
am compelled to acknowledge, that as far 
as] am yet informed, they both of them 
appear to me highly questionable. That 
of my noble friend rests, as I think, on a 
policy directly adverse to all the best 
established principles of legislation and 
government. ‘That of the noble lords op- 
posite to me is, I fear, irreconcilably at 
variance with itself. IT cannot encou- 
rage myself to hope that such a com- 
petition as they propose can really so 
subsist as to deserve the character of a 
free trade, or to ensure its advantages ; 
a competition where the whole govern- 
ment, and territory, and revenues of 
India will be thrown into one scale, and 
in the other nothing but the unprotected 
enterprize of individual adventurers. To 
the fullest admission of British skill and 
capital into the trade of India, I readily 
assent; I desire it for the interests of that 
country, yet more than for our own. I 
applaud the principle, | rejoice in the at- 
tempt; we owe it to our own people, we 
owe it to the natives of our Indian pro- 
Vinces; and every measure which I can 
persuade myself is really calculated to 
give cliect to it, possesses a strong recom- 
mendation, an irresistible claim to my sup- 
port. In the attainment of this great ob- 
ject, it is my earnest wish to give to the 
King’s ministers all possible assistance 
which it can be in my power to afford 
them. Nor do the difliculties of which I] 
am apprehensive, belong to this branch of 
their proposal; they are superadded to it 
by the other resolutions with which it is 
combined, 

On this last point indeed [am supported 
even by the authority of my noble friend 
who originated this debate. There is in 
this respect a perfect agreement between 
us. He thinks with me, that the option 
Must be made between the free and the 
exclusive system. The advantages of 
both cannot be combined. 
cated powers of government and trade 
now vested in the Company are, as I fear, 
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pleasure to overwhelm all private enter- 
prize. ‘The free competition of British 
merchants in the trade of India, if it could 
really be established, would, by a neces 
sity equally inevitable, as he thinks, incas 
pacitate them from the discharge of those 
political functions which this plan endea- 
vours to continue to them. Such also ap- 
pears to be the opinion of the Compan 
itself. Nor can I differ from them. If 
then we have reaily decided, in the very 
outset of these enquiries, to re-establish 
the present frame of Indian government, 
as already producing all practicable and 
attainable good, we must make with reso 
lution the sacrifices which it unavoidably 
requires. But if your lordships should 
judge that the auspicious moment is arrived 
for improving all our relations with India, 
to the unspeakable benefit of that country, 
and to our own inestimable profit, you will 
then andoubtedly regard the liberation of 
British commerce as no inconsiderable 
feature among the advantages of such a 
change. 

I have already said, that I wish not to 
pronounce definitively on any part of this 
extensive subject. This discussion is pre- 
liminary in its nature; I state my thoughts 
for enquiry and deliberation, not to con 
vince others, but to receive information 
for my own guidance, But the strong 
impression of my mind is, that after hav- 
ing first asserted the sovereignty of the 
crown over India, our next step should be 
this—to separate its government from all 
intermixture with mercantile interests, or 
mercantile transactions. 

The very existence of this blended cha- 
racter of merchant and sovereign, on 
which our whole Indian system is now 
built up, appears to me an anomaly incon- 
sistent with all true principles of govern- 
ment, reprobated by all authority, and 
condemned by all experience. No sove- 
reign, I confidently believe, has ever yet 
traded to profit; no trading company, I 
greatly fear, has ever yet administered go 
vernment for the happiness of its subjects, 

Bat all theory and speculation in this 
case my noble friend decidedly rejects. 
He will not consent to try it by any gene 
ral principles. ‘There is something so sin- 
cular in the present question, as to put it 
beyond the reach of all the ordinary rules 
of political wisdom. 'To what then would 


The compli- | he resort? To partial views, to temporary 


expedients, to that wretched policy which 
knows no rule of government but the sup- 


More than sufficient to enable it at its | posed convenience of the moment? Very 
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different, Iam certain, are his sentiments. 
He knows, no man better, that it is ia ge- 
neral conclusions, collected by experience 
and methodized by reason, that all science 
invariabiy consists, and most especially 
that science which has for its object the 
happiness of nations. He knows that in 
all public councils these digested and em- 
bodied maxims are the true guides and lu- 
minaries by which our course is to be 
steered ; that this accumulated treasure of 
political wisdom is the great storchouse of 
the knowledge of a statesman, from which 
all his practical decisions must ever be 
supplied. Its application indeed may be 
erroneous, as in what human science may 
not just principies be mis-directed? But 
shall we therefore tread back our steps in 
knowledge, close our eyes against the 
lights we have acquired, and exclude from 
political deliberation all the established 
principles and all the elementary rules of 
government? Better would it be at once 
to renounce all use of reason, to submit to 
blind chance ourselves, our actions, and 
our fortunes, and with the functions of le- 
gislation to disclaim also its character and 
its authority. 

But in this case we cannot err. Our 
conclusions are here supported, not by 
speculation only, but also by experience : 
the experience not of parallel cases, but 
of the very circumstance to which we ap- 
ply it. Never before were the unerring 
maxims of political economy so fully il- 
lustrated, as in the history of the British 
East India Company. 

That great corporation has now for near 
fifty years exercised dominion in India: 
over countries whose commerce enriched 
their predecessors, as it before enriched so 
many other European nations. ‘They pos- 
sess there all the power and all the instru- 
ments of sovereignty ; governments and 
councils, fleets and armies, allies and sub- 
ject princes: they have an immense terri- 
tory, royal tributes, an imperial revenue, 
But have they a profitable commerce? My 
noble friend who presides over that de- 
partment has anticipated the question; has 
more than answered the enquiry. He has 
told us, and I believe his assertion is much 
within the truth, he has told us, that since 
the last renewal of their charter they have 
lost on this trade above four millions ster- 
ling. Four millions sterling! in trading 
with one of the richest countries of the 
East; a country whose government they 
administer, and whose commerce they 
monopolize! and if, at this hour, they do 
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in fact realize a profit on any part of their 
vast concerus, where only is that profit 
found? Not on their export trade from 
England; that trade is a monopoly, and 
on that it is their boast to lose. Not on 
their import trade from India, where they 
exercise unrestricted power; that trade 
my noble friend has characterised, and 
the impression of his statement will not, I 
am sure, be speedily efiaced from our re. 
membrance. In China, alone, they trade 
to profit. In China, where they have no 
sovereignty, no monopoly, no preference 
of trade, where they have not even the 
common benefit of free access. In China, 
where they are banished, like outcasts, to 
aremote and narrow corner of the em- 
pire, there to reside under a perpetual 
quarantine ! 

Bat it is not for commerce that my 
noble friend who opened this debate would 
re-establish these commercial monopolies. 
With the nature of commerce he is too 
well acquainted: his object is political. 
He thinks, extraordinary as it must appear, 
that this trading Company is the only in- 
strument through which the king and par- 
liament of Great Britain can safely ad- 
minister their Indian empire! and if he 
urges us once more to shut out our mer- 
chants and manufactures from their best 
hopes of new and successful enterprize, to 
close against them all India, all China, 
the Indian seas, the Eastern seas, thie 
Pacific Ocean, and the whole western side 
of the great continent of America, extend- 
ing from the northern almost to the 
southern pole; it is not because their 
competition would ruin the commerce of 
the Company, but because it would em- 
barrass its government. So mixed, so 
blended, so inseparably embodicd, he as- 
sures us, are the jarring and incompatible 
functions of this anomalous institution! 
So strange is the necessity of this unprece- 
dented case, that we must carry on our 
commerce at a loss, in order to govern out 
empire to advantage ! 

He compels me then to ask, what is in 
truth this practical and experienced good 
to which all speculative wisdom must give” 
way? And he answers me by an eloquent 
and splendid enumeration of political bene- 
fits conferred, during the last thirty years, 
upon the natives of our Indian provinces. 
Their general situation improved, their in- 
terests consulted, their wealth advanced, 
their coasting trade encouraged, their 
landed property made permanent, and 
their criminal and civil justice admuints- 
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tered on principles more pure and upright, 
than ever yet were witnessed in Asiatic 
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judicatures. I heard him with delight. 
My heart warmed at the recital. Not 
merely because the person making it had 
himself borne no small part in the execu- 
tion and extension of these noble works; 
not merely because I also had the happiness 
to concur, both in their preparation and 
final establishment, with men of far more 
talent and authority than myself. No, 
my lords, my feelings were not personal. 
Higher and better were the emotions of 
my mind when I looked back to the real 
source in which these inestimable bless- 
ings had originated. I called to my re- 
membrance the wisdom and justice of par- 
Jiament, the public councils, and the pub- 
lic virtues of my country, which had ex- 
tended themselves to the remotest regions 
of the East, and erected there to the 
British character a monument of imperish- 
able splendour. 

But the East India Company! Are we 
to give power to them, because India has 
been well governed? Are we to bind our 
trade in fetters that they may exercise poli- 
tical authority? I have no wish, I can 
have no motive, to speak injuriously of 
any men; neither of bodies nor of indivi- 
duals. But appeal to the fact. For near 
twenty years after the acquisition of the 
Dewannee, the East India Company did 
really administer the political government 
of India,—During that period, scarce five 
years, scarce three years can be found, in 
which the inherent vices of that form of 
administration, and the consequent op- 
pression and misery of its subject pro- 
vinces, did not forcibly compel the inter- 
position of parliament. It would betray 
the profoundest ignorance of men and go- 
vernments, to suppose that this necessity, 
so long subsisting, so constantly recurring, 
could originate in the uniform misconduct 
of individuals, The directors, the gover- 
nors, and the servants of the Company, in 
the course of that long period, were ne- 
cessarily men of various character; but 
the system itself was radically vicious, 
which vested the government of an empire 
in bodies utterly unfit to exercise any po- 
litical authority. I say this, not merely 
on my own conviction ; it is the recorded 
judgment, the unanimous opinion of par- 
liament, formed upon long investigation, 
minute enquiry, and mature reflection. 
When I first entered into public life, party 
Violence raged with unusual fury, and the 
Course of events directed it peculiarly to 
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this question. It was on this very ground 
that the government of the empire was dis- 
puted between the greatest statesmen of 
our age. Yet in one sentiment all men 
were even then unanimous. No one 
doubted, and after the experience of 20 
years, no one could doubt, that the poli- 
tical direction of India must be transferred 
from the East India Company, and placed 
under the complete controul of the publi¢ 
councils. 

Accordingly the law which passed in 
1784, the source of all these benefits, the 
very line of demarcation, from which com- 
mences the good government of India, did 
actually commit this whole authority to 
commissioners appointed by the crown, 
In the public board, so constituted by the 
wise and necessary interposition of parlia- 
ment, and continued, with slight variations, 
by succeeding acts, has ever since resided, 
a complete and effective superintendance 
over every part of the political affairs of 
India. That government has still been 
exercised, indeed, in the name of the Com- 
pany, as the Company also has used the 
name of the Asiatic powers, whose mis- 
rule it superseded ; but both the controul 
and the responsibility of all political mea- 
sures, are vested by law in the public sere 
vants of the state. The commerce and 
the patronage of the Company are alone 
excepted ; points of which I shall pre- 
sently speak; but on all other matters 
which any way concern the public in- 
terests in India, it is the office and the 
duty of the King’s commissioners, at their 
discretion, to exercise a complete and un- 
qualified political controul. It is their 
functien to erase, to add, to alter, and, in 
the default of the directors, to originate 
those instructions, which, by law, the pub- 
lic servants in India are bound implicitly 
to obey. 

If, therefore, praise be justly due, as I 
trust it is, to those who, for the last 30 
years, have administered these bigh inte- 
rests, to the servants of the state, both here 
and in India, that praise is due, and most 
especially due, to one individual ; a noble 
viscount (lord Melviile) of whose memory 
no man, intreating of any Indian quesion, 
can justly speak, but with siucere and 
merited respect. 

What a delusion would it then be, to 
relinquish any just hopes of exteuding the 
commerce of our country, tromthe tear of 
emparrassing the Company’s political 


functions! If you really wish that body 
to reassume the political governmeat of 
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the present laws; you must replace them, 
not by the successive improvement of new 
provisions, in principle still more liberal, 
in operation still more beneficial, but by a 
recurrence to exploded errors, by the re- 
establishment of that fruitful source of all 
the former evil, by the re-enactment of 
that ruinous and oppressive system, which, 
30 years ago, was unanimously annulled 
by parliament. 

The Company’s commercial concerns, 
it is true, do not fall under the superin- 
tendance of the King’s commissionevs; in 
the loss or profit which have accrued on 
these, in their prosperous or adverse issue, 
the Board of Controul has had no partici- 
pation. And it is singular that my noble 
friend who is desirous of maintaining, as 
he expresses it, to the Company, those 
functions of which they have long been 
substantially divested, would, at the same 
time, by a new interference with their au- 
thority, extend the controul of the King’s 
government to the only branch of their 
affairs, of which they have hitherto re- 
tained the exclusive direction. I always 
feel pain in differing from him on any 
subject, and most of all on this, where I 
should so much more willingly defer to 
his authority. But, for my own part, I 
object as much to limit the power of a 
trading corporation in the conduct of its 
own concerns, as to extend it to political 
matters to which it is incompetent. I see 
as little reason for placing the Company’s 
commerce under the management of mi- 
nisters, as for vesting in its directors the 
government of an empire. From this 
union of merchant and sovereign, in any 
form, my judgment revolts ; they are cha- 
racters every where incompatible ; ina 
cabinet as much as in a trading company ; 
as repugnant to each other at Whitehall 
as experience has proved them to be in 
Leadenhall-street and at Calcutta; 

Great stress is laid, however, on the 
subject of patronage, and with great reason. 
I have never altered the opinion which J 
entertained in 1754, that, if the influence 
which then belonged to the East India 
Company were vested in the crown, or in 
any political party, it must weigh down 
the balance of our government. Much 
more is this my opinion now, when the 
patronage, both foreign and domestic, of 
that mighty corporation, has been unmea- 
surably increased. But is there no other 
course ? Is it self-evident, that, because we 
fear to give this vast influence to a party, 
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we must therefore vest it in an exclusive 
corporation? Is it so manifestly desirable 
to raise up within our own government, 
and in the very heart of its metropolis, 
another government of more extended in- 
fluence? Has the East India Company 
itself been always found quite discon- 
nected with the political divisions of the 
state? or is it absolute!y certain, that in 
their hands, the patronage of India can 
never be abused? Parliament, at least, 
has decided otherwise. By the Act of 
1784, the whole commercial patronage 
did indeed remain with the directors; and 
with them, large as it is, i! must un- 
doubtedly be left. It is by far the most 
considerable source of that great political 
influence which the Company does now 
actually exercise in this country ; and its 
abuse, for who will deny that abuse there 
is, would in no way be so well controuled 
as by the competition of a free trade. But 
on the exercise of the political patronage, 
provident and etlective limitations are al- 
ready imposed by law. And itis, asI 
think, one of the most important branches 
of our present deliberation, to examine the 
nature and eflect of these; to ascertain 
whether they have, as Iam inclined to 
hope, been on the whole sufficient for the 
attainment of their purpose?) Whether 
they are not still susceptible of improve. 
ment in India? Whether they are fit to 
be extended to the other parts of our east- 
ern empire, to Ceylon, to the Isles of 
France, and to the Eastern Islands, where 
the establishments are as yet unregulated 
by law, and the patronage of the crown 
unlimited? And, most of all, to enquire 
whether it be true, as we are so frequently 
assured, that these securities against abuse 
are inseparably connected with the present 
form of government in India; or, whether 
they might not, as I confidently believe, 
be applied with equal, perhaps with greater 
efficacy, to the same service, administered 
under the constitutional authority of the 
crown. 

Let us then examine the fact. It is 
well known how great the influence of the 
King’s ministers already is in the appoint- 
ment of those who are to exercise the su- 
preme authoritiesin India, whether civil or 
military. ‘The reason of the case has here 
controuled the strict letter of the law, And 
it would, in my judgment, be far more 
constitutional, that the responsibility of 
the nomination should openly attach on 
those, who have in almost every instance 
for thirty years discharged the duty ol se~ 
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lection. But with respect to the offices of 
inferior trust in India, including ail below 
the councils, the general course of promo- 
tion there both in the civil and in the mili- 
tary line has rested, as | apprehend, where 
unquestionably it ought to rest, with the 
governments on the spot. They are best 
qualified to discriminate the characters of 
those who act under their inspection ; they 
are most immediately concerned to reward 
the merit, todiscountenance the misconduct 
of those who are to execute their orders. 
Such then, I trust and I believe, is now 
the established practice ; and few who are 
conversant with the affairs of India will 
deny, that more inconvenience than ad- 
vantage has already arisen, and is likely 
to arise in future, from an occasional in- 
terference with it, whether on the part of 
the crown, or onthatof the East Indiadirec- 
tors. ‘To your governments in India only 
can this authority be safely entrusted. 
But undoubtedly a power, in itself so con- 
siderable, and administered at so great a 
distance, cannot be, nor is it, left without 
limitation. ‘The law has done much to re- 
move the oppo:tunity, and with it the temp- 
tation to abuse. By the Act of 1781, an in- 
variable course ‘of succession by seniority 
was established, both for the civil and the 
military service in India, By that of 1793 
the strict letter of this rule was a little, 
and but a little, relaxed. Under that law, 
fixed classes and gradations of office have 
been established in India, of rank and value 
proportioned to the length of service by 
which alone any servants, even the most 
meritorious, can be qualified to hold them. 
Within these limits all exercise of patron- 
age is restrained, and the eflective opera- 
tion of this principle has been considerably 
extended by a judicious but perhaps still 
imperfect separation of the lines of civil 
service. But by far the most important 
provision, without which no other could 
be effectual, is found in those clauses of 
the Act of 1784, which corrected tie 
abuse of appointing to high stations in 
India persons new to that service. No 
office under the government of our Indian 
empire can now be conferred except upon 
its regular servants, sent out in early 
youth, and trained to superior trust by the 
Correct discharge of subordinate employ- 
ments. When your lordships consider, 
therefore, the jealousy with which the exe- 
Cution of all these regulations is watched 
by a whole body of public servants whose 
Prospects depend on their observance ; 
and when you further reflect that the per- 
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sons from among whom alone the selec- 
tion must in every case be made, are few 
in number, and that they have all origi 
nally been named in the outset of their 
life by various choice, unmixed with poli- 
tics, and from different classes of society, 
it will no longer surprise us to be assured 
that the political divisions of the state, 
have, under this system, found no admis- 
sion into the exercise of Indian patronage. 

But how can it possibly be shewn that 
these wise provisions of the law, this salu- 
tary course and gradation of public ser- 
vice, depend upon the East India Com- 
pany’s authority ? The King’s civil ser- 
vice in India, should such be its future ap- 
pellation, would equaily subsist under the 
same regulations, secured in the same 
prospects, animated tothe same exertions, 
protected by the same just interposition 
of the law against the noxious influence of 
political intrigue, and deriving only fresh 
distinction to themselves, and fresh respect 
among the powers of India, from the 
stamp and sanction of royal authority. 

To blend, indeed, as has been some- 
times recommended, into one indiscrimi- 
nate mass the general army of the crown 
and the local force of India, would be the 
inevitable ruin of the empire. I have no 
doubt of it. The military patronage of 
the crown, already so great, would then 
exceed all bounds; we should lose the in- 
estimable advantages of local education, 
knowledge and habits, so necessary tor 
the command of native troops: and the 
unjust partialities, preferences, and super- 
cessions to which the distant service 
would infallibly be exposed, must soon 
break down its military character: must, 
too, probably renew, lL shudder to pro- 
nounce it, the criminal scenes, which we 
have so lately witnessed, of mutiny and 
public rebellion. 

Very different is the system on which I 
am disposed to hope that this valuable 
army might be taken as a distinct force, 
under the King’s immediate protection 
and command. Preserving to it all its 
local character, and local advantages ; se- 
curing to it a complete parity of rank and 
promotion with the King’s general army ; 
and blending only the staff of both into one 
body of general officers, qualified by com- 
mission, as well as by merit and service, 
and called by habitual and indiscriminate 
appointment, to exercise command over 
British troops in every quarter of the 
world. These details however are not for 
this day’s discussion, it is sufficient for 
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our present purpose to remark, that the 
rules of gradation now actually existing 
in that service, and guaranteed to it by 
law, must be broken down, before it can 
become, in the hands of the crown any 
more than in those of the Company, an 
object of political patronage. And if 
these rules are thought insufficient, let 
them be strengthened and enforced. The 
nature and composition of an Indian army, 
its duties, its rewards, and its prospects, 
will be found, by those who consider the 
question aitentively, to admit and to re- 
quire rules of succession much stricter 
than are consistent with the general prin- 
ciples of military advancement. 

It remains, then, only to speak of the 
appointment of the youths by whom 
these services must be recruited; the 
writers, as they are called, and the 
cadets, who are to rise successively to the 
highest functions of civil and military 
trust. They are now named by private 
patronage ; nor would I ever consent to 
vest this influence in the King’s ministers. 
Not merely because it is itself greatly too 
large to be so given without necessity, but 
much more because all possible security 
for the due exercise of patronage in India, 
depends on the disconnection of the great 
body of the public servants there from 
the domestic parties in our state. But is 
it therefore necessary that these appoint- 
ments should be made by the East India 
Company? Or does not the very same 
principle apply, though doubtless in a less 
degree, as anobjection against their exer- 
cising such a trust? Can it be supposed 
that the controul over the conduct of these 
public servants will always be justly exer- 
cised by those with whom their appoint- 
ment has originated? In whatever hands 
the government of India shall now be 
placed, it is just, it is necessary, to provide 
some new course of impartial, and what 
is not less important, of mixed selection, 
for keeping up your civil and military 
service in thatcountry. Nor can the task 
be difficult. Innumerable are the modes 
in which it might be accomplished. The 
most obvious course would be, to choose 
the young men who are destined for the 
civil service by free competition and pub- 
lic examination from our great schools 
and universities: to name the cadets not 
by the choice of any man, but by some 
fixed course of succession from the fami- 
lies of officers who have fallen in the pub- 
lic service. In this manner would the pa- 
tronage of India, instead of contributing to 
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political influence, or to private gratifica- 
tion, serve as a reward of merit, as an 
encouragement of valour, learning, and 
religion, and as an honourable discharge 
of public gratitude: and the persons des- 
tined hereafter to administer the govern- 
ment of millions would be those only who, 
even in their earliest youth, had attorded 
some promise of superior talent, diligence, 
and virtue. 

On this branch of the subject your lord- 
ships will think that I have too long de- 
tained you. But itis only by such details 
that loose and general assertions can be 
brought to issue, that imaginary fears and 
groundless prejudices can be dispelled. It 
must I think be clear to every one, that 
the apprehensions entertained on this point 
are of that description. Your lordships 
may doubt, on other grounds, whether or 
not to separate the commerce from the 
government of India, ‘This at least is cer- 
tain, that their union contributes nothing 
to the security of the British constitution, 

But is it compatible with the prosperity 
and good government of your Indian pro- 
vinces, or with that free competition in 
their trade which our fellow subjects 
claim on grounds justly pronounced irre- 
sistible? Vor these are the questions which 
we are now to examine, and very closely 
are they connected with each other, 

What is then the true nature of this 
union, so often described to us as indisso- 
luble ? What necessary, what real con- 
nection subsists between functions so dif- 
ferent in their character and object, and 
which in every other instance we always 
find so carefully discriminated ? The com- 
mercial and political accounts of the Com- 
pany have, indeed, long since been blend- 
ed into one texture, so complicated in its 
fabric, so artificially and intricately inter- 
woven, that, in their present form, the se- 
paration is perhaps impracticable. After 
long investigation, the committee of the 
House of Commons, whose Report is on 
your table, judged it impossible that they 
ever should be unravelled. And that Re- 
port accordingly has presented to our 
view not an account but an estimate of profit 
and loss on the commerce of the Company 
since the last renewal of the charter. An 
estimate of the future is a thing familiar 
to all our minds, but an estimate of past 
transactions, an estimate of matters of 
account, an estimate of commercial deal- 
ings long since closed, has little to ree 
commend it but its singularity. Let not 
however this remark be misunderstood as 
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applied in any invidious sense. I have no 
such meaning ; the fault is in the system, 
not in the individuals, who conduct it ac- 
cording to the forms which they have 
found established. But no real necessity 
can exist for their continuance. In what- 
ever manner your lordships shall finally 
arrange the great outlines of Indian govern- 
ment, this confusion of account I have no 
doubt you will prevent in future. Should 
the resolutions now on our table be adopt- 
ed, and much more should you agree with 
my noble friend’s proposal, you will un- 
doubtedly make it imperative on this great 
trading corporation to keep clear and dis- 
tinct accounts of commercial loss and gain, 
unmixed with any other source of receipt 
orpayment. ‘This isexpected from every 
just trader even in his own concerns; it is 
the bounden duty of all who conduct com- 
merce in trust for others. 

But I have already said that in my view 
of the subject we are called upon to go 
much farther: to separate not merely the 
accounts, but the dealings ; and to discri- 
minate the exchequer from the counting- 
house in India, not on paper only, but in 
practice, and as widely as they always are 
discriminated in every other well-ordered 
government. By one of the resolutions 
now upon your table it is directed in sub- 
stance, that the public revenues of the 
state in India, after defraying the charges 
of government and interest of debt there, 
shall next be applied to the purchase of 
the Company’s investment. And it is this 
appropriation of revenue to trade which 
forms, under the present circumstances, 
the principal link of connection between 
the Company’s political and its commer- 
cial character. ‘To its continuance there- 
fore my noble friend, who wishes the per- 
manence of the present system, naturally 
sees no objection; but I must confess it is 
of all the provisions of the plan before us, 
that, to which I should with most diiliculty 
assent. I know not how to reconcile it 
with either of the objects which we seek to 
accomplish; it seems to me equally ad- 
Verse to the good government and _ pros- 
perity of our provinces, and to the just 
claims of the British merchant to a free 
participation in their commerce. ‘The 
limits of this discussion will not admit of 
my entering at large into this extensive 
question. Some other opportunity may 
posstbly be afforded for its detailed exa- 
mination. In such an enquiry it will be 
necessary to trace through all their dif- 

rent stages, the course and operation of 
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an investment provided by issues from the 
public treasury in India, and sold to realize 
a remittance to the Company in Europe. 
One striking feature occurs in the very 
outset of the transaction. It is that to 
which my noble friend adverted as afford- 
ing in his view a gratifying and satisfac- 
tory proof of the advantages resulting to 
your Indian subjects from a government 
which combines the functions of merchant 
and sovereign. He reminded us that for 
the very purpose of manufacturing the 
cloths of which the investment is after- 
wards to be composed, advances are in the 
first instance made to the weavers from 
the public treasuries in India. I own I 
was surprized to hear this practice relied 
on as beneficial to the country. It may 
have become necessary to the mainte- 
nance of this involved and complicated 
system. Ido not deny it. But in that 
case how much must we abate of the con- 
fidence which we should all so gladly have 
reposed in the glowing representations of 
Indian prosperity ! What, let me ask you, 
what is the real condition of an empire 
whose industry is supported only by ads 
vances made from its revenues? In coun- 
tries impoverished and exhausted by a 
long course of public calamity, and in 
these where no commercial capital bas 
ever yet grown up, commerce I am well 
aware is sometimes carried on solely by 
the credit and resources of the exporting 
merchant. And in those cases a gradual 
accession of wealth will, in the ordinary 
course of trade, accrue to the nation which 
thus attracts the capital of others; and the 
very evil itself, such are the beneficent 
dispensations of Providence, will finally 
remedy the distress in which it had ori- 
ginated. But how widely different from 
this is the case where the capital which 
sets to work the industry of a people, is 
furnished only from the taxes which they 
pay: where the sovereign, himself the 
exporting merchant, sends out their ma- 
nufacture without return; himself the in- 
ternal trader, purchases it only from their 
own resources ; himself the master manu- 
facturer, maintains the artisan at the cost 
of the labourer, and claiming to be him- 
self also the paramount proprietor of the 
soil, actually collects in kind the raw ma- 
terial in payment of his territorial revenue. 
By what part of such a trade can the couns 
try profit? What freedom, what security, 
what competition can exist in commerce 
so conducted? What health or vigour in 
the community which thus draws from its 
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own veins the only nourishment by which 
the vital circulation is maintained ? We 
may hope indeed—I speak it not in flat- 
tery, but in the sincere conviction of my 
heart—that the spirit which pervades our 
Indian service, the liberal and enlightened 
principles on which the public interests 
are there considered, and the anxious so- 
licitude displayed on every occasion for 
the prosperity of the people whose govern- 
ment we administer, do afford in the exe- 
cution of this system every possible alle- 
viation which from its nature it is capable 
of receiving. Nor am I unapprized that 


under still greater discouragements than | 


these, sucii is the elastic force of human 
industry, when secured in peace and pro- 
tected by law, the population, the pro- 


ducts, and the wealth of any country will | 
increase: and most especially of one so 


highly favoured in soil and climate. But 
the system itself, unless I greatly miscon- 
ceive it, is fruitful only in evil. It exhi- 
bits the hand of government not fostering 
the improvement of its people, but press- 
ing on their industry in every stage, in- 
terfering with all their occupations, and 


meeting them in every market with the | 


public purse. It raises and depresses ar- 
bitrarily the sale of their produce and ma- 
nufactures, by transactions too large for 
counteraction, too uncertain for private 
speculation; founded on no just combina- 
tion of mercantile adventure, but regulated 
solely by principles of political conveni- 
ence, the state of the public treasury, and 
the estimated increase or diminution of 
the national expenditure. 

I know indeed that a portion of the re- 
venues of the state in India must be re- 
ritted to thiscountry. Some contribution 
perhaps we may hereafter expect from 
thence to the general expences of the em- 
pire ; but for this I think we should not be 
impatient; the prosperity of a dependent 
province we ought to value far beyond its 
tribute. Present provision must however 
be made for the interest and gradual re- 
duction of political debts, contracted in 
that country, and transferred to England 
under the sanction of the king’s commis- 
sioners, and the authority of parliament. 
We must also secure the due payment of 
allowances granted in retribution of public 
service, and the means of defraying regu- 
latly other charges of various descriptions 
which must be incurred at home for pur- 
poses of Indian government. These no 
doubt are obligations binding on the sove- 
reign of India ; and my noble friend, while 
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he attaches that character to the East 
India Company, is justly apprehensive of 
any competition which could interfere 
with their punctual discharge. 

The speculations of private traders, he 
says, would anticipate the Company’s 
sales, derange their estimated receipts, and 
expose their public credit to great hazard, 
I answer, that if the separation of govern- 
ment and commerce were duly made, this 
difficulty would cease at once. Against 
commercial disappointment, commercial 
prudence would provide, and no man 
would propose to burthenthe Companywith 
the expences of Indian government, if they 
no longer disposed of its resources. But 
let us suppose the contrary decision taken. 
Let parliament determine still to adminis- 
ter our Indian empire in the name of the 
Company, and under their ostensible au- 
thority. The case will then be different ? 
Undoubtedly it will. To them, on their 
account, and to support their payments, 
these remittances must then be made. I 
admit it. For these purposes they will re- 
present the government of India. But it 
will not follow of necessity that the remit- 
tances must even then be made through 
their investments. We may still ask, 
what would in truth be the most profitable 
mode of conducting these transactions * We 
may enquire on what ground it is thought 
advantageous that any government, be it 
the King’s or the Company’s, should issue 
money from the public treasury for the 
purchase of goods within its own domi- 
nions, to be resold on government account 
in the country to which its remittances are 
to be made? IfI am not greatly deceived, 
this 1s a proceeding not less objectionable 
in India than in England. ‘The principle 
of the transaciion is not varied by its place. 
If the noble earl opposite to me (lord 
Liverpool) should this year be required to 
remit a subsidy to Hamburgh or to Stock- 
holm, is this the course he will pursue? 
Will he send his agents into our ports and 
manufactories to purchase the sugar or the 
woollens in which the remittance will 
really be made? And will he then throw 
these articles in a mass into the foreign 
market, solicitous only to realize the sum 
he wishes to obtain there, and compara- 
tively indifferent to the profit or loss of 
the transaction? Undoubtedly not. He 


will contract as cheaply as he can, and 

probably by open competition, with mer- 

chants for their bills; through them his 

whole purpose will at once be accom- 

plished; and with them it will remain 
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to complete the transaction, in the succes 
sive operations of their own commerce, 
carefully adjusted by private interest to the 
perpetual fluctuations of demand. A simi- 
lar course, itshould seem, may with similar 
advantage be pursued in India. The 
treasury at Calcutta, may, like the trea- 
sury at Whitehall, disconnect itself wholly 
from the transactions of the counting- 
house; this might be done with equal 
facility even though both should be con- 
tinued under the same supreme direction. 
The Company’s trade would then be con- 
ducted on true mercantile principles of 
profit and loss; and its government would, 
according to the same maxims of public 
ceconomy which are pursued by other go- 
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legislation can secure it, the fullest benefit 
of the most unqualified commercial free- 
dom! If evil so extensive and alarming 
must unavoidably result to her from her 
subjection to a distant sovereignty, let it 
at least be compensated by the unrestrict= 
ed enjoyment of all her local advantages. 
The anxiety which I feel (I have already 
so stated it), is not for the transfer but for 
the extension of Indian commerce ; not, 
as some have expressed it, to give to Eng- 
lishmen the benetit of that trade which 
foreigners now enjoy, but to give to India 
the benefit both of British and of foreign 
trade. ‘To administer those vast posses- 
sions on any principles of colonial mono- 
poly would be impracticable if it were 


vernments, make its remittances by fair just, would be unjust if it were practicable. 
competition on public tender, open to all | In a British House of Lords I trust we are 


alike, in India as in England, to the Com- 
pany’s commercial agents, or to the well 
accredited houses of private individuals. 
No doubt such remittances, like any 
tributary payment made in whatever 
mode, must still in some degree be detri- 
mental to the prosperity of india. 
drain for which no return is made but in 
protection and good government. 


trade, and limited most scrupulously in 
their amount by a due consideration of the 
condition of the country which supplies 
them, I see no reason to believe them in- 
consistent with its rapid and permanent 
improvement. This is the ordinary con- 


dition of a dependent and tributary pro- | 


vince. What I object to is that peculiar 
course of policy which not only exacts 
the tribute, but monopolizes the com- 
merce: compels the payment, and fore- 
stalls the resources which should provide 
it. And this too in a country where few 
and inconsiderable offices of civil trust, 
where no office of military trust, is as yet 
in the hands of the natives: where the for- 
tunes realized by all who govern, and by 
almost all who trade, are at no distant 
period remitted also to the metropolis. It 
is indeed this last circumstance which is, 
in my judgment, by far the most a!arming 
in the nature of our connection with India, 
How the pressure which this produces 
can ever be resisted is a fearful con- 
sideration. 


| 


| 
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Yet if | 


conducted through the channel of an open | 


not deliberating on the means of ruling 
sixty millions of men in sole subserviency 
to our own advantage ; nor if this were 
our object, should I consider the estab- 
lishment of such a system as in any man- 
ner calculated to promote it. But it is as 
much the moral duty of a British states- 
man to consult the prosperity of that, as 
of every other portion ofour empire. Sub- 
jects of the same sovereign, members of 
the same community, we submit ourselves 
with equal obedience to the same legisla- 
ture, and we are entitled to receive from 
it the same protection: varied indeed in 
form, and adapting itself in its regulations 
to the differences of local situation and 
moral character; but directed always with 
an impartial hand to the same common 
object, that of promoting the strength and 
greatness of the whole by carrying to the 
utmost practicable height the prosperity 
of every part. 

To our own merchants an open compe- 
tition is sufficient. ‘They ask no more. 
To this, and not to any exclusive privi- 
lege, the King’s ministers have recognized 
their just pretensions. . But still more 
powertul is the appeal which reason and 
nature urge to us, in behalf of the people 
of India. Irresistible indeed is their 
claim to a free trade limited by no cor 
porate privileges, no national monopoly : 
a free trade not merely with their fellow 
subjects in Europe, but also with every 


| friendly nation throughout the habitable 
What a powerful motive does it then | globe. 


It isthe glory of our ancestors, 


Suggest to us for throwing open the ports | that in the first moments of recovered free~ 
and markets of India to British capital and ‘dom, in the hour when commerce and 
enterprize, for inviting to her harbours legislation were but as yet beginning to 
the ships and merchants of every quarter | dawn on Europe, they recognized the 
of the globe, and securing to her, as far as rights of commercial interchange between 
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mankind, proclaimed to foreign nations a 
‘secure and unmolested intercourse with 
the ports and markets of our country, and 
‘sanctified this just and beneficent prin- 
ciple to all succeeding times by incor- 
porating it into the great charter of their 
own liberties, By what different rule 
shall we, their descendants, in this more 
liberal and enlightened age, with morals 
humanized by knowledge, and benevo- 
Jence animated by purer religion, admi- 
nister the interests of this vast empire, 
which the unsearchable decrees of Pro- 
widence have subjected to our dominion ? 
Provinces, whose industry, and arts, and 
commerce are far more ancient than our 
own! Kingdoms which by the free exer- 
cise of these their natural advantages had 
already risen to opulence and refinement, 
while we were yet sunk in barbarism ! 
Never therefore shall I regret, never 
shall I remember but with heartfelt satis- 
faction, that my name is subscribed to 
that treaty which opened to our East 
Andian territories the commerce of Ame- 
rica. I adopted the measure on the 
Meliberate conviction of my own judg- 
ment, and with-the full concurrence of the 
person (lord Melville) to whose immediate 
superintendance the public interests in 
India were then committed: nor did he, 
Iam ceriain, omit to communicate upon 
it with those who had then the principal 
direction of the Company’s affairs. But 
I rest on no participation of councils; 
submitting myself willingly to the whole 
responsibility of that decision; and were 
the happy moment now arrived when 
peace shall be restored between two na- 
tions not more closely united in origin 
than interest, I should be found an earnest 
advocate for re-establishing the commerce 
of America with India. 
But if we admit these principles we 
must act upon them to their just extent. 
If we are really desirous of imparting to 
that valuable portion of our empire the 
benefit of universal commerce, or even 
if with a narrower purpose, and more 
limited views of public policy, we seek 
only to open to our own merchants the 
advantage of a trade with India, we must 
establish it on equal competition. This 
is. its natural foundation, on this alone can 
it stand secure. Of the effects which the 
present system appears to me too likely 
to produce on the internal prosperity of 
our provinces, I already spoken; 
very imperfectly indeed, and much.more 


with the view of suggesting matter for 
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pracy consideration than of entering g 
this time into the numerous topics of y 
large and interesting an enquiry. But {y 
the full examination of this great queslin 
it will be necessary that we should ay 
consider in what manner the Continua 
of that system would probably affect tp 
transactions of the British merchant; |g 
in the very moment in which we rego, 
nize his rights we should substantially dp 
feat them, and with the purpose of yp 
ferring new benefits upon him, find in jh 
result that we have only deluded himy 
his ruin. The extent to which the Am. 
ricans had carried on their trade in Jody 
before they were at war with us, is ily 
example to which the mercantile inter 
in England look with the greatest conf 
dence, It has been ascribed by the Com 
pany to the peculiar privileges which 
people enjoyed as neutrals; their op 
nents attribute it to the general advaniagy 
of private over corporate management 
Both causes doubtless contributed to pn 
duce it. But the first has already ceased} 
and were it revived, it could be temporar 
only, nor could it in any case apply wih 
British merchant. Will, then, the latte 
be sufficient, on the retarn of peace, 
protect his private trade against the op 
ration of the present system? I greal 
doubt it. I will not dwell on the unequ 
footing on which the parties will meet 
India: the agents of individuals incon 
petition with the servants of the sovereigt 
and this in transactions with a people} 
whom, as my noble friend has empha 
cally told us, the intimation of a wil 
from @ superior is always received # 
command. I will suppose in the Com 
pany itself, I will suppose in all its agent 
even the most distant from the seas 
power, a forbearance almost miraculs 
a perpetual self-command, subduing 
the ordinary feelings and passions 4 
mankind. Habit, interest, jealousy, 
love of power, the desire of recommen 
themselves to their superiors, and them 
to assert their own consequence over lf 
portunate rivals; let all these be kept 
perpetual subjection. In dealing with 
natives, even with the weavers, whose 
bour the public treasury now engi 
by anticipated payments, I will supp 
that the private trader finds himself hed 
forth completely on a level with the ( 
pany. Is he so in the nature of him 
venture? The Company now $a 

loss in India; the future proportion of Y 
loss cannot even be conjectured by 
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merchant who is to maintain a competi- 
tion with it. It depends on no commer- 
cial principle. Equally foreign to his 
speculations and inapplicable to his con- 
ces are the resources which supply this 
jsing trade, the necessity which compels 
it, and the advantages by which it is sup- 
posed to be compensated. To the Com- 


fMEpny the profits of the China trade will 
YAO nore than cover the deficiency ; but from 
a that trade you shut out the merchant. 
| IMME is trade with India will be a trade of 
him jarter, for profit on his own commercial 
Ane apital; the Company’s a trade of re- 
pittance; to be supplied from the surplus 


revenue of the state, aided (as it has al- 
ready been in failure of that surplus) by 
the public credit of the sovereign of India, 
andthat again upheld by the public credit 
of the British legislature. To the mer- 
chant a profit is indispensable, to the 
(ompany’s treasury in England we might 
almost call the loss itself a source of profit ; 
ifit defeats the speculations of their rivals, 
and enables them by the sacrifice of 10 
percent. on the remittance of revenue, or 
of loan, to realize ninety. In the mer- 
chants’ hands a losing trade must stop; in 
te Company’s, it produces as we see no 
abandonment, not even a suspension of 
he concern. For 20 years this losing 
trde has been unremittingly pursued ; for 
2 years longer it will most probably con- 
tinue if these resolutions are adopted. This 
is the very principle on which they rest. 
The political expences of the Indian go- 
verument, if blended with the commerce 
ofthe Company, must through its com- 
merce be discharged: the revenues of the 
fate in India, if appropriated there to the 
purchase of investment, must by the sale 
of investment be realized at home: to 
meet the payments already engaged for, 
the goods must be sold, if not at profit 
then at loss; if not at the present rate of 
s,then at whatever increased propor- 
lin of deficiency may enable the Com- 
pany to defeat the competition of their 


ver itivals, and to prove to future parliaments 
that the experiment of a free trade with 
with dia has been found impracticable ! 

ltistrue, that under the operation of 


lis system, and with much superadded 
iificulty from restraints imposed by the 
Mpany, a large private trade has been 
“tried on through their intervention from 
by British subjects. A pleasing 
proof, no doubt, of the incompressible 
ree of commerce wherever the natural 
Power of demand is suffered to operate, 
(VOL, ) 
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even under the most harassing restric- 
tions. But little argument can be drawn 
from this experience to justify the expec 
tation of success to separate and uncon- 
nected British adventure. It must be con- 
sidered that this trade also has been a 
commerce of remittance; carried on not 
from profit on British capital embarked in 
a traffic of mutual return, but to supply to 


the public servants in India the necessary 


means of bringing home their fortunes. 

Let it also be remembered, that this 
principle of loss is not confined to the sale 
of goods received from India. It per- 
vades both branches of the Company’s 
Indian trade. Their losses on export from 
this country are not even disguised ; their 
advocates proclaim the fact, and boast 
of it. So habituated are we in consi- 
dering the complicated relations of this 
great Company to confound all principles 
of government and policy, that this an- 
nual waste of the property with which 
they are entrusted is actually urged on 
their behalf as a sacrifice which they 
make to the national interests, and as a 
claim upon the gratitude of parliament. 
Yet, if loss is incurred in this case, by 
whom is it sustained? Not by the di- 
rectors themselves, that would be wholly 
unreasonable; not by the proprietors of 
India stock; they receive, and must re- 
ceive, their undiminished dividends: the 
loss falls on the public treasury—on the 
people of England, whose participation of 
Indian revenue must be still farther post- 
poned by every fresh embarrassment in 
the Company’s affairs ; and whose repre- 
sentatives are called upon year after year 
to supply in loans, in forbearances, and in 
facilities of public credit, the deficiencies 
of this uncommercial system. 

But let us admit, if it be necessary, the 
merit.of this proceeding ; its effects will 
still remain the same. If, in fact, the ex- 
port of British manufactures is now car- 
ried on to loss, with what hope of advan- 
tage can we invite our merchants to parti- 
cipate in it? To them it can be rendered 
profitable only by bringing back to just 
commercial principles the commercial 
transactions of that great body with which 
they must maintain a competition. Let 
this be done, and the result will not be 
doubtful. Let the vigilance of self-intes 
rest, let the skill and enterprize of private 
traders be fairly opposed to the routine of 
corporate management, and in that con- 
test we know beforehand which side. -will 
triumph. Remove the restraint of law, 
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mankind, proclaimed to foreign nations a. 
secure and unmolested intercourse with 
the ports and markets of our country, and 
sanctified this just and beneficent prin- 
ciple to all succeeding times by incor- 
porating it into the great charter of their 
own liberties, By what different rule 
shall we, their descendants, in this more 
liberal and enlightened age, with morals 
humanized by knowledge, and benevo- 
Jence animated by purer religion, admi- 
nister the interests of this vast empire, 
which the unsearchable decrees of Pro- 
widence have subjected to our dominion? 
Provinces, whose industry, and arts, and 
commerce are far more ancient than our 
own! Kingdoms which by the free exer- 
cise of these their natural advantages had 
already risen to opulence and refinement, 
while we were yet sunk in barbarism ! 

Never therefore shall I regret, never 
shall I remember but with heartfelt satis- 
faction, that my name is subscribed to 
that treaty which opened to our East 
Indian territories the commerce of Ame- 
rica. I adopted the measure on the 
deliberate conviction of my own judg- 
ment, and with-the full concurrence of the 
person (lord Melville) to whose immediate 
superintendance the public interests in 
India were then committed: nor did he, 
Iam certain, omit to communicate upon 
it with those who had then the principal 
direction of the Company’s affairs. But 
I rest on no participation of councils; 
submitting myself willingly to the whole 
responsibility of that decision; and were 
the happy moment now arrived when 
peace shall be restored between two na- 
tions not more closely united in origin 
than interest, I should be found an earnest 
advocate for re-establishing the commerce 
of America with India. 

But if we admit these principles we 
must act upon them to their just extent. 
If we are really desirous of imparting to 
that valuable portion of our empire the | 
benefit of universal commerce, or even 
if with a narrower purpose, and more 
limited views of public policy, we seek 
only to open to our own merchants the 
advantage of a trade with India, we must 
establish it on equal competition. This 
is. its natural foundation, on this alone can 
it stand secure. Of the effects which the 
present system appears to me too likely 
to produce on the internal prosperity of 
our provinces, I have already spoken; 
very imperfectly indeed, and much.more 
with the view of suggesting matter for 
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consider in what manner the continy 


feat them, and with the purpose of cop. 


future consideration than of : 

this time into the numerous topics of 5 
large and interesting an enquiry. But for 
the full examination of this great question 
it will be necessary that we should algo 


of that system would probably affect the 
transactions of the British merchant; leg 
in the very moment in which we recog. 
nize his rights we should substantially de. 


ferring new benefits upon him, find jn the 
result that we have only deluded him 
his ruin. The extent to which the Ame. 
ricans had carried on their trade in India 


before they were at war with us, is the F 
example to which the mercantile interesis § 
in England look with the greatest confi- J 4, 
dence, It has been ascribed by the Com. & ,, 
pany to the peculiar privileges which that 
people enjoyed as neutrals; their oppo- & 
nents attribute it to the general advantages & (, 
of private over corporate management, 
Both causes doubtless contributed to pro- & jf; 
duce it. But the first has already ceased; J 4) 
and were it revived, it could be temporary pe 
only, nor could it in any case apply to the & of 
British merchant. Will, then, the latter 
be sufficient, on the return of peace, to @ the 
protect his private trade against the ope- ah, 
ration of the present system? I greatly HF the 
doubt it. I will not dwell on the unequal HF tra 
footing on which the parties will meet in 9, 
India: the agents of individuals in com-@ tiny 
petition with the servants of the sovereign, & js t 
and this in transactions with a people by Th. 
whom, as my noble friend has emphati- vert 
cally told us, the intimation of a wishi of 
from a superior is always received 28 
command. I will suppose in the Com-] sat, 
pany itself, I will suppose in all its agents, pure 
even the most distant from the seat off of j 
power, a forbearance almost miraculous meet 
a perpetual self-command, subduing the 
the ordinary feelings and passions ON then 
mankind. Habit, interest, jealousy, |oss, 
love of power, the desire of recommending tion 
themselves to their superiors, and the Wis pany 
to assert their own consequence over 
portunate rivals; let all these be kept "i that 
perpetual subjection. In dealing with h@% India 
natives, even with the weavers, whose 4@ | j 
bour the public treasury now this 
by anticipated payments, I will supp dificy 


vate trader finds himself = 
Com 


his ad 


loss in India; the future prop 
loss cannot even be conjectut 
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at B merchant who is to maintain a competi- 
Bf tion with it. It depends on no commer- 
for BH cial principle. Equally foreign to his 
ion WF seculations and inapplicable to his con- 
so BH cerns are the resources which supply this 
Ree josing trade, the necessity which compels 
the jt, and the advantages by which itis sup- 
lest posed to be compensated. To the Com- 
pany the profits of the China trade will 
dee Bmore than cover the deficiency ; but from 
fone BH that trade you shut out the merchant. 
‘the @ His trade with India will be a trade of 
barter, for profit on his own commercial 
capital; the Company’s a trade of re- 
alia @ mittance; to be supplied from the surplus 
the @ jevenue of the state, aided (as it has al- 
ess BH ready been in failure of that surplus) by 
mi- BH the public credit of the sovereign of India, 
‘om- BH and that again upheld by the public credit 
that @ of the British legislature. To the mer- 
pp @ chant a profit is indispensable, to the 
ages @ Company’s treasury in England we might 
ent. B almost call the loss itself a source of profit ; 
pro- @ fit defeats the speculations of their rivals, 
sed; J and enables them by the sacrifice of 10 
wary @ percent. on the remittance of revenue, or 
the H of loan, to realize ninety. In the mer- 
alter @ chants’ hands a losing trade must stop; in 
¢» 0 the Company’s, it produces as we see no 


:bandonment, not even a suspension of 
the concern. For 20 years this losing 
trade has been unremittingly pursued ; for 
20 years longer it will most probably con- 
tinue if these resolutions are adopted. This 
is the very principle on which they rest. 
The political expences of the Indian go- 
verument, if blended with the commerce 
of the Company, must through its com- 
merce be discharged: the revenues of the 
fate in India, if appropriated there to the 
purchase of investment, must by the sale 
of investment be realized at home: to 
meet the payments already engaged for, 
the goods must be sold, if not at profit 
then at loss; if not at the present rate of 
loss, then at whatever increased propor- 
lion of deficiency may enable the Com- 
pany to defeat the competition of their 
Ma ‘vals, and to prove to future parliaments 
@ ‘tat the experiment of a free trade with 
lndia has been found impracticable! 

ltis true, that under the operation of 
this system, and with much superadded 
lificulty from restraints imposed by the 
Mpany,a large private trade has been 
Grried on through their intervention from 
India by British subjects. A pleasing 
proof, no doubt, of the incompressible 
ree of commerce wherever the natural 
Power of demand is suffered to operate, 
(VOL, XXV. ) 
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even under the most harassing restric- 
tions. But little argument can be drawn 
from this experience to justify the expece 
tation of success to separate and uncon- 
nected British adventure. It must be con- 
sidered that this trade also has been a 
commerce of remittance; carried on not 
from profit on British capital embarked in 
a traffic of mutual return, but to supply to 


the public servants in India the necessary 


means of bringing home their fortunes. 

Let it also be remembered, that this 
principle of loss is not confined to the sale 
of goods received from India. It per- 
vades both branches of the Company’s 
Indian trade. Their losses on export from 
this country are not even disguised ; their 
advocates proclaim the fact, and boast 
of it. So habituated are we in consi- 
dering the complicated relations of this 
great Company to confound all principles 
of government and policy, that this an- 
nual waste of the property with which 
they are entrusted is actually urged on 
their behalf as a sacrifice which they 
make to the national interests, and as a 
claim upon the gratitude of parliament. 
Yet, if loss is incurred in this case, by 
whom is it sustained? Not by the di- 
rectors themselves, that would be wholly 
unreasonable; not by the proprietors of 
India stock; they receive, and must re- 
ceive, their undiminished dividends: the 
loss falls on the public treasury—on the 
people of England, whose participation of 
Indian revenue must be still farther post- 
poned by every fresh embarrassment in 
the Company’s affairs ; and whose repre- 
sentatives are called upon year after year 
to supply in loans, in forbearances, and in 
facilities of public credit, the deficiencies 
of this uncommercial system. 

But let us admit, if it be necessary, the 
merit.of this proceeding ; its effects will 
still remain the same. If, in fact, the ex- 
port of British manufactures is now car- 
ried on to loss, with what hope of advan- 
tage can we invite our,merchants to parti- 
cipate in it? . To them it can be rendered 
profitable only by bringing back to just 
commercial principles the commercial 
transactions of that great body with which 
they must maintain a competition. Let 
this be done, and the result will not be 
doubtful. Let the vigilance of self-inte. 
rest, let the skill and enterprize of private 
traders be fairly opposed to the routine of 
corporate management, and in that con- 
test we know beforehand which side.-will 
triumph. Remove the restraint of law, 
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deliver us from the competition of the 
public purse, and the British merchant 
will make his own cause good. 

To what extent his trade may then be 
carried, presumptuous indeed would be 
the man who shall now venture to pro- 
nounce. On what evidence, what conjec- 
ture, would he found his judgment? What 
present knowledge, what past experience 
of India could possibly decide that ques- 
tion? No commerce, Trebatius or Quintus 
Cicero returning from a campaign in Bri- 
tain would probably have informed the 
Roman senate, no commerce can ever be 
carried on with that uncivilized, uncul- 
tivated island, divided absolutely from the 
whole world by tempestuous and unnavi- 
gable seas, and inhabited only by naked 
and houseless barbarians, No commerce, 
some sage counsellor of Henry or Eliza- 
beth might with equal authority have as- 
sured those monarchs, can ever be opened 
with the dreary wilderness of North Ame- 
rica, a land covered with impenetrable 
forests, the shelter only of some wander- 
ing tribes of the rodest and most ferocious 
savages. Yet of these predictions the 
folly might be palliated by inexperience. 
In the defect of better knowledge such 
conjectures might even pass for wisdom. 
But what shall we say of those who deny 
the possibility not of opening new sources 
for the commerce of mankind, but of en- 
larging its present channels? Who tell 
us that the trade which we now carry on 
with India must in all future time be li- 
tmited to its actual amount? Strange and 
unprecedented necessity! which has thus 
set bounds to human industry and enter- 
prize, arrested the progress of commercial 
intercourse, and by some blasting and ma- 
lignant influence blightetl the natural in- 
crease of social improvement! With full 
and confident assurance may we repel 
these idle apprehensions, By commerce, 
commerce will increase, and industry by 
industry. So it has ever happened, and 
the great Creator of the world has not ex- 
empted India from this common law of 
our nature, The supply, first following 
the demand, will soon extend it. By 
new facilities new wants and new desires 
will be produced. And neither climate 
nor religion, nor long established habits, 
no, nor even poverty itself, the greatest 
of all present obstacles, will ultimately 
refuse the henefits of such an intercourse 
to the native population of that empire. 
They will derive from the extension of 
commerce, as every other peuple has uni- 
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formly derived from it, new comforts ang 


new conveniencies of life, new ingitemeny, 
to industry, and new énjoyments in jug 
reward of increased activity and enter. 
prize. th 
But it is a very narrow view of this 
question to confine it to the direct Aradg wl 
of India with Great Britain, or even tothe @ 
whole commerce, British and foreign, of @ 
that vast empire. Other objects of ™ 
larger scope, other benefits of still more @ 
extended operation, are necessarily in. 
cluded in this decision. The first & 
presents itself, is the trade with China, i ' 
This it is proposed again to place inthe ex. § 
clusive possession of the Company. Such § * 
a determination I should deeply lament, 
as inconsistent, in my judgment, both ™ 
with the principle on which the trade to § ™ 
India is opened, and also with the fair kn 
enjoyment of that concession. It is only do 
by the China trade that the Company now 
profits, Shall we, then, invite our mer § 
chants and manufacturers to participate in J ™ 
loss, to struggle against unproductive pur. § ™! 
chase and depreciated sale, but where the § ™ 
just gains of commerce present them. § 
selves shall we there raise new barriers lon 
against their industry? Shall we admis  “ 
them to the commerce of our own domi- § °! 
nions, because foreigners must also trade 
there, and shall we, in the same breath, i 
refuse to them the liberty of trading to a i 48 
foreign country? And on what footing 
will this refusal place them in respect 
even of the Indian trade? Is it meant to he 
close against them all liberty of trading @ " 
with China? To foreigners that liberty 
cannot be refused. Is it intended only to alo 
prohibit them from bringing China goods ” 
from thence to England? That privilege fa 
the Company is to monopolize. How 
‘then can they maintain a competition inj" 
India, either with the Company or with } val 
foreigners, by both of whom superior ad- ve 
vantages are enjoyed ? Let us represent to 
ourselves two traders in India, carrying on i ™ 
their rival business ;—not as in this case, Tl 
the sovereign in competition with those 4 
who reside under his government, 4 aft 
mighty corporation against an unaided mi 
individual, the public exchequer against on 
the funds of private. trade,—let us sup: me 
pose them both British merchants, in all i 
other respects on a footing of complelé thei 
equality, except that the one is limited to nib 
make all his returns direct to Europe, a 
while to the other you give the option 1 EG 
a circuitous trade through China. Coul wit 


it be doubtful on which side the. balance 
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d preponderate ? Especially after 
great amount and profitable nature of the 
present trade of our Indian territories with 
that country. , 

But were it desirable to exclude the 
whole body of our merchants from all 
share in the trade with China, how could 
this regulation be executed ? Its object is 
understood to be the security of our own 
revenue. No man, I am sure, is less dis- 
posed than I am to interfere with that 
esential object. Could I be satisfied, that 
the safety of the public revenue does really 
require this sacrifice, great as it is, I should 
‘sill say itmust be made. But were it so, 
I repeat it, how then could the provision 
be enforced ? The trade of the British 
merchant with the eastern islands we 
know must be free. This admits of no 
doubt: to a monopoly in that quarter, the 
Company could scarcely urge even the 
insufficient claim of past possession. Let 
w then suppose the private trader ad- 
mitted there to free navigation and com- 
merce, but excluded by these resolutions 
fom direct access to China. What fol- 


lows? Every article of the commerce of 
China which he wishes to procure, its 
cottons, its silk, its tea, will be brought to 
him in country vessels to whatever port 


he chuses of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Against this danger, as some would call it, 
against this great advantage as I consider 
i, what precaution would the spirit of 
monopdly devise ? Shall we meet it with 
the revenue system by which the British 
coasts are guarded? Can we establish 
dong the whole extent of Java and Su- 
matra, and Malacca, our entries and 
clearances, our bonds and certificates and 
dockets, as in the port of London? Can 
we build British custom-houses in all that 
vast chain of countless islands which en- 
B circles the seas of China, placed there as 


ifin mockery of such a vain imagination, | - 


and stretching in uninterrupted continu- 
ace from Ava almost to New Holland, 
ad thence again northward by Borneo 
ind the Philippines to the very boundaries 
of the Russian empire? It would be to 
consider such a project too seriously to 
mind your lordships, that the whole 
imy of revenue officers now employed 
throughout the British empire, with all 
their expence, and patronage, and influ- 
tice, would not to execute the 
mallest part of such a provision, which, if 
fils even in a single instance, is defeated 


the whole ; where, if any one channel 
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of escape remains unclosed, the whole 
dyke, with all its difficulty, and cost, and 
labour, becomes only an useless burden to 
the earth. 

To Europe therefore, not indeed by law- 
ful trade, but in despite of all your prohibi- 
tions, and by that very contraband, if con- 
traband it could be called, against which 
your exclusion is directed, every article of 
China produce and manufacture will easily 
be brought. But you may at least pro- 
hibit your own merchants from bringing 
them into the British ports. You may so. 
And whenever peace is restored to Europe, 
the consequence will be the same as the 
same prohibition has before produced. 
Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, the whole coast 
of the narrow seas, will again be lined 
with depéts of tea fur smuggling, of tea 
brought there by British trade from the 
eastern islands, or by foreign trade direct 
from China. 

For in truth, my lords, not only is the 
provision impracticable, the object itself 
is hopeless. Our past experience teaches 
us with unerring certainty, that in peace 
the revenue which we raise on tea cannot 
at its present rate of duty be collected. 
In 1785, the Company’s monopoly was in 
full vigour; and the revenue had the 
whole unqualified benefit of every security 
which that system could provide. No 
British vessel could, at that time, without 
the express permission of the Company, 
enter into the seas of India, or of China, 
into the Ethiopic, or the Pacific Ocean ; 
yet parliament was even then compelled 
to reduce the duty, and we commuted it 
for a burdensome tax on our own houses, 
How much greater will now be the diffi- 
culty of collecting this revenue, after you 
shall have opened to British vessels, as 
even these resolutions purport, all the 
ports of the East except those of China 
alone. 

The rate of duty must, therefore, again 
be diminished whenever peace’ returns. 
No man questions it. But it is of great 
importance to remark, that the pe cre | 
amount of this reduction will very muc 

depend on the system by which the trade 
is carried on. haart a certain standard, 
the price of this commodity cannot be 
raised. If you exceed it, the advantage 
which you give to contraband, destroys 
the lawful trade, and undermines the re- 
venue. Of that price, the prime cost 
forms comparatively a small part, the 
commercial charges and the’ duty con- 
stitute the remainder. In proportion, 
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therefore, as the one is augmented, the, nected. It is the union, not of commerce 
other mnst be reduced. Import cheaper, | with government, but of commerce with 
and you may levy a higher tax; increase | commerce, that a provident legislature 
the cost at which you receive the commo- will respect. Numerous are the comnier. 
dity, and you can add less toit in the form | cial enterprizes which would be of small 
of duty. And if it be true in this case, as benefit if limited to the direct intercourse 
in every other, that a trade of monopoly | of one country with another, but which 
will be carried on less economically than } by intermediate or subsequent transactions 
atrade of competition, the conclusion is | in other markets, and in distant regions, 
‘irresistible. The reduction of duty must | become highly advantageous both to pri. 
be greater, and the defalcation of revenue | vate and to national interests. It is in this 
must be made good, as it was before, by | view that I feel an undescribable anxiety 
other and more burdensome taxation. to secure to our merchants their full parti. 
But in speaking, however imperfectly, | cipation, not of parts and portions only, 
of these various branches of this extensive | but of the whole of the commerce of the 
question, I have as yet not even touched | East. Iwish to grant and guarantee to 
upon that point which is in my view by | them not that alone, of which, with m 
far the greatest object of advantage to this | limited views and imperfect knowledge, I 
country, in opening to the British mer- | can already discern, and define the imme- 
chant that vast tract of land and ocean, | diate, and infallible benefit, but that also 
from which he has been hitherto shut out | which shall be the ulterior and unforeseen 
by the Company’s exclusive charter. To | effect, the natural though unpremeditated 
anticipate with too much confidence the | conquest of their own skill and enterprize 
course of any commerce as yet untried, | following up their advantages with ardour, 
is not less hazardous in political than | and deriving from every successful opera- 
in mercantile speculation. But if there | tion both the spirit and the means of new 
ever were two countries apparently | exertion, 
destined and formed by nature for} For the encouragement of such hopes 
commercial intercourse, those countries | 20 moment was ever yet more favourable. 
are the southern provinces of Asia, and | The barrier of prejudice is shaken; the j 
the western shores of South America. | spirit of monopoly is rapidly giving way to 
The precious metals in which the one | juster principles of commercial legislation: 
abounds, have always, from the remotest | and the change of public opinion in this 
antiquity down even to the present hour, | country is seconded by the great revolu- 
been the staple article of import into the | tions of the world. Why should we then 
other ; the produce and the manufactures | delay to grant to the British merchant all 
of which are again peculiarly suited to the | for which he now contends; all that the 
consumption of climates so congenial to | exclusive charter of the East India Com- 
their own. : ft. pany has hitherto closed against him ; all 
In the present circumstances of the | and more than all that these resolutions 
world, 'who does not see that this copious, | propose to open to the people of this em- 
this inexhaustible source of trading, enter. | pire? .A free trade with India, a free trade 
rize, and profit, must, unless you prohibit | with China; with the eastern islands, the 
it, be available principally to your own | latest acquisition of British valour; and 
people? British legislation can alone | through them with the rich kingdoms of 
refuse this great advantage to British com- | South America; a country hitherto indeed 
merce. To your merchants it would be | barred against us as much by the monopo- 
invaluable. And if in the consumption of | lies of its parent government as by our 
South America the industry of the British | own, but now at last by the course of 
manufacturer should establish, as we may | events no longer within the controul of 
justly hope, no unsuccessful competition | man, opened, in every case I trust infalli- 
even with that of his fellow subjects in | bly opened, to the commerce of the world, 
Bengal, how much would the direct inter- | What ascene does this present to our 
course of that continent with India facili- | imagination! We are told that when they 
tate to him also the returns of such a trade. | Spanish discoverers first overcame, with 
Those who understand, as your lordships | labour and peril almost unspeakable, the 
do, the real nature of commerce, and the | mighty range of mountains which divides 
true principles of its wise administration, | the Western from the Atlantic shores of 
well know that all its interests are inter- | South America, they stood fixed in silent 
woven, alf its branches inseparably — admiration, gazing on the vast expanse Om 
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the Sou Ocean, which lay stretched 
h Wf before them in boundless prospect. They 
adored, even those hardened and sangui- 
 pary adventurers adored, the gracious pro- 
Ii W yidence of heaven, which, after the lapse 
se Mof so many centuries, had opened to 
+h mankind so wonderful a field of untried 
ns and unimagined enterprize. They antici- 
18, | pated in prophetic enthusiasm the glory 
js Moftheir native country, the future extent 
tig “Bof its sovereignty and power, and the 
ty Bnoble prize presented to its ambition. 
tie But theirs was the glory of conquest, the 
ly, @ anbiotin of war, the prize of unjust domi- 
he Mion. As vast as theirs, but infinitely 
to More honourable, far higher both in pur- 
ny # pose and in recompense, are the hopes 
, 1 Bwithwhich the same prospect now elevates 
nee Bow hearts. Over countries yet unknown 
Iso @toscience, and in tracts which British na- 
en [rigation has scarcely yet explored, we 
ted Mbopeto carry the tranquil arts, the social 
ize Bejoyments, the friendly and benevolent 
ur, intercourse of commerce. By the link of 
ra- [mutual interest, by the bond of reciprocal 
ew good will, we hopeto connect together the 
remotest regionsof the earth; humble, and 
pes Mveak, but not rejected instruments of that 
ble. great purpose of our Creator, by which he 
the @laslaid, in the reciprocal necessities both 
y to of individuals and of nations, the firmest 
on: Mroundwork of all human society. Let 
this @itis be our glory, and what conqueror will 
olu- Mmthave reason to envy it ? 
then @ And here, my lords, I might properly 
tall (clse this statement, already extended far 
the Bbeyond my wish. But I would not wholly 
om- pus over one or two other points which [ 
all think of great importance, though they do 
tions Mt, perhaps, relate so much to the gene- 
ems nl questions which we have this night 
rade Miscussed, as to separate arrangements 
» the Mrhich might be adopted under any form 
and Indian government, I shall speak of 
ns of Mliem very briefly. Some of them must 
deed Mptbably, in the progress of this business, 
eagain brought under our view. 
The most considerable among the bene- 
se of Mis which my noble friend enumerated as 
ul of@ling been conferred by the British 
falli- Mgvernment on the natives of India, was 


lat arrangement which is technically 
tilled the permanent settlement. Your 
indships are well aware that this con- 
ited in fixing the amount of territorial 
enue, to be annually collected from the 
tdholders of our provinces, instead of 
wing it to be varied from year to year 
the discretion of government, on the 


of ports of its officers, and according to the | 
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supposed ability of the person assessed, 
This certainty of taxation, which would be 
so important in évery country, was of the 
utmost possible value in provinces where 
so much the largest part of the public re- 
venue is raised from the proprietors of the 
soil: bearing a proportion to its produce, 
which has been differently estimated by 
persons the best informed, but which even 
by the lowest calculation is of frightful 
amount, The measure was first adopted 
in the Bengal provinces, and it has since 
been extended to some other parts of our 
possessions in India. To enlarge upon its 
advantages before a British audience, 
would seem superfluous. Until very 
lately I thought they had been generally 
admitted ; but the late report of a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has filled 
me with anxiety on this subject. Thatre- 
port treats of the question of applying the 
same. beneficial principle to the more re- 
cent acquisitions by which our territory in 
India has been so largely extended ; and 
no man, I fear, can read what is there said 
without perceiving its tendency, if not to 
discredit the original measure, at least to 
discountenance its proposed extension. 
My noble friend who opened this discus- 
sion, agreeing with me in principle, but 
not fully partaking of my alarm, has ne- 
vertheless himself described the expres- 
sions of this paper as ambiguous, Be it 
so. I will only then remark, that in 
former times, the reports of parliament 


were not expressed with ambiguity when — 
they enforced the duties of protection and: 


justice towards our native subjects. I 
would, if it were possible, most willingly 
persuade myself, that not the language of 
this report alone, but also the language of 


| the public dispatches which it quotes, is 


really ambiguous. To my understanding 
they too plainly speak their purpose. But 
most sincerely shall I rejoice in the as- 
surance that my apprehensions are ill 
founded. If they are so, it is of easy 
proof. No one can then object to the 
proposal which I shall hereafter submit to 
your lordships; a proposal to obtain 
from parliament, in the law which we are 
now to pass, the same interposition, 
couched in the same terms, and directed 
to the same object, which in the act of 
1784 has proved so eminently beneficial. 
To remind us that so important a measure 
as this cannot be duly executed but after 
some previous deliberation and enquiry, 
and on such information as is really ne- 
cessary to enable our Indian government 
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to do justice to these for whose benefit it 
is intended, is only to say of this what is 
equally true of every other momentous and 
extensive arrangement. I wish it to be so 
proceeded in. But it is now, I think, be- 
tween seven and eight years since peace 
was restored to India. A considerably 
longer term has elapsed since the acquisi- 
tion of some of the provinces in question. 
The settlement itself, whenever it shall be 
made, will probably be established in the 
first instance, as was done by lord Corn- 
wallis, in Bengal, for ten years only, to 
be then made permanent after an expe- 
rience of its effects. And if it be not yet 
time to begin upon such a work, when is 
it to be concluded? To obtain theoretic 
perfection in these arrangements is mani- 
festly impossible. It was the opinion of 
lord Cornwallis, a sentiment J think not 
less wise than humane, that less evil was 
to be feared from the partial errors of 
such a measure than from its delay. And 
such, I am persuaded, is the experience of 
the fact. — 

But my present object is only to declare 
the principle, such as it was declared in 
1784; to place, by our new law, the fu- 
ture government of India, be it what it 
may, under the same injunction which 
was imposed by the former act on the 
King’s commissioners: and to apply to 
the ceded and conquered provinces the 
same benevolent interposition which par- 
liament before applied to the provinces 
then under our dominion, Above all, it is 
my wish, by thissolemn and authoritative 
declaration, renewed after the experience 
of so many years, to prove to our native 
subjects the permanency of our principles 
of right, and to impress them with the 
unalterable conviction, that a British le- 


gislature estimates the security of their: 


property, far above the possible increase 
of its own revenue. 

For the state of our military service in 
India, some new provision must also, J 
think, be made by parliament, in every 
event. What I have already said on that 
subject was applied to the supposed sepa- 
‘pation of the government and commerce 
of India. But if the ostensible authority 
in that country be continued on its present 
footing, I admit that the army cannot be 
disconnected from it. The military power 
is in évery state inseparable from the 
civil; united, they support each other— 
divided, they cannot exist together. In 
India our situation peculiarly requires 
their union; it is already too weak; in- 
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crease the separation, and you destroy 
your government. Your fate will proba 
bly, in that case, too soon resemble that of 
so many of the native princes, whose los 
of sovereignty has followed so fast on their 
renunciation of military power. 

But it is for this very reason that par, 
liament ought not, at least, if my impres 
sions are correct, to leave that matter ig 
its present situation ; one of much acknow. 
ledged and experienced danger. For my 
own part, I freely confess, that I know ny 
other remedy against that danger, excep) 
by the proposal which I have already 
submitted to your lordships; openly t 
establish the King’s authority, both citi 
and military, over that as over every othe 
part of his dominions; but with such stricf 
and scrupulous limitation of patronagey 
we know by experience, or may conclu 
by reason, to be effectual against abuy, 
And I regard the difficulty of settling th 
military establishment of India on ay 
other secure or satisfactory footing, as 
most powerful recommendation of thi 
arrangement, I might rather say, as ade 
cisive argument for its adoption, 

But if this be not done, it is for thoy 
who oppose it to consider of other secnmm, 
rities, You cannot here say, as of 
noble friend has said on other parts of th 
subject, that the actual enjoyment of4 
state of undisturbed and fearless securiy—, 
may justify you in leaving all things 
actly on their present footing. If this he 
a good argument in one case, the oppoiil 
conclusion must equally result from co 
trary premises. Our task, in this brand 
of our deliberation, is, indeed, one of th 
most difficult of all that belong to gover 
ment and legislation. We have to uphol 
the discipline, obedience, and mililay 
character of an army, no longer call 
into frequent action to subdue our foreif 
enemies, (for what foreign enemy cann 
meet us in the field in India?) batem 
ployed almost exclusively to support iim 
civil institutions of our sovereignty. 
by war, as your lordships well know, 
the character of armies is formed; by¥ 
it is maintained. Labour and peril a 
the stern guardians of all the military 
tues; security and repose are their 
ruptors. Great as are, in every lls 
view, the blessings of peace, yet peace! 
the true period of danger to a governmli, 
which, instead of striking deep roots 
the affections and habits of its people, 
chosen rather to separate itself from! 
soil in which it has been planted, am 
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rest all its security on the adventitious 
support of an armed force. 

[am trespassing too long upon your 
lordships’ indulgence : I will therefore not 
ouch, even summarily, upon some other 
considerations, of which I should have 
wished to speak. I will say nothing of 
the inconsistency of committing so large 
apart of our Asiatic empire to the ma- 
nagement of a trading company, while 
we leave the remainder to be administered 
der the authority of the crown; thus 
breaking down the union and subordina- 
tion even of the civil power, and estab- 
ly MMishing on distinct and opposite principles 

he foundations of your government, in 
other evinces so distant from the metropolis. 
strict Kor will I enter into the defects of your 
Age MME ndicial system in those provinces, or into 
clude ihe present state of their internal legisla- 
\bus Mion and police, providing (as it too plain- 
18 they appears from the reports upon our table) 
1 alyin no adequate manner for the personal 
and security of your people. 
f thiNeither will I discuss the question of 
‘Though I trust in the altimate 
onclusion of our measure, it cannot hap- 
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+ thos nen that this power should in any part of 
' Sele British empire be left to the discretion 
executive government, to be exer- 
of 


ised without the authority, without even 


it Of ibe knowledge of parliament, and to ex- 


ecutllfitend over the whole property and deal- 

both of your native subjects, and 

this Wtiieren of British merchants resorting to that 

se Buton one point more I must still de- 
rane 


hin you for a few moments, My noble 
of tiiend to whose arguments I have on this 
joveliecasion so often alluded, among the 
uphal many other brilliant and important ser- 
nilitayiiices which he rendered to his country in 
r calleMndia, has the peculiar merit of having 
foreigiis called the attention of the public to 
education of the young men who go 
wtthere in the civil service of the Com- 


port Winy. He proposed, and actually carried 
j- Wo execution, an extensive and well di- 
ow, "immed plan for this necessary object. He 
by WH adverted to it this night, and the mi- 
peril which he described and recom: 
vary Miimended that measure is, I believe, among 
jel COMM: papers for which he has moved. 
y OMe of your lordships to whom it is 
pence, will read it, Iam certain, with the 
admiration; in those ts whom 
subject is in some degree fami- 
ople, MM that feeling will not be unmixed with 
from “Eeet in recollecting the reception which 
jG measure experienced in England. 
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The Company avhich has afforded in 20 
years to lose millions on its commerce 
—the Company which collects in India, 
under different forms, above 15 miliions of 
annual revenue, could not stand, it was 
said, against the expence of this establish- 
ment. Public ceconomy is no doubt, at all 
times, avirtue. The well-ordered disposi- 
tion, the just apportionment, of the ex- 
pences, the burthens, and the resources of 
a state, is the surest foundation of its pros- 
perity and power. But directly opposed. 
to that manly and honourable virtue, and 
connected most frequently with the 
principle and practice of profusion in 
other cases, is that parsimony which in- 
terferes with the first duties of the govern- 
ment towards the community whose in- 
terests it administers, No obligation (I 
submit it to the judgment of your lordships) 
no obligation could, in my opinion, be 
more binding onthe British sovereign of 
India, than that which my noble friend bad 
thus discharged; no application of the 
public revenues of those provinces could 
have a juster claim to be held inviolable 
and sacred than that which was allotted 
to the purposes of this institution. What 
better service could be rendered to that 
country, or to our own, than to train up to 
knowledge and virtue those men who in a 
few years are to be entrusted with the 
highest interests not of the Company only, 
but also of the public? those men who are— 
to exhibit the British character to India; 

to preside in its tribunals, to collect its re- 

venue, to’ watch over its tranquillity and 

good government, and, in one word, to ad- 

minister to the happiness of millions of its 

inhabitants. The King’s commissioners 

forbore to interpose for the protection of 
this admirable institution. Why they did 

so I know not, and I greatly lament it. 

The plan was therefore limited and muti- 

lated ; and it exists now only as a wreck 
of its first noble design. 

The deficiency was, however, acknow= 
ledged ; and a separate college has been 
established in England for the education: 
of the young men destined for India. 

If I speak of this plan, as I think of it, 
with strong disapprobation and regret, let 
it not be inferred, that I object to any de- 
gree of attention which can be given even: 
to the earliest instruction and discipline of 
those who are destined for Indian service, 


| Far from it. No man will more rejoice in 


this than I shall—no man more zealously 
contend for its advantage, But I can 


never persuade myself that it was justi- 
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fiable to form for that purpose a separate 
establishment in England. It may be 
doubted at what age these youths may 
most advantageously be sent to India. 
But up to the latest moment of their con- 
tinuance in this country, be that period 
what it may, I see the strongest possible 
reasons against their being separated in 
education from the young men of their 
own age and station in life. Instead of 
forming them beforehand into an exclu- 
sive class, into something resembling a 
distinct cast of men, destined to administer 
government in remote provinces, they 
ought above all other public servants to 
receive, so long as they continue in Eng- 
land, an education purely English. In- 
stead of rejecting, we should, I think, have 
embraced with eagerness the advantage 
which our great schools and universities 
’ would have afforded to them for this pur- 
pose: that they might learn there, I trust 
with not less facility than elsewhere, the 
elements of whatever sciences you could 
wish them to possess: that in addition to 
these they might find there, and there 
only could they find, that best of all edu- 
cation to a public man which forms the 
mind to manly exertion and honourable 


feeling, the education which young men 


receive from each other in the numerous 
and mixed society of their equals, collect- 
ed from various classes of our community, 
and destined to various ways.of life: that 
they might there be imbued with’ the 
déepest tincture of English manners, and 
English attachments, of English principles, 
and Iam not afraid in this case to say also 
English prejudices: and that they might 
carry out with them from thence to India 
remembrances and affections, not local 
only but personal ; recollections not mere- 
ly of the scenes but of the individuals en- 
deared to them by early habit; mixed 
with the indelidle impression of those high 
sentiments and virtuous principles which, 
Iam happy to think it, float in the very 
atmosphere of our public places of educa- 
tion, and contribute much more, I think, 
than is commonly supposed, to all on 
which we most value ourselves in our na- 
tional character. ; 

I have now finished what I had to sub- 
mit to your lordships in this discussion. 
Iam well aware how much remains be- 
hind : how many are the topics, how large 
and interesting the questions which I have 
left wholly untouched. Vain indeed 
would have been the endeavour in the 
compass of a single speech, on an inci- 
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dental motion, to place under your viey 
even in the-faintest sketch, all the objec 
that must engage your attention in th 


codrse of this Vast enquiry. Other que, 


tions more deeply interesting to our ow, 
domestic concerns, affecting more nearly 
the prosperity or the safety of these i 
lands, may have occupied the deliber 
tions of parliament: one of such large an 
almost boundless extent has certainly neve 
yet been brought before us. For 
share in the discharge of this awful dy 
I have endeavoured to qualify myself by 
study and reflection : imperfect as my no. 
tions certainly are, erroneous as they ma 
too probably be, they are at least no 
brought before gn lordships without 
long, diligent, and repeated consideration, 
That there are many to whom my opi. 
nions will not be acceptable I well knoy, 
But even they I think must be convinced 
that one only motive can by possibility 
exist for the part which I have taken 0 
this most important question ; a strong 
and irresistible impulse of public duty, 
To shock the prejudices, to oppose, as i 
will be thought, the interests, of many in 
dividuals whom I personally respect, ant 
of public bodies of the greatest weight, 
authority, and influence in the comm 
nity to which I belong, cannot be a plea. 
ing task. But these, and every other com 
sideration, must at once give way, whe 
the question on which I was called upon 
to speak, and on which I have now vem 
tured to submit to you my preset 
thoughts, was nothing less than this, By 
what political, by what commercial inti 
tutions can the British parliament best 
provide for the happiness of the peopled 
India? 
The Earl of Liverpool bore testimony to 
the candid manner in which the noble 
baron had treated the subject, his objet 
obviously being to bring the question 
fairly and dispassionately under the com 
sideration of the House, without any pat: 
tiality or party feeling. For himself ai 
his colleagues, the noble earl declard 
their readiness to attend to any suggestiom 
thrown out by the noble baron or by 
others, which might be calculated eithet 
to farther their own plan, or to shew it 
deficiency. The first object for thel 
consideration was not the advantag 
which England might derive from Indi 
not whether trade could be carried 
more beneficially for this country unde 
one system or another, but circumstan™ 
as we were with respect to fifty million” 
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ut fellow-creatures, what system of go-| place.to a great amount, if the India trade 
emment would most contribute to their | were thrown open to the out- ports, and the 
pappiness and prosperity. He agreed | reference that had been made tothe years. 
tat taking the patronage of India out of | 1784 and 1785, the fact was, that at that 
he hands of the East India Company, | period, when the monopoly was strictly 
yuld not necessarily place it at the dis- | maintained, the smuggling was carried 
sal of the crown. The government of |on in the river Thames; and it would be 
india, from the year 1784 up to the pre- | there, froin the great facilities afforded, 
ent time, had been most advantageously | that the smuggling would be carried on, 
arried on by the Company. He knew/|and not at the out-ports. Besides, the 
fno colony in ancient or modern history, | East India Company had agreed to an 
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dad wbich had to boast of such a government. | open export from the out-ports, and an 
Mf x! he present system, with respect to the open import to the port of London 3 and 
, k ade to India, he contended it was im- | he defied any man to point out any incon- 
fn practicable to maintain, under existing | venience that could arise from opening the 
. a circumstances. A new era had arisen in| imports to the out-ports that would not 


he world, which made it impossible. Aj also arise from opening the exports to 
meat change had taken place from the | them, and the imports to the port of Lon- 
nin of events, and they must shape their |don. The fact was, that the high duty 


ithout 
‘ation, 


accordingly. The question, as had | upon tea afforded a great temptation to 
len said by his noble friend, was not | smuggling, and at a peace it would be- 
il mbether they should exclude all adven- | come inexpedient for that reason to keep 

YMMurers from participation in the trade to | up that high duty. The noble earl con- 
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the East Indies, but whether they should | cluded by expressing generally hi, firm 
«clude British merchants from that trade, | and decided conviction of the advantages 
which they could not keep from foreigners. | which would result from opening the India 
twas said, that much mischief would re- | trade to the out-ports. 

ult from the unrestricted admission of | The motions were then put and carried. 
Turopeans into India. The petitioners 


fr the opening of the trade did not ask to HOUSE OF COMMONS 


‘19: 
caimed was to be put on a footing with Friday, April 9. 
Americans. The of the trade | Minutes or EvipENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
pe to India promised to be beneficial to those | THE CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HousE oF a 


who might engage in it, as it had been | Commons on THe East Inp1a Company’s 
een that an advantageous trade to India| Arrairs (Continued.)] The House hav- 
lad been carried on by the Americans, | ing again resolved itself into a Committee 
and by private English merchants. The | of the whole House to consider further of 
benefit of the trade to India formed, how- | the Affairs of the East India Company, 
trer, but a small portion of the advantages | Mr. Lushington in the Chair, 
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Wittiam Bruce Smita, esq. was called 


mplation. The new sources of trade to 
ther parts, which it would be likely to 


open to us, if the golden opportunity were 
not neglected, he thought of much greater Mr. Adam.] How long have you re- 
inportance, and which, if we were bound | sided in India ?—Above 40 years, in the 
“ by narrow prejudices, would, in all proba- | northern boundaries of Bengal : asa mer- 
At blity, fall into other hands. With re- | chant, and in réclaiming waste lands. I 
ch rift to the China trade, he was prepared dealt principally in timber and indigo.—I 
sstiowe ™antain the expediency of excepting | had constant opportunities of becoming 
or by itfrom the proposed arrangement ; it was acquainted with the character of the nae 
carried on by the | tive Indians. 

ew ise India Company, and a revenue was| Have you had an opportunity of endea- 
derived from it. There were, | vouring to promote the sale of British 
nag tides, many circumstances to render it} manufactures, or of European goods, in 
Inia Pedient to open the trade to China. It | that country ?—I had no opportunities ; 
od otf Detter to retain a certain advantageous | they were in no request. I have made 
onde te, and a certain revenue, than to ex- | endeavours but without success.—An in- 
tance thange it for an uncertainty. As to the | vestment of glass and Wedgwood’s ware 
ions ibjection that smuggling of tea would take | was sent to me by a gentleman in Cal- 
(VOL. XXV.) C) 
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cutta, to endeavour to sell for him, which 
I could not accomplish, and was obliged 
to return. ‘There was no demand for 
them, the natives did not require them, 

Had you, during your 40 years resi- 
dence in India, any opportunity of seeing 
whether the natives made any progress 
towards an alteration of manners or cus- 
toms?—I have seen no alteration during 
the time I have been in that country, or 
very little. 

Can you state the ordinary amount of a 
labourer’s wages per day or per week ?— 
One anna a day was the usual wages, the 

. sixteenth part ofhaif a crown. 

Do those wages afford the means of pur- 
chasing any thing beyond their daily food 
and their necessary raiment ?—I believe 
not, nothing more than that. 

In what manner do the ordinary agri- 
culturalists in India clothe themselves and 
their families >—A piece of linen cloth is 
generally the most of their apparel, one 
piece for their head and one piece for 
their body. I never saw the smallest al- 
teration. 

Is there any disposition on the part of 
the labouring manufacturer to become the 
purchaser of European commodities or 
of British goods ?—I think not, they could 
beofnousetohim. 

Have you reason to believe that an un- 
restrained influx of British or European 
subjects would be likely to disturb the 
harmony of the natives, and. the govern- 
ment in India?—I think it might: from 
their being unrestrained in their pro- 
ceedings. 

Do you consider that the present mode 
of supplying the Indian market with Bri- 

_tish or European commodities, is ade- 
quate to the demand ?—Fully adequate, I 
think. 

Do the wealthy Indians apply any part 
of their superfluous wealth in the pur- 
chase of European or British commodi- 
ties?—-With very few exceptions, I be- 
lieve they purchase none at all. They 
apply their superfluous wealth in their 
own mode of state; a great number of 
servants, entertainments, marriages and 
deaths, those are the principal. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


What do you imagine will practically 
be the consequence of the agents of 
the British merchants going into the 
interior of India, under a_ legislative 
enactment, to push the enterprize and ca- 
pital of. the British merchants, as far as he 


may conceive it may be pushed, in regan 
to the natives ?—I think it might be a, 
tended with very serious consequences, 

What proportion of the population dy 
you imagine would be able, if willing, 4 
purchase articles of British produce o 
manufacture, supposing those articles 1 
find their way to India at the least pq, 
sible expence?—They must alter yer 
much in their modes of life, to use th 
articles of European manufacture atall; | 
have seen no alteration, in the long time] 
have been among them. 

In the cold weather, do you not think 
that the cheaper British woollen man. 
factures, and some other articles, might 
find a vent there?—They might find g 
vent, if at a very reduced price; if they 
were very coarse and very cheap. The 
natives quilt cotton stuff to keep them 
warm in the winter, and use blankets of 
their own manufacture. 

Could the lowest and the cheapest kind 
of the British woollens be sold as cheap a 
their quilted cottons and their own manu 
factures?—I have never seen any that 
were so cheap as their own clothing. 

Does it come within your knowledge, 
whether there are, or are not, British ar 
tisans and manufacturers settled at the 
presidencies, who work and produce many 
of those articles that used formerly only 
to be brought from Britain ?—A great 
many in Calcutta, and at other stationsin 
the country.—In some instances those atti. 
cles are better adapted for the climate, but 
in general inferior.—Always cheaper than 
the European articles,—but the articles 
from Great Britain have always the prefer 
ence.—At the presidencies of Calcutta and 
Madras I observed the shops full of Euro 
pean articles, completely full_—There are 
daily auctions, but generally of articles 
that are damaged, or sold as the property 
of bankrupts. 


The Hon.’ Hucu Linpsay was called it, 
and examined to the following put- 
port: 


Mr. Adam.]—Are you not a captain ot 
commander of a ship in the Company’ 
service ?—I am. I have been seven voy: 
ages as a commander in the Companys 
service, six to India and one to China, _ 

State what market you have found in 
India for your articles? —On two different 
voyages I had tolerably good markets, tht 
others very indifferent indeed. 

To what port or presidency did yo 
sail with those articles.jn which the mar 
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jets were indifferent ?—To Madras and 
Bengal. 

Can you state whether the want of a 
market, or the defect of market, was 
owing to the defect of purchasers, or to 
the market being overstocked; or to 
both ?—I think from the market being 
gverstocked.—I have frequently requested 
the native merchants to consider whether 
there might not be some new article that 
| might bring from Europe for them ; 
their reply was, that there was nothing 
they could think of as a new article that 
they could desire me to bring, and that 
their retail was almost entirely for Euro- 
eans. 

Do you consider that the present mode 
of supplying European and British articles 
fo the settlements in India is sufficient to 
aswer the demand ?—I consider it more 
than sufficient, to afford a profit to the 
people who carry the investments to India. 

Have you had occasion to consider 
whether the effect of opening the trade 
and exportation to India would be such as 
tend to the improvement of the market 
for British and European goods in that 
country ?—I should consider it would tend 
toa great loss in the markets in India, and 
that no persbns would benefit by it but 
the auctioneers, 

What are the articles of importation from 
the presidencies of Madras and Bengal, in 
which you have particularly dealt ?>— 
Piece-goods, raw-silk, silk piece-goods, 
inigo, and a few drugs.—I do not con- 
tider that the habits of the natives are 
likely to create any consumption of Euro- 
pean articles beyond what they have been 
in the habit of using for the time past. 
~In 1801 I was senior captain of a fleet 
ofeight sail of ships, and in our voyage to 
Bengal I went in with the fleet to Acheen 
Head, in the island of Sumatra, for re- 
heshments ; and although we had, I be- 
lieve, on board that fleet, every article 
that is exported from this country to the 
list, yet we could not find among the 
whole ships any article in which we could 
pay for the cattle we received from the 
Acheenese by the way of barter, and we 
were obliged to open our stock dollars 
, pay for the refreshments we obtained 
ere, 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Does it come within your knowledge, 
whether there are, or not, British artisans 
id manufacturers now settled at the pre- 
lidsncies, who work and produce many of 
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those articles that were formerly brought 
from Great Britain ?—There are, particu- 
larly coach-makers, carriage-builders ; in 
Calcutta they build carriages as well as 
they do in London, I think, nearly.—They 
make exceedingly good boots and shoes, 
and a variety of articles, and there area 
great many other artisans, who work 
exceedingly well, in Calcutta. — They 
are not quite so good as the same ar- 
ticles brought from Great Britain, but 
they are very much cheaper, except in 
the glut of a market, when European 
goods are sold at 50 per cent. less than 
they cost in London. ‘ 

Is it not then probable, that in the 
course of no very long time the increase 
of those artisans and manufacturers may 
prevent the importation altogether of Bri- 
tish articles, except some very choice 
ones, that may be made use of by those 
Europeans who can afford them ?—I think 
it very probable indeed. 

Were the cargoes always sold ?—Yes ; 


sometimes at a very considerable loss ; 


and I have no hesitation in saying, that if 
I had never traded in articles for export 


from this country, I should have been 


richer than 1 am at this moment; upon 
the whole, I think I have lost by my out- 
ward-bound investment. 


Lestock Witson, esq. was called in, and 
examined as follows: 


Mr., Adam,]—Were you in the Com- 
pany’s shipping service ?—I was, 34 years, 
and made eleven or twelve voyages ; five 
as acommander.—I retired from that ser- 
vice in 1799, and have since been engaged 
in a house of trade to the East Indies. —I 
never was at Bengal but once in my life, 
in 1767; I have been twice at Madras, 
and three times at Bombay, and the rest at 
China. 

Could you judge whether the market 
was overstocked with British and Euro- 
pean commodities at those presidencies ? 
—I certainly have seen it overstocked, 
when the goods would not fetch prime cost’ 
and I have seen it otherwise. 

Do you consider that up to this time, 
and during all the time ke have been 
employed as an agent for Indian importa- 
tion and exportation, the means afforded 
by the Company for exportation of arti- 
cles to India were sufficient ?—I should 
think they were. 

Can you state ~ particular instances 
in which you have found it difficult to ob- 
tain the means of completing a shipment 
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of goods to India? —I am under the great- 
est difficulty at this moment, having a 
ship which is to return to India, and find- 
ing it extremely difficult indeed to find 
commodities to put into her that are likely 
to produce their prime cost; and if the 
Company bad not relaxed a little, and 
given us leave to carry out goods, which 
it was in their option to do or not, we could 
not have sent back the ship at all, except 
in ballast: the fact is, that there are but 
four articles in her cargo within my recol- 
lection, which are the produce of this 
country or its dependencies, namely, 
empty glass bottles, and I believe there 
may be 20 or 30 tons of English iron, 
there may be as much Swedish, there are 
about 20 or 30 casks of porter or ale, not 
chusing to risk more, and some chalk ; 
those are the only articles of the produce 
of this country that we chose to risk our 
money in, I consider those the only ar- 
ticles that are likely to bring a profit in 
an Indian market, at present. 


(Examined by the Committee) 


What sum would you wish to invest in 
goods by the ship you allude to as about 
to sail for India? —Not more than twelve 
or fifteen thousand pounds. 

Do you intend this as a remittance to 
India, or as a speculation from which you 
look to a profit in the first instance?— It is 
a speculation to India certainly, to be re- 
turned in some way or other; perhaps it 
may be drawn for, perhaps it may be sent 
back in a commodity, perhaps it may be 
lent to other people; there are various 
ways, and the consignments may come to 
our own house. . 

You are no doubt aware that the staple 
articles of iron, steel, copper, and lead 
would generally, if not always, yield a 
saving remittance to a very great extent? 
—I certainly am aware of the contrary 
from experience, having sent copper, and 
lost considerably by it. 

Have you experienced the same loss 
upon iron, and steel, and lead, as upon 
copper?—No, I do not know that I have; 
Ihave lost as a commander, upon the ag- 


gregate, by the outward-bound investment; 


some of those things I may have gained 
by, and some I may have lost by. 

Have you observed a greater glut of 
European articles in India, than there 
generally is of most articles of trade in 
this country ?—-If I am to look to the late 
disastrous times, with the continent closed 
up, and the vast influx of Indian articles 
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here unsaleable, certainly not; but gijj 
there have been times when there has beep 
a very great glut of European articles jy 
India. 

You have mentioned, that in making yp 
a cargo you were going to send out noy 
to India, you would have been under grey 
difficulties, but for permission of the Com, 
pany ; what are the articles which th 
Company prevent from being exported by 
the private traders?—Strictly speaking, 
we have a right to export nothing by 
what is the growth or manufacture of this 
country or Ireland; no foreign commod 
ties: they have allowed us to carry out 
brandy, which we could not do as a matter 
of right; logs of mahogany which are ty 
be manufactured by cabinet-makers, an 
a few articles besides. 

They have not mahogany or those kinds 
of wood in India?—I do not know tha 
they have; I understand itis a good com 
modity to send to Bengal for the purpose 
of being manufactured there, and therefore 
we are sending it; whether it will prove 
so we shall see in the result. 


Farrziz, esq. was called in, and 
examined as follows: 


Mr. Adam.J—Did you not reside for 
many years, and how many, at Bengalas 
a merchant ?—I resided thirty years a 
Bengal, as a merchant and agent. En 
tirely in Calcutta. 

Do you think the consumption of Eure 
pean commodities in India rests with the 
English who are settled there in the set 
vice of the Company and otherwise, ot 
whether the native Indians are customers 
to any extent for those commodities ?— 
There is a very small consumption for the 
natives, they are chiefly for the Europeans 
in the Company’s service, in the army 
and civil service, and others that are 
settled -in the country out of the Com- 
pany’s service. I Have endeayoured 
to import some articles, cloths, and some 
few other articles for them, but to 8 
small extent.—The wants of the natives 
being so few for European articles is the 
chief reason, and the greater part of the 
lower orders are unable to purchase them 
There is not any general tendency among 
the higher orders to purchase them ; some 
of the richer natives in Calcutta have ex 
pended money in that way upon thelr 
houses, and some articles of Europeat 
manufacture, glass-ware, and some ew 
showy articles of that kind, otherwise thers 


is very little required by them, 
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ill HE Have you found that the supply of Bri- 
en ME ish and European articles, as it is now af- 
in Ml forded to Calcutta, has been perfectly suf- 
fcient for the demand ?—Fully equal, and 
up Mi indeed I should think greatly exceeded it, 
fom the loss have known almost invaria- 
eat Im bly to be sustained by the importation of 
m Mi aticles from Europe; and for these 4 or 
the HME 5 years past, particularly, there has been a 
by ibs upon almost every one of the cargoes 
ng, were imported. 
but Have you any experience in the use 
his Mi that the native Indians make of English 
broad cloths or long ells?—There is a 
out MB pretty large consumption of the coarser 
tter Mim inds of broad cloth, in the upper part of 
¢10 Mie country, where the climate is colder, 
and find asmall quantity used in Calcutta, by 
those who can afford to purchase it. 
inds Mm Do you think that there is any likelihood 
that Mimof any particular articles of commerce 
om: Mmbeing forced more into the market by. 
pose Mm opening a free trade ?—I do not think that 
fore Muy large importation could be disposed 
rove Mmm, but to a loss; but certainly in the con- 
wmption of some articles there might be 
sal time a gradual increase. 
Have you had occasion to observe whe- 
erthe natives, who have been taught to 
for Himanufacture and fabricate those articles 
al as Mmnufactured at Calcutta, have been adroit 
8 at Mud expert in the performance of them ?— 
En @iiliey are almost wholly manufactured by 
lie natives; one European carpenter may 
jut MMpthaps employ 50 or 100 natives, with 
1 the an European among them; ' the same 
set» MMivih the shoemakers, and also with plate ; 
ot MMnlactthere are not many European trades- 
mets Mien who work themselves; tailors there 
g?— Mua few, but in comparison not one in 
rthe MMily,the persons that are employed are 
The artisans receive, according 
my their abilities, from perhaps 7s. 6d. to 
are Bs. or 25s, according to their expertness, 
month, 
Have you had any opportunity of ob- 
some Makving whether the native Indians have 
Ki : we into the habit of using such articles 
ive 


have been lately specified ?—I know of 
3 the Hier or none; the richer part of them, 


f the ue few of them have carriages for show, 
hem. HM please the Europeans chiefly, I believe ; 
mong MM they have for their houses, some of 
some iF" principal halls, some glass ware, and 
exe and tables, [Witkdrew. 
theit Hii the Chairman reported progress and 
pea leave to sit again. 
few 

thet Courts? Sir 


‘Seatt rose to move for leave to bring 
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in a Bill, for the better regulation of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in England. The 
right hon. and learned gentleman said, 
that he proposed to revive a Bill which 
he had brought into parliament last ses- 
sion, in consequence of a motion made by 
a noble lord (Folkestone) whose absence, 
and still more the cause of that absence, 
he most sincerely regretted. That Bill 


the session, and it was his intention to re- 
new it at present, with the leave of the 
House. The right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman then entered into a description of 
those courts with which he intended to in- 
terfere, and concluded by moving, ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill.for the 
better regulation of Ecclesiastical Courts 
in England, and: for the more easy re- 
covery of church rates and tithes.” 

Mr, Davies Giddy highly applauded the 
pare of the intended Bill which provided 
or the more easy recovery of church rates 
_ and tithes, and said, he did not doubt that 
the other part, with which he was not 
so well acquainted, was equally good.—- 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


EpinsurcH 
RESPECTING Copy-Ricut.}] <A Petition of 
several booksellers of the city of Edin- 
burgh, was presented and read; taking 
notice of the petition of the booksellers 
and publishers of London and Westmin- 
ster, stating the expence and grievance 
which will be sustained by the publishers 
of books, if, in consequence of a recent de- 
termination in a court of law, they should 
be compelled to deliver eleven copies of 
all works printed and published ; and set- 
ting forth, 

« That the petitioners, the booksellers 
of Edinburgh, humbly. submit that the 
compulsatory delivery of eleven copies of 
all books that shall be printed and publish- 
ed will, in many cases, be a heavy burthen 
on authors and proprietors of books, that 
it will operate generally to the discourages 
ment of literature, and will particularly 
tend to diminish the publication of large 
and yaluable works, and that the peti- 
tioners will be greatly aggrieved thereby ; 
and that these worksare frequently of great 
importance to science and learning, and it 
is usual to print rio more than in all pro- 
bability will be sold, and therefore the de- 
livery of so many copies will be a serious 
diminution of that fair remuneration which 
authors and proprietors hope to receive as. 
an indemnity for their labour and risk 


was lost by the dissolution which followed — 
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in composing and publishing the same ; a 
great many works are published by au- 
thors themselves at a considerable ex- 
pence, and with only the prospect of a 
slow and uncertain sale, but such expence 
will be considerably enhanced, and their 
remuneration diminished, by the delivery 
of eleven copies gratuitously, and there- 
fore this. burthen will in all probability 
operate to prevent many useful works 
from being undertaken ; and that, in evi- 
dence of the very grievous injury which 
the petitioners would sustain from the 
compulsatory delivery of eleven copies of 
all the new works published by them, the 
petitioners are prepared to establish that 
upon six books recently published, or 
now in the course of publication, in Edin- 
burgh, the expence would amount to no 
less than 1,426/. 8s. 6d. sterling ; and that 
the petitioners also humbly submit that 
the delivery of five copies to Scottish 
libraries is too large a proportion, and 
that the delivery of copies to one or 
two libraries in Scotland will be suffi- 
cient for the encouragement of its litera- 
ture and science ; and also that the termi- 
nation of copy-right at the end of 14 
years, in case the author should not then be 
alive, is too short a period of copy-right 
for the present state of literature; and that 
the civilized nations of Europe are now 
striving to excel each other in importantand 
costly publications, and the great expences 
which are now risked in most publica- 
tions, and the labour and talents which 
they require, cannot be adequately re- 
= or remunerated in so short a period as 
ourteen years; and praying, that the 
House would be pleased to take these mat- 
ters into consideration, doing in the same 
as they may see right.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Bit, To ALTER THE PUNISHMENT OF 
Hicu Treason.] On the motion of sir 
Samuel Romilly, the House resolved into 
a Committee on the Bill for altering the 
punishment in cases of conviction for high 
treason; and, after some conversation, in 
which sir S. Romilly, sir W. Garrow, sir 
Thos, Plomer, sir Charles Mordaunt, Mr. 
Yorke, and sir J. Newport took part, the 
clauses of the Bill were agreed to, upon an 
understanding that the debate on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill should take place at a fu- 
ture period. f 

The House having resumed, and sir Sa- 


‘muel Romilly having moved that the Re- 


port should be received on Monday, 


- execution for high treason was one of the 


Mr. Frankland objected to the Bill ge. 
nerally, and moved, that the Repog 
should be received this day six months, 

Sir John Newport supported the Bill, ang 
contended for the necessity of abolishing 
those barbarities which were sanctioned 
by the law of high treason as it noy 
stood. 

Mr. W. Fitegerald objected to any 
change in the ancient code of the county, 
at a time when circumstances did not cyl} 
for such an alteration. 

Mr. Courtney was of opinion, that the 
sentence in cases of high treason ought ty 
be altered, although he did not agree tp 
those extended alterations which had been 
proposed by his hon. and learned frien 
(sir Samuel Romilly). 

Sir Wm. Garrow opposed the Bill, upo 
the ground that, if it- passed, it would tend 
to remove one of the safeguards of the 
constitution. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed his astonish 
ment at the assertion which had been made 
by the hon. and learned gentleman (aif 
Wm. Garrow), that.the present modes 


safeguards of the constitution. He should 
have thought that the mere mention of th 
sentence of high treason, as it now stool 
in that House, would at once elicit a ui 
versal wish for its abolition, as every 0 
seemed to think that the punishment ough 
not to be inflicted. 
* Sir W. Garrow explained. 

Sir Samuel Romilly replied, and expres 
ed his determination, if the Bill was a 
passed in the present session, that he would 


again bring it forward at a future period. MM 0; 
The House then divided ; the number 
were—In favour of the original motion, 60 
Against it, 73; Majority, 13. 
Prorestant Dissenters’ Petition 


PROMULGATING THE CHRisTfAN 
Inpia.] Mr. W. Smith presented 
tition from the Protestant Dissenters of th 
three denominations residing in and nedl 
London and Westminster, setting forth, id 
« That the petitioners, firmly believingag 
in the truth and divine authority of the 
Christian revelation, are also deeply 
pressed with a full conviction of its p% 
portionate efficacy, to establish, on ™ 
most solid foundations, the fabric of soci 
order, and all the highest and best interés 
of mankind ; and they venture to sugg® 
it, as their opinion, that, to represel 
system of idolatry and superstition 
equally tending to produce moral Wl 
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jd human happiness, is no less contrary 
the dictates of sound reason and_philo- 
wphy than irreconcilable with the first 
inciples on which our faith is built: and 
that, entertaining a directly opposite sen- 
iment, the petitioners are anxiously de- 
jirous that the light and blessings of Chris- 
iinity should be gradually ditfused over 
the immense empire of Great Britain in 
the East, which, instead of being thereby 
adangered, would, as they believe, on the 
ound of fact and experience, derive ad- 
ditional strength and stability from the 
read of the Christian religion ; and that 
the petitioners are fully aware of the mass 
ignorance and prejudice to be encoun- 
red, and that the progress of knowledge 
pust be proportionably slow, but while the 
means of persuasion only are employed 
(nd all others they utterly deprecate), 
they are at a loss to discover from whence 
aiy such apprehensions of danger can arise, 
us should induce any wise and good go- 
ernment to discountenance the attempt ; 
aud that they desire not to embarrass the 
civil authority by any request for assist- 
nce, but merely beg to express their 
payer, that, in the arrangement for the 
mw charter to be granted to the East 
india Company, the wisdom of parliament 
ill be pleased to provide that such bene- 
lent persons, of the various professions 
Christians, as may be disposed to devote 
tiemselves to the promulgation of our 
ly religion in India, may, under certain 
tgulations, be permitted to enter that 
ountry, and to remain there unmolested 
tile they conduct themselves as orderly 
id peaceable subjects.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 


Nationa Dest Bitu.] The Earl of 
urpool, on moving the second reading of 
lt National Debt Bill, observed, that if it 
wld be proved that this measure was a 
lation of the public faith to the public 
telitor, he would agree that such an ob- 
Pion ought to be fatal to its progress, 
however, was on the contrary satisfied 
lt there was not the slightest ground for 
y objection of this nature. His lordship 
“i took a brief historical review of the 
Miblishment and progress of the sinking 
ui, contending that both in the view of 
lament and of the illustrious author of 
Mit-mMeasure, the late Mr. Pitt, and also 
Mihat of the stockholder and the public 
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creditor, the principle alone was recog- 
nized that the debt should be repaid within 
45 years, from the time of the sinking 
fund attaining to four millions, or from the . 
time of the contraction of each debt, but 
that the mode of. payment remained at the 
discretion of parliament according to cir- 
cumstances. Had it been otherwise, the 
stock created in each year would have 
formed a separate fund, and bore a sepa- 
rate price. Undoubtedly, a contractor for 
a luan in any year might have made it a 
part of his bargain, that the sum advanced 
should be made a separate fund, but this 
had never been done, as the stock so cre-~ 
ated would have been less marketable 
than when united to the general stock ; 
and the fact was, that the whole of the 
stock created in each year had formed 
one mass, so as to render it impracticable. 
to distinguish that created in. any given 
year, The stockholder had never looked 
to any other security for re-payment than 
the redemption of his stock within forty-five 
years without any reference to the precise 
mode in which that redemption should be 
effected. His lordship quoted and dwelt 
upon the provisions of the Acts of 1792 
and 1802, for the purpose of enforcin 
this argument, and to prove that such had 
been constantly the view of the subject, 
and the opinion entertained by parliament, 
by Mr. Pitt, and by the stockholder, and, 
therefore, that the present Bill did not in 
the slightest degree violate the public 
faith, or in the least trench upon the se- 
curity of the public creditor.—With re- 
speci to the objection, that the consequence 
of this measure would be an increasing 
debt, and a decreasing sinking fund, he 
observed, that under this measure the sink- 
ing fund would never be diminished below 
eleven millions, nor would at any time be 
much less than twelve, and that the pro- 
portion it would bear to the whole debt 
would be Jarger than, in any year, the 
sinking fund had borne to the debt. The 
sinking fund,-under this measure, would 
amount to one sixty-first and a quarter of 
the whole debt, whilst in 1807 the sinking 
fund bore only the proportion to the debt 
of one-643.—As to the objection on the 
ground of time, he maintained that it was 
universally admitted, that at some time or 
other the sinking fund must be subject to 
regulation. To allow it to reach that pe- 
riod, when it would become necessary to. 
repeal 19 or 20 millions of taxes in one 
year, would give a ruinous shock to the 
commerce and industry of the country, 
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the consequences of which were dreadful 
to contemplate. The question, therefore, 
was whether this was not a proper time ? 
and he was prepared to maintain, that at 
no time could circumstances render it more 
proper to resort to this measure than the 
present moment. What had we effected 
during the last’ ten years of war? we had 
raised 20 millions of taxes, by which we 
had prevented a debt of 200 millions from 
being thrown upon posterity, In no coun- 
try, at any time, had such an effort been 
made. Ndw, therefore, was the period to 
interpose a cessation of taxation, to refrain 
from imposing new burdens upon the peo- 
ple, and to avail ourselves of the resources 
which were within our power. By the 
proposed plan the war might be carried on 
upon its present extensive and expensive 
scale for four years, without any additional 
taxes. In the course of that four years 
many events might happen—peace might 
take place, (but upon that he did not wish 
their lordships to calculate)—the war 
might be carried on upon a reduced scale 
of expence, in which latter case, under the 
proposed plan, it might be carried on for 
a still greater number of years without 
additional taxes. But at all events, upon 
the present scale of expence, the war 
might be carried on for fonr years with- 
out any additional taxes, and with the 
improvements in the revenue, which the 
interval would naturally suggest, the 
war might be carried on upon the pre- 
sent system for six years, without any 
additional taxes. Here, then, was a 
positive advantage, without in the least 
trenching upon the security of the public 
creditor. Most gratifying was it to reflect 
upon the present situation of the country. 
After ten years of a war unexampled in its 
circumstances, unéxampled in the efforts 
we had made, we had 19 million of war 
taxes unmortgaged, and a sinking fund of 
13 or 14 million. What must be the effect 
throughout Europe of this flourishing state 
of our finances, coupled with the ability 
to catry on the war, on its present scale of 
expence, for four years certainly, and pro- 
bably for six years, without additional 
taxes? No period could be more favour- 
able than the present moment to resort to 
this measure. What events might arise 
in Europe from the present situation of 
affairs, it was impossible for him to fore- 
tell; but from the magnanimous exertions 
and glorious successes of Russia this great 
result had arisen, namely, the destruction 
ef what’ was called: the Continental: sys- 


‘ing at all events secured her own inde. 
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tem. That system it was impossible fo 
Buonaparté again to establish, Russia hay, 


pendence. Here, then, was a great opens im | 
ing for the commerce and industry of the i 
country ; and to give them scope toy. | 
pand, without the pressure of any add. MM o 
tional burdens, was one great advantageot 
the present measure. ‘The noble‘earl con HM 
cluded by moving the second reading of I ii 
the Bill. p 

The Marquis of Lansdowne, in addition HM hi 
to the reluctance he always felt'to obtrude HM a1 
himself on their lordships, and that’ which p 
arose from the sincere respect he felt for HM te 
the noble lord and the right bon. gentle. 
man who were the authors of this plan, MM 1 
felt also a reluctance in opposing, or at HM th 
least in stating objections to a jlan, the IM pl 


‘object of which was to prevent the nieces. IM of 


sity of imposing new burdens upon the ME 
people. Still, however, he felt it a duty Hi an 
he owed to the consideration of public Hi st 
faith, as pledged to the public creditor, to HM tw 
state the objections which he had to this HM wi 
measure, as arising out of that view of the I 
subject. He was disposed to agree in MM th 
every praise to the institution of the sink: i ex 
ing fund, and to Mr. Pitt for the establish iM tio 
ment of it; but the more he considered Hi pa 
the manner in which the sinking fund bad HM tha 
been pledged te the public creditor, the Hi ch 
more he was impelled to object to this ii Th 
measure. It was not, he contended, by 2M 1? 
literal construction of acts of parliament, Mi he 
that this Bill could be supported, but thei bis 
great object was to take care that the se i hac 
curity of the public creditor was substan- ii con 
tially maintained. That security was two-MM tha 
fold, the positive security for the re-pay-# the 
ment, and the implied pledge that thei sin 
commodity of the freeholder should bem dd 
bought in the market regularly and pro-Mi pub 
gressively by the men sent into the mat-iij ma 
ket for that purpose by government. With] w 1 
respect tothe amount of the sinking fund, ing 
as compared with that of the debt, thei i; 
noble earl had said that it would be, aftetail wy 
this measure, larger in proportion than 4g the 
had been in any preceding year ; but the”@ the 
noble earl had omitted to state, that durin 
the four years the debt would be incre#s 
ing at the rate of 28 million pet annul 
by which the proportion of the  sinkin 
fund to the debt argued upon by the nob! 
earl would be completely destroy® 
Thus, therefore, he contended, the sect 
rity of the public creditor was materi! 
affected by the present measure. dl 


it be-considered as the same thing, o 
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nsistent with the implied security given 
public creditor, that his debt being 
nde ME to be redeemed within a given period, a 
pen fam lesser sum was to be applied to that re- 
the ag demption at one part of the period, and a 
vex. fi larger sum at another? Was it not, on the 
addi. (ME contrary, the very spirit of that implied 
contract, that the sum to be applied to the 
con Mae redemption should be applied progres- 


ig of Mm sively, and in a certain fixed and regular 

proportion? In this view of the subject, 
lition HM his objection was, that this measure took 
trode away from that implied security of the 
vhich (MM public creditor, and by decreasing the 


regular progressive redemption of his 
tle. debt, rendered his commodity of less 
plan, (im value in the market.—The noble marquis 


or at fam then proceeded to the consideration of the 
} the $MM plan proposed, referring to the statement 
jeces. am of the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
n the MB Exchequer, which had been put into his 


duty $i md their lordships’ hands, From that 


satement the argument divided itself into 
or, 0 Mm two parts. The first relating to the right 
o this Mm which the public had of laying its hands 
of the MMM on the sinking fund ; and the second to 
ee in Mmm the expediency of putting that right into 
‘sink MM execution. He then made a few observa- 
lish: HMM tions on part of the statement alluded to, 
idered (HM particularly that part, where it was said, 
id had HH that the debt created in 1786 was dis- 
or, the MM charged by the sinking fund of 1792. 
o this MM The noble earl had adverted to the Act of 


bya 
ment, 
ut the 
she se- 
bstan- 


1192, and he must, for himself, say, that 
he was always ready to give to that Act 
bis entire approbation. The noble earl 
iad said, that no possessor of a loan ever 
wnsidered the one per cent. as attached to 
that loan only in which he was concerned : 


e-pay- MM they had been attached to the loans ever 
at them since the Act of 1792. The Act of 1802 
uld be did not disturb the expectations of the 
d pto-ll public creditor, but the present measure 


ms likely todo so. It was not now right 
With transfer the one per cents. to the sink- 
fund, ing fund of 1786; they ought to be left 
bt, thei 0 accumulate, instead of being applied, 
e, after ts was now proposed. When considering 
than ity the advantages alleged to be derived from 
o the qi: more equable distribution of the sink- 
during 


ing fund, the noble marquis alluded to 
wae observations, that had been made on 
xnnumae certain remarks of his own, in another 
sinking when stating his plan of finance. 
> noble The part to which he particularly alluded, 
royed ms that in which he offered some obser- 
Nttions on the prospect of a too great ac- 
terial tinulation of the sinking fund, and its 
Wobable consequences on the price of 
immodities, and on public credit. At 
(VOL, XXV. ) 
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that time his views were treated with little 
respect, by those who were not unwilling 
to adopt them at present; for the present 
administration had. come round to that 
view of the subject, and had, indeed, been 
in too great a hurry to guard against that 
prospective inconvenience, which, when 
he alluded to it formerly, they could not 
then at all foresee. That great accumu- 
lation, to which he had pointed, as likely 
to occur, one time or other, they seemed 
now to foresee as probable within’ the 
short space of 20 years. In the statement 
it was said, that the sinking fund should 
not be allowed to accumulate too long, 
nor be too much diminished, But were 
the noble lords opposite now ready to say, 
aud to maintain, that it had already accu- 
mulated too much? If not, the argument 
in the statement was worth little. The 
noble earl opposite had alluded to the 
great increase of resources for carrying on 
the war, with which this plan was said to 
be pregnant. The argument on this point 
went to say, the more we get into debt at 
present, the more we extend our loans, 
the better shall we be able hereafier to 


‘support our war expences, and to pay our 


taxes, and the more rich shall we grow. 
It was a most fallacious expectation to be 
held out for the delusion of the country. 
The third advantage which, it was con- 
tended would result from the adoption of 
this plan, was the relief which it was 
meant to afford from additional taxes. 
This, he suspected, was the only advan- 
tage which administration expected from 
this new plan of finance. Yet they con- 
fessed, even should it be adopted, that 
they must have 800,000/. additional taxes 
this year, and more new taxes after the 
expiration of three years. He thought 
they were proceeding in a wrong course. 
Did it not follow, from the priuciples of 
political economy, that the withdrawing 
from the market a portion of the sinking 
fund would tend to increase the value and 
the price of that part which remained ? 
So that, when they went hereafter to pur- 
chase it at the market, it would be found 
dearer. Such a-plan could not, therefore, 
be advisable. After stating the proportion 
between the sinking fund and the national 
debt, at present, and what it would be in 
a few years, both on the principles of the 
old and the new plan, he said, that we 
ought rather to bear our own burthens 
than transfer them on our posterity; and, 
that it was very unwise, under the pros- 


pect of accumulating debts and burthens, 
(3D) 
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to cut off the remedy for its diminution. 
It would, perhaps, be better to delay the 
execution of such a plan till a time of 
peace. The noble marquis concluded by 
expressing his reluctance at objecting to 
any thing that was at all calculated to 
give relief to the public, but we ought not 
to shift the burthen on posterity. He 
would not give the plan a pertinacious 
opposition, but rest satisfied with having 
done his duty in stating his opinion. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that he 
could not agree, either with the noble 
lord opposite, or with his noble friend 
who had just sat down. He looked upon 
the sinking fund as an inefficient engine 
in time of peace, and as an unfortunate 
one in time of war. He then bestowed 
very high praise on a work by Dr. Hamil- 
ton, on subjects of finance, which would 
afford much new and important light to 
all those who wished to direct their at- 
tention to subjects of this nature. He 
not omy differed from the noble lord op- 
posite and his noble friend on the general 
principle, but also on the points discussed 
that night. From the details given by 
the noble ear}, he did not think the mea- 
sure in conformity with the principles of 
the Acts of 1786, 1792, or 1802. But he 
thought that the government, on account 
of the unprecedented demand of the times, 
were called upon now to make use of the 
sinking fund. Though in this respect he 
agreed with the noble earl, yet there were 
others in which he coincided with his 
noble friend who spoke last. There was 
a fallacy in saying that this plan was cal- 
tulated to give relief to the public. The 
commissioners of the sinking fund, or in- 
deed of any sinking fund, could never 


_ have a sixpence that was not taken out of 


the pockets of the people.—The noble 
earl, after stating some instances in which 
the principle insisted upon by the advo- 
cates for the sacredness of the sinking 
fund of 1792 had been departed from by 
Mr. Pitt and by others, proceeded to point 
out how much preferable to the proposi- 
tion before the House, it would be to al- 
low the commissioners for the redemption 
of the national debt, to sell out 28 millions 
of stock, and pay the produce to the mi- 
nister, which would be a saving to the 
public of the bonus upon the Joan, But 
although disapproving of the present 
plan, and conceiving it adverse to the 
principles of the existing laws upon the 
subject of the sinking fund, yet he would 


contend thatit’involyed no breach of faith 


/ 
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to the public creditor; the sinking foud 
being a regulation for the publie goo, 
without any reference to the interes ¢ 
the public creditor. In fact, it appear 
to be so regarded by the public credit 
himself; for what consideration had ap 
public creditor given or shewn for thi 
fund since the year 1792? None whatever, 
and this proposition the noble lord jllys, 
trated by referring to the comparatire ip. 
terest upon the 3 per cents. in which loans 
were usually contracted, and the § pet 
cents. in which navy bills were usually 
funded. From this difference he argued 
in support of bis opinion, as to any chain 
of right to the sinking fund, on the partof 
the public creditor. No minister would, 
therefore, in his judgment, have done bis 
duty who should have declined to. render 
that fund subservient to the public service, 
and he could not help expressing his sur. 
prise at the grounds upon which a differem 
course was recommended, particularly con 
sidering the quarter from which the re 
commendation proceeded. -For he found 
in a publication from a member of the 
other House (Mr. Huskisson), who agreel 
with him on certain main principles, a 
suggestion rather to increase the wat 
taxes than thus to touch the sinking fund, 


The noble ear! said he could hardly read j 


without astonishment, such a proposition 
from this author, who had for some time 
maintained that the source of permanent 
taxation was dried up; and howthen, 
consistently could he arge an augments 
tion of the war taxes, for the source of 
both was pretty nearly the same? Bat 
still further, how could that hon, gentle 
man advise an increase of taxes, wh; 
with him, asserted the depreciation of 
bank paper, which depreciation wasicbiel- 


- ly attributable to the amount of our taxes! 


Had the proposition of tlie bon. author 
proceeded from ministers, who held adif- 


ferent doctritie, it would not have in bis 


mind excited so much astonishment. Bit 
did the hon. author consider, that since 
the year 1806, before any material depte- 
ciation of bank notes took place, 144 mil- 
lions had been added to our public debt; 
that in 1806 the amount of the permanent 
taxes, deducting the charge of ‘manage 
ment, &c. was, about 26 millions, while 
in the present year it reached 34 millions! 
So that taking into view the depreciation 
of paper by thie comparative value ofigold 
at these tw6 periods, it would appear tht 
about the sane amount or value of standa 

gold, namely, abaut 25 millions; woul” 
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ach the public treasury within the pre- | 
ent year, as had been received by it in 
1306, or indeed rather less, although since 
1306, 144 millions had been added to our 
public debt. To make up this extraor- 
dmary disproportion, the noble earl main- 
uined, that looking to the depreciation of 
that paper which was now our circulating 
uedium, it would be necessary to add no 
ss than nine millions annually to the 
emanent taxes, and an equal sum also 
ithe war taxes. Yet such were the cir- 
cumstances under which an assertor of the 
depreciation of paper, pressed the pro- 
riety of an increase of taxes, rather than 
touch the sinking fund: -and in truth, 
hwing himself always endeavoured to 
uhere to consistency, he could not ap- 
plaud such conduct in any man. The 
noble earl said he had never been in of- 
fice, and could not tell the course of study 
generally pursued by persons in that situa- 
tin; but really from the specimens he 
had seen, he could not forbear from advis- 
ing official men, whatever they might 
speak, not to be very fond of publishing. 
In the publication already referred to, he 
met many passages to excite his astonish- 
nent, as he thought they must that of 
wery reader not absolutely ignorant of 
the principles of political economy and 
the financial history of this country. For 
instance, the honourable author alleged, 
that. there had never been any effectual 
inking fund in this country until that 
created by Mr, Pitt. Now, according to 
his idea, and he apprehended the idea of 
nost rational men, that system was most 
diectual which.operated most to diminish 
ordebt, at least in time of peace; and 
hestated the proportion in which our pub- 
lic debt was reduced during the several 
periods of peace which followed the trea- 
tes of Ryswick, Utrecht, Aix la Chapelle, 
Paris, and Versailles, to shew the efficacy 
of former systems, which efficacy would 
etable men to judge-of the hon. author’s 
“curacy. But again, the hon. author 
Yentured upon another allegation, which 
ms still more surprising—namely, that 
fom the peace of Utrecht to ihe com- 
mencement of the American war, the total 
duction of our public debt did not ex- 
teed eight millions ; whereas it could be 
hewn, upon the best information and most 
authentic documents, that that reduction 
amounted to 23 millions. The noble earl, 
alert declaring that he was one of. those 
who held all plans of finance very cheap, 
ihe only plan truly and permanently ef- 
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fectual in his judgment being a plan of | 


general unqualified public economy, pro- 
ceeded to animadvert upon the conduct 
of ministers as to their mode of introducing 
this measure. They ought, in his opinion, 
to have done that which he believed Mr.. 
Pitt would have done, namely, to have 
brought before parliament a full and com- 
plete discussion of the financial state of 
the country, before they submitted an ar- 
rangement of such importance. The 
noble earl concluded with remarking upon 
some clauses in the Bill, which he said he 
should take another opportunity of more 
noticing. 

iscount Sidmouth deprecated the doc- 
trine of the noble earl who spoke last, that 
the public creditor had no lien, upon the 
funds, from which the noble viscount 
maintained there was a solemn contract 
binding the public to pay that creditor 
within 45 years from the period at which 
he had advanced his money for the public 
use. The contrary, indeed, of what the 
noble earl asserted was implied in the 
several engagements entered into with 
public creditors, in the several statutes ap- 
plicable to the subject ; and such had been 
the uniform understanding of all public 
men with whom he had ever communti- 
cated upon the matter, and particularly of 
all those whom he had known to haye any 
share in his Majesty’s councils.—The 
noble viscount then went into an explana- 
tion of the Act of 1802, the effect of which 
was calculated to accelerate the redemp- 


tion of the debt existing previous to 1786. - 


He afterwards stated the reasons which 
had induced him; in 1802, to make the al- 
terations with respect to the sinking fund, 
which then took place. The sum of 56 
millions was charged on the income tax 
by the Acts of 1798, 1799, and 1800. If 
the war had continued for 45 years, there 
would have been no responsible fund for 
the liquidation of that debt. He next 

roceeded to defend the proposed measure. 


_He asked their lordships, whether it would 


not be more just to the nativnal creditor to 
take the measure now, than after diffi- 
culties should occur? Without under- 
rating the resources of the country, he 
would put it to them if the difference ia 
the amount of taxes to be imposed ihe- 
tween the proposed plan, and the existing 
system, was not a most importapt consi- 
deration with regard to the best inierests 


of the country? The fortitude and pati-— 


ence of the country would be put to the 
severest trial, if the existing system should 
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be longer continued. He had yet seen 
no other plan by which we might be 
enabled to carry on our present exertions, 
the necessity of which all were agreed on. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 
— Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 12. 

Minutes oF EvipENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
THE CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE House 
or Commons on tHE East Inp1a Com- 
PANY’s AFFaiRs (Continued.}] The House 
went again into a Committee of the whole 
House on the Affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, Mr. Lushington in the chair. 


Colonel Tuomas Munro was called in. 
The substance of his Examination is as 
follows: 


Me. Impey.]—Are you now in the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company ? 
—I am;— At Madras,—and have been 
above 32 years.—I have resided in diffe- 
rent parts of the peninsula, on the coast of 
Coromandel and Malabar, and in Mysore 
in the interior.—I was employed by the 
government of Madras in settling the dis- 
tricts ceded by the Nizam to the Com- 
pany.—I had full opportunity of under- 
standing both the character and habits of 
the natives.—There were no Europeans in 
that part of the country, except such as 
belonged to the Company’s or King’s civil 
or military service, and a few suttlers be- 
longing to the army. 

Are you not of opinion, that the Hindoo 
nation are much attaclfed to their own 
modes of living and thinking ?—They are. 
—I do not think that they are positively 
unchangeable, but they are as unchange- 


able as any thing can possibly be.—When 


I went into the ceded districts, they were in 
a state of complete anarchy.—lI resided 
there 7 years ;— during which time they 
were reduced into very good order.—I 
think it is necessary to use great caution 
in the selection of persons to manage, not 
only those districts but all districts, under 
the Company’s government.—For dis- 


. tricts newly reclaimed, greater caution cer- 


tainly is necessary.—I think the conse- 
quence of permitting English traders of all 
descriptions, to range and to reside in those 
districts would be very dangerous to the 
peace of the country.— Persons newly ar- 
rived from Europe would produce greater 
mischief in the country than those who 
had been some time there, and had be- 


Minutes of Evidence before the Commons (176 177) 


come acquainted with the habits of thy MM belie 
natives; this is so much the case, that it Ming t 
is always usual when European troop, Mi case 
newly arrived from Europe, are sent up there 
the country, to send a detachment of na. MM iities 
tive troops along with them, to prevent fim wealt 
their getting into disputes with the inha. MM chase 
bitants; those disputes happen, not only i there 
with newly arrived European troops and ime Eo 
the natives, but among all newly arrived Iimtie w 
Ecropeans, whether King’s or Company’s cipal 
officers, or civil servants ; a single ensign, mminge 
newly arrived from Europe, going up the no 
country to join his regiment, produces May 0 
more alarm than would be occasioned byMmics 0 
a whole regiment of veterans.—If newly imiere 
arrived Europeans were permitted to enter gmume | 
the interior of the country, they would bemmichase 
likely to commit acts of violence againgihpartn 
the religious and civil prejudices of theimeive 
natives; often from ignorance, and somedmbliev 
times from a contempt of such prejugmfiend 


dices.—I think such conduct on the pariiiby the 
of the newly arrived Europeans might oc-miy the 
casion disturbances that would eventuallygiiend, | 


be dangerous to the government of themmbink 
country ; but although they might at thegipanen 
time occasion some partial riots, I have nogmreclu 
idea that they would occasion insurreqmin of 
tion ; they would produce that sort of dis Mifiose | 
content which might remain at rest till auilimat 
enemy entered the country, when theme na 
minds of the inhabitants by such conductfiam a 
would be prepared to favour the view offmmnuf 
any invader.—Such conduct of the newlygiho k 
arrived Europeans would certainly baregiippos 
the effect of lessening the high charactemnd th 
which Europeans now have in India—ljrat d 
think the high respect entertained for thee nat 


English character in India, the principaliat a 
pillar of our government there ; that whengiipon t 
the respect for the European character iimuay bi 
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use | 
bu 
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gone, our government cannot exist 
In case of oppression of the natives by 
Europeans at so great a distance as thos 
ceded districts, I think that very few 
them ever would obtain redress, becauseno™ 
one in twenty would ever take the troublag 
of going so far, or could bear the expentt 
In the event of a free trade, I do no 
think that there would be any consider 
able increase of the demand for Europeal 
commodities among the natives of India 
Ido not think that this want of demand de 
pends exactly upon the high price. Thg™ 
high price in India ought to have the sam@mate 
effect as it has in Europe; it does not ou 


Europe prevent the general consumptioi the 
of Indian commodities, it only makes pe nd it 
ple take less of them, but every perso0) iM the 


| 
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believe, purchases in some degree accord- 
ing to his circumstances; this is not the 
ase in ™ tia, there are very few people 
ihere that purchase any European commo- 
lities; it does not depend upon a man’s 
wealth or poverty, the wealthy man pur- 
chasesno more than his poor neighbour ; 
there is no gradation in the consumption 
Evropean commodities, depending upon 
ihe wealth of the individuals ; at our prin- 
tial settlements, where we have been 
jngest established, the natives have adopt- 
d none of our habits, and scarcely use 
my of our commodities; the very domes- 
ics of Europeans use none of them; 
here are a few natives at Madras and 
me other places, who sometimes pur- 
hase European commodities, and fit up 
wartments in an European style, to re- 
rive their guests, but it is done merely, I 
-fmelieve, in compliment to their European 
«fiends, and what is purchased in this way 
the father, is very often thrown away 
ty theson; the consumption does not ex- 
end, but seems to remain stationary: I 
hink there are other causes of a more per- 
panent nature than the high price, which 
peclude the extension of the consump- 
in of European articles in India ; among 
lose causes I reckon the influence of the 
imate, the religious and civil habits of 


¢natives, and more than any thing else 


am afraid, the excellence of their own 
Mpwufactures. In this country, people 
ho know little of India, will naturally 
nppose, that as the furniture of the house 
d the table require so much expence, a 
reat demand will likewise be made among 
natives of India for the same purposes; 
ita Hindoo has no table, he eats alone 
on the bare ground ; the whole of what 
ay be called his table service, consists of 
brass basin and an earthen plate; his 
we has no furniture ; it is generally a 
am" building, quadrangular, rather a shed 
mia house, open to the centre, with 
md walls and mud floor, which is ge- 
ally kept bare, and sprinkled every 
“mY with water, for coolness; his whole 
@ture usually consists of a mat or a 
mall carpet, to rest upon. If he had furni- 
he has no place to keep it in, it 
wld be necessary to build a house to 
id his furniture He likes this kind of 
se, he finds it accommodated to the 
mate, it is dark and cool, and he prefers 
0 our large buildings: again. the food 
the Indian is simple, and is entirely 
®t in his own country ; his clothing is 
the manufacture of his own country 
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we cannot supply him, because while he 
can get it not only better but cheaper at 
home, it is impossible that we can enter 
into competition in the market. 

Have you means of stating with accu- 
racy the price of labour in the ceded dis- 
tricts of which you were superintendent ? 
—I had the means, but I can only now 
speak from memory; during my resi- 
dence there, a great number of statistical 
tables were drawn up by many of the most 
intelligent natives, containing the price of 
labour and subsistence ; but those tables 
not having brought with me to Europe, I 
can only recollect the general result; I 
think that the average price of labour, in 
agriculture, is about 5% a month; 5s. I 
think is a high average ; some of the cal- 
culations made it as low as 4s, none above 
6s. 

Is the price of labour you have stated, 
more than adequate to the subsistence of 
the labourers, and of their families ?—Not 
more than adequate to the subsistence of 
a labourer and his family: tables were 
also drawn up at the same time, giving a 
general average of the annual price of the 
subsistence of every class of individuals for 
a whole year; I can only remember now 
the three principal branches; _ in the first 
class, containing about one fourth of the 
population of a country containing 2 mil- 
lions of inbabitants, they made the average 
per head 40s.; the second class was 27s. 5 
this second class contained about half the 
population, or something aboat one mil- 
lion ; a third class, containing the remain- 
der of the population, the poorest class of 
peor was 18s. per head: this compre- 

ended the whole expenditure of each in- 
dividual, for clothing, food, and every 
other article. I donot think from all E 
have been able to observe personally, or to 
learn from reading, that there is any pro- 
bability of any essential change being pro- 
duced in the state of society in Hindos- 
tan unless at a very distant period; the 
natives seem now, in their state of society, 
and in all their customs, to be in much 
the same state as they were when we first 
heard of them in history. I do not think 
that there is any great probability of ex- 
tending the consumption of the woollen 
manufactures of England in India, be- 
cause the natives have already coarse 
woollens of their own, which answer all 
the purposes for which they require them 
better than those of England do; _ there is 
hardly a native of India who has not al- 
) ready a large piece of woollen, as it comes 
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from the loom, which he uses something as 
a highlander does his plaid, he wraps it 
round bim to defend him from the weather, 
and he sleeps upon it, and it is so much 
cheaper than any thing which can be 
made ‘in this country, that until we can very 
greatly reduce the price of our woollen, 
we shall never be able to find a market in 
India for it; the thermometer in the 
greater part of India, in the interior, is for 
many months in the year generally as low 
as from 40 to 60 in the morning, and the 
cold is as much felt as it is in this country, 
except during hard frost; the natives re- 
quire warm clothing, but they have all 
their own coarse wovollens, and many 
of the richer sort, who do not use those 
woollens, employ, in their room, quilted 
silk and cotton, which is both warm and 
light.—The common woollen which the 
natives generally use is a piece, as it comes 
from the loom, of about six or seven feet 
long, by four or five broad; such a:piece 
generally costs 1s. 6d, or 2s. the coarser 
kind; the finer kind, much of the same 
texture as our camlet in this country, is 
made of a greater length and breadth, 
about ten feet long, by six or seven broad; 
such a piece sells for 12 or 15s, but it de- 
_ pends a good deal, I believe, upon the 
markets; in some parts of the country it is 
dearer, in others it.is cheaper: I speak 
with respect to Mysore.—Tippoo Sultan 
had a considerable quantity of Euro- 
pean articles that he had collected from 
different quarters, of which, I believe, 
a large quantity had been sent to him 
from France; but he made very little 
use of them; they were found upon, the 
taking of Seringapatam, most of them, ina 
lumber room, and, I believe, manyof them 
not unpacked. I think the market for 


European commodities in India certainly: 


equal to the demand, in every part that I 
have seen: and much more than equal, to 
any probable increase which is likely to 
take place. The natives in India are inge- 
nious manufacturers, and would be likely 
to imitate any European manufactures, for 
which they had any particular use, and in 
a very short time to carry itto such extent 
as to answer their own supply. They 
are very quick in learning all manual ope- 


rations, and all arts which they think will | 


be useful to them. 


Have you the means of knowing the 
manner in which the Company provide | 


the investment of piece-goods in India ?—_ 
I believe the investments are provided 


through the agency of an European com-_ 
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[780 
mercial resident, by means of adyanoos 
given to the weavers, receiving in retym 
the cloth at stated periods.—The weayg 
works indifferently for the Company ang 
for private merchants, there is no disting 
tion whatever; he works according to the 
priority of advance; if he receives it firg 
from the private merchant, he is firy 
obliged to supply him. 

Has it not come within your knowledge, 
that where the commercial residents haye 
used improper authority over the weaver, 
that has been effectually checked by o 
ders of the Company’s government jg 
India ?—I have had myself an opportunity 
of seeing an instance of the kind; in tak. 
ing possession of the Barramahl, th 
country ceded by Tippoo Sultan, in 1799, 
to the Company, the persons employed in 
the Company’s investment forced the 
weaver to receive some advances, and t 
work for the Company to the exclusion d 
the private merchant ; but as soon asthe 
circumstance was represented to govern 
ment, a stop was put to it; and I belien 
such a.practice has never been renewed, 
The Company’s servants never interfer 
with the free price, prices are all open in 
every part of India.—India is full of mer 


demand, whether European or Indian, th 

is not soon carried to the spot where tha 
pdemand is, by the travelling merchants 
they have correspondents in every quarle 
upon the coast, and in the interior, ang 
wherever they hear of a demand, the 
take care to supply it immediately,—Th 
commercial character of the Company 

very high all over India; but the native 
of India make no distinction between tl 
Company and the British government 
they consider the purchases made by thi 
Company for the investments in the sam 
light as any other purchases made forth 
public service, whether of supplies for th 
army, of tents, or grain for forts; the 
scarcely regard them as a commerti 
body; the natives of India have alma 
been accustomed to see their own goverl 
ments acting as traders, purchasing artic 


vanced price beyond the market, ralé 
they now see the purchases made by! 
Company at a fair market price, and she 
are astonished at the moderation of.g 
vernment, so different from what 


for the public service at a low price by 
| quisition, and selling them again at ana 
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on the East India Company’s Affairs. | 
supply the European establishment in. 


ces Mtwve been accustomed to see under their 
im Mayen native princes: I think that the com- 
ver Mapercial character of the Company has ra- 
nj Maher contributed to raise than to depress 
he character of the nation with the 
tives of India. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Can you form a judgment what would 
pthe consequence to the British empire 
a India, and the British interests in 
urope, if the commercial transactions of 
dia were separated from those hands 
nho may exercise the sovereign power ?— 
his is a complicated question, but I 
ould rather think that by such a separa- 
lin the power of the Company of carry- 
ig into effect their government would be 
ry much weakened. 
Can you form an opinion what may be 
lie proportion of the Hindoos to the Ma- 
wmedan population ?—I can only speak 
south of India, but of that part I can 
peak with some certainty, as there was a 
ery accurate census taken‘of that part of 
Mysore which was ceded by the Nizam 
the Company ; the whole population 
mounted to nearly two millions; the 
moportion of Mahomedans to all the rest 
population was about 1 to 194. 
link the great mass of the population of 
india under the British sway is ‘certainly 
bth submissive and contented, both appa- 
uly and inreality ; but there are man 
lies and men of rank, who held situa- 
ins under the old government, who can- 
tbe expected to remain contented under 
iy European government by which they 
e themselves excluded from all high 
iwations—I have no doubt but the Ma- 
limmedans, if they were able, would put 
wm the British government to-morrow, 
md that the Hindoos, if they were able, 
ld put down both.—I do not conceive 
lit the discontented part of the Maho- 
dans would be sufficiently powerful to 
net any thing against the Company’s 
Memment while the Hindoo population 
aitisfied. 

Ate there not at the different presiden- 
ts British artisans and’ manufacturers of 
most every description of trade that is 
tcised in this country, such as coach- | 
lakers, carpenters, cabinet-makers, up- 
isterers, workers in the different metals, 
wkers in all kinds of tanned leather, 
lors, and shoemakers believe that 
ike different artisans and manufacturers 
of g@Pmerated in the question, are to be found 
| WHE Madras, and that they will in time 
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India with all those articles which are now 
sent from Europe ; and that in proportion 
to the._number of those artisans established 
there, the export trade of this country will 
be diminished.—I believe the European 
shoemakers have instructed many of the 
natives to make shoes after the European 
fashion, and that the cheapness of the 
Indian labourer induces the European to 
employ him; but many of the Indian 
shoemakers themselves make shoes of the 
countty leather, without any connection 
with Europeans ; they sell them at various 
prices, it depends entirely upon the quality 
of the leather; I have-seen them, I think, 
from 1s, a pair to 8s., made of country 
tanned leather.—I conceive the woollen 
cloths made by the natives of India, to be 
better adapted to the climate of that 
country than what we make here; they 
are better for suffering al] the rough treat- 
ment which they receive ftom the natives, 
being thrown upon the ground, and they 
are likewise, I think, more water-proof. 

Are the Hindoo women kept in a state 
of seclusion ?*—The Hindoo women, with 
the exception of one or two very small 
tribes, which perhaps do not form one 
fiftieth part of the population, have as 
much liberty, and I imagine more, than 
the women in Enrope; 1 believe there 
are no men who have been in India, that 
may not ‘see the women of all ranks, young 
and‘old, bathing every day, not only in 
retired places, but at large garrisons of 
Europeans, and without being at all 
alarmed at the appearance of Europeans. 

Is their state that of slaves to their hus- 
bands ?—-Their state is not that of slaves to 
their husbands, they have as much influ- 
ence in their families as, I imagine, the 
women have in this country; I often 
found them, when in charge of the ceded 
districts, very troublesome tenants as far- 
mers; I have frequently known women 
of respectable families, who kept their 
husbands, and sons grown up, at home, 
and came to the cutcherry to debate about 
their rents. 

If the European regiments were to be 
reduced, and the infantry of the Com- 
pany’s army were to ‘consist of natives 
alone, what would be the effect'upon the 
character and the efficiency of the Com- 
pany’s army in general, and on the Eu- 
ropean officers of native corps and sepoys 
in particular ?—If such a separation were 
to take place, I am of opinion that it would 
tend materially to destroy the efficiency of 
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the Company’s army ; it has beena part of 
our military policy in India to raise the 
European character by all possible means, 
to employ Europeans only in leading the as- 
saults of all places taken by storm, and to 
employ them in the field in all enterprises 
where courage is required; by a separation 
of the European part of the establishment 
from the native, the European part of the 
establishment will be exclusively em- 
ployed in all those services in which mili- 
tary renown or distinction is to be ac- 
quired: in the sepoy service, the officers 
cannot be employed, except in all the 
lower drudgery and fatigue of war; they 
will in consequence sink in their repita- 
tion, and will become in time little better 
than a kind of country militia; they will 
become somewhat like what the sepoys of 
the French government formerly were, 
who, being separated from the European 
branch of the service, were commanded 
by officers of an inferior description ; the 
officers, by being excluded from all great 
occasions of signalizing themselves, would 
sink in character, and would be held inno 
estimation by the officers of the European 
part of the establishment; the sepoys 
whom they commanded would likewise 
lose their respectability, and the whole 
native branch of the establishment would 
then become no better than a native army 
is when commanded by Europeans under 
a native prince; the European officers of 
the sepoy establishment, excluded from 
all distinction, both in India and in their 
own country, would become discontented, 
and they would most probably in time, 
sooner or later, by means of a civil war, 
effect the separation of India from this. 
country. 

Is there not a considerable growth of 
cotton wool in different parts of India ?— 
There is in most parts of India.—I have 
no doubt but that the growth might be 
greatly increased ; there is no particular 
advantage to the farmer in the cultivation 
of cotton, he derives no more profit from 
it than he does from grain.—There is a 
great variety of kinds of cotton wool grown 
in India, some long staple, and some shorter, 
some cotton that is biennial, other that is 
annual,—I have no doubt but that the 
quality might be considerably improved 
by proper encouragement.—I think that 
the supply might be carried to any extent. 

Have they not in different parts of India 
the seed of the cotton grown in the island 
of Bourbon, and may not the same be cul- 
tivated to produce cotton wool of equal 


\ 


quality in India ?—lI have only seen som, 
small experiments made in India Upon 
the Bourbon cotton, and I am dopbijj 
if it can be brought to answer upon, 
great scale in India, in the climates 
which I have been accustomed, becang 
the Bourbon cotton does not grow withoyt 
artificial watering ; the Indian cotio, 
grows without any watering, it is left ep. 
tirely to the rain and dew of heaven; by 
it is probable that the difference of pri 
in the Bourbon cotton might compensiiefi.,., 
for the expence of watering ; there ay fn 
probably districts in India where theres 
moisture enough to supply the wantof g. 
tificial watering. 

Do you think that an open trade, unde 
the present restrictions in regard. to res 
dence, to the principal settlements of4 
India, would be followed by any cone. fie 
quences likely to disturb the government, 
and tranquillity of that country 
open trade under the present restriction 
and supported likewise by an act of the leliiinle 
gislature from this country, and such a pod 
trade confined to the principal establish perio 
ments, could not, I apprehend, be produc pony 
tive of any consequences detrimental 10MM rice 
the peace of the country ; it might occa. iely 
sionally produce disputes at those principally 
settlements, but the European authorities 
already established there would be quiteljie: 
sufficient to controul them. 

Do you conceive that the number offiiiyin 
Europeans now in India would be greatly Baroy 
augmented by the establishment of aniiyniy, 
open trade ?—I imagine that at the first 
opening of the trade, the number of Iu. hpea 
ropeans would be very considerably aug-HMicon, 
mented; but I imagine that, by detiiiiy, 
grees, that number would limit itself tom 
the demand of the trade; that no periie;, 
son could remain in India, unless 
ropeans employed either in trade themiy\\ , 
selves or as agents for commercial houses jie a, 
they could not possibly subsist by mavuiy ha, 
facturing, on account of the superior skill 4 
of the natives; and if the trade was DOU) 
greatly increased beyond its present 
tent, I conceive that the European settlers. 
in that country could not, for any engi, jn 
of time, be greatly increased. 
_ Do you think it possible that any consign js, 
derable portion of Europeans can mallqiii,,j, 
tain themselves in India, so as to 
that country ?—The Europeans at 
by law, cannot become proprietors of 1nd. 0, 
in India; they cannot be . 
on account of the superior skill and ecomhicy 
nomy of the natives; they are therelOriiiny., 
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ycluded from almost every other means 
(isobsisting themselves, except by trade ; 
ai {therefore conceive that their numbers 
yever could augment so greatly as to make 
ikem what might be calied a colony. 

Then the Committee is to understand, 
jat in your opinion, if the colonization 
India were desirable, it is not practi- 
able? —I do not think that the coloniza- 
ion of India, under the existing regula- 
ions, by which an European in India 
tinnot become a proprietor of the native 
pil, is practicable; and sypposing it to 
jp desirable, and that that law was re- 
yaled, I hardly imagine that even then 
ey could colonize to any extent; they 
jould be borne down by the superior po- 
pilation of the natives, more industrious 
nd more economical than themselves.— 
[acquired a very complete knowledge 
ifthe character, both of the Mahomedan 
ad Hindoo population; and from all I 
lave been able to observe, I have very 
litle hope of any material increase being 
joduced, except at some very distant 
riod, upon the export of our own manu- 
ictures, even if the price is reduced ; be- 
que I do not apprehend that there is 
iely to be such a reduction as can bring 
tit manufactures into competition with 
those that the natives require and can pro- 
fie in their own country: it has been 
imetimes said, that the natives have a 
jitjudice against the manufactures of 
; the Hindoos have no prejudices 
inst the use of any thing that they can 
wivert to an useful purpose, whether Eu- 
pean or native manufacture, it is pure as 
tomes from the hand of the workman to 
ilHindoos ; but they have one prejudice 
hich I believe also is a very common 
ein this country, against the paying a 
ligher price for a worse commodity, and 
til we can undersell them in such arti- 
tks as they now require for their own use, 
Ihave no hope of extending the use of 
it own manufactures in India ; it is en- 
Itely a question of price; whenever we 
tndersell the Hindoos in any article 
Mich they require, it will find its way into 
ie inferior of the country without much 
i) from the British merchants; it will 
ind its way to the interior in spite of all 
ulations to prevent it,—I have no doubt 
ht that the possession of the means of 
ftrchase would tend greatly to facilitate 
“consumption of European articles in 
Mia; but I imagine that the first use 
ich the Hindoos. would make of the im- 
Wement of their own circumstatices, 
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would be to purchase a larger quantity of 
their own manvfactures, which are so 
much better adapted to their climate, and 
so much superior in beauty to ours — 
I apprehend that a free trade, so far as 
it encouraged the manufactures and raw 
produce of the country, would tend to in- 
crease the prosperity of the inhabitants ; 
and I have no doubt but in one ar- 
ticle in particular, that of cotton, an 
increasing demand would be very be- 
neficial to the country. I imagine that 
in seasons of scarcity very large supplies 
of rice might be obtained from India.—I 
imagine that an open trade, restricted, 
to the principal settlements, under such 
regulations as might be established, would 
be productive of an increase to the pros-. 
perity of the country, but that that would 
be very slow and very gradual: with re- 
gard to civilization, 1 do not exactly un- 
derstand what is meant by the civilization 
of the Hindoos; in the higher branches 
of science, in the knowledge of the theory 
and practice of good government, and in 
an education, which, by banishing preju- 
dice and superstition, opens the mind to 
receive instruction of every kind, from 
every quarter, they are much inferior to Eu- 
ropeans: but if a good system of agricul- 
ture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capa- 
city to produce whatever can contribute to 
convenience or luxury ; schools establish~ 
ed in every village, for teaching, reading, 
writing and arithmetic; the general prac- 
tice of hospitality and charity amongst 
each other; and above all, a treatment of 
the female sex, full of confidence, respect’ 
and delicacy, are among the signs which’ 
denote a civilized people, then the Hin- 
doos are not inferior to the nations of 


Europe ;_ and if civilization is to become. 


an article of trade between the two coun- 
tries, I am convinced that this country will 
gain by. the import cargo. a 
_ When you speak of such regulations as 
might be suggested for carrying on a free. 
trade, so defined by you, without any 
danger ‘to our possessions in India, what 
sort of regulations have you in contempla-_ 
tion?—The detail of those regulations: 
would perhaps be more extensive than I 
could immediately mention ; but among 
them I should continue those that now 
exist in India, supported by similar regu-_ 
lations established in this country, which 
should leave no hope of any person being” 
enabled to reside in India, without the 
licence of government, or of his being, 
enabled to remain there after he’ sliow 
(3 E) 
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by his conduct have made it necessary 
to remove him; it might be necessary to 
oblige masters of vessels going out to India, 
to account for all their passengers and 
crew, and to bring back all who were not 
permitted by licence to remain in the 
country ; there might be some other re- 
gulations, which I cannot at present sug- 
gest; but I have no doubt that, by re- 
straining the trade to the three principal 
establishments, there would be nodifficulty 
in preserving the peace of the countr 

and the security of the government. f. 
every person in the United Kingdom 
were allowed to go to India, and to what 
part of the coast he pleased, I am of opi- 
nion that very great danger would arise to 
the security of our possessions in that 
country; there would be constant dis- 


turbances at all the little sea-ports upon the 


coast; those disturbances might not im- 
mediately affect the stability of the go- 
vernment, but they would greatly tend, 
at a future period of war, or of the inva- 
sion of an enemy, to facilitate the over- 
throw of our power, by rendering the 
minds of the natives disaffected to the 
British government: 


The Chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sitagain, [Withdrew.} 


Marquis or WELuineton’s ANSWER 
to TRE OF THANKS FOR THE Bat- 
TLE OF SaLaMANca.} ‘The Speaker ac- 

uainted the House, that he had received 
San general the marquis of Wellington 
the following Letter in return to the 
Thanks of this House, of the 3d of Decem- 
ber last. 


« Sir, Frenada, March 22, 1813. 

* T have the honour of receiving your 
letters of the 4th December and 4th Fe- 
bruary last, in which you inclosed the re- 
solutions of the House of Commons con- 
veying the approbation of the House of 
the conduct of the general officers, officers, 
and troops, under my command, Portu- 
a as ‘well as his Majesty’s subjects, 

uring the late campaign inthe peninsula, 
and particularly in the battle of Sala- 
manca, which Mave had the satisfaction 
of communicating to those concerned. 

“ T beg that you will do me the favour 
to make my acknowledgments to the 
House for the favour with which they have 
again viewed my conduct in my endea- 
vours to serve his Majesty and his allies, 
and for the honour which they have con- 
ferred upon me by their approbation. 


“T beg likewise that you will accept i 
my most grateful thanks for the handsons im / 
terms in which you have conveyed to my am" 
the sense of the House. Sup 

“I have the honour to be, with tim - 
greatest respect, your much obliged andimmi™" 


most obedient humble servant, Mes 
“ WELLINGTON,” 
«* The right hon. Charles Abbot, time 


Speaker of the House of Commons, 

Deputy Remempnancer’s Orvice Bus] 
Mr. H. Martin moved the order of the fd 
day for the committal of the Bill for them” 
regulating the office of Deputy Remen.gm’™ 
brancer of the court of Exchequer. a 

Mr. Wharton expressed a wish, that thy al 
hon. and learned gentleman would pom” 
pone the Committee to some other day. iP" ; 

Mr. Martin was anxious that the Bij bli 
should make some progress, as it had been 
so long before the House. 

Sir J. Graham thought the Bill very im 
perfect, and that it could not receive suff 
cient discussion that night. He wished t 
move amendments almost in every line, 

The House then went into the Com 
mittee, 

Sir J. Graham proceeded to state some 
of his objections to the principle of th 
Bill, and contended, that it differed en 
tirely from the Bill for regulating th 
office of accountant-general in the courtd 
Chancery, to which it professed to bes 
milar in its provisions. He objected « 
the manner in which it had been broug 
into the House, without any opinion orap 
probation of the barons of Exchequer 
who were so eminently qualified to form 
a judgment upon its expediency. Tha 
object of the amendments which. he should 
move, was to afford some remuneration' 
the officers of the Exchequer who would} 
injured by the operation of this Bill. 

Mr. Martin defended the principles 
the Bill against the objections of the ho 
baronet. He had no objection to agg. 
amendment, which should bave for its ofgm®. 


ject the remuneration of the clerk of th + 
offices, if it were deemed necessary. H i; 
wished the clauses of the Bill to be gomg. oth 


through now pro forma, and that the Bi 
should be printed before its next stage 
Sir J. Graham wished the Bill to be" 
committed, as he intended to take these 
of the House on every part of it. | 
The clauses were then read pro formig 
after which the House resumed, the Repo, ‘ 
was brought up, and the Bill ordeved 
be recomimitted on the 7.h of May. 
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Aw to Portucat.] The House hav- 
ing yesolved itself into a Committee of 


ly, 

Castlereagh, in calling the atten- 
jon of the House to the most gracious 
Yesage of the Prince Regent, as that to 
hich it referred had been already several 
limes before the House, and he not being 
ware that any thing had occurred to in- 
Majjce them to depart from the line of 
molicy they had pursued for several years, 
did not feel it necessary to go into the sub- 
, a it had been gone into on former 
ycasions. Satisfied that in the present 
ate of the war, parliament would be 
aly to give to Portugal the same Aid 
hich it had formerly granted, he would 
yt trespass on the trme of the House, but 
piding himself ready to give any expla- 
ution that might be required, or to meet 
y objection that might be urged, he 
pould move precisely the same grant as 
wi been made in the last year. He then 
wed, “ That a sum, not exceeding two 
jilions, be granted to his Majesty, to 
uble him to continue to maintain in his 
wyabody of Portuguese troops, and to 
we such further aid and assistance to the 
mernment of Portugal, as the nature of 
be contest in which his Majesty is en- 
wed may appear to him to require.” 

The motion was agreed to. 


Sictian Susstpy.] Lord Castlereagh 
iid, that the next subject to which he 
wl to call the attention of the Committee, 
the Sicilian Subsidy. The House 
nld recollect that this was a grant to 
hich the faith of the country was pledged. 
Meulations, however, had been made 
ncethe subject was before the last par- 
nent, which might supply an additional 
lueement to come to the vote he should 
tommend. He then moved the grant 
a sum not exceeding 400,000/. to 
ible his Majesty to make good, the 
its ommesements which his Majesty has en- 
of his Sicilian majesty, in the 
ar 
me Whitbread wished to know what 
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should 
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cB te the regulations alluded to by the 
age hle lord, as likely to induce the House 
be rae to this vote with more than usual 


tity, and whether the advantages held 
were likely to be realized ? 
lord Castlereagh felt he might be to 


ne sell 


forma 
me for having gone more into the 
ered The treaty recently concluded 


liSicily being before the House, he had 
Med the House to be in possession of 


Trish Miscellaneous Services. 
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its contents. By that nearly two thirds of 
the subsidy were put under the care of the 
British commander in Sicily, and were 
made paral applicable to the service 


of the Mediterranean. There were at pre- 
sent 6,000 men actually serving in Spain, 
who were paid out of the subsidy, which was 
much more generally applicable to the exi- 
gencies of the war than formerly. B 
the treaty, more than half the forces of. 
the Sicilian government were placed 
under the British commander. 

Mr. Whitbread said the noble lord had 
described as regulations what, in point-of 
fact, were stipulations. The 6,000 men 
employed in Spain might undoubtedly be 
of considerable service, and it was cer- 
tainly a great amendment that the money 
was to be so applied which used to be 
granted so loosely. He wished to know 
of the noble lord, whether those regula- 
tions which had been adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the British government, were. 
likely to produce those political advan- 
tages to the people of Sicily and to this 
country, which had been held out as that 
which might be expected? 

Lord Castlereagh observed, it was a very 
great question which had been put to him. 
The hon. gentleman was aware that the 
basis of a constitution had been laid down 
very different from that which was for- 
merly the constitution of Sicily. This 
was in progress of discussion, but was not 
yet finally completed. He was sanguine 
enough to hope great advantages from it. 
He trusted it would prove beneficial to the 
Sicilians and their posterity, and secure 
their attachment to this. country. The 
hon. gentleman was aware this country 
had never attempted to exercise such a 
controuling power in Sicily, as would be 
inconsistent with the independence of its 
government. It had been the endeavour 
of ministers to unite the feelings of the 
people, and embark their whole means of 
defence in the common cause, 

Mr. Whitbread said, if the constitution 
was a good one, it would be most satis- 
factory to find that it benefited the people 
of Sicily. If it was felt to do this, we 
should have in Sicily an ally altogether 
different from what she had hitherto been, 
—an ally who was ours in word, in deed, 
and in spirit. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Trish Services. Mr. 
W. Fitzgerald hoped that the Resolutions 
he was about to submit to the Committee, 
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would not experience much opposition. 
He regretted the absence of a right hon. 
baronet (sir J. Newport) whose industry 
andattention he could not butadmire, how- 
ever he might differ from him in the view 
he took of many subjects which came be- 
fore the House. On his account he could 
have wished to have postponed the Reso- 
lutions, if they could conveniently have 
been postponed till afier the adjournment. 
The first Resolution he should propose 
was, the grant of a sum not exceeding 
32,9651. 1s. Irish currency to defray the 
expences of the Board of Public Works 
in Ireland for the year 1813. On this 
estimate it would be seen there was an 
excess of 2,436/. over the vote of last 
year. This was occasioned by important 
works, which had been long delayed only 
on account of the necessity which bad 
existed for waiting till others were com- 
pleted. One of these was the widening 
of the passage to the Castle Yard. This 
was necessary, as there was hardly sufli- 
cient room for two carriages to pass, and 
therefore it was not a fit avenue to the 
residence of the lord lieutenant. In the 
last year a sum bad been expended fully 
equal to that now called for. Those with 
whom the business of bringing the esti- 

ates forward this year rested, had thought 
it best to come at once to the House for the 
sum required for the year. He then 
moved, That 32,9651. Irish currency be 
granted to defray the expenditure of the 
Board of Works in Ireland, for the year 
1813.”’—This vete after some remarks 
from Mr. Bankes, and Mr. Wynn, which 
were replied to by Mr. Peel, was agreed to. 

Mr, Fitzgerald moved, “ That 10,500/. 
Irish currency be granted for defraying 
the expence of publishing proclamations, 
and other matters of a public nature, in the 
Dublin Gazette, and other newspapers in 
Ireland, for one year.” 

Sir Henry Parnell rose to oppose this 
Resolution. He considered that this sum 
was not at all wanted, as the proclamations 
might in Ireland be as well published in 
the Gazette as in this country. The fact 


was, that this sum of 10,500/. was a sum | 


completely at the disposal of the Irish 
government for the purpose of influencing 
the Irish press. No proclamation was 
ever published in any newspaper that was 
not entirely devoted to the government, 
and some of those papers owed their 
existence to the proportion of this sum 
which the government gave them. He 
~ had'seen a paper concerning the manage- 


Irish Bfiscelloneous Services. 


ment of a particular paper, in ybj 
1,200/. per anuum, ve 
annual vote, was stated as part of then, 
fits. A newspaper that was tolerably jp, 
dependent, would consider it a degrad, 
tion to insert a government proclamation 
Those that did insert them, were ready i 
do any work that was prescribed to then 
for the government, and were particulay| 
remarkable for their vituperation of th 
Catholic body, and of every one who a, 
vocated their cause. If the Commitig 
voted this 10,5001. it by no means folloy. 
ed that the Irish government would jy 
content with that; they would take why. 
ever more they wanted for Hus PUEpase 
out of the vote of credit. He Opposed 
the Resolution as entirely unnegessaty 
and as only giving to the Irish governmey 
the means of corrupting a part of ihe 
Irish press. 
Mr. Fitzgerald mementos that. a yote of 
money necessary for the service of th 
country could not, be argued on its ow 
merits, without introducing the question 
of the Catholics. It was a regular wig 
of the Irish parliament before the Union 
and it was regular and proper now. 
was incorrect to state that the governmeal 
encouragel vituperation of the Catholi 
body ; neither was the assertion justifiablg 
that the sum was made use of to bribe thé 
newspapers. The Gazette of Dublin, be 
ing very limited in its circulation, wasi 
sufficient to give publicity to the. proc 
mations where outrages were so. frequen 
Mr. Whitbread observed, that his hor 
friend had not said that papers wete bie 
to attack the Catholics, bat that it hap 
pened unfortunately that the. papers # 
patronized by government did sp, 
them. The vote in question answered th 
end of counteracting the proclamations 
as they would otherwise be copied fio 
the Gazette into the public. newspaper 
as was the casein this country. If itwer 
proper tosend them to one paper, the pm 
clamations should undoubtedly be. sept 
all; but if they were sent to particul 
papers, it was in fact purchasing tho 


papers. 

Mr. Peel said, the proclamations #4 
not merely sent to the government paps 
but to many whose editors had been. om 
victed of libels against the governmel 
Daring the administration of the hon. 
ronet’s friends, between 17 and 18,0 
had been expended in this,manner. 

Mr. Bankes saw no ground for oppom 


the grant, and thoughtit unfair to 
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193] 
application of this sum as any inter- 
rence with the press on the part of go- 

After some farther discussion, in which 
jr H. Parnell, Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Croker,* Mr. 
peel, Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. Rose parti- 
cpated, the Resolution was agreed to 
without a division. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald then proposed, that a 
gm not exceeding 9,673/. be granted for 
the Roman Catholic Seminary in Ireland. 
He thought it right to observe, that this 
wm was greater than had ever before 
igen granted ; there was an addition of 
0. This increase was not occasioned 
ly there being any new plans in contem- 
phtion; it was, in fact, for the purpose of 
wmpleting the old establishment; it was 
) superannuate those who should have 
fled the chair for a certain period, or 
who should become too old to fulfil the 
necessary duties. Lord Dunmore had 
\equeathed 5007. for this purpose, and to 
fulfil the object of that bequest the addi- 
tional 700/. was now called for. 

The Resolution was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 13. 
Aw to Portucat.] The order of the 
ky being read for taking into considera- 
lim the Prince Regent’s Message on this 


wuhject, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose to move a 
wrespondent Address to his royal high- 
ussthe Prince Regent on the occasion of 

He observed that the mea- 
we towhich the royal communication 
erred was substantially the same as that 
vhich was adopted by his Majesty’s go- 
wament, and concurred:in by parliament, 
affording an effectual and most:salutary 
sistance to the government of Portugal. 
He felt it was unnecessary to take up their 
idships’ time, by an enumeration of the 
wlous considerations. that gave rise to 
lle proposed measure. He: would, how- 
ter, say, that there never was an instance: 
ia subsidy granted to any power where 
\gieater or more effectual exertion of 
le means of. that power had been made 

in the case before: them. Great 


al powerful exertions might have been 
mudein other instances, but in that under 
tmsideration, under the system which 
lil been for some years.past adopted, the 
Dottuguese government had: been enabled’ 
“create and. establish a military foree, 
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which vied even with the force of Great 
Britain itself, in bravery and discipline, 
and in every advantage belonging to an 
army. He would not trespass further on 
their lordships, but simply move an Ad- 
dress to his royal highness the Prince Ke- 
gent, assuring him the House was highly 
sensible of the important advantages 
which had resulted from the Aid afforded 
by his Majesty to the Portuguese govern- 
ment in the last campaign ; and that their 
lordships would cheerfully concur in meas 
sures to enable his Royal Highness to con- 
tinue the same support to that govern- 
ment in the present year, and to enable 
the allied powers, to make additional exer- 
tions in the peninsula, in furtherance of 
the common cause. 
The Address was agreed to nem, dis. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


. Tuesday, April 13. 

Motion For appoinTinc a 
ComMITTEE ON THE East Inpia Com- 
PANY’s Arrairs.} The House having 
again resolved itselé into a Committee of 
the whole House to take into farther con- 
sideration the Affairs of the East India 
‘Company, Mr. Lushington in the chair, 

Lord Castlereagh, before the admission 
of witnesses to the bar, wished to call the 
attention of the Committee to the stage at 
which they had arrived, of the proceeding 
before them. He apprehended that there 
was but one wish on all sides; namely, that 
the enquiry should be conducted in such 
a manner as to give the fairest opportunity 
to all parties to establish their respective — 
claims, and yet in such a way as to give 
‘as little interruption as possible to the ge~ 
neral business of the country in parlia~ 
ment. It had happened in the- course of 
the proceedings on-that subj-et, as it had 
happened in the course of the former pro- 
ceedings.of a similar description, that they 
had’ been: found much to interrupt the ge~ 
neral basiness.of p»rliament, while, at the 
same time, they had themselves been very 
much interrapted! by the general business; 
When, on former occasions, a similar ems 
barrassment had been experienced, ‘par- 
liament had’ had’ recourse to an effective 
mode of relief. In. the investigations into 
the Slave ‘Frade, inthe year 1794, afterthe 
proceedings had been commenced’ in a 
Committee’ of the whole’ House; and’ after 
the evidence certain extent had' been‘ 
heard‘ at the bar, the whole course of the 
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the Committee were compelled to report 
to the House that it would be expedient 
to refer the inquiry to a Committee above 
stairs, open to all members, and sitting at 
hours which a Committee of the whole 
House would not appropriate to the inves- 
tigation. It must be evident. to all who 
heard him that, in the present instance, 
both the investigation itself and the gene- 
ral business of parliament had been much 
interrupted and embarrassed by the in- 
quiry at the bar; that inquiry had pro- 
ceeded for about a fortnight, and yet the 
condition of it was, that (as he was in- 
formed) not half the witnesses on the part 
of the East India Company had been hi- 
therto examined. When the examination 
of these witnesses had closed, there would 
necessarily be a large body of evidence 
brought torward by the parties adverse to 
the claims of the Company ; and there 
were also a variety of points connected 
with the general shipping interest, on 
which it was indispensible to elicit infor- 
mation in the shape of evidence. Under 
all these circumstances, it appeared to 
him, that to follow the precedent to which 
the had alluded, would be to afford the 
fairest opportunity of giving’ satisfaction 
to all parties. Jt would afford the fairest 
opportunity of obtaining full information 
as to the various bearings of that great and 
important question, and of avoiding the 
precipitation of the decision upon it, be- 
fore that full information had been so ob- 
tained ; and on the other hand it would 
prevent either unnecessary delay in the 
examination, or interference with the ge- 
neral business of the country. There 


would be another advantage attendant on. 


referring the investigation to a committee 
out of the House. Such a committee 


might sit, notwithstanding any adjourn-: 


ment of the House itself. He certainly 
did not entertain any sanguine hope that 
a Select Committee would be induced to 
sit throughout the approaching holidays ; 
but perhaps such a committee might be 


_ satisfied not to allow their holidays to be 


co-extensive with those of the House. But 
even if he were wholly disappointed in 
this expectation, still the great point for 
which all parties must be i would 
be gained by the creation of such a com- 
mittee ; namely, that the inquiry would 


assuredly go on every day on which par-. 


liament sat from eleven o’clock in the 
morning to the usual hour at which. the 
House assembled. Let the Committee 


consider what must be the result, if. the 


inquiry before them were to bes 
necessarily must be, 
currence of general business of great mo. 
ment. The discussion of the Catholic 
Bill, for instance, would soon come oy 
and then the East India investigation 
could no longer be permitted to be a pre. 
liminary proceeding ; but the whole ani 
undivided attention of the House must be 
devoted to the important question. tha 
would be before them.—He trusted, there. 
fore, that the Committee would so dispose 
of the business as to render the attainmen; 
of these two great objects compatible 
He allowed that he had understood, in the 
course of private Conversation with som 
hon. gentlemen, that doubts were enter 
tained whether the public did not dering 
great benefit from the manner in which 
the inquiry had hitherto been conducted, 
in consequence of the impression made in 
the Committee, and the attention which 
the proceeding before a committee of the § 
whole House had excited. If these doubts 
had any solid foundation, he would say no 
more on the subject; but really as faras 
his own observation had extended, he did 
not perceive any of the benefits which 
had been described. He did not perceive 
that the attendance had been such as had 
been stated to him. In saying this, he 
did not mean to cast any reproach on the 
absentees. It was within his perfect 
knowledge, that in all former enquiries of 
that nature, many honourable member 
— reading the evidence taken ver 
atim, by the short-hand writer, to hear 
ing it at the bar; and it did not seem t 
him, that in the present instance, there 
had been any greater disposition mati- 
fested to obtain information on the subject 
by a personal attendance. On the com 
trary, much interruption had. been occa 
sioned in several instances by the arrival 
at.a late hour of the Committee of ho 
nourable members who came to be pit 
sent at the transaction of the general bug. 
siness, but who impeded the proceedings Nhe 
by putting questions to the witnesses 
which had been satisfactorily answered 
at an earlier period of the evening. He 
was aware that a similar inconvenienct 
would attend a committee above stalls; 
but it would not exist to so great an eX 
tent, and this paramount advantage would 
be gained; namely, that the inquily 
would be carried on in the most conve 
nient mode, as well as in the mode that 
would be most compatible with the other 
duties of parliament. It was in vain, 
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| tis opinion, to hope that the investigation 
end. four or fiv 
could be allowed to occupy four or five 
outs of every successive day, unless the 
Mo Te ecedent set in the case of the slave trade 
li vere adopted, by the appointment of a’ 
ommittee above stairs open to all mem- 
and in which all who attended 
have voices. He hoped the Com- 
“ pittee would concur with him in the ex- 
. . pediency of the measure which he had 


wggested, and he should therefore move, 
bat the Chairman should report the fol- 
wing Resolution, ‘* That in order to fa- 
tilitate the progress of the said Com. 
nittee, in the matters referred to them, a 
Slect Committee be appointed for the 
purpose of taking the examination of such 
yinesses as shall be ordered by the House 
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House, and to report the minutes of such 
wamination, from time to time, to the 
House.” 

Mr. Robert Thornton, on the part of the 
kat India Company, expressed his hope 


ane iat the Committee would not acquiesce 
fon inthe suggestion of the noble lord. By 
ve did ge’ mode which had hitherto been pursued 
which iwh had been elicited, and a consequent 
ceive gmpression of a very powerful nature had 
shad made on parliament, and on the 
When such had been the pro- 
athe gess of the investigation, he trusted that 
erfect gi uew mode would be adopted, by which 
ies of Me business should be carried on in a 
mben amore or the interests of the Company 
avergg@tupon ashelf, He conceived that in a 
hearers’ of. such unexampled magnitude and 
ein wgeportance, it would not look well so to 
there Mt the East India Company. He pro- 
mani on the part of the Company, that 
subject had not many more witnesses to 
con ; and he entreated that they 
‘occa be allowed to conclude the exami- 
arrival tom in the way in which it had been 
of hogmcmmenced. He had just come froma 
pre utt of directors; and he assured the 
val bu mmittee that he spoke not his own sen- 


linents alone, but those of that body. 


edings he noble lord had adverted to the inves- 


sweredMEtion of the slave trade. The cases 
ot analogous. Let the Committee 

Hive collect the great length of the examina- 


Hos respecting the slave trade. Even the 


stairs; 
BEXitiation into the Orders in Council 


an 

‘Xamination carried on at the bar) 
inquiry ful been of much greater length than the 
conve: Mumination into which the Company 


wuld presame to enter. When he con- 
ered the various advantages derived 
m the existing mode of enquiry, the op- 


de that 
e other 
ain, 
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portunity it afforded of cross-examining 
the witnesses, &c. he deprecated any de- 
parture from it. An attempt was making 
to set aside an establishment which had ex- 
isted for above 200 years; and he trusted 
they would be afforded every means of 
fairly meeting the hostility by which 
they were assailed. He could see no rea- 
son whatever for changing the mode of 
proceeding, and he was persuaded that if 
it would be any inducement to the Com- 
mittee not to consent to the proposition 
made by the noble lord, the Company 
would even curtail the evidence which it 
had been their intention to bring forward 
at the bar. 

Mr. Bathurst was at a loss to know how 
the impression which the hon. gentleman 
talked of having been made on the coun- 
try could have occurred, the country hav- 
ing as yet no report of the evidence taken 
before the Committee. In his considera- 
tion of the subject, the hon. gentleman 
also had left out the other parties to the 
question, who had as good a right as the 
Company to wish to make an impression 
on the country. The hon. gentleman talk- 
ed of the business being carried on in a 
corner ; now, the other parties would have 
the most reason to complain of the propo- 
sition of his noble friend, and to say “ you 
heard the Company’s Witnesses for a fort- 
night at the bar of the House, and now 
you are about to hear our’s in a corner.”” 
But the fact was, there was no corner at 
all. What parliament wanted was, to 
embody all the evidence that could be 
procured in as accessible a form as pose 
sible; and this could be done better ina 
committee above stairs. As to the attend- 
ance, only those had attended the Com- 
mittee of the whole House who were near- 
ly interested in the question, and those 
could attend as well in the Committee 
above stairs. He hoped that the proposi- 
tion made by his noble friend would be 
agreed to. Lat 

Mr. Tierney knew of no design to pro- 
crastinate. He was deeply impressed with 
the necessity of terminating the business 
early ; but he thought the suggestion ex- 
traordinary. It went to this length, if ad- 
mitted at all,thatthere was no superior ad- 
vantage inan examination at the bar. . If 
so, instead of making a special report, bet- 
ter say, there shall be no more such exa- 
minations. He could not figure to himself. 
a question of more importance to every 
man in the country than this, which it was 


stated might expose to hazard the safety 
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of our whole Indian empire: The noble 
lord did not propose such # step as this on 
the Walcheren enquiry: he attended that, 
in his place, and afterwards made out the 
best case he could for/himself. Surely he 
might have met the examination on the 
Orders of Council up stairs. He must as- 
sert, that he’ never remembered any en- 
guiry attended by a larger number of 
members than the present. As to the 
other parties who were to be heard; it 
might be a hardship to them; or’ it was 
possible they might like better to go’ up 
stairs; or, without bringing any evidence 
whatever, they might rely on the support 
of government. The Company were en+ 
titled to be heard out. 
their disposition to expedite the enquiry, 
by waving the claim of being heard by 
counsel both’as to opening and summing 
up: Was that a proof of procrastination ? 
It was impossible to ask shorter, or more 
pertinent questions than had been put by 
their counsel! at the bar. This most impor- 
tant question had rapidly increased in its 
Some went now so far as to 
recommend the abolition of the Company, 
and the throwing-open of the India trade. 
As for printed reports they were produced 
yearly, but were too voluminous to be 
read by many: He knew that’ great 
weight had ‘been produced by the enquiry 
at:the’bar. When gentlenren saw so many 
respectable persons’ examined; umiform 
in their testimony, it'made a natural and 
strong impression on their minds. Some 
of these-were not particularly pleased with 
the directors, yet their evidence was the 
same. No business was, or could be of 
more importance. Would’the House’ cut 
it ‘off in the midst’of its progress? Ina 
caseof ‘the excise customs, how many 
would pore overt'a report about cockets 
and dockets?’ But put a commissioner at 
the bar, and see the different result. He 
felt that the Company were hardly dealt 
with. They had enemies springing up all 
around them. They ought to give their 
answer to their accusers in the face of 
day. Many things said, were true enough ; 
such as: that a government had more 
energy under‘a sovereign, than in a com- 
plex form ; that monopoly was not so good 
as freedom of trade; and that the fewer 
restrictions on commerce the better for it. 
But the question now was a matter: of opi- 
nion about a great meditated change, and 
the’ best way to settle it was to have the 
opinions of ‘the best judges. Untess they 
were fairly listened to,. the noble’ lord 


If necessary to sit during the holidays, hy 
would consent to it: but if he had 
_ed in his place pretty regularly, abd taj 


others, from his view ofits importang 
and from its having much occupied hig 
‘in-earlier years, he did not see why lie wij 
‘to be sent up stairs during the hotidlays 
because it suited the noble lord, fe put 


_the sanction given to it by high authority, 
_he:could mean to cut off the enquiry thay 


They had shewn |' 


| dence’ which had induced him ‘to put ai 


might carry any measure against the Qi! 
pany. The proposition was most unju 


taken more interest in the question thay 


it to the noble lord’s justice, whethe 
when he considered the outcry raised, aj 


The House had itself already determing 
the mode of procedure. There was still ley 
reason for the measure, because He wa 
told that the Company’s coursel fa 
brought the examination to such a point 
that it would riot occupy more than five 
six days. He implored the noble lof 
not to give the public reason to think tha 
some effect had been produced by the ¢- 


end to it. 
Mr. Ponsonby was of opinion that the 
East India Company appeared in the chix 
racter of defendants, that they had ti 
maintain a possession, which it was pit 
posed to take’ from them, and that thete 
fore they had'a right to the most favoo 
ble and patient hearing. He did to 
mean to offer the least inclination of opi 
nion on the question itself, but the wishe 
ofthe Compariy ought to be attended ts 
Their evidence, he understood, would ni 
last more’ than five or six days longtt 
and' whatever might be said about plea 
sure and relaxation doring the holiday 
he must be permitted to remind th 
House that they ‘had’ a duty, which it m 
their first business to attend to. | 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer did w 
look upon the’ Company as defenidanlg 
They were at the end of their lease, and the 
cante' to petition for the liberty of retam 
ing, for twenty years more, a soverelzil 
over sixty millions of people, and the pos 
session of all the trade of Asia. Hes 
no advantage resulting from continuing! 
examine at the bar, that could not be am 
tained up stairs. The case of the sig 
trade’ proved ‘the propriety of a sittl 
proceeding with that now proposed. | 
other’ House had adopted the mode of 
Select Committee sitting in. the morning 
as the more preferable one. : 
Mr. Grant objected to the motion: 
said, that if the Company were not allore [ 
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wproceed in the mode which had been 
iready adopted they would be very hardly 
dealt by; they thought they were enti- 
ed to have their cause heard before the 
niole House, and surely the noble lord 
quld have no-desire to prevent them from 
gibstantiating their proofs in such a man- 
yer asin their opinion woald tend most 
nateriaily to prove to the public the exis- 
yace of the rights for which they con- 
tended. 

Lord Castlereagh assured the Committee, 
that he did mot wish to preclude the Com- 


He pit 
hether, 


d 
ite pny from any mode of proving what they 
tha thought necessary to the maintenance of 


their case; but he thought the Company 
had no right to set themselves up as arbi- 


rmined 
till leg 


ie the proceedings of parliament, of 
dl tai parliament was the sole judge. 
+ point Im He was convinced that delay must be pre- 
‘five ome jiticial to all parties; and he would there- 
Je act on his own judgment, because 
nk saw great detriment to the public busi- 
he ees, if this important question was not 
put dtpatched as soon as possible. If it was 
atiered to go on as it had begun, and was 
hat tut sent to a committee above stairs, it 
he chia mst, in the course of things, be continval- 
had interrupted after the recess by a press 
as progam public business, that could not be re- 
; and, therefore, he thought the Com- 
Cught to wish for a Select Commit- 
did’ ogee more than any other person whatever. 
of opm Mr. Astell opposed the motion, main- 
ting the unfairness of smothering the 
idedtogmmainder of the petitioners’ case, by 
vuld it up stairs. 
ford Castlereagh replied, that nothing 


ws further from his wish than to do injus- 
licete any of the parties. 

Mr. Ponsonby denied very strenuously 
that he had asserted that the House was 
be controuled in its proceedings by the 


ut plea 
oliday 
ind the 
h it wi 


‘did nogmdittates of the East India Company. The 
endanis noble lord, in truth, was the author of all 
and theme inconvenience that had yet, and would 


hereafter result; for if the examination at 
lhe bar was objectionable, he ought to 
have opposed it tn limeine. 
lord Castlereagh said, he had no notion 
lhe Company would have called witnesses 
the extent to which they had done ; 
uinow, perceiving that the examination 
Mould have the effect of retarding public 
huiness, he felt it to be his duty to pérsist 
motion, 

Mr. Canning said, he had regularly at- 
lttded the sittings of the Committee, with 
wind perfectly open to conviction upon 
P points but one: hé was certain from 
(VOL. XXV. ) 


f retain 


norning 


ion ! 


allowe 
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the commencement that the right of sove- 
reignty ought not to be taken from the 
East India Company, after the benefits 
that-had resulted from the exercise of their 
authority. He begged leave however to 
guard himself against any construction of 
hostility to the interests of the Company 
from his acceding to the proposition of the 
noble lord. He begged leave to state dis- 
tinctly that having the honour to repre 
sent one of those great towns whose inte- 
rests in a certain sense were opposite to 
those of the Company (not so opposite he 
trusted, however, as not to turn out recon- 
cileable in the end) he had felt it his 
bounden duty to attend to the course of 
the examinations, rather than to rest satis- 
fied with a subsequent perusal of tlie evi- 
dence printed, a3 those not so intimately 
interested might do, and this he had done 
with a view to the forming a sound opi- 
nion upon the whole of the question. He 
thought it fair to state that having collect- 
ed the opinions of many persons standing 
in the same situation with himself, and 
others more closely interested, he could 
say that they were no parties to thé pre- 
sent proposal—they had no wish either 
way, but were prepared to submit to the 
decision of parliament. His opinion was 
founded on the belief that if the House 
were to go on at the same pace as hitherto 
with the examinations, they might have 
them protracted from the pressure of other 
business; to a period when it would become 
necessary to adjourn the decision of the 
question to another session. 


Mr. Tierney said, he had originally 


-stated, that if the usual number of hours 


were given to this, that had been allowed 
to subjects of the like nature, the whole 


‘of the evidence on the part of the Com- 


pany would be concluded before the holi- 
days. However, that had not been the 
case. Except during one evening, the 
Committee had never sat above three 
hours : notwithstanding, as it was situated 
at the present moment, the whole of the 
evidence might be gone through in four 
days more; thére were two to come before 
the recess, on which there was no busi- 
ness of consequence to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House. If, therefore, these 
two evenings before the holidays were de- 
dicated chiefly to this examination, not 
more than two days after the recess would 
be required to complete the whole; and 
surely two days might be spared from the 
publie business on a matter of such mag 


‘nitude and importance, SR 
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Lord Castlereagh said, that after the evi- 
dence was concluded, there would be a 
necessity of submitting certain Resolutions 
to the House, as a foundation for, the Bill 
which must be brought in: these resolutions 
would be debated at great length, and the 
same would afterwards be the case with 
the Bill: be must therefore persist in his 
motion. 

A division then took place; for the 
motion 95: against it 37.—The noble lord 
then said, that as the Committee had come 
to the decision they had done, that decision 
would be reported to the House, and the 
House would agree or disagree with their 
Report as they thought proper. In the 
mean time, it would be the business of the 
Committee to proceed with the examina- 
tion of witnesses, and to make as much 
progress therein as was in their power. 


Minutes oF THE EVIDENCE TAKEN 
BEFORE THE CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
House or Commons on THE East Inpta 
Company’s Arrairs. (Continued)]. The 
Committee then proceeded with the Exa- 

* mination of Witnesses. 


Colonel Toomas Munro was again called 
in and examined by the Committee, 
to the following purport : 


Would not a considerable reduction in 

_ the expence of the transportation of cot- 
ton naturally give advantages to the pur- 
chaser of cotton in India, with a view to 
its sale in this country, and thereby tend 
to enable him either to give an advanced 
price in India or to dispose of it upon 
more moderate terms here ?—The_reduc- 
tion of the charge of freight, in so far as 
it would enable the cotton to come to this 
country, would certainly increase the 
quantity.—Cotton in India does not yield 
a greater profit in general than common 
grain, because the demand for it is not 
very considerable; but every increase of 
the demand, which should raise the price, 
would likewise extend the cultivation and 
increase the quantity of produce. I be- 
lieve that orders have at different times 
been sent by the government of India, to 
encourage the growth of cotton, but I do 
not know of any other article for which 
orders have been sent.—I should have no 
doubt that if persons skilled in cotton were 
admitted into the interior of India, they 
would probably find the means of im- 

_proving the quality of the cotton. 

According to your opinion, would not 


an open trade give additional facilities and 
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encouragement to such persons as haye 
been described in the last question, to ac. 
complish those objects?—I am of Opinion 
that all those facilities might be given a, 
the trade now stands, with proper regula. 
tions, by granting such persons licences tg 
proceed to the interior, and settle. in the 
situations they best liked. 

You have stated, that the opening of the 
Indian trade to the private merchants of 
this country would not be dangerous, if 
confined in India to the three presiden. 
cies; might not the other ports to which 
the honourable Company’s ships resort, 
be added with equal security, under the 
same restraints, as to Europeans, as now 
prevail at the presidencies ?—It could not 
be extended to all the ports to which the 
Company’s vessels now resort, without 
considerable danger to the peace of the 
country, because the ships of private tra. 
ders are not under the same discipline as 
those of the Company ; they must be con 
fined either to the principal settlements, 
or to such settlements as have an European 

arrison and European magistrates esta 

lished. 

In such ports as have those establish- 
ments, or where European traders might 
be placed under the necessary restraints, 
is it your opinion that a free access might 
be allowed without danger ?—I think that 
in such places it might be allowed without 
danger; there might be some inconve- 
nience occasionally, but I should suppose 
there could be no danger. 

Are not the goods of the interior brought 
in great abundance to the principal sea- 
ports by the natives, cheaper than if this 
was done by European agency ?—They 
are. 

‘When the European merchants settled 
at the principal seaports, require particular 
articles from the interior, do they not, 
generally speaking, find it more for their 
advantage to employ natives for this pur- 
pose, than to proceed into the interior 
themselves ?—I believe that on such occa 
sions they always employ natives; that 
there is scarcely an instance of their going 
themselves.—I imagine that if the trade 
were opened as proposed, the resort of 
Europeans to the interior for some time 
would be considerable; because Euro 
peans going from this country, not being 
acquainted with the customs.of the coun- 
try, would be more sanguine in their ex 
pectations of profit by going to the inte- 
rior, than those Europeans are who hare 
been.some time settled in India, and know 
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ihat no advantage can be gained hy going 
in person into the interior.—I think that 
vate traders going into the interior, 
whatever their habits might be, would be 
jkely to commit excesses, for I scarcely 
eer knew an instance of any European 
iader coming into the interior without 
being involved in some dispute with the 
natives. 

Have you known of any instances of 
private traders going into the interior and 
committing those disturbances ?—I have 
heard of many instances, although I can- 
pot exactly recollect particulars. In the 
istrict in which I was myself, that ceded 
by the Nizam, there was only one Euro- 
pean trader came into the country while 
[resided in it; he applied to me for a 
place to put up in for a few days; I sent 
a order to the head man of the village to 
accommodate him for two or three days ; 
he was shown into an empty howse, the 
naster of which had gone on a pilgrimage ; 
he remained there above a month, the 
mster returned ; the private trader, whe- 
thera man of quiet habits or otherwise I 
donot kaow, would not quit the house ; 
theowner returned, and complained to me ; 
Idirected the private trader to quit the 
house, which he did, after receiving the 
itder, in the course of two or three days : 
itwas fortunate for the owner that he (the 
pirate trader) was a Dane ; had he been 
iu Englishman, he would most probably 
lave kicked out the owner, for presuming 
molest an Englishman in his castle, and 
it would have required a suit at law to 
ect him. I find no difference in traders ; 
vhether their habits are quiet or not when 
liey quit this country, they are very seldom 
quet when they find themselves among 
4 unresisting people, over whom they 
an exercise their authority ; for every 
tader going into India is considered as 
ime person connected with the govern- 
ment. I have heard, that within these 
Wo or three years, I think in Bengal, in 
810, private traders, indigo merchants, 
live put inhabitants of the country in the 
tocks, have assembled their followers and 
fven battle to each other, and that many 
lve been wounded. 

Do not our treaties with the native 
iinces of India, prohibit their entertain- 
tg Europeans and Americans in their 
tivice, without the permission of govern- 
Ment?—Our treaties with the principal 

dian states prohibit their entertaining 

uropeans, and I believe Americans, with- 
Wtthe permission of government; but I 
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still think that, notwithstanding those 
treaties, they would entertain them, al- 
though not in great numbers ; not as bodies 
of troops, they would retain them as arti- 
ficers of different kinds; but there are also 
many feudatories under all those great 
states, who would entertain Europeans 
without any reserve, and without any con- 
troul from their government. 

Which are the feudatory states to which 
you allude ?—TI could not particularize the 
whole of them, because I imagine there 
are above a hundred zemindars and poly- 
gars of all descriptions, petty rajahs, such 
as the rajah of Solapoor under the Nizam, 
who would give refuge to all persons, not 
only Europeans, had they gone there, but 
to all rebels, both from the Company’s 
territories and those of the Nizam. 

' Would it be possible, in your opinion, 


for the principal native princes of India, 


or their feudatories, to entertain such Eu- 
ropeans or Americans in their service, 
without the knowledge of our political re- 
sidents at the native courts of those princes? 
—Such Europeans could not, without the 
knowledge of the resident, be entertained 
by the native princes in their own capi- 
tals; but they might be entertained in 
other parts of the country, and likewise by 
all their petty tributaries, without its ever 
reaching the knowledge of any resident. 

You have stated, that there exists no 
religious prejudice. among the natives of 
India against the use of British manufac- 
tures, but that long established habit, and 
the greater cheapness of their own com- 
modities, lead the natives to give those a 
preference; in as far, therefore, as this 
question has reference to the poverty of 
the people, would not the increased wealth 
of the natives produce the same effect as 
the great reduction of price mentioned by 
you in augmenting the demand for our 
commodities, since in both cases the goods 
would equally fall within the means of the 
respective purchasers ?—I have said, in an 
answer to a former question, that any im- 
provement in the circumstances of the na- 
tives, would induce them to apply their 
superfluous wealth, rather to the purchase 
of their own commodities, than of those 
sent from Europe; because I have not ob- 
served, that, among the rich natives, those 
who have superfluous wealth, there is any 
more disposition to purchase our commo- 
dities than among the poor. 

Is not the woollen or hair manufacture, 
alluded to by you in your evidence last 
night, as in common use among the na- 
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tives of India, called The Comely; and are 
not those comelies chiefly used by the 
lower classes?—-The comelies are used 
both by the lower classes and the higher 
classes; the lower classes bave the coarser 
sort, the higher classes the finer. 

Are they not necessary, in every part 
of India, to guard against the inclemencies 
of the weather, particularly the rainy sea- 
son ?—They are necessary in almost every 
part of India to guard against the incle- 
mencies of the season. 

Have you observed that those comelies, 
particularly the coarser kind, are common 
articles of dress among the higher classes 
of natives?—I have not observed the 
higher classes of the natives use the coarser 
kind in common dress; many of the higher 
classes of the natives do not use either the 
coarser or the finer kind; many of them 
use shawls in place of them, and quilted 
cotton and silk stuff, which are equally 
warm as comelies; comelies are in more 
general use among the poorer than the 
richer class.—I allude both to the ceded 
districts and to the neighbouring coun- 
tries.—I do not know whether they are in 
general use among the higher classes in 
other parts of India or not; I only know 
they are in very general use, as far as 
Poonah.—I believe a native of rank would 
be ashamed to appear abroad in a coarse. 
comely, either in other parts of India, or 
in those which I have been describing. 

Is there any such sense of shame in res- 
pect of broadcloth, as an article of dress? 
—I do not know that there is any sense of 
shame with respect to broadcloth, because 
I believe that no broadcloth of so coarse a 
kind goes out to India, as to make him 
ashamed of wearing it.—I believe that. 
they find their own comelies better adapt- 
ed to the purpose for which they require 
them, than broadcloth.—I am not, sure that 
the natives prefer broadcloth, even in those. 
countries where they have not the finer 
comelies, to their own quilted cottons and. 
silks.—I never saw a native of India dressed 
in a gown made of broadcloth in the rainy 
season, or in any other season; I have 
seen natives occasionally use broadcloth, 
but not made into gowns, but thrown over 


their shoulders, as it came from the loom, |! 


—I have heard that this habit was some- 
times used among the richer natives, along 
the west part of India, towards Bombay 
and Surat, 

Are not great quantities. of iron, steel, 
copper, lead, and tin, now in common use 
among the natives of India ?—Iron and 


copper are in great use among the no. 
of I do not 
having seen or heard of much lead of 
tin being in use among them.—The 
use tin for tinning their copper pots, and | 
believe for other purposes. 

As those articles are now in co 
use among the natives of India, would not 
the greater wealth of those natives occa. 
sion a greater demand for the articles in 
question ?—I believe that would occasion 
some increase of the demand, that those 
who have not a copper pot just now would 
buy one; but I do not apprebend that 
those natives, who now have a sufficient 
stock of copper pots for their domestic 
purposes, would take any more.—I do not 
know that there would be any considerable 
increase of demand for iron; they. haye 
abundance of iron, and I believe very 
cheap. 

Is it within your knowledge, or have you 
ever heard, that in Bombay. in particular 
there is not a single native of eminence 
who does not use European carriages; that 
many natives have an establishment of six 
or eight carriages, and several of those 
superb equipages ?—I have not heard par- 
ticularly what equipages are used by the 

rincipal native inhabitants of Bombay, 

t 1 believe that they are chiefly Parsees, 
not Hindoos, 

Have you ever heard that there. is, nota 
native of eminence in Bombay, whether 
Parsee, Mahomedan, or Hindoo, that has 
not a house superbly furnished with Eu- 
ropean furniture ?—No, I cannot say that 
ever I have heard of the particular kind of 
house. in which the. principal natives of 
Bombay reside. : 

Are not the finer, and some of the more _ 
elegant manufactures of Britain, also in 
demand.among the richer natives; ¢le- 
gant guns, for example, pistols, watches, 
and articles of that description ?—I believe 
that among a very few of the richer nar 
‘tives, such articles as_ pistols and guns are 
‘sometimes in demand, but very seldom ; I 
believe they rather expect, them. 
‘sents than as articles to be. purchased,-ml 
believe they are pleased with, them, as, 
sents. 

If you were to be informed from good 
authority of commissions being actua#y: 
sent to England by natives for those at 
ticles, for their own use, would you be i: 
duced to believe that the.consumption of 

‘those articles might become more gene 
‘ral, if the means of the natives admitted 


of their being purchased trl should sup 
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vce that if the natives sent commissions 
iy England for the purchase of those arti- 


nissions occasionally, that the consump- 
‘jon would be extended ; but I believe it 
fequently happens that they give a com- 
nission for articles, and do not repeat it a 
gcond time after having seen them. 

In any of the countries which you have 
sited, have you ever seen Norwich 
shawls in use among the natives, or do 
yu know, or have you ever heard, whe- 
iher they are admired and used by natives 
other parts of India?—J have never 
gen such shawls in use among the natives : 
pt from my own observation of the taste 
dthe natives, I have often thought that 
ey would be an article more likely to 
jada sale in India, than most of the Euro- 
jean articles that go there. 

You have represented the habits and 
moners of the native Indians to be very 
wuch fixed, and little prone to change ; 
lave you ever contemplated the effect of 
lng established despotism, in necessarily 
producing such astate of manners in every 
wciety?-—I believe that there has been 
lng established despotism amongst most 
d the nations of Asia; but that their 
moners have not been equally fixed as 
those of the Hindoos.—I think that those 
bits and manners, being of so fixed a 
miure, are less owing to the despotism of 
their government, than to their own civil 
stitutions. —The nature of Indian govern- 
nents, in general, is that of a pure despo- 
iim, but usually mildly administered.— 
the ancient governments in India, in my 
pinion, have very little resemblance to 
lie former feudal institutions of Europe. 

Have you ever contemplated the effects 
commerce in the western world, the 
tute it has had in oversetting or softening 
lle despotisms, and changing the estab- 
ished manners of Europe, and in improv- 
ig and enlightening the state of European 
Miety generally ?>—I have seen and ob- 
eed that the effect of commerce. has 

nthat of very greatly tending to the 
nightening of most of the nations of 
lrope, 

Have not those blessings. and improve- 


uiny cases, in despite of strong local and 
wuional prejudices; and even in. despite 
the most strenuous efforts of human 
to oppose them ?—I believe that 

¥ have.—If the manners and customs 
i the Indians are to be. changed, I: think 
"likely that they will be. changed by 
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des, and afterwards repeated their com- | 


tents been established in Europe, in very | 
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' commerce ; but commerce does not seem 
_to/have produced much effect upon them. 
Do you think that there is any thing ia 
the natural disposition, passions, or preju- 
dices of the native Indians, that would lead 
them permanently to resist the silent 
operation of causes, which would thus mul- 
tiply to them the blessings of life, and 
which have been productive of effects ag 
irresistible as beneficial in other countries, 
and among other classes of human so- 
ciety?—I do not imagine it would lead 
them to resist the operation of such causes 
permanently ; but that it would be very 
long before any change was effected. 
Have you ever heard the commercial 
character and proceedings of the Company 
talked of by those natives, who either 
dared or had confidence enough in you to 
speak on the subject, in terms of complaint 
or disrespect ?—I never heard the com- 
mercial character of the Company talked 
of by any natives except with respect, 
The Chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 


Trecony Ex.ection — ProceepInes 
AGAINST THomas Croccon.} Lord Clive 
moved, that the Resolution which upon the 
9th of March last was reported from the 
Select Committee appointed to try and de- 
termine the merits of the election for Tre- 
gony, might be read; and the same was 
read, as follows: ‘ Resolved, That it ap- 
pears to this Committee, that ‘Thomas 
Croggon, currier, of Truro, did endeavour 
to procure the return of two persons to 
serve in parliament for the borough of 
Tregony, contrary to the provisions of an 
Act passed in the 49th of his present Ma- 
jesty, ch. 118.” He then moved, “ That 
Thomas Croggon, currier, of Truro, did 
openly and corruptly endeavour to pro- 
cure the return of two persons to serve in 
parliament for the borough of Tregony, 
by means contrary to the right and free- 
dom of election, and contrary to the laws 
and: constitution of this realm.” If this 
| Resolution was agreed to, his lordship said 
he should move, that the Attorney Gene- 
ral be directed to prosecute Croggon for 
| the said offence: 

The first Resolution was unanimously 
agreed to ; but on putting the second, 

Mr. Rose suggested, that it would be the 
| better way to have him brought to the 
bar, in the first instance, to offer what de- 
fence he might judge proper, and that the 
House might afterwards deal with him as 
they should think fit. He doubted much 
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- whether the evidence before the Commit- 
tee would be sufficient to obtain a convic- 


tion in a court of law. 

The Speaker observed, that it was al- 
ways customary for the House to give so 
far credit to the Report of its Committee 
as not to allow the person reported against 
to come to their bar, to make a defence, 
as if toa fresh charge. It wasthe custom, 
either to commit the person to Newgate, 
or to the custody of the Serjeant at Arms 
at once, if they intended to take the mat- 
ter into their own hands. 

Mr. Bankes proposed, that Thomas 
Croggon should be committed to Newgate. 

Mr, Wynn had. no doubt but that the 
offence committed was a misdemeanour, 
and that the evidence would be fully suffi- 
cient to have him convicted of it in a 
court of law. His own letter offering to 
procure the return for a sum of money, 
was evidence of a misdemeanour as com- 
plete as the case of Hines the duke of 


~ Grafton, or the tin-man to Mr. Addington. 


He thought that it would be better to 
leave it to the Attorney-General to pro- 
secute. 

After some further conversation, on the 
suggestion of Mr. Bankes, it was resolved, 
« That the said Thomas Croggon be for his 
said offence taken into the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms,” 


Maynootu Cotrece.}] Mr. Ryder in 
pursuance of his notice, moved, “ That 
there be laid before this House, copy of 
the course of Instructions and Lectures in 
Divinity, dogmatical and moral, delivered 
at the royal college at Maynooth in the 
year 1812,” 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald was sure the profes- 
sors of that college were not only willing, 


but anxious to lay such a copy before the | 


House. 

Sir John Newport contended that a com- 
pliance with the motion would only cause 
the table of the House to be encumbered 
with an unwieldy volume and lists of theo- 
logical lectures. He had no objection 
that the private curiosity of the right hon. 
gentleman should be gratified, although 
he thought that he might-have had an 
opportunity to do this while he had filled 


’ the office of one of his Majesty’s secreta- 


ries of state, but he supposed that then the 
right hon. gentleman was too much en- 
gaged in digesting the Nightly Watch 
Bill. He objected to the motion, because 
it would make the House travel out of its 
usualcourse. = , 


cal and moral, 


Maynooth College. [sis 

Mr. Peel thought that the right hy, fm 
baronet, who had often occasion to defeyj 
the tenets of the Roman Catholics, wou im | 
have been happy to have had an opp. 
tunity of acceding to a motion by which 
their tenets might be promulgated ani 
examined. 

Mr. Wynn remarked, that the right ho, 
mover might have as well added, thy 
copies should be required of all the ge. 
mons preached by Roman Catholic priegs 
If, however, only one member wished fy 
the papers, it was sufficient reason why 
the motion should be agreed to. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that as the col. 
lege was maintained by the state, and wa 
for the education of youth in a religion 
which was not that of the state, the Hous 
had surely aright to know the nature of 
the doctrines taught in that college. The 
hon. gentleman who had been pleased to 
observe that it would be as well to move 
for all sermons preached by Roman 
tholic priests, forgot that there was not 
any analogy between the doctrines taught 
in an institution supported by government, 
and the detached sermons of individual 
preachers. 

Lord Castlereagh trusted that what was 
wanted would not be so voluminous af 
some persons seemed to imagine. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if the House 
were told, that because the college of 
Maynooth was supported by government, 
therefore they had a right to know what 
the professors of the college taught and 
preached, it might as well be said that be- 
cause government paid for the support of 
the church of England, it had a right to 
know all that its ministers taught and 
preached. He took the motion as it was 
given, and supposed that it was meant the 
whole lectures delivered in the college: 
really it was more ludicrous than irritating, 
to have a motion made for the production 
of a mass so useless and so unwieldy. -He 
wished the right hon. mover would alter 
his motion, so as to put the college to less 
trouble, and the House to less expence. 

Mr. Abercromby opposed the motion, i 
the shape in which it then was. : 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the motion 
was also unjust, because it required pro- 
fessors to furnish the House with matter 
which it might be their intention to givé 
to the world in the shape of a book. 

Mr. Ryder was inclined to alter the na- 
ture of his motion, and to specify particu 
larly the lectures upon divinity, dogmatt« 


posed it. 
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Lord Desart supported the motion in its 
iginal shape. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that the object 
i, view would be best accomplished by 
ihe motion as originally worded ; and that 
he nature of the motion was such that it 
would meet with the approbation of all 
ihe friends of the Roman Catholics. He 
abjected to calling for particular lectures ; 
the learned body would give the docu- 
nents to the House in the most acceptable 


shape. 

Mr Whitbread proposed, as an amend- 
nent, that the motion should be for the 
heads of the course of lectures. 

Colonel Barry could not agree to this 
amendment, because the House did not 
gant the heads of the lectures, but their 
wbstance. 
After some further debate, the original 
notion was carried. 


Insh MiscetLangous Services.] The 
eport of the Committee of Supply being 
bought up. On the resolution respecting 
he Board of Works being read, 

Sir John Newport said, that if the vote 
tal come before the House at an earlier 
wr of the evening, he should have op- 
This vote was directly in con- 
avention of the agreement respecting the 
lish civil list, of which the inviolability 
ud been so strongly urged, but which 
ai constantly been departed from. The 
nn of 30,0007. the saving from the civil 
it, had been handed over to the privy 
se, while this expence was defrayed 
parliament. The inviolability of this 
«should not be urged therefore against 
uduction of the pension list. 

Mr. Fitzgerald said, that in the King’s 
Ket on'which the Act in question was 
inded, the sum in question was proposed 
accordance to usage ever since the 
Actin question had been passed. 
Mr. Bankes objected to the grant, which 
lit some discussion between general 
lithew, Mr. Fitzgerald, and Mr. Peel, 
agreed to. 

Qn the Resolution for the grant of 
i001, for proclamations in Ireland being 
J. Newport rose to express his sen- 
lmentson this subject, in the course of 
ediscussion of which on a former night 
“had been alluded to. When he came 
Mo office in the spring of 1806, he found 
P estimates prepared by his predecessor, 
Mi he did not think himself to blame 
mitt those circumstances in adopting 


protect him, 
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them ; but supposing himself to have been 


misled in the instance in question, he did 


not think it right that any one who had 
adopted a measure while in office should 
be prevented from profiting by ulterior 
information. If he had been ill-advised 
on the occasion in question, he should ne- 
vertheless now come forward to oppose 
this grant, which had -a pernicious in- 
fluence on the Irish press. From the 
Press, one of the papers encouraged by a 
share of this annual vote, the infamous fa- 
brication against the Catholics, which had 
excited such indignation, had issued. 
General Mathew objected to the vote, 
on account of the influence exercised by 
the money thus granted over the Irish 
press. In one instance, when the editor 
of the Clonmel Herald had voted in favour 
of him (general Mathew) and his colleague, 
Mr. Prittie,-in the election of 1812, the 


proclamations were withdrawn from that. 


paper, and the goods of the proprietor 
sold to satisfy the demands of the govern- 
ment, though the most respectable security 
in the county was offered for its payment. 


To the Dublin Correspondent 400/. per’ 
annum was paid, and the Kilkenny paper: 
having inserted some articles in favour of 


the people, the government desired the 
proprietor to send in his quarterly account, 
which effectually prevented the insertion 
of all such articles. 

Mr. Fitsgerald denied the fact concern- 
ing the Clonmel Herald. When he came 
into office he found that paper among 
others a year and a half in arrear for the 
advertisement duty, and had ordered the 


commissioner to secure the immediate 


payment. He never knew the editor was 
a voter for Tipperary. (Here general 
Mathew said across the House “ durin 
the general election:’”’) If any man dare 
to deny what he had stated as the fact, 
even the walls of parliament should not 
As to what had been said 
by the right hon. baronet, the fact of the 
vote having been proposed during his ad- 
ministration, was he should have thought 
a bar to his objecting to it in the present 
case. 

General Mathew noticed what had fallen 
from the last speaker in strong terms. He 
would not repeat the words of the right 
hon. gentleman. The right hon. gentle- 
man had spoken within, he (general Ma- 
thew) would speak without the walls of 
parliament. 

Lord Castlereagh was satisfied the hon. 


general did not mean seriously to impute - 
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a deliberate untrath to his right hon. 

friend. He hoped therefore he would 

have no objection to state what had fallen 

from him to have proceeded from miscon- 

ception, and he trusted the business would 
no further. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, if he felt that in the 
warmth of debate he had been betrayed 
into any improper expression, would not 
be ashamed to retract; on the contrary, 
he should think such retractation most 
honourable. Having been charged with 
acts of gross corruption, he had repelled 
the accusation by such a statement as he 
had thought would have been satisfactory 
to the hon. general himself, Contrary to 
all parliamentary usage, a doubt had been 
thrown on this his vindication, and he had 
then said that if it was imputed to him 
that he denied what he had done, or done 
what he disavowed, not even the walls of 
parliament would restrain his feelings. He 


_ left it to the House to say whether or not 


he was justified, but till the expression 
which had called forth that whieh had 
fallen from him was retracted, he could 
‘not retract what he had advanced. 
_ Lord Castlereagh said, it had appeared to 
his right hon. friend that a doubt was 
thrown upon what he had offered by the 
hon. general. This, as the hon. general 
could have no wish to impute an untruth 
to the right hon. gentleman, he thought 
he céald have no difficulty in disavow- 
ing it. 
Sir H. Parnell offered a few conciliatory 
observations. 
General Mathew said, what he had stated 


he had stated on the authority of a letter. 


which he had in his pocket ; the writer of 
the letter was ready to come forward to 
prove what he therein advanced. He had 
accused the government of exercising un- 
due, improper, and corrupt influence. 
Whether the right hon. gentleman had a 
right to take it up, it was not for him to 
say. He had preferred the charge against 
the government, and he would stand by it. 

The Speaker said, after such words had 
been used, it was the duty of the House to 
interfere. The course to be pursued in 
such cases was distinctly marked out. It 
was for the House to require of the parties 
@ promise to proceed no farther. He 


_ therefore felt it his duty to call on the 


right hon, gentleman and the hon. general 
to pledge themselves that they would 
carry this business no further. 

Mr. Fitzgerald repeated, that he should 
be willing to retract any indiscreet ex- 


_as it did from one with whom he had bee 
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pression which might have escaped fi, 
him. The expression, however, whig 
had given rise to this conversation, iy 
not retracted, and till that was disavong 
there was no alternative; till then ry 
even the high displeasure of that agen, 
bly should induce him to retract what) 
had said. 

The Speaker said the rules of that Hoy 
were to be held paramount to every py. 
sonal feeling. What arose there my 
end there. He was therefore convingsj 
that neither of the parties. would, fy. 
cause neither ought to refuse to give thy 
pledge which the House had a right tp 
require. He then called upon Mr, fix. 
gerald. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was ready to set any ex 
ample that the House might be entitled, 
expect from him. He had never said ay 
step would be originated on his py 
which was inconsistent with the forms of 
the House. 

Mr. R. Peel hoped the hon, general thi 
would feel it incumbent on him to retracifi po 
the expression he had used, as he coulifii am 
have no wish to impute an untrath to bist im 
right hon. friend. pu 

General Mathew expressed himself th 
ing to conform to the wishes of thé Houegim th 
if the word ¢ dare,’ as used by the rightly th 
hon. gentleman, was stated sot to hava th 
been used in an offensive sense. 

Lord Castlereagh said the word ‘dari pe 
had only been used hypotheticallyifi po 
any one imputed 4 falsehood to the righ wn 
hon. gentleman. The hon. general ni ha 
meaning to do this, must feel the expres me 
sion could not apply to him in an offend pet 
sive sense. hot 

General Mathew repeated, he had only Ch 
meant the charge generally against iad 


‘government. ton 


Mr. Fitzgerald, as the hon. general bagi om 
not meant to impute an untruth to him and 
had no hesitation in saying, not only thal pan 
he hoped the whole business would obs 
obliterated from recollection both im am 


out of the House, but that he should ext fr 
ceedingly lament if ever the subject wal Ch 
again revived, Opi 

General Mathew said he had onljiist 
thought the language of the right hong 
gentleman rather extraordinary, ng 


in habits of private friendship. 
The conversation here dropped; 4 

the remaining Resolutions of the Reps 

were agreed to without discussion. 
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d fon HOUSE OF COMMONS. | Fienced and most gratefully acknowledge, 
Which d have for several years past had missionary 
Ds a Wednesday, April 14. stations in the colonies of the Cape of 


PeriTioN FROM THE Missionary So- | Good Hope, Demerara, Trinidad, To 

qiTY FOR PROMULGATING THE Cunris- | and also on the continent of India, and 
man IN Inpia.] Mr. Whit- | they are willing ta appeal to the gover- 
bread presented a Petition from the trea- | nors presiding over them as to the cha- 
wer, secretaries, directors, aad members | racter and proceedings of their. mission- 
of a certain voluntary society, known by | aries, and as to the conduct of those who 
hename of the Missionary Society, insti- | attend on their instructions ; and that the 
juted in 1795, whose sole object. is to | missionaries sent out by the petitioners, 
read among heathen and other unen- | desirous only of protection, and not seek- 
lightened nations, the knowledge of the | ing to be invested with civil authority, 


not 
assem. 
vhat he 


rY 
must 
winced 
ld, be. 


ve thai Christian religion, setting forth, will not have the power, any more than 
ight om ‘That the inhabitants of the populous | the inclination, to promote Christianity by: 
t. Fiz. regions in India, which form ae important | means of coercion, it would, moreover, be 


portion of the British empire, being in: | inconsistent with their principles, as also 
wied in the most deplorable state of} with their success, which requiresa peace- 
noral darkness, and under the influence of | fal and not a disturbed state of society, 
he most abominable and degrading su-} and that, in the propagation of Chvristi- 
perstitions, have a pre-eminent claim on | anity in India, their missionaries are in- 
the compassionate feelings and benevolent | structed not to excite the prejudices of the 
services of British Christians ; and that} natives by declamations against their su- 
this sympathetic disposition has been | perstitions, but to rely for their success 
powerfully felt throughout the kingdom, | upon the divine blessing attending a can- 
aid plans have been formed, and adequate } did statement of the evidences which sus- 
iustruments and funds provided, for the | tain the Christian religion, of the sacred 
purpose of extending the knowledge of | doctrines, promises, and precepts of which _ 
elf will the Christian religion in India; and that | it principally consists, and on their exem- 
Houegim the charters which have been granted to | plary and blameless lives, attended by 
he rightf™™ the East India Company have previded, | deeds of kindness and good-will to the 
0 hava iat every person desirous of proceeding | natives; and that the petitioners are not - 
‘ Gv and residing in that country, should | merely willing, but very desirous, that the 
previously obtain. a license for that pur-| government both at home and in India 
pose from the directors of that Company ; | should be fully acquainted both with their 
wd that, although this regulation may | principles and their measures, by which it 
have been proper and necessary for com- | will appear that the missionaries receive 
mercial and political purposes, yet the | full instruction on the great Christian 
ftitioners humbly conceive that it was} principles which form good and peaceable 
wt intended to impede the progress of | subjects, and useful members of civil so- 
Christianity, or place under the controul | ciety ; and that the petitioners, being 
the directors a subject so intimately | most firmly attached to the constitution of 
tonected with the moral and intellectual | this country, and ardently desirous of its 
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mst th 


ral hadi ndition of man and his final destiny; | true prosperity, dignity, and perpetuity, 
to him wd that this power, so vested in the Com- | and being convinced that the stability and 
nly thal pany, has unhappily been the occasion of | glory of Christian nations depend on the 
puld 1 ‘structing, in a great degree, the exeeu- | practice of Christian duties, are conscious 
m 04H tion of those benevolent plans which had | that, in endeavouring to diffuse the. prin- 
ald ex fr their object the propagation of the | ciples of Christianity to the utmost extent 
ect Wl Christian religion in India; and that the | of the British dominions and influence, 


pinions which have been expressed, both | they are acting on the purest principles 
4 to the impracticability of attaining this | of patriotism, and rendering the most im- 
thject, and the danger of civil commotion | portant services to their country; and 
Nattempting it, are regarded by the peti-| that, in conformity with these views, the 
loners as founded either in prejudice or | petitioners receive the highest satisfaction 
hisapprehension, and are demonstrated to | from the Resolution of the House, passed 
1; amie erroneons by the evidence of facts; | in the year 1793, viz. * That it is the pe- 
Repo tad that the Missionary Society, through | culiar and bounden duty of the British 
he kindness of the executive government, | legislature to promote, by all just and 
Which they have on all occasions expe-| prudent means, the interests and happi- 
(VOL, XXV.) . (3 G) 
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ness of the inhabitants of the British do- 
minions in India; and that, for these 
ends, such measures ought to be adopted 
as may gradually tend to their advance- 
ment in useful knowledge, and to their 
religious and moral improvement ;’’ and 
therefore they humbly hope, and ear- 
nestly intreat the House, that, in the 
charter intended to be granted to the East 
India Company, such provisions may be 
made as may secure the admission of 
Christian ministers and missionaries into 
India, and their protection there, so long 
as they shall act agreeably to the laws 
and to the duties of good and peaceable 
subjects.” 

In moving that the Petition do lie on 
the table, Mr. Whitbread begged to be 
understood as giving no opinion upon the 
subject. : 


Taomas CroGGON COMMITTED To NEw- 
GATE.] The Serjeant at Arms informed the 
House, that Thomas Croggon had been 
taken into his custody, pursuant to their 
order of yesterday. The Resolution of 
yesterday was then read, “ That Thomas 
Croggon, currier, of Truro, did openly 
and corruptly endeavour to procure the 
return of two persons to serve in parlia- 
ment for the borough of Tregony, by 
means contrary to the right and freedom 
of election, and contrary to the laws and 
Constitution of this realm.” 

The Speaker observed, that, before the 
House proceeded any further, he thought 
it right to inform them, that the Serjeant 
was not in possession of any apartments 
suited to any thing more than a temporary 
custody. The House would, therefore, 
see whether a person of infirm health (such 
as the prisoner was represented to be) 
would not be likely to meet better accom- 
modation in his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate. 

Lord Clive then moved, “ that Thomas 
Croggon be committed to his Majesty’s 
gaol of Newgate.” 

Mr. Protheroe objected to the mode of 
proceeding — by the noble lord, 
which he thought to be an unnecessary 
interference with the province of the com- 
mittee appointed to try the merits of the 
Tregony election. It had been stated 
with great force and effect, that the House 
should not travel out of the report of the 
committees appointed on such occasions. 

Mr. Wynn said, that they were not try- 
ing a question of guilt or innocence. The 
only — for them to consider was, that 
en offence against the privileges of the 
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share, founded upon taking half the pr 


House had been committed by the Bie 
soner, and not against the act, whic 
would be punished by a legal Proceeding 
If the prisoner was in an infirm state ¢f 
health, that circumstance should be proygj 
at the bar by a medical person. 

Mr. Cochrane Johnstone said, that Crog. 
gon had been deranged ; that he wasnoy 
attended by four keepers; and that hi 
life was in danger. He therefore resista4 
his commitment to Newgate. 

The question was then put, and:carried 


Minutes oF EvipENCE TAKEN 
THE CoMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE House oy 
Commons on THE East Inp1a Company 
Arrairs (Continued. J] The House having 
again resolved itself into a Committee, 
the whole House, to take into further con: 


Company, Mr. Lushington in the chair, | 


Colonel Tuomas was ag 
called in, and examined by th 
Committee. The following ay 
the principal points of his evidence 


Do you know what aggregate amount 
of land revenue is taken in the Madras dis 
tricts under the permanent zemindaryo 
mootidary settlement, and what was th 
aggregate amount previous to its introduc 
tion ?—I do not know whether this amoul 
applies to the proportion taken by the go 
vernment, or the amount of the whol 
revenue. 

To the amount of the whole revenue, in 
both cases?—I do not exactly recolled 
the amount of the revenue, in both case 
or in either case ; but I believe that it w 
not much less after the settlement than i 
was before; government, in their owt 


duce, relinquished in favour of the zemin 
dar or farmer, I think, about 15 per cet 
—From the government share of the pro 
duce, not of the gross produce. ' 

Can you state when this permanent sel 
tlement was introduced at Madras, whi 
was the proportion of produce secured t 
the ryot ?—I cannot, but I believe it wé 
from one half to two-thirds of the product 

Do you understand that the situation 
the ryot at Madras was at all bettered by 
the introduction of the permanent settle 
ment ?—In all those districts with which 
am acquainted at Madras, into which the 
permanent ‘settlement was introduced, 
believe the condition of the ryot was 
proved, because his rent was not increas 
in many places it was lowered, and it W 
likewise more certain, 
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the Pts Can the zemindar or mootidar, in your , to be poorer and in a more backward state | 
bic inion, accumulate any considerable | than those districts which have had the 
ceeding roe of wealth under the system de-| benefit of the ryotwar settlement ?—I do 
n state of wribed, and with the small share of the | not know that this is generally the case q 
re proved F dece which you say has been appor- | among the districts permanently settled ; 
| honed to the zemindar, except when he /|I believe that in some of them the rent 
at Crop my be possessed of an extensive estate ? | has been so low, that they are in a better 
‘WashOvE Not unless he is possessed of an extensive | state than the ryotwar districts; in the 
that bi tate; but in cases where he is not only | greater part, however, I believe that the 
i ymindar, but likewise himself the farmer, | reverse is the case. ; 
. Mae may in that case certainly acquire con- | | Whilst this poverty exists generally, is 
arte siderable property. —I believe the greater | it possible, in your opinion, to extend very 
at of the mootidars under the Madras | materially the commercial intercourse be- . 
N BRP frernment are mootidars and ryots, they | tween Great Britain and India?—TI do not 
Louse of mere ryots before they became mootidars, | suppose that the commercial intercourse 
arian and continued so afterwards. between Great Britain and India, can be ; 
pe havin Are the mootidaries under the Madras | very considerably extended, but I do not 
PU; government, extensive or limited ?—They | think that the poverty of the ryots is the 
bee COME ve extensive in some districts ; but I be- | chief cause which prevents it ; [ think that 
ast Indice in those that were last settled, the | that poverty is every day diminishing, 
orth aerage was from 3 to 5,000 pagodas, or | and under a long peace and a settled go- 
1S aguinmmitom 1 to 2,0000. annual rent. vernment, that it will be less felt every 
by Isnot the possession of extensive ze- | year. 
ying ae™mniodaries, under the existing circum-{ Are not the natural habits and disposi- 
videncemstances, manuers and dispositions of the | tions of the people of India such as would . 
miives of India, dangerous to the public | lead them to engage with great zeal and : 
amo" ranquillity >—Extensive zemindaries un. | ardour as well in commercial as in other 
ras di der the management of a military chief | pursuits, were the means of gain.or advan- 
neers we certainly dangerous to the tranquillity | tage open to them ?—The people of India 
Wat the the government; but I imagine that in | are as much a nation of shopkeepers as we 
ntroduH ne all those zemindaries must break up, | are ourselves, they never: lose sight of the 
amu because as there is no right of primogeni- | shop, they carry it into-all their concerns | 
Chee ture, the zemindaries will be divided among | religious and civil; all their holy places ; ‘ 
¢ wholMll the sons of the family. and resorts for pilgrims, are so many fairs 
. fm sit possible for the courts of justice | for the sale of goods of every kind ; reli- 
enut, I ww constituted, effectually to restrain the | gion and trade are in India sister arts, the 
recollet ccesses or oppressions of those great | one is seldom found in any large assembly 
th COS nindars ?—Not of all the great zemin- | without the society of the other: it is this : 
at It We dar, but of the greater part of them. trading disposition of the natives, which 
than HI Does it appear to you probable, that | induces me to think it impossible that any 
cit OW under the existing poverty of the ryots of | European traders can long remain in the 
hepa hdia, and consequent limited demand for | interior of India, and that they must 
dessrexe produce, the cultivation of waste lands | sooner or later all be driven to the coast ; ; 
er CB cn be carried to any considerable extent? | what the European trader eats and drinks 
the pro I have no doubt but that, under the |inone month, would make a very decent 
t set Mesent circumstances of the ryots, if the | mercantile profit for the Hindoo for twelve; 
Rr: hag mand of government is limited, the cul-|they do not therefore meet upon equal 
tee att tivation of waste land may be carried to a | terms, it is like two persons purchasing in 
sere very great extent. the same market, the one paying a high 
ae im "asa modification of those high rates | duty, the other paying none; the extra 
ype oy ofrevenue which have been alluded to, | duty paid by the European is all the dif- 
snr pa" lowering of the land tax, been followed | ference between his own mode of living 
qe by an immediate extension of the agricul- | and that of the Hindoo, it is impossible 
hich lure of the country, and improvement in | therefore that he can long carry on the : 
‘ch thé the condition of the people ?—I can state | competition upon such an unequal footing ; 
wis fom my own nse al that it has|}he may for a time with a large capital 
tlvays been attended with such effects. carry on some new manufacture, or im- 
port » Ate not the districts into which the ze- { prove some old one, such as indigo or 7 
| it we indary or mootidary settlement has been | sugar; the Hindoo will wait till he sees . 
. pMtoduced, generally speaking, considered j the success which follows the undertaking ; 
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. if it is likely to be successful and to be 

rmanent, he will engage in it, and the 
Baropean must quit the field: there can 
be no doubt, I think, that this cause will 
in time operate so as to force all Europeans 
to the sea coast, and I can have little doubt 
but that hereafter, when the Hindoos come 
to correspond directly with the merchants 
in England, that many of the agents now 
settled upon the coast will from the same 
cause, the superior economy and diligence 
of the Hindoo, be obliged to leave India ; 
I do not however think that because those 
merchants cannot maintain their ground 
in the interior, that it is not necessary still 
to protect the natives from Europeans by 
government granting licences, for this 
country is still populous enough, and full 
enough of adventurers, to furnish a few 
hundreds to go out every year to try their 
fortune in India. 

Having stated that the great mass of 
the natives of India are contented with the 
British government; how do you account 
for the disposition of the Musselmen to put 
down the English and that of the Hindoos 
te put down both, which you have stated 
in such decided terms ?—I believe that in 
the answer to the former question in 
speaking of the content of the natives, I 
spoke only of the middling and lower 
classes, I excepted the higher order of 
men who had formerly been employed in 
great situations under the governments; 
those men, I conceive, would be ready to 
introduce any government that would 
enable them to resume their former situa- 
tions, and that even if their own govern- 
ments were re-established, another set of 
men of the same religion would be found 
ready to overthrow them, in order to take 
their places. 

You last night spoke of restricting the 
sens ships going from this country to 

ndia, to the three ‘presidencies, for the 
sale of their outward and purchase of their 
returning cargoes; would it not be at- 
tended with a very serious loss, to a ship 
proceeding from hence to Bombay, to be 
obliged to send for pepper to the Malabar 
‘coast, or to purchase that article in Bom- 
bay, when, by touching on her way to 
England at the ports‘on the Malabar coast 
of Calicut and Anjengo, or others, to which 
the Company’s ships proceed, they might 
receive that pepper on board without the 
risk and expence of conveyance to the 
presidency ?—TI have no doubt but there 
would be a considerable loss, but still I 
think that that commercial loss is not 


be put into competition with the politey 
question of the tranquillity of the county, 
in my answer last night I think I excepie4 
those ports where there were Eur 
garrisons and magistrates to preserve th. 
peace, and if there are any such at Calicy, 
I do not apprehend any danger from y¢, 
sels touching there. | 

You haye mentioned that the e¢ 
trade from India might be greaily jn 
creased, particularly in the article of co, 
ton; might not hemp also be raised jy 
large quantities and of the best quality, 
particularly in the Concan and Salsette) 
—From all the information I have aq 
quired, I believe that hemp might be 
raised in considerable quantity, -both in 
Concan and Salsette. 

Might not coire, for cables and cordage, 
become an advantageous article of com 
merce from India to this country?—There 
is plenty of the tree on the Malabar coast, 
from which the coire is produced; but! 
do not know how far the commerce thight 
he advantageous; I can only speak of the 
produce of the article, what the profit 
would be, I cannot say.—I have under. 
stood that in many cases it is preferted to 
European cordage, on account of its su 
perior elasticity and lightness.—I have 
heard often of ships riding out very strong 
gales with coire cables.—I have heard 
that a coire cable is cheaper and that it 
lasts longer than an European one; but 
the relative prices of the two I do not 
know exactly. 

In proportion as the native population of 
India may, in consequence of their it 
creased habits with the British increased 
and increasing population, depart from 
that character of submission and patience 
with which they bowed to Asiatic despo- 
tism, what effect do you imagine that 
change may have on the tranquillity and 
security of the British empire in India?= 
I apprehend that any change in the man- 
ners of the people, which should make 
them more intractable than they now are, 
will make it more difficult to maintain the 
authority of the government. 


William Roe, esq. one of the chairmen 
of the Board of Customs, ‘was then called 
and examined, at length, by Mr. Adam, 
and by the Committee, as to the probable 
effect of throwing open the India trade, 
with regard ‘to smuggling. He gave 1 
evidence, that there was much less facility 
for smuggling in vessels arriving from 


India to the port of London, than if 
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were allowed to enter the out-ports, A 

eat alteration must take place in the 
etablishments at the out+ports, before 
they could be on an equality with the me- 
tropolis in the prevention of smuggling. 
jt was also more difficult to carry on 
smuggling in the vessels at present em- 
ployed by the East India Company, than 
insuch ships as would be allowed under 
the proposed alterations, 


When Mr. Roe’s examination was con- 
cluded, the Chairman reported progress, 
and asked leave to sit again. 


A Setect CoMMITTEE APPOINTED ON 
me East Inpta Comeany’s Arratrs.] 
The House resumed the adjourned debate 
upon the motion made yesterday, “ That 
in order to facilitate the progress of the 
Committee of the whole House on the af- 
firs of the East India Company, in the 
matters referred to them, a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed for the purpose of 
taking the examination of such witnesses 
as shall be ordered by the House to attend 
the said Committee of the whole House, 
and to report the minutes of such exami- 
nation, from time to time, to the House.” 
Anda Committee was appointed accord- 
ingly, with power to send for persons, 
papers and records; and all who come to 
the Committee are to have voices: five to 
be the quorum ; and the Committee to 
have leave to sit notwithstanding any ad- 
journment of the House. 


On the 15th both Houses adjourned to 
the 27th instant. 


Minutes oF EvmDENCE TAKEN BEFORE 
THE SELECT CoMMITTEE OF THE House oF 
Commons ON THE East InD1a CompPany’s 
Arrairs.] The Select Committee met on 
the 15th of April, and continued their sit- 
tings notwithstanding the adjournment of 
the House. The following will be found 
tobe a correct Abstract of all the material 
Examinations : 


April 15. 
The Right Hon, John Sullivan, in the 


chair, 


Colonel Munro was called in, and exa- 
mined by the Committee as follows : 
The Committee understand you have a 

Wish to explain some part of the evidence 


yougave yesterday before the Cominittee 
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of the whole House ?—I wish to give a ge- 
neral explanation with respect to the eflect 
my evidence may have produced. In the 
course of it I stated the simplicity of the 
mode of life among the Hindoos, and it 
may be inferred from that, that the Hin- 
doos, scarcely expending any thing vpon 
their own subsistence, must have a greater 
overplus of wealth to appropriate to the 
purchase of European commodities, There 
are causes which prevent the accumula- 
tion of wealth among Hindoos, that seem 
to be peculiar to that country; one of 
them is, the law of inheritance to property 
among the Hindoos: by this law all pro« 
perty is divided equally among all the 
sons ; after such division, the property still 
remains in common ; those sons, supposing 
them to be four or five, still remain toge- 
ther under the same roof; it is a kind of 
copartnership. Among the poor class it 
is often dissolved in one or two years, but 
among all the trading and mercantile 
classes, it frequently continues 10, 15, or 
even 50 years; it is not necessary to the 
existence of this co-partnership that they 
should remain together under the same 
roof, or even in the same country, they 
may go out of it and pursue different oc- 
Cupations, some may be bankrupt, some 
may be successful, until a formal dissolu« 
tion, by which each member gives his ac- 
quittance to the other, and takes his share, 
the co-partnership is not dissolved, so that 
it frequently happens, that in a family of 
five brothers, one who has acquired a 
large property is obliged, after a period of 
20 or 30 years, to divide it equally among 
the other four brothers, who are beggars ; 
if the division does not take place during 
the life of the father, it is continued to the 
son, and even to the grandson. I have 
known instances of it after a period of 40 
and even of 50 years. This cause I ap- 
prehend, though it contributes to place all 
the members of an Hindoo family in some 
degree above property, likewise tends to 
prevent the accumulation of such wealth 
in any one person, as to leave him the 
means of making large purchases of any 
foreign commodities.. Even when the 
Hindoo has by a long life of successful in- 
dustry acquired a competency, he has 
many ways of expending his property; 
without making any:demand for European 
articles. Every Hindoo must marry : 
marriage is a most expensive ceremony 
amongst all Hindoos; even among the 
poorest the expence is never less than the 
amount of the savings of'three, four, or five 
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years ; among the richer class, the marriage 
_expence is only measured by the extent of 
their fortunes; men frequently dissipate 
half their property in the course of a few 
days, in a marriage; in marriage the man 
is not always left to his own discretion in 
judging of the extent of the expence to 
which he should go, there are thousands of 
mendicants, brahmins and fakeers, who 
always know when a rich man is to be 
married, and who are as jealous of his ho- 
nour in this respect as he can be himself ; 
it is not left to his own will to limit his ex- 
pence, they assemble in parties of three 
or four hundred, and live with him several 
days, during which he is obliged to distri- 
bute food, clothes, and sometimes money, 
to the whole party. I remember an in- 
stance myself, of a rich shopkeeper, who 
finding his uninvited visitors to come in 
greater numbers than he expected, made 
his escape from them, and came to me for 
protection; he was followed by a small 
party of the guests, who claimed right of 
being guests at his marriage; the shop- 
keeper said he was willing to entertain a 
proper number; he agreed, I think, to 
entertain about 300, the opposite party 
wanted 400, and I believe that there was 
a compromise for 350. Among the other 
sources of expence to the Hindoo, besides 
marriage, are charitable distributions to a 
great extent, on the anniversary of the 
death of several of his ancestors, his father, 
his mother, and several others ; though he 
gives no dinners to his friends, he gives 
dances; the Hindoos are expensive in 
dancing women, in servants, in fine cloths, 
and in horses; all these articles are the 
produce of his own country, and not likely 
‘to be sent from our out-ports. 
_ Upon the occasions you have described, 
have you observed any disposition towards 
the purchase of European articles, either 
for ornament or use ?>—None, except per- 
haps some very small lamps, or some 
pieces of broad cloth, among the most ex- 
pensive. Nor those in any material de- 
gree. 
~ In another part of my evidence, it may 
seem unaccountable, that while so large a 
demand is stated to exist among the popu- 
Jation of Bombay for European articles, 
there should be so little on the continent 
of India: the reason of this I conceive to 
be, that Bombay can gen, | be called an 
Hindoo community ; it is a kind of modern 
Babel inhabited. by foreigners from all 
parts of the globe, Arabs, Greeks, Arme- 
nians, Parsees, and almost every thing but 


Hindoos: if among all the vessels belong, 
ing to the port of London, from 200 ton 
and upwards, we should not find amongal 
the owners the name of one Englishmay 
we should doubt whether London were ay 
English city; among the owners of th 
vessels belonging to the port of Bomba 
there is not the name of a single Hindoo: 
we have Munagee, and Soorabjee, Artas. 
erxes, and Bruce and Fawcett, certaip| 
not Hindoo names. It is said that the 
Hindoo there likewise conforms to the Ey. 
ropean modes of life, followed by Parsees 
and Europeans ; it is possible that he my 
in some instances do so to accommodate bis 
European visitors, but I can have no doubt 
that after the ceremony of the visit is ovér, 
he retires from his lustre-hung-hall to his 
Hindoo family, in their own Hindoo house, 
sprinkled with cow dung and water, The 
influence of the society of Bombay upon 
the continent of India, can have no mor 
effect than that of the island of Heligo 
land. Let any man take a boat at Bon- 
bay and land upon the nearest point upon 
the coast, the Mahratta village of Pan. 
well, he will find every thing unchanged, 
every thing Hindoo. I am likewise com 
vinced that the Hindoo of Bombay, not 
withstanding the fascination of the exam- 
ple of Artaxerxes, and Bruce and Fawcett 
is still a hardened Hindoo. If he comes 
pure from the fire of such a trial, with 
what hope can we expect to corrupt the 
great mass of the population of the conti 
nent of India? If any person leaving Ma 
dras goes to the nearest Hindoo village 
not a mile into the country, he is as muc 
removed from European manners and cus 
toms as if he were in the centre of Hindos 
tan, and as if no European foot had eve 
touched the shores of India. In a forme 
part of my evidence, in speaking of the 
Hindoo women, I mentioned the custom 
of their bathing in public at Europeamg 
stations: this statement may perhap 
leave an unfavourable impression of thei 
demeanour, but there is no man who ha 
been in India but must maintain, that no 
thing can be more modest than their be 
haviour, and that they confide in it, on al 
occasions, for their protection from insult 
and are seldom deceived. It would be nd 
slight praise to the women of any nation 
not even to the ladies of England, to have 
it said, that the correctness of their cor 
duct was not inferior to that of the Brah 
min women, and the Hindoo women © 
the higher classes. 

Haye the goodness to inform the Com 
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nittee what you understand by a zemin- 
dar?—The zemindar seems to have dif- 
frent characters in different parts of 
india; in-some parts of India he is a mili- 
wry chief having no land or farm of his 
own, a kind of petty tributary sovereign, 
who collects his rents from the ryots in the 
me manner as any other sovereign; in 
her parts of India, as he has been con- 
gituted by the permanent settlement, he 
isnot so much a cultivator or a proprietor 
ofthe soil as a farmer of the land tax, and 
he receives from the land tax to govern- 
ment a certain portion, a tenth, sometimes 
nore, sometimes less, for his own sub- 
tistence. 

Have the goodness to explain to the 
(Committee what you understand by a 
nootidar?—From what I have been able 
observe with regard to the mootidars, 
ihey are in some places the ancient here- 
jiary head farmers of the village, who 
jrmerly exercised the profession of 
mers in cultivating land belonging to 
iemselves, and acted in the capacity of 
gilectors of the village rent to govern- 


al-Minent; those mootidars now continue to 


altivate their own farms, and likewise to 
“Mceive, like the great zemindars, a por- 
lin of the government rent of the whole 
"Biilage, or villages (for there are some- 
jimes three or four in one mootar) amount- 
Wig to about 14 or 15 per cent. of the go- 
mmment share of the rent: other mooti- 
Mis are men who never had any con- 
Muction with the cultivation of the coun- 
ty, merchants and adventurers of all 
tnds, who have purchased what is called 
le mootidar’s share, or 15 or 16 per cent. 
the government share of the produce ; 
liey receive this share, and become an- 
merable for the rents of the village, they 
itt proprietors likewise of all the waste 
‘Jind in the village, but are not in general 
ulivators or farmers themselves. 
iW Have the goodness to explain what you 
mierstand by the ryotwar system ?—I 
ull state what I understand to be the 
aciple of the ryotwar system, the de- 
tis will perhaps be too extensive; the 
Muciple of the ryotwar system is, to fix 
ga" sessment upon the whole land of the 
mntry ; this assessment is permanent ; 
Nery ryot, who is likewise a cultivating 
Mprietor of the land which he holds,, is 
paimuitted to hold that land, at a fixed as- 
ment, as long as he pleases; he holds 
Mor ever, without any additional assess- 
Mat; if he occupies any waste or addi- 
‘nul land, he pays the assessment that is 
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fixed upon that land, and’ no more, his — 
rent undergoes no alteration.) 

Do you consider the intervention of a 
zemindar, or a mootidar, necessary for 


conducting the business of the revenue 


with the ryots ?—I think the intervention 
of either of those characters is perfectly 
unnecessary, and that it is upon the whole 
to be lamented ; and that the business of 
the collection of the revenue can best be © 
conducted by the old office established in 
every Hindoo village, held by the person 
called. the potail, who is the head farmer 
of the village, and cultivator himself, and 
likewise the hereditary collector and ma- 
gistrate of the village under all Hindoo 
governments. ) 

Have the goodness to inform the Com- 
mittee what might have been the extent 
of the country, under the denomination of 
the ceded provinces, that was under your 
special management ?—The whole of the 
ceded provinces were under my special 
management ; no geographical survey 
had taken place during the period I was ia 
India, but the number of acres by an agri- 
cultural survey was, I believe, as far as 
my memory serves me, something above 
twelve millions. About two millions of 
acres, was, I believe, in cultivation ; but 
that twelve includes a great deal of land 
which never can be cultivated, rocks, 
jungle, &c. 

Did you find it necessary to lower the 
rate of assessment when you took charge 
of those districts ?—I found it necessary, 
in almost all instances, to lower the rent; 
in others, where it was already low,. to 


keep it at that low rate for several years, 


to enable the country to recover from the 
ravages of war.—The gross amount of the 
rental, I think, in the first instance, was 
lowered in different proportions from 15 
to 20 per cent. below what it had been 
the preceding year under the native go- 
vernment.—About one lack of pagodas 
was the amount of remission. 

During the period of your administra- 
tion, to what extent were you enabled to 
raise it?—I think from about 11 lacks of 
pagodas to 174, or 18.—Part of that in- 
crease arose from raising the lands in cul- 
tivation to the usual rate of assessment 
under the Hindoo governments; the rest 
arose from extended cultivation, amount- 
ing, as far as I can recollect, to about one 
million of acres. 

Have the goodness to state 


what you 
understand by a village in India?—A vil- 
lage in India does not apply to what is 
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commonly called a village in this country, | 
a collection of houses; a village is.a cer- | 
tain portion of country, generally from 
two to four square miles, the boundaries 
of which are unalterable ; whatever ces- 
sions or transfers of country are made in 
the course of war from one power to ano- 
ther, the boundaries of the village remain 
permanent; the ryot considers the village 
as his country, he does not look to the pro- 
vince, or to the country at large, he con- 
siders the village as the little republic in 
which he resides, and lives are very often 
lost in struggles among neighbouring vil- 
jages for a quarter of an acre of land, 
which never has been cultivated, nor ever 
can be cultivated, merely to include it 
within the boundary of one or the other 
village. 
At present the distinction in the military 
services in India is between that of King’s 
and Company’s; do you think that the 
separation of the European from the na- 
tive branch of the Company’s army would 
increase the distinction and jealousy which 
have prevailed between the King’s and 
Company’s officers, as the distinction 


would then be between an European and 
native establishment, as well as between 
the Company’s and King’s services ?—I 


am of opinion that such a separation would 
greatly tend to increase the jealousies and 
differences which have sometimes prevail- 
ed between the King’s and Company’s 
services ; the present distinction is only 
‘between the King’s and Company’s army ; 
the distinction then would be that between 
European army and a native black 
army. The officers of the Company’s 
service, by being excluded from the com- 
mand of armies, seem to have been regard- 
ed asa kind of Indian Roman Catholics, 
and subjected to the disqualification with- 
out having undergone the ceremony of 
‘conversion ; this disqualification, by the 
‘separation of the native from the European 
army, would be unavoidably extended, 
because, as the officers of the native army 
would sink in character, it would be the 
duty of government to exclude them, not 
‘only from the command of armies, but 
‘from the command of divisions and of 
stations, as they could fill them by officers 
of a higher character from the anepenn 
‘branch. The officer of the Indian branch 
of the service, by exclusion from all those 
superior commands, from the emoluments 
of which alone he could have the means 
‘of revisiting Europe, would be deprived 


try; he would relinquish Europe, 
consider India as his home. 
army commanded by officers who hay 
‘no hope of ever returning to E 
would be a most dangerous instrument fy 
effecting the. separation of our India 
possessions from the British empire. | 4g 
not speak of a Company’s army, I thin 
the case applicable to all armies undy 
similar circumstances, and that had ther 
never existed such a body as the Ray 
India Company, had the European anj 
native Indian armies always belonged ty 
the crown, yet had the crown made, 
eomplete separation between the Indian 
and European branch of its army, the 
consequences would have been the same; 
that Indian army would have become dan. 
gerous to the state. 

Might not an European trader, not in 
the Company’s service, be tempted to 
convey capital to India, for the purposs 
of carrying on a speculation in usurious 
contracts er loans?—I think there is no 
doubt that the European trader in such 
eases might be tempted, but the rik 
would be great; he could not recover in 
any court of law.—— I am afraid I have 
not been able to give full answers to the 
| questions put to me on such a variety of 
subjects; I have felt myself incompetent 
to give the answers I would wish to have 
done to all kind of points, embracing the 
quiet habits of the European traders in 
India, the civil wars of the Bengal indigo 
planters, the oppressions of the East India 
Company, and, in short, to questions com- 
prehending almost every subject, from the 
coarse blanket of the Hindoo, to the 
feudal system: I have to thank the Com- 
mittee for their indulgence, and to beg 
pardon for any omissions.—['The witness 
withdrew, 


April 22nd, 23rd and 26th. 


In order to prove the facility which 

ening t $ iverpool, Bristo 
a Hull, to acral trade from Ind 
for smuggling teas into this country 
Gloucester Wilson esq. one of the com 
missioners of the Customs, Robert N 
cholas, esq. chairman of the Board 0 
Commissioners of Excise, and John Vi 
vian, solicitor to the Excise, were ¢x# 
mined. From the evidence of these geng 
tlemen it appeared : 

Ist, That, under the present system, 
smuggling of East India and China a 
ticles is carried on to a very limite 
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amount; that neither the owners of the | 
East India Company’s ships, nor the Com- | 


themselves, lie under the slightest 
suspicion of being concerned in it, but 
that itis solely practised by a few of their 
inferior officers in their privileged invest- 
ment, and that under the penalty of dis- 
mission from the service, if detected ; that, 
with regard to the cargoes of the Com- 
ny’s ships, the revenue upon them is 
collected with the most perfect security, 
on the true value, and without ex- 
pence. 2dly, That under the system pro- 
posed, all these circumstances will pro- 
bably be reversed ; that smuggling will be 
encreased, in the compound ratio of the 
pumber of the ports to be opened, of the 
number of additional and smaller vessels 
engaged in the trade, and the length of 
coasts and rivers at present unprotected 
by revenue establishments, which they 
will have to pass; that the owners of the 
ships and cargoes, as well as their cap- 
tains and officers, will probably be en- 
gaged in illicit traffic, and the revenue on 
their commerce must be collected on an- 
certain or false measures of its value, and 
ata greatly increased expence. 

The following Evidence of John Vivian, 
«sq. solicitor of the Excise, was confirmed 
and strengthened, more or less, by the tes- 
timony of every witness called from the 
several Revenue Boards. 


Joun Vivian, esq. was called in and exa-' 


mined as follows : 


Mr. Jackson.}—You are solicitor, I be- 
lieve, to the Excise?—J am. I have been 
connected with the Excise 27 years. 

-B Considering the extent of the trade and 
the present considerable rate of duties, 
has the smuggling of teas or of East India 
goods, upon the whole, taken place, to 
uy considerable extent, within the last 
year, under the present system of con- 
ducting the East India and China trade? 
if ~l apprehend not to any very considera- 
le extent; it has not come to our know- 
ledge at least. 

_Do you consider it.as great, in propor- 
fion to the quantities brought into legal 
consumption ?—I should apprehend not ; 
tertainly the quantity of tea smuggled of 
io tte years, has by no means been so much 
& it formerly was, 


Can you name any port which, in your 


idgment, would be as safe for the -re- 
em Venue as that of London, for the importa- 
“g “on of East India and Chinese commo- 
dities apprehend none, 
(VOL, ) 


4 
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Is not the amount of Excise duties pay- 
able on East India and Chinese articles to 
the public by the East India Company, 
collected, according to the present syste: 
at a comparatively small expence, an 
with little trouble or risk to government 
in such collection ?—I think it is, at much 
less expence certainly, than it would be 
in any other mode. 

Is:not, in fact, the expence and the risk 
perfectly trifling, compared .with the 
magnitude of the object 71 think it is. 

Can you say about the annual amount 
of the Excise duties paid by the East 
India Company to government ?—] reall 
do not recollect that; the duty on tea 1s 
stated to be about four millions a year, but 
all that will appear by the returns. 

Do you attribute the great degree of | 
safety which you have described, as to so 
large a sum, to the public and open mode 
of sale adopted by the East India Com~ 
pany ?—Ido; and their being of sufficient 
capital to put up the article at what they 
call an “upset price;’”’ individual mer- 
chants must sometimes, I apprehend, be 
so pressed, that it may be advantageous 
to.them even to sell their commodity at 
a loss, for whatever it will fetch; the 
East India Company’s practice is never 
to sell the article that they put up, unless 
the bidding shall exceed that upset price, 
consequently the crown always gets the 
ad valorem duty upon the proper value of 
the article ; if, for instance, a private mer- 
chant should find it convenient to sell his 
tea at 50 per cent loss, it is obvious that 
one half of the revenues would. be lost, 
because the East India Company would 
never sell it: but at again ; I wish to suggest, 
that this answer applies only to the pre- 
sent mode in which the duty is laid at ad 
valorem; but if the duty should be imposed 
as a rative duty, then, from the circum= 
stance of such alteration of the duty, my 
answer will not apply. 

Looking to the publicity of their sales, 
the number of purchasers, foreign and 
British, together with the emulation of 
purchase, is it your opinion that the 
bona fide sale price is ascertained at those 
sales?—-I apprehend there be no 
doubt of it. 

Do officers of the: customs and excise 
attend at those sales, or in what manner 
does government ascertain their real and 
bona fide amount?—I can speak of the 
excise; the same act of parliament regu- 
Jates both revenues; the officers attend 
sales, and take an account of the prices; 
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‘on which the East India Company, at a 
certain time, settles the accuunt and pays 
the excise 90 per cent. upon the sale 
prices; this applies only to tea. 

Give your opinion, supposing the ad 
valoremiuty to remain, and the public mode 
of sale exchanged for private sale at the 


out-ports, whether such a change would 


not extremely endanger the safety of the 
revenue ?—I am of opinion it would: the 
real value ceriainly could not be ascer- 
tained then with the same precision that it 
is now; there would not, I apprehend, be 
the same competition of bidders from all 
parts of the continent and elsewhere, 
who do attend the Company’s sales, 
which great number of bidders, added 
to the upset price, insure, I apprehend, 


‘the goods not selling below the real value 


and in consequence producing to govern- 


ment the full amount of its duty ; should- 


that mode of sale be varied by allowing 
individuals to sell at the out-ports, so far 


“as respects the ad valorem duty, I am sa- 


tisfied the fall amount would not be ob- 
tained, because the goods might, upon 
many occasions, be sold at an inferior 
value; and also would be sold to fewer 
competitors for the purchase: the present 
Company’s sale we know to be a bond fide 
transaction; but if it were to be intrusted 
to individuals, there would be no such se- 
curity; an individual putting up his pri- 
vate property to sale might put in a ficti- 
tious purchaser, just as people do at auc- 
tions; and he might buy in the goods at 
one tenth part of their values and by such 
a juggle, nine tenths of the duties would 
‘be lost ; Ido not know -that the ad valo- 
rem duty is upon piece-goods ; it is a cus- 
toms duty ; but this would apply to every 
article subject to an ad valorem duty. 
Supposing a free trade to India and the 
whole of the islands in the Eastern seas, 
and that the smuggling of tea, was the 
object of the adventurer, in what way, in 
‘your opinion, would he proceed to get it 
into England, Scotland, or Ireland?—Ashe 


“gets in all other smuggled goods ; certainly 


there is nothing particular in tea; he would 
of course, I apprehend, import it from 
‘thence to some place of deposit in a neigh- 
bouring country, either Guernsey, Jersey, 
‘or more —- the neighbouring coast of 
‘France or Holland, whilst the present re- 
striction remains on Guernsey and Jersey 
by the establishment of custom-houses, 
which took place a few years ago; he 
might also procure it through American 
sbips, or other foreign ships coming upon 


the coast, very likely for purposes of genes 
ral merchandize, bringing this asa bye 
adventure, which would be delivered 
out into boats, and smuggied directly on 
shore. 

Supposing under the circumstances of 
a free trade, that smuggling should increase 
would not a great proportion of it probably 
consist in the re-landing of such articles 
as are now prohibited by law in order tg 
protect the British manufacturers, but are 
allowed to be re-exported, supposing a |i. 
cence to export from every out-port}— 
Considering that there would be a greater 
number of ports from whence that expori- 
ation might take place than there is at 
present, it being at present but from one 
port, of course upon the principle that the 
import smuggling might be increased, the 
re-landing smuggling might be increased 
by increasing the number of ports, be. 
cause there would be a greater number of 
objects to require the officers’ attention, 

Is it your opinion, that that description 
of fraud would be increased under such 
circumstances ?—Undoubtedly, the same 
principle applies equally to both. 

Supposing the same amount of East 
India and Chinese articles as is now im- 
ported by the Company in large ships, 
were to be imported by a great number 
of adventurers in ships as small as 350 
tons burthen, what, in your opinion, would 
be the difference with regard to the safety 
of the revenue from such alteration of cir- 
cumstances?—-Any increase in the num: 
ber of ships must of course be followed 
by a correspondent increase of danger of 
smuggling, because one ship or few ships 
are more easily superintended than the 
many ; this isall independent of any pro 
vision that might be made hereafter for 
the increase of the number of officers. 

Do you then think that under such cits 
cumstances, without a very great addition 
to the number of officers, even common 
safety to the revenue could be procured! 
—Certainly not, without a pretty cons 
derable increase in the number of officets 
and the number of revenue cruisers too. 

Do you apprehend that such an opet 
trade from India, without manifests, would 
be one of extreme peril to the revenue? 
—Excessive peril; that I apprehend mus 
be the fundamental principle upon which 
the trade could be permitted at all. 

Is it customary to havea duplicate 
manifests sent from any other part of th 
world ?—Yes, from all places in India for 
British ships, a sworn manifest would | 
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conceive then, become more necessary 
than it is at present; the Company must 
bring home all their goods to the port of 
London, because that is their domicil ; 
and whatever smuggling may have been 
practised out of the Company’s ships, I 
apprehend it has been practised by cap- 
tains and officers of the ships ; and not, in 
general, by the Company themselves: 
but that, perhaps, would be materially 
varied in the hands of individaals, because 
the individual merchants might themselves 
become the smugglers; and that with 
more convenience than a great company, 
which is not so fit an instrument for smug- 
gling, their business being carried on 
through certain formalities,such as written 
orders, resolutions, &c. which must be de- 
livered to their subordinate officers, so that 
agreat number of persons must become 
acquainted with all their proceedings ; 
whereas an individual can manage it by 
intrusting it to a very few only, perhaps 
oly to the captain; another reason is, 
hat a great company has not so cogent a 
motive to smuggle as an individual, because 
the affairs of a great company are con- 
ducted by afew; the profits, however, 
resulting from illicit trade, would not be 
confined to those few, but would be dis- 
iibuted among all the partners of that 
concern. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Are not you aware, that from the shoals 
onthe Welsh coast, and the rocks and 
thoals upon the English, it is impossible 
fora ship of 350 tons burthen coming up 
the Bristol channel to approach either 
hore, till within a few miles of King 
Road, without imminent danger ?—I do 
not know ; Ishould think a ship of 350 tons 
burthen ‘might navigate that channel, and 
muggle as much as she chose; because 
itis not necessary for the ship itself to 
tome into port or to come very near the 
coast, she puts out her goods into boats, 

In the event of the trade to India being 


opened from the out-ports, the trade in |. 


tea being excluded, do you conceive that 
very great risk will not attach to vessels 
ptoceeding from India with tea on board, 
with an intention to land it in the manner 
jou have described, taking the chance of 
meeting the vessel that is to convey the 
itlicle of tea intended to be smuggled to a 
reign depét, it being supposed that the 
aving tea on board will subject the ves- 
tl and cargo to confiscation ?>—There 


will undoubtedly be considerable risk, as 
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there is in all’ smuggling transactions, 
but I apprehend the risk will not be so 
great as to deter many persons from runs 
ning it. 

If a person were disposed to smuggle, 
would it not be more advantageous to him, 
and therefore is he not more likely to 
enter into that transaction with a view to 
his own safety and advantage, in a neutral 
vessel than in a British ship ?—I should 


think not, because it is hardly to be sup- - 


posed that a vessel would be entirel 
freighted from that great distance wit 
contraband goods, part of her cargo only 
will consist of the contraband article. 

Would not the circumstance of the 
other part of the cargo being liable to 
confiscation be a matter which would 
therefore deter any person from. engaging 
in such an adventure?—If I may judge 
from great experience, it would not. 

In the event of a month’s public notice 
in various newspapers for a sale taking 
place at Liverpool, in the article of tea, 
do you suppose it possible that that tea 
could, by any understanding among 
buyers, be disposed of fifty per cent. 
below its value, or to any considerable 
amount below its value?—I certainly 
think it might be disposed of below its 
value; and especially below the value 
which the article fetches under the present 
regulations, because the Company’s sales 
take place at specific seasons of the year ; 
and all the buyers upon the continent are 
as well acquainted with these times and 
seasons as the Company themselves, and 
send over their orders accordingly ; 
whereas, in the other case, I suppose i 
would be intended to leave the time and 
place of sale at the option of the proprietor 
of the merchandize, and if so, I see no 
reason to doubt that it might be so con- 
trived as to sell at a very considerable 
price below the real value; but that the 
thing would not fetch so much money as 
it does under the present regulation I think 
there can be no doubt. 

Have you considered all the various 
modes of collecting duties,-even when 
taken ad valorem ?—It is impossible to say: 
that I have done that, because I came 
here without any sort of preparation; I 
came to offer my genuine sentiments, 
thinking it better, without any preparation. 

Then you have not considered any mode 
of levying ad vu/orem duty, unless by ase 
certaining the value of the commodity by 
public sale ?>—I have never turned my at- 


tention to it, but principles have certainly 
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occurred to'my éxperience that will pos- 
sibly enable me toanswertliat question: we 
are not without examples of that in the re- 
venue, and I remember two remarkable in- 
stances; formerly the daty upon paper, in- 
stead of being arative duty upon the pound 
as it is now, was an ad valorem duty; we 
never could agree upon what was the value 
of the thing, and by way of making the 
Matter less. difficult, it was said it should 
be according to the value at the next 
market town (the paperomills being ge- 
Herally out of towns), and when we came 
to that, we had the greatest possible con- 
trariety of evidence, the officers and the 
witnesses produced by the defendant were 
frequently as wide as east from west. We 
had another remarkable instance in the 
ease of eallicoes about the year 1735, I 
think; Mr. Pitt-was prevailed upon at 
last to repeal the entirely ; it was a 
duty upon callicoes to be ad valorem, and 
the officers and the traders never could 
agree upon the value of the pieces. As 
we have failed in these two instances, I 
should despair of finding any critetion 
more efficacious, upon the present occa- 
sion, than those have been upon the past. 
Do you not think there is considerable 

difference between a manufactured and 
an imported article ?—Certainly not, in 
that respect, because it is a matter of opi- 
nion; in the cases that underwent my exa- 
mination upon those ad valorem duties, I 
had no more doubt of the value of the 
thing, than I had of my own existence ; 
and Iam satisfied it was impossible the 
trader’s aceount of the matter could be 
correct, but yet they did produce such a 
body of evidence upon all occasions, as 
hore us down in the crown’s: evidence, in 
nine eases out of ten. 

- Are you particularly acquainted with 
the river Humber ?—No. 

- You are not therefore aware that there 
are very few landing places in the river 
Humber, even at high water ?—I know 
nothing on the subject; but I never yet 
saw a river where a smuggler would not 
find opportunities of landing, in places 
where other persons would not land ; per- 
haps the river Thames is as impracticable 
as any which can be found. 
. You are unacquainted with the shore, 
whether it is muddy or not?—I allude to 
muddy shores; the Thames furnishes a 
very strong instance of that sort. 

Is not smuggling easier and more prac- 

ticable from small vessels of 350 tons, than 
from large ship’ of from 800 to 900 tons, 


or China ships from 1,400 to 1,600tons}.. 


Certainly the smuggling from smaller shipg 


is more easy than from larger ones, bes 


cause the smaller ships can come into wate 
where the larger ones can never approach, 
_ Could any probable estimate be formed 


of the inersased expences attending: the 


collecting the revenue on the proposed 
changes in the Indian trade, in proportion 
to the expence of collecting the revenug 
in the same trade in its present mode of 
collection ?—An estimate might undoubt, 
edly be made; but the accuracy of that 
estimate perhaps might be very ques 
tionable. 

There could be no doubt that it would 
be very considerably increased }J ap. 
prehend it would be very considerably 
mereased. 

Supposing no alteration to be made in 
the present system, do you conceive that 
a considerable smuggling of tea would 
take place in a time of peace ?—Not 
very materially; I see no reason why 
there should. 

Do: you consider that the circumstanes 
of admitting private ships to the portof 
London, and to some of the out-ports, te 
being prohibited, as before described, 
under the severest penalties of the law, 
that that opening of the trade would pro- 
duce a smuggling of tea in a very consi 
derable degree ?— Ido; because I do not 
apprehend, speaking from past experience, 
that any penalties, however severe, art 
fully competent to the suppression d 
smuggling, where they have an opportn 
nity of getting possession of the article 
all; and the individuals, as I before stated, 
have a much greater motive for smuggling 
and a greater facility of accomplishing 
than great companies have ; because the 
want of instrumentality is in the one cat 
very great, and with respect to individuals 
is always at hand; a merchant need do 
nothing perhaps but confide himself to the 
captain alone of his vessel, and therefor 
he may be under a temptation, which the 

ompany is not. at 

In either case, the duties remainilf 
the same, or being reduced as they a 
now by law to be reduced, do you think 
that the circumstance of admitting p™ 
vate British ships, under the restriction 
before stated, to some of the out-ports 
would add very considerably to the meals 
afforded to the smugglers under the pr 
sent system ?—I do; becaase individ 
merchants, as well as their captains # 


officers, would be tempted to engage ™ 
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40 on the East India Company's Affairs. 
= Hi the smuggling, to which the Company 
ips I have no temptation, of their own pro- 
Des rly. 
ter How are individual merchants, natives, 
ch, We or foreigners, prevented under the present 
ned (system ?—No tea can be brought any 
the I where upon the coast on board any but an 
sed Last India ship. 
tion «Are you aware that any ship but a 
nu¢ Mm British ship, of any burthen, may bring 
of teato any European or American 
Other than a British port, undoubtedly ; 
that ME but the difference is this; I conceive, 
1% Me that ships will not in general come upon 
the neighbouring coast aded entirely with 
vuld HH tea; but they must be ships coming into 
ap« JM the neighbourhood of England, having on 
ably HM board other merchandize, and this only a 
partof the cargo; therefore I have not 
ein Mm cqual apprehensions of smuggling from 
that [MM foreigners that I have from British ships, 
ould MM returning home with lawful merchandize, 
Not smoggling such parts of their cargo as | to m 
why i they can contrive to get out. 

Why is it to be supposed British ships 
ance fm will come with these assorted cargoes, and 
rtof not foreign ships?eA foreign ship, not 
, ter HB bound to this country, will not be so likely 
ibed, Mm to have tea on board asa ship that is re- 
law, MB wing home, unless it is entirely laden 
pro ME with that contraband cargo, which will 
ons Mm tot in general, I apprehend, be the case. 
o not! Do you recollect, that with respect to a 
ence, Mm reign ship, a cargo of tea will not be il- 
» art MB legal until the moment it isattempted to be 
n of Me muggled ?—] am aware of that; but it is 
ort entire cargo, brought for an illicit pur- 
le at HM pose; that lam not so apprehensive of entire 
ated, MB cargoes being brought by foreign vessels 
sling, HMB for the purpose of smuggling, as I am that 
ing t ships belonging to England and returning 


hme, will bring an assorted cargo and 
imuggle out a part of it; indeed, we find 
that to be the case at present, with respect 
to the smuggling of tea, for it is effected 
inthis way; the ship is upon her return 
home with an import cargo; but a super- 
tbundant quantity of merchandize is taken 
® board for the illicit purpose of smug- 
fling ; the Company’s officers, I believe, 
generally do this, not the Company 
themselves, 

Ifa safe and convenient port, situate at 
ihe entrance of the British channel, which 
ight have such legal quays and wharfs 
aud storehouses, as are approved of by the 
tds of excise and customs, could be 
nd, would not you consider the revenue 
hore secure, than by proceeding with the 
hip up channel, liable to all such deten- 


181% 


tions as oceur both in peace and war, by 
anchoring in the Downs, Margate-roads, 
and other situations, previous to her ar- 
rival at her port of delivery ?—Caseris 


paribus, I think it would ; but I should not 


think a port, even at the extremity of the 
coast so safe (Falmouth we will suppose) 
for the revenue, should the trade be laid 
open, as I should conceive the port of 
London to be, should the trade remain 
with the Company, or any other great 
company who have no temptation, nor the 
means of smuggling out the cargo, always 
laying out of consideration the smuggling 
which may be effected by the ships offi- 
cers of their own private adventures, 

Do you consider the difference between. 
a respectable merchant’s house and the - 
Company, as making the difference ?—In 
the revenve I know very little of the re- 
apectability of merchants; we treat all 
merchants alike; I, certainly, accerdin 
experience of merchants, shoul 
not think it safe to expose them to this 
temptation. 

What ground have you for thinking. 
that a merchant of the first respectability 
cannot so well resist the temptation as the 
persons who have the direction of the 
Company ?—For that very principle upon 
which the tenor of my evidence is ground- 
ed; the affairs of a great company must 
always be conducted by a few persons ; 
but the proprietors at large would partici- 
pate in any profits resulting from the 
illicit trade, whereas individuals would put 
the whole of that profit into their own in- 
dividual pockets; I consider that as the 
leading principle which pervades the 
whole of my testimony ; and, in addition 
to that, as I before stated, a great com- 
pany has not the means; they are less 
effectual instruments for smuggling than 
individuals are, because the illicit trade 
must be conducted through an inconve- 
nient system of organigation, founded on 
written resolutions, written orders, &c. 
which must go through a great length of 
formality, and into the hands of a great 
number of persons, by which the scheme 
might become known, and expose the ~ 
projectors to considerable hazard of disco- 
very in the execution. These are the 
fandamental principles of the whole of my 
evidence. 

What would you state as the difference 
between that part of the cargo which does 
not belong to the Company, and that 
which would belong to a merchant in a 
private ship ?—No other difference than 
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this, that the person who does it is certain- 
ly liable to visitation from his employers ; 
that is one reason that may operate’ per- 
haps, in some degree, asa check; whe- 
ther it does or not, is impossible for me to 
say ; Iam afraid not so effectually as it 
ought; but with respect to any thing else, 
Isee no material difference between the 
goods of that private individual, and the 
goods of an individual merchant. 

Does not that constitute a = part of 
the smuggling now existing ?—I believe 
it does; but my apprehension is, that in 
any other mode, not the private adventure 
but the cargo itself would become the sub- 
ject of smuggling, which in the Company’s 
ships I apprehend is not the case, for the 
reasons that I have before assigned: I beg 
to be understood, that I by no means ap- 
prehend that there ever has been a time 
when there has been no smuggling out of 
East India ships, or that the time ever can 
occur when there will be no smuggling 
out of East India ships; I consider it im- 
possible to prevent it entirely ; but if we 
preserve the cargo entire, the private ad- 
ventures are not of so much consequence. 

If a person were disposed to smuggle an 
entire cargo, could not such person, desi- 
rous of engaging in this adventure, em- 
ploy a neutral rather than a British ship, 
with more safety and advantage to him- 
self ?>—That depends upon circumstances ; 
because he might possibly not have the 
same confidence in a neutral that he had 
in a British ship; the neutral might de- 
ceive him, and even run away with his 
cargo; but certainly if a man had confi- 
dence in a neutral, it would be more con- 
venient to him to employ that neutral 
than a British ship, because some of the 
forfeitures that would attach upon a Bri- 
tish ship would not attach upon a neutral, 
unless detected in the very act of smug- 
gling, or of having smuggled ; in which 
case she would be liable to seizure, not- 
withstanding her being a neutral. 

Are you of opinion that any mode of 
collecting the revenue arising from the India 
and China trade can be devised, so simple 
in its execution, at so little expence, so 
little’ exposed to frauds, and so free from 
the objection of increasing cost, from the 
necessity of increasing water-guard and 
officers, as the mode in which that im- 
portant business is now performed at the 
India-house in London am very de- 
cidedly of opinion, that there cannot. 

Are you aware that from the out-ports 


now, and in vessels of very small size, the 


exportation of goods liable to a very heayy 
duty, for home consumption, or upo, 
which a very large drawback has been re. 
ceived, is now allowed ?—I am aware of 
it; and in my opinion it exposes the re. 
venue to so much risk, that nothing byt 
the great accommodation afforded to the 
merchandize of the country could justify 
the measure, 


Sir Cuartes Warre Mater, Bart, 
‘called in, and examined, in substance, 
as follows: 


I have been 28 years in the Company's 
service.—I went to India in 1770, in the 
civil department; asa writer on the Bom 
bay establishment.—Between 1770 ant 
1775, I made an excursion from Bombay, 
for the purpose of obtaining information, 
up the gulph of Persia; we touched aim 


Muscat, Gombroon and Bushire, and fron”! 


thence proceeded to Bussora, where the 
Company have an establishment; afe 
that I visited Surat and Cambay.—I wa, 
after that, appointed resident to the nabob 
of Cambay, a Mahomedan power in the 
gulph of Cambay, and resided there; | 
think, nearly ten years.—There were ww 
other Europeans attached to the residency; 
I had occasional visitors, and during my 
residency, there was an English arny 
came there to the assistance of Ragobah. 

During my residence at Cambay I ha 
been appointed Persian interpreter to the 
settlement of Surat, and in that capacity| 
occasionally resided there; I was likewi# 
appointed to the council of Surat by the 
court of directors, but I did not take my 
seat in that capacity.—On being recall 
from the residency of Cambay, I wasp 
pointed Persian interpreter to the gover 
ment, and private secretary to the governtt 
of Bombay.—Subsequently to that period, 
I was sent on a mission to the Siddee ge 
vernment of JizzeraJessore, likewise call 
Dunda Rajpore.—I think it was in 17% 
that the government-general, then undef 
Mr. Hastings, applied to the governmelh 
at Bombay for its acquiescence in my 
being sent minister plenipotentiary to ty 
court of Poonah.—Subsequent to the trealyia 
of Salbey with the Mabratta states, Mata 
jee Scindiah had been, by one of the st 
pulations of that treaty, made the medi 
tor of all intercourse between the Englit 


government and the Mabratta states: i 


conciliate his approbation of my missiot 
I was ordered to proceed from the westerly 
side of India, to wait upon Madajee Scim 
diah: I accordingly proceeded from'Bos 
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45] 
lay to Surat; from Surat I proceeded 
ycross the peninsula, and joined Madajee 
§cindiah, then in camp at Matura, be- 
jween Delhi and Agra; and after having 
had audiences of him and the king, who 
was likewise in camp there at that time, 
Mr. James Anderson, who was resident 
with Scindiah, procured his approbation 
omy appointment, and I proceeded to 
Calcutta.—On my arrival at Calcutta, sir 
Joho M‘Pherson was in the chair, Mr. 
Hastings having proceeded to Europe ; 
and having received his instructions and 
directions, 1 proceeded from Calcutta to 
Bombay by sea, and from thence to 
Poonah.—I went there in 1786, and re- 
pained till 1797, 

Mr. Impey.}—During so long a resi- 
dence in so many different parts of India, 
hd you not many opportunities of ob- 
wrving and studying the characters of the 
natives of India ?—I certainly had. 

Are you of opinion that they are a 
people peculiarly unchangeable in their 
moners, habits and opinions?—I think 
both Hindoos and Mahomedans are pecu- 
larly attached to their own manners, 
bits and opinions. 

What would be the consequence if 

glishmen, unacquainted with the man- 

es and languages of the natives, were 
etmitted in any great numbers to go into, 
reside in, the interior of the country of 
dia?—I think from the great difference 

{the manners and customs of the natives 

{this country and the natives of that, 

ite would be a probability of great 

iifusion resulting from an indiscriminate 
uetcourse with the people of India.—I 
not see any possibility of the happi- 
iss and peace of the inhabitants of India 
king improved by such an indiscriminate 

Nercourse ; on the contrary,.I think it is 

ty likely that great disturbances might 

and consequently unhappiness re- 
it—The parts of the country that I al- 

Meto are those under the native govern- 

ents, and I presume there would be no 

‘quate means of punishing, but by re- 

ming to the power of the native govern- 
els, or to personal resistance.—I think 


l countries, but that they are greatly 
Netsified by the classification of the na- 
ms of the country into different. sects. 
In the classifications of the natives, 
btcularly Hindoos, to whom I allude, 
Mie are casts, whose hereditary practice 
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it is to devote themselves to the lowest 
occupations of servitude; there is the 
commercial class; there are military 
tribes; there is a priestly tribe: all these 
are characterized,by very striking and 
peculiar traits of manners; as for instance, 
those whose habits of life are servile, are 
extremely submissive; the commercial 
is industrious, thrifty, and likewise, I may 
say, extremely obsequious in his inter- 
course with mankind; the military tribes 
are generally high-minded and irritables 
the brahmin has feelings of his sacerdotal 
character, and is particularly sensible with 
respect to any violation of that character, 
—I think it is very likely, from the: dif- 
ference of the manners of our country- 
men from those of the natives of India, 
that they may unwarily and undesigned] 
be involved in violations of those obser- 
vances which the people of India of those 
different classes may expect.—The touch= 
ing of a brahmin by an European would 
involve the necessity of ablution; the 
passing near the place where they are 
cooking their victuals, and the shade of 
an European falling upon their culinary 
operations and their cookery, would cer- 
tainly be looked. upon as a pollution of the 
food. - 

What would be the consequence of that 
pollution ?—Most likely throwing it away, 
and considerable anger on the part of the 
person who might be so inconvenienced. 
—I have known gentlemen who have 
been in the habit of residing in our own 
settlements, where the submissiveness of 
the natives in general prepares them to - 
expect the same amongst the foreign 
powers, have found a very different re- 
ception on going amongst the natives 
under their own government; I have like- 
wise known two instances, one of which 
was fatal; the first, of a gentleman at 
Poonah, who had recently arrived in the 
country, and having got the command of 
a regular corps in the Peishwa’s service, 
was, on some rash conduct, on his part, — 
towards the minister, who then command- 
ed'the army, on leaving the Durbar tent, 
shot on his way home ; the other instance 
was of a woman, a Mrs, Hall, married I 
believe to an Englishman of that name ; 
but she was certainly a French-woman, 
who had the nominal, command of a corps 
in the Peishwa’s service, and on occasion 
of some haughty treatment of some na- 
tive, was imprisoned in a Hill-Fort, where 
she would probably have been put to 
death, had I not interfered in her behalf; 
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State what the differences are in the 
manners of the natives of Hindostan at 
the presidencies and in the interior of 
India ?—The difference certainly is very 
great.—-There is a difference in their ge- 
neral deportment ; there is a more general 
submissiveness to Europeans; and I sup- 
pose they feel, that from the protection of 
our courts, they may go to a certain de- 
gree of submission, without particular 
bad consequences ultimately resulting ; 
but that not being the case under the na- 
tive governments, irritability once provok- 
ed may be attended with more dangerous 
consequences, than from the anger of aper- 
son who receives ill treatment under our 
own governments.—I certainly think that 
Europeans, before they become acquainted 
with the native character, are more in the 
habit of treating them with disrespect than 
afterwards.—I think that in a country 
where the mass of the population may 
robably be sixty millions; where the 
itish force, including the native army, 
may amount to probably 150,000; where 
the European part of that force may not 
ptobably exceed 25,000 ; our power. must 
mainly depend upon opinion; and in as 
far as the conciliation of that opinion 
must be requisite to our safety, 1 should 
think that putting it to a risk by adding to 
the dangers, an indiscriminate intercourse 
should certainly be avoided.—I think it 
not at all improbable, that in the event of 
an indiscriminate influx of Englishmen, 
which may probably be under some im- 
ressions not friendly to the constituted 
English authorities now in India, both in 
their conduct and in their language, they 
may evince symptoms that would be ra- 
ther derogatory to the dignity of the go- 
vernment there established. I think it. 
but too likely that the natives of that 
country, and the native powers of that 
country, seeing our own countrymen ma- 
nifest a conduct of disrespect to the con- 
stituted authorities there existing, might 
be disposed to prosecute any evil disposi+ 
tions that might be pre-existing. among 
them; at the same time, 1 think it not 
unlikely that indisposition of the natives 
to our countrymen and ‘to our government, 
may be engendered by the observance of 
such language and ‘such conduct in the 
indiscriminate influx of Europeans.-I 
look upon the alliances.that have been re- 
cently formed with the mative powers, to 
have arisen out of the principle of coer- 
cion and ascendancy; and in as far as 


there may be in all governments a desire 
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of regaining independence, I think it ny 
improbable, that if power and Opportunity 
served, they might be incited to take aj, 
vantage of the indisposition previously 
engendered. 

From your observation of the natives 
Hindostan, do you think they have gen, 
rally any want or any desire for the anj 
cles or manufactures of this country }.4 
This question, I humbly conceive, dividg 
itself into two parts ; the first, with tespe 
to the disposition of the native gover, 
ments to encourage the introductions ig 
the second, with respect to the individay 
natives, as to their disposition to receii 
them. With respect to the first pang 
the question, if it is the pleasure of ty 
Committee, I will read to them an extfiy 
of a letter which I had the honour 4 
address to the governor general (lj 
Cornwallis) in 1788, pacticularly on thy 
subject of the disposition of the goven 
ment of the Peishwah to encourage ani 
ditional commercial intercourse: inth 
former part of the letter there is a gene 
statement of the then existing state of 0 
commerce withthe Mahratta governmet 
with tables annexed :—what I shall hay 
the honour of submitting to the Commi 
tee, isthe conclusion from the wholesta 
ment:—“ In concluding this addres, 
shall endeavour, by a slight sketch of th 
genius of this government, as far as itn 
lates to the subject, to meet the-ultimal 
object of your lordship in council, of em 
ling you to form a judgment, how fart 
state of our commercial intercourse mil 
it, as above described, is capable of i 
provement, to the advantage of both’ 
[It may be necessary to inform the Cm 
mittee I did this -in consequence oft 
lordship’s particular desire to increase? 
commerce with the Mahratta countty,# 
to add to the imports of our commoiitié 
I was then minister plenipotentiary tol 
government of Poonah,]— The Pest 
wah’s administration is in every act, mm 
or less, influenced «by that parsiml 
which so invariably and so strongly mis 
the bramin character, while, narrow 
genius, and grasping in its policy, itf 
quently mistakes the mode of gratify 
its ruling passion; averse from, 
bably ignorant of, the systematic ® 
equitable principles. on which alone 
merce can be rendered flourishing, by* 
couraging the industry in) the secim 
and happiness of the subject, its:cbie 
tention seems directed fo .conques® 
depredation, giving employment 
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ip thedesultory military spirit of the Mah- 

ritas, and supplying the state and chief 

dividual bramins with wealth and 
wer. 

«Commerce, but more especially fo- 
ign, less understood, would be more 
sow and precarious in its operation: the 
grangements necessary for its effectual 
protection, are incompatible with that 
spirit of expedience and venality by which 
wery thing is influenced at Poona; they 
yould in some measure trench upon the 
grogant principles of aristocracy, by a 
general diffusion of wealth; and interfere 
with the system of farms, which is univer- 
nily adopted from the smallest branches 
of the customs, to the disposal-of pro- 
yinces; whence the subject, instead of ex- 
periencing the uniform and vigorous pro- 
ection of a wise government, is cruelly sa- 
wificed to the rapacity and oppression of 
the highest bidder. 

«“ The state of the numerous ports of the 
Mahratta empire on the coast of Malabar 
and Guzerat, but more especially the for- 
mer, evinces a spirit hostile to commerce ; 
and I have not a doubt, were its fleet equal 
othe end, but that it would be instantly 
converted to the same predatory purpose 
aisea, as its armies are by Jand ; as it now: 
is against all those whom it can master, 
This, perhaps, is fortunate for us, as pre- 
ening a bar to the admission and rival- 
hip of our European neighbours ; though 
certainly the customs of a single year in 
anellfrequented port, not to mention the 
wumberless advantages of population, &c. 
would greatly exceed the profits of plun- 
tet, after deducting the expence, which 
must be great, in keeping up a number of 
piratieal: vessels, 

“The rich and commereial kingdom of 
Guerat (every town of which is or was 
imiabited by rich Banians, a tribe as at- 
hehed:to commerce as any other tribe of 
Hinddos:to its hereditary pursuits) flourish- 
tinfinitely more by its traffic, even dur- 
wg the violent convulsions of the Mogul 
government previous to the establishment 
the Mahratta power, tham it ever has 
line: that event though time and tran- 
guilty have given ample leisure for doing 
wey the effectof conquest aad the trane- 
fofdominion. 
- “The Moguls, magnificent and osten- 
lations; required every: article of luxury ; 
bwas.and: villages grew out of this spirit: 
the brains and Mahiattas, less refined 

mere parsimonious, are: averse from 


im ignorant af these costly modesiof 
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pence ; hence those towns and cities, de- - 
prived of the cause of their existence, are 
mouldering fast into ruin, and their 
wealthier inhabitants have sunk under, or 
fled from, the rapacity of their new mas- 
ters. 

“In this cause might probably be 
traced the seeds of, the present drooping 
commercial state of all those provinces: of 
Hindostan that have been subjected to the 
Mahratta power; under which the pro- 
vincial monied men, not to mention the 
substantial landholders, have been sub- 
jected to oppressions and exactions; per- 
sonal property has become insecure; in- 
dustry has failed; an aristocratical wealth, 
arising from the soil and the labours of 
the peasantry, has succeeded, which is 
confined to the conquerors, and Poonah 
has become an insatiable sink, into which 
vast treasures have been poured, scarce 
ever again to circulate. 

« This was not the case under the Mo- 
gals; the riches carried annually to Del- 

i, did not stagnate there; the internal 
commerce of the empire, and the spirit of 
the people, gave. full employment to the 
foreign influx of wealth: the productions 
of.each province, and the performances of 
every art, were in high demand ; and the 
pay of the vast armies of the empire kept 
pace in magnificence with every other 
article of expence: hence arose number- 
less channels, through which the wealth 
of the empire was again circulated to its 
extreme branches. 

«The mere accumulation of riches by 
the inhabitants of an empire, is vicious 
and sordid; but much more so, when it 
becomes the sole object of the rulers; @ 
wise legislature studies to make them the 
stimulatives of genius, of science, of agri- 
culture, and. of commerce; to conyert 
them to the consumption of the produce 
of: industry, and. so to arrange them, as 
that the coffers of the state may be reple- 
nished. from the redundance of those of 
the subject; but, my Jord, this system is 
not known.at Poonah. 

_© The fixed and grand source of this. 
state’s revenue, is agriculture; the best, 
perhaps, on. which. a. nation can depend : 
that it hassuch.a revenue, is the necessary 
consequence of possessing. an, immense 
tract of productive domain: that. it is not 


“mere productive, but on the contrary, 


that it labouss| under every 
proceeds from a faulty constitution: 
second, is, i:s'tribute, fixed by various de- 
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dostan: the third, the predatory collec- 
tions of its armies: the fourth, its domestic 


sequestrations ; and the last, its collections 


on the commerce of the empire; which I 
am inclined to think are comparatively 
trifling and insignificant. 

« Poonah is still a large village, to 
which people of all denominations and all 
professions aré now beginning to resort 
from the other ruined parts of Hindostan, 
particularly from the decayed Mogul 
cities. Its reputation for security, since 
the two abortive expeditions from Bom- 
bay, has greatly tended to promote its in- 
crease and population; as the wealthier 
Bramins have, in consequence, begun to 
employ some part of their hidden riches 
in building; which single circumstance 
necessarily gives employment to a great 
number, and a great variety_of artificers, 
as the wants attendant on large buildings 
are endless. 

“The circumstances which are above 
‘enumerated, of the great wealth of the 
Bramins, and the great increase of Poona 
in buildings and inhabitants, must, I 
should imagine, cause a greater demand 
for the articles, which can be furnished 
only from Bombay, than heretofore ; but 
from what I can observe of the present 
genius of this government, I confess that 
I am inclined much to doubt the practi- 
cability of improving or extending our 
commerce, by any extraordinary means 
adopted for that purpose ; and as I believe 
that the common course of causes arising 
from the state of the society has already 
operated its utmost effects, and will con- 
tinue so to do; so do | think, that an en- 
deavour to improve or extend them, would 
rather tend to awaken jealousy and sus- 

icion of our intentions, than to answer 
the liberal end proposed by your lordship 
in council,” 

So far as to the genius of the Mahratta 


government: the next part of the ques- 


tion was, as to the inclination of the na- 
tives to receive European commodities. 
I think there certainly does not appear 
either to exist a want or an inclination, 


‘except amongst rich individuals, at the 


presidencies of our own government: the 
want of inclination seems to be the per- 
manent cause in the manners of the peo- 

le; the deficiency of the means seems to 


‘be a growing evil, from the decrease of 
the in 


ux of specie from Europe, which, 
as far as my information goes, js now con- 
fined to the slender supplies from the 
gulphs of Persia and Arabia; and were 


there any prospect of forcing our many, 
factures, [ humbly presume that, in as fim 
as our native fellow subjects in India ar 
in that relation entitled to the fosterig 
care of government, it could not be wig 
or magnanimous to encroach upon th 
slender means which they possess for theip 
own scanty maintenance, and the pay. 
ment of our revenue. 

I conceive that the general populatioy 
of Hindostan, by that meaning the culj. 
vators of the land, have not the means i 
they had the desire, of purchasing any 
English manufactures.—I do not knoy 
any of our manufactures for which they 
have a particular taste, except for ourfir. 
arms; that indeed is not generals th 
princes who wish to embody regular comp, 
are desirous of getting our fire-arms anf 
our ammunition: there may be, perhay, 
spectacles and a little hard-ware ; Ib 
lieve that nearly comprises any articly 
which I have seen a disposition in themy 
purchase.—There is a tribe of peopled 
Bombay, that are peculiar to the wesien 
side of India, the Parsees; those peopl 
give somewhat into the manners of th 
Europeans; they have no repugnance i 
wine, like the rest of the natives of India; 
and they, as I understand, give into th 
pleasures of the table, and frequently e 
tertain European gentlemen.—It may i 
necessary for the Committee to keep it 
mind, that it is now 15 years since] le 
India; there may, perhaps, have beens 
considerable alteration even in the mu 
ners of the Parsees, since I left India. 

At that time, was there a demanj 
among the richer natives, for the finer and 
more elegant manufactures of Britain; 
elegant guns, pistols, watches, and articla 


of that description?—They certainly wen 


always very acceptable to them, as pte 
sents; but I never understood that they 
were particularly extensive in their pur 
chases of those kinds of articles: 1 hav 
frequently presented them myself, aid 
they have been always very gratefully 1 
ceived. 

Do you think that, in the event of 
free trade, there is any probability of 8 
materially increased sale of the manufac 
tures of this country among the natives 
India?—It may be necessary to observ 
to the Committee, that I have never my: 
self been practically engaged in com 
merce ; “my general view of it has beet 
in my diplomatic situations ; and as far# 
it has been necessary for me to cm 


‘template it in that point of view, 1 nem 
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#53] 
aw that there was a great room for an 
crease of demand for the manufactures 
ofthis country, in-any part of Hindostan 
yith which I have been acquainted. 

Do you think that, under the present 
system, the opulent natives of India 
jave full means of procuring any Euro- 
an articles that they may wish for ?— 
fhe three presidencies of India I look 
yon as emporiums for the whole country 
of Hindostan; and I believe that the 
matives of the whole of the continent of 
Hindustan may have easy communication 
with those presidencies, through the agents 
that are residing at them. 

Did it appear to you, while you were in 
India, that the supply of European com- 
modities carried to the markets, was fully 
qualto the demand on the part of the 
natives ?—I never heard of a deficiency ; 
nor was I, during my residence and during 
my journies in different parts of Hindostan, 
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bem WiMerer applied to for increasing the quan- 
ople aM tities that had been imported. 
vesien™ Arenot the people of India a trading 


people 
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and manufacturing people, that are fully 
ulequate to supply their own mercantile 
wants?—-I conceive them to possess ma- 
nufactures fully equal to the supply of all 
their mercantile wants.—They are cer- 


ly hinly extremely ingenious, docile and in- 
‘ay WME dustrious, and quick in learning such Eu- 
cep INE fopean arts as they find useful to them. 

list In your opinion, was the Company’s 
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or and 
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have 


government, when you were in India, 
adequate to the purposes of enforcing 
good order, and thereby promoting the 
happiness of the natives under our govern- 
mentin India?—I presume that the pre- 
ent prosperous state of the British empire 
inlndia, affords the best answer to that 
question: further I beg leave humbly 
submit, that I think the permanent 
godness and efficiency of any vicarial 
government, must primarily depend upon 
the wisdom and virtue of the power 
whence it emanates; and secondarily on 
the undeviating strictness of its responsi- 
bility to that power; and as from the 


of MM nature of the Company’s organization, I 
‘of 19 should suppose its servants and delegates 
uface further removed from the partialities of 
es of the ruling power, and more exposed to the 
ervé trictest scrutiny of its supremacy; while 
MY*#H othe other hand the same organization 
com temoves all apprehension of that concens 
beet tration of partialities or attachment which 
ar Wi wight tend to internal domestic danger, I 
a unbly presume no delegation of govern- 


Rent.could afford a fairer prospect of effi- 
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ciency over our Indian empire, than. that 
of the East India Company, whose ser- 
vants, if duly cherished, will not cease to 
emulate the great examples that have 
been set them in a Clive ora Hastings. I 
think that the acknowledged and conspi- 
cuous merits of the Company’s civil and 
military servants, in constructing and up 
holding the mighty structure of our Indian 
empire, entitle them to the confidence of 
their King and country.—In as far as the 
exercise of the commercial power of the 
Company has hitherto been blended with 
that of their political, I humbly conceive 
that any interruption in, the structure :of 
that power, might tend t» weaken the ge~ 
neral edifice in the opinion of the natives ; 
used, as they have been, to view it as a 
great whole, inasmuch as it might have a 
tendency to undermine the commercial 
intercourse between the two countries, it 
might certainly injure the interests of this 
nation. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


When you were in India, had you many 
native servants in your establishment, pri- 
vate and public, that were commonly 
dressed in liveries or dresses of European 
cloth, made up according to the fashion of 
the country ?—During my diplomatic 
situation at Poonah, two* companies. of 
sepoys were attached to it; they were 
dressed in European cloths. I was after- 
wards in the adminis‘ration of the govern- 
ment of Bombay ; all the attendants torm- 
ing the retinue of the governor, were 
dressed in English woollens ; I do not res. 
collect that in my personal numerous estae. 
blishment, my servants were dressed in 
European woollens.—I believe the com- 
mon attendants upon the offices, in the chae 
racter of messengers, who are called 
peons or sepoys, were generally dressed. 
in English woollens. 

Do you know whether thase persons. 
were not much pleased with such dresses? 
—In as far as it was a badge of authority 
it certainly was pleasing to them; might 
I judge of its being pleasing to them as a 
matter of habit or dress, 1 should think. 
there was no particular predilection for it. 

Would those persons, in your opinion, 
have preferred comelies, the common ma-. 
nufacture of the country ?—I presume that 
each individual of those men that I have. 
just been describing, would, were he sent 
upon a message in which he was obliged 
to be out during the night, take his comely 


| in addition to his woollen dress. 
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Be pleased to state whether English 
broad-cloth is not commonly used in the 
housings of elephants, camels and horses, 
of the richer natives of the country ?—Un- 
doubfedly it is ; and in addition, it is used 
for their shoes ; among the richer brahmins 
it is likewise used for a kind of surtout, 
with a cape that comes over their heads. 

Are you of opinion that the commercial 
pursuits of the Company tend to raise the 
character of the British nation in India ?— 
I do not conceive that the commercial deal- 
ings of the Company have any particular 
tendency to increase the respect of the 
native princes in India. In as far as it 
connects them more generally with the 
commercial classes in India, I presume it 
may have a tendency to increase its in- 
fluence over those classifications of society. 
Iam rather inclined to think, that in the 
event of any diminution of the powers and 
privileges now exercised by the East India 
Company, coupled with an influx ofa new 
class of Europeans from this country, the 
— result upon the minds of the In- 

an princes might be detrimental to the 
interests of the Company. I think in my 


_ former answer, the general result is that a 


diminution of the influence of the Com- 
pany, by the abolition of its trade, might 
be detrimental to its governmental charac- 
ter; it remains for the Company, in its fi- 
nancial character, to determine, whether 
that diminution of character would be com- 
pensated by saving or avoiding the sup- 


‘posed incurred commercial loss. 


‘Have you observed any considerable 
use made by the natives of India, of the 
metals of this country, such as copper, 
iron, steel, &c.?—The natives of India 
certainly make great use of copper, iron, 
and steel; they have abundance of: iron 
in their own country ; steel they likewise 
have, but in what proportion, or what 
quantity, I cannot pretend to say ; copper 
ig 'in universal use amongst them. There 
are very great ‘iron works in the north of 
India, in the neighbourhood of Gwal- 
lior ; itis now fifteen years since I was in 
that part of the world, and I do not 
exactly recollect the very spot where the 
mines are, but they were in the course of 
my journey to the north of India, and were 
visited, and have been in some measure 
described by a gentleman of iny suite — 
The hatives of India use copper and brass 
vessels for various domestic purposés.— 
I believe that a certain proportion of ves- 
sels of one or the other of those metals is 


almost a necessary part of their domestic 
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utensils, but I cannot speak to the Proper. 
tion between the use of them and earthen 
vessels: I beg incidentally to Mentiog Mis 
that, in their great entertainments, iy 
Hindoos do not use either earthen or meu 
vessels; their plates off of which they ey 
are composed of leaves sewn togethey 
My residence while in India was ehief 
in foreign situations, and during that req, 
dence, I certainly had no opportunitiesg 
observing any particular additional impor 
tation, or use of European articles; iny 
far as the European population at Bomb 
increased, there certainly must have bee 
an additional call for European articles; | 
likewise believe that the Parsees of Bo, 
bay have increased in their demand f& 
European articles. 

Had not the Company formerly a eon 
siderable trade with Sind in the articlesd 
woollens and metals ?—They certainly hai, 
and a commercial residency existed in th 
country of Sind.—I do not know accurately 
how they lost the trade, but I understood 
the withdrawal of the factory to have bea 
from the unsettled state of the country, 

Does not India produce remarkably fing 
grapes, and in great abundance ?—Grape 

believe have been latterly introduced 
upon the island of Bombay; there wew 
grapes grown at Poonah, but not in grea ii 
quantities; greater quantities, I understand 
to have been grown at Aurungabad; | 
am not acquainted with the cultore o 
growth of grapes in any other places 
Doubtless grapes might be produeed 
any extent.—I presume that the soil and 
climate of India might be used to the ev 
tivation of cotton to any extent, Happily 
for this country, and for that part off 
which is charged with the administration 
of India, I do not think that hitherto thew} 
have been any general marks of antipathy 
to the English nation, or its governmesh 
in India, at least none have come withif 
my knowledge; with respect to the it- 
fluence of coercive treaties, and the alliances 
of ascendancy, they have, generally 
speaking, been formed since I left India, 
consequently I cannot be so well qualified 
to speak to the influence of those treatté 
as gentlemen who have had an opportunilly 
of local observation. y 

Are you of opinion, that, considering 
the delicate texture and tenure of the Br 
tish empire in India, which is acknow 
ledged not to depend upon its numeried 
but on its moral force, that is opinton, 
peated indiscretions of British subjects 
Europeans might shake the tranqoillity, 
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»jaot remotely the security, of the Bri- 
‘hempire in India?—J certainly think, 
btthe indiscretions of our countrymen 
India, coupled with the report of various 
roceedings in this country, of meetings, 
nding to diminish their commerce, to 
roach upon their religion, and gene- 
lly evincing a disposition subversive of 
pit present state of society, may have a 
ndency to shake and undermine the 
nicable sentiments of the natives of that 
gantry. 

hi . js not the population of India at 
vent generally submissive, and appa- 
uly contented under the British govern- 
ynt?—Previously to my leaving India, 
saras my situations enabled me to judge, 
wre was a degree of confidence in the 
ive powers towards the Company’s go- 
emment, that was highly creditable to 
a government, and to our country in 
eneral. 

Do you imagine that the Mahomedans, 
of whose hands the power has been 
ken by the British nation, which power 
ty formerly used for the purpose of pil- 
gng and oppressing the Hindoos, are 
qually contented, though apparently sub- 
isive with the Hindoo part of the popu- 


were Mmption?—I think that the mass of the Ma- 
great monetan population being so widely dif- 
retand Mmmved and scattered, can hardly be sup- 
id; 1foed to form one general opinion or sen- 


re orm; but I think that the chieftains and 
Mmrincipal members of the Mahometan part 
ed WHE the society, must certainly feel their 
il ne tent humiliating situation extremely 
ome, 

ppily ME As long as the Hindoo population is 
t of it mtented with the British government, 
ration HP you imagine that any discontents, or 
thee from those discontented Maho- 
pathy Mi@etans, could shake the British empire ?— 
pmest ea isa country of vicissitude and revo- 
withit Mion; I think it not at all improbable 
great genius, some extraordinary 
ances MDI, might arise, that could combine the 
‘ent floating spirit of discontent in the 
thometans into one mass; in which case 
think, notwithstanding the general ami- 
ble disposition of the Hindeos, that spi- 
might be dangerous and difficuit to 
biue—Admitting the hostile spirit to be 


fering Hduced by any indiscretions or viola- 
@ Bri« His of the manners on the part of our 
know I presume that only power 
erieal, ‘ppertunity would be wanting to ef- 


cts ot Bich might have been created. 


‘on the East India Company’s Affaire: 


the suggestions of any indisposition | 


Arm 14, 1813. 
April 27. 


ALEXANDER Fa.conar, esq. was called in, 
The foliowing ts the substance of his 
examination : 


I have served the East India Company 
in all the different departments of the go- 
vernment. I resided in India fer about 
23 years, at the presidency of Madras.—I 
served in the military departinent, as an 
officer of infantry, of artillery, and of cas 
valry; in the civil department, as a reves 
nue, judicial, commercial, political and 


diplomatic servant.—I was appointed by 


the government of Madras, during the pe» 
riod of the late military commotions there, 
to execute the functions of chief secretary 
to the government, and continued in that 
situation, till the termination of those dis« 
sensions.—At that time, I was senior mem- 
ber, and officiating president of the board 
of revenue; to which station I bad attains 
ed through the several gradations of janior, 
second, and senior member, in a course of 
ten years service at that board. About 
the year 1790, I quitted the military for 
the civil service of the Company.—I filled 
the office of Persian translator to the ges 
vernment for the period from 179¢ till 
about the end of 1810; I also filled the 
office, at one time, of Gentoo translator.—« 
I am, in some degree, conversant with the 
Arabic, Persian, and Hindéstannee, the 
Sanserit, and Telinga or Gentoo lam 
guages, 

r. Grant.] From the acquaintance 
which you have acquired with the cha- 
racters, manners, institutions, and preja- 
dices of the natives of India, do you 
prehend that the unlimited admission of 
British subjects to an intercourse with the 
native people, would be favourable either 
to the security of the natives, or to the 
stability of the British government, under 
which they live >—If an unrestrained re- 
sort of European adventurers to India were 
permitted, and an unlimited licence of in- 
tercourse with the inhabitants of India 
granted, I apprehend the measure, besides 
being pregnant with delusive and seduce 
tive schemes of advantage to the advente- 
rers themselves, would also be productive 
of consequences detrimental to the interests 
of the British empire in India, to those of 
the East India Company, and to the tran- 
quillity and happiness of the Indian popu- 
lation. 

In what manner do you conceive that 
the abuses, of which you have spoken, 
would arise, uoder the circumstances sup~ 
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posed tom They would arise from the ex- 
treme dissimilarity in the national charac- 
ter of the people of the respective coun- 
tries, their different customs, manners, re- 
ligions, sentiments, laws, and languages. 
Have you observed in Europeans, either 
from their ignorance of the native usages 
and prejudices, or from an opinion of their 
own personal and national superiority, a 
disposition to insult or domineer over the 
natives ?—A disposition of that nature has 
been generally observed : in the course of 
my experience, I have officially known 
many references to the government, in 
consequence of the dissensions occasioned 
by the imprudent, injudicious interference 
of Europeans with the native population. 
Supposing that the restrictions at pre- 
sent enforced on the admission of Euro- 
ans into the interior of India, without 
[aves abolished, were materially relaxed, 
is it your judgment that such a change of 


- system would involve a proportionate ha- 


zard of the evil consequences described in 
your former answer ?—In whatsoever de- 
gree they were relaxed, it would involve 
the hazards to which I have just now al- 
luded. 
# You are doubtless aware that British 
subjects for offences committed against the 
natives are amenable only to the supreme 
court of judicature, and triable only by a 
jury composed of British subjects, do you 
conceive that it would be practicable or 
expedient to invest the Zillah courts, with 
a criminal cognizance over British subjects 
in general?—British subjects are liable 
only to the supreme court of judicature at 
the presidency for criminal cases; but 
they are liable to the jurisdiction of the 
Zillah courts in civil cases, when the pro- 
og 3 litigated is less than 500 rupees; 

ut I conceive it would be both impracti- 
cable and inexpedient to subject them to 
the trial by a native jury in the Zillah or 
provincial courts. 

Would it in your opinion be practica- 
ble to institute a trial by jury io the 
Zillah or provincial courts, this condition 


- being supposed, that such jury should con- 


sist exclusively of British subjects?—It 
would be impracticable in the Zillah 
courts, there being few or no British 
subjects resident in ‘the situations where 
those courts are established. 

Could British subjects in general be 
made criminally amenable to the courts in 
question as now constituted, without of- 
fence to the rational feelings and preju- 
dices of Englishmen ?—In my opinion they 
could not, 
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Would the frequent exercise of coercig 
over British subjects on the part of naj 
officials, or corps of sepoys, tend to low 
the estimation in which the natives hij 
the British character ?>—It would, 

Supposing that an open trade were g 
blished between this country and India, 94 
that British traders were interdicted fg 
touching at any point of the coasy qj 
India, except at the presidencies o 
garrison towns, or in situations where) 
British government has established soy 
sort of port police, do you conceive ty 
such interdiction would prove effeciyl 
to prevent vessels from touching on oly 
parts of the coast?—There are varg 
creeks and places along each coast of J 
peninsula, besides the ports and play 
at which government have custom q 
police establishments, at which yew 
navigated by European traders mig 
successively touch for the purposes of i 
licit trade, and elude the appointed qj 
tom and police establishments; I mem 
on the Malabar and Coromandel cou 
—British mariners might successfully my 
from those trading vessels, and’ penetni 
into the interior of the country, produc 
various mischiefs, or that those: trading 
vessels might smuggle goods, by méam@ 
touching at those creeks and mouths 
rivers to which I have alluded, 

From your experience are you able 
state, whether the natives of India fu 
nish a considerable demand for the cot 
modities of Europe ?—The demand f 
the commodities of Europe is very sm 
amongst the natives of India--I amit 
aware that it has encreased ; I apprehent 
it has rather diminished of late years= 
am not aware that it has encreased among 
any class of the native population ; aud 
am of opinion, that it is unlikely ever 
encrease beyond the degree in which ™ 
have found it by experience.—I imagin 
that the experience of the East lnii 
Company for a period of about two cet 
turies, and the experience of other nati 
trading to Asia, has afforded ample pr 
of the improbability of increasing 4 
demand beyond its present standard. 

You have stated that the native é 
mand for European commodities has recel 
ly rather declined than otherwise, cat J! 
state the causes of such declension?—I 
Indian population, from their disposition 
habits, and manners, are disinclined to! 
use of European commodities ; they 
also so expensive, that the natives 10 8 
neral have not the means of purchas 
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ym; the markets in India have for 
me time past been overstocked with 
se commodities; the efforts of go- 
wament have, On various occasions, 
ithin my Own experience, been inef- 
egal to procure vend for those com- 
dities; I have known applications, on 
pe part of government, to the native 
wurtsand princes of the country, offering 
hing for their military establishments 
very reasonable terms, at prime cost, 
believe; and I have known those pro- 
mals to be unsuccessful; there are pe- 
pdical sales of those commodities, on 
ry low terms; those sales are ineffectual 
) produce a disposal of many of those 
ticles; the tastes and dispositions of the 
eople of India are, at the present mo- 
ent, the same as we know them to be 
wtibed by the historians who accom- 
pried the expedition of Alexander the 
eat, upwards of two thousand years 
they are the same at the present mo- 
ent, as described by the native annalists 
India, for a period long anterior even to 
at date,-and it appears to me unlikely 
atthey can by any expedient be chang- 
i; the market being overstocked, the 
kmand of the natives has necessarily de- 
peated. 
Do you mean that the native demand 
rimports from this country has declin- 
i in consequence of the Indian markets 
ting already overstocked with European 
mmodities?——I mean that the demand 
tEuropean articles in India, has declin- 
i; I am not aware of any demand by 
tives for articles from this country; I 
be heard of occasional applications, on 
tpart of the native merchants, to the 
pains of Indiamen, for some particular 
icles, but there is no general direct de- 
ud onthe part of the natives-of India, 
ticles from this country. 
the demand which the natives. of 
wid furnish for European commodities, 
nd to encrease in proportion to their 
ts of purchasing those commodities? 
Itdoes not. 
You have stated that many of the na 
Nes have not, in fact, the means of pur- 
using European commodities, is not that 
mk applicable to the great majority 
them?—Jt is; the’ more opulent. of 
M have the means, and if they had the 
"ans without end, they would apply 
“Means to other purposes, than the 
hrchase of European commodities: in 
purchase of horses,’ of: bullocks for 
ploughs, and for the native cars; in 
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the purchase of articles of eastern jewel- . 
lery; in encreasing the number of their 
ladies; in the celebration of their mare 
riage ceremonies, and of the anniversary 
ceremonies of the obsequies of their an- 
cestors, and such purposes; seldom in the 
purchase of articles of European luxury. 

In the settlement of Madras, are the 
superior natives found to imbibe a taste for 
European fashions ?—Only the dubashes, 
or principal native servants of European 
gentlemen. 

Do the dubashes adopt European fashions 
from a wish to please their employers or 
masters ?—Entirely from that impulse. 

Can you state whether the average price 
of agricultural and manovfacturing labour 
in Coromandel, is not incomparably less 
than the average price of labour in this 
country ?—TItis greatly less. - 

Can you state the average price there 
—It varies in agriculture, from the ex. . 
tremes of 6s. to 12s. amonth; amongst 
the different classes of artizans, in various 
proportions from 12s. to 20s. per month 
on an average, as I believeg:i 

You have stated the price of labour to 
be greatly less in India than in this coun- 
try, do you mean to imply, that the 
comforts enjoyed by the labouring classes 
are likewise in the same proportion ?—By 
no means; their comforts are, perhaps, su- 
perior to the comforts of the labouring 
classes in this country; they are propor- 
tionate to their wishes and their wants. 

From the cheapness of labour in India, 
would you infer that the labouring classes. 
are in a state of wretchedness?—Certainly 
not. 

In your judgment, is the simplicity of 
the modes of life prevalent amongst the 
natives of India occasioned by circum- 
stances in the nature of the climate ?>—It is, 
occasioned by physical and peculiar cir- 
cumstances in the climate, and the tempe- 
rament of the people. i 
Do you apprehend that the countries of 
Europe can ever, under any. circume 
stances, be on a great scale manufacturing 
countries, for the bulk of the native Indian 
population ?>—I imagine not. 

To what causes would you ascribe it, 
that the commodities of India can advan= 
tageously enter the markets of Europe,. 
and this against rival commodities brought 
from a much less distance ?—To the ex- 
treme cheapness of Jabour in the manufac~ 
ture of Indian commodities, ) 

On the. supposition that an open trade 
were established between this country. 
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and India, do you conceive that such trade 
would labour under any other difficulties 
in the interior of the country, than those 
resulting from the limited native demand 
for Kuropean commodities ?—I apprehend 
that. it might be occasionally subjected to 
the perils of passing through the countries 
of polygars, zemindars, and independent 
chiefs, who, besides plundering those arti- 
cles, would alsalevy unauthorised rahdarry 
duties on the transit of those commodities 

‘through those tracts of country ; even the 
articles of the trade of the East India Com- 
pany are sometimes not exempted from 
such depredations, and from the unautho- 
rised exaction of those duties. 


Taomas CocksurN, esq. was called in. 
The following is the substance of his 
examination 
© ]was in the civil service of the East- 
India Company, from 1779 to the close of 
1802, under the presidency of Madras. I 
was commissary to the army from 1786 
wntil 1793; and a member of the board 
of revenue from 1793 till the period of 
my departure from India. 


Mr. Jackson.] Had you, in your official 


character, much occasion to correspond 
with native collectors and other officers ?— 
Not. with native officers directly; but 
through the collectors, and I had very 
constant communieations with all classes 
of natives personalty. 

From this degree of personal commu- 
Rication described by you, could you as- 
certain that their manners and opinions 
were of a fixed and unchangeable nature? 
—Judging from all I had read, in respect 
of the religion, manners, and usages of the 
Hindoos, and comparing what had read 
with what I saw when in: India, I should 
think their manners and usages as un- 
changeable as it is possible to suppose the 
manners and usages of any people ean be; 
I think they considered their prejudices 
and habits almost interwoven with their 
existence. 

- Did their religious prejudices seem: to be 
ef a deep and reoted nature?—I have 
stated, that they considered their religious 
prejudices as. interwoven with their exist- 
ence. I believe their civil and religious 
habits are inseparable. 

. Have the natives had reason to complain 
of the conduct of the Cempany’s servants, 
either as tointentional or unintentional vio- 
lation of those rules of respect for their 
eivik or religious prejudices?—I have no 
knowledge of a. general want of attention 
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to their religious and Civil prejudicgs. 
believe it may be 
greatest attention has been paid to they 
by the Company’s servants, civil and mij, 
tary; there can, of course, be no tule 
without exceptions, 

_ Are they not capable of 
offence from persons unacquainted wih 
their usages and customs ?—Many jy. 
stances, I believe, have occurred of that, 
—In many instances J have known thy. 
but I cannot particularize the instances; I 
might go as far back as 1670, when a tej. 
dent at a particular factory got a presen 
of a bull-dog from a captain of g shi 
and went out hunting with it, and the bull. 
dog unluckily fastened upon a cow that 
belonged to a pagoda. 

Have you observed new comers tole 
more liable to offend the. natives, thay 
those who had previously made themselre 
acquainted with the language and ey 
toms of the natives ?—Certainly, they arg 
much more liable to it; they may doi 
frequently without being sensible thatthe 
are committing an offence ; they may g 
near to a man when he is dressing bi 
victuals, which is an offence that wou 
render it necessary to throw away his din 
ner; they may do things without being 
all aware they were committing offences 
—If he passed within that cirele whic 
they draw round the place where they a 
cooking their, food, they would throw 
away, if they were cerrect Hindoos— 
suppose there may be not less then fil 
different sects of Hindoos, that have a 
their peculiar usages, which I am nota 
quainted with particularly ; for I belie 
it would require a life to study thew 
where there are such a vast number 
sects, it is impossible to describe all th 


particular modes by which a Hinds Cima 
might be annoyed by an European, 
was ignorant of those. customs. govern 

Ave such means by which they 
be even unintentionally annoyed, none pender 


ous and various ?—I should conceive the 
to be so. : 
Have you observed among new come 
2 disposition to tyrannize over the mative 
from: any conscious superiority of th 
European ebaracter?—I believe ™ 
very frequently occurred, that persons 0 
their first arrival, are not so considerate 
the natives as they should be. 
Supposing, that in consequence of 
open trade from every port in the unite 
kingdous toevery port. witbin the limits 
the: Company’s chester, a material, 
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of Europeans were to take place into merchant or adventurer. should have leave, 
India, what are your ideas as to the effect | to follow his own merchandize, and super. 
it might have, either upon the general | intend the sale of it?—I am not aware. 
happiness of the natives, or the welfare where a merchant would have occasion to. 
and stability of our Indian empire ?—It is | follow goods, carried from this country, 
yety difficult to say what would be the | into the interior of India; merchants who 
¢icct of it; it would very much depend | traded to India when I was there, found it. 
ypon the regulations made in this country, | most advantageous, I suppose, to carry. 
to prevent the evilthat might arise from it; | their cargoes where the best market was 
and from the execution of such regulations | to be found, namely, the presidencies of, 
inIndia, =~ Madras, Bombay, or Bengal; and there: 
Supposing the influx to be material, | they would find a sale either by retail or 
andthe access thus general, do you ap- | by cargo; but I do not believe that car- 
reliend that such regulations, as you} goes to any extent could be disposed of,. 
a hitherto observed or contemplated, | so as to obtain a return cargo, but at a very 
could be effectual for such restraint ?— | great loss. 
The regulations that existed when I was| Supposing the adventurers should think- 
in India were, I believe, when a ship im-,| it most expedient for themselves to accom- 
ported at any port on the coast where | pany their merchandize_ into the interior, 
there was a master attendant and a custom | do you think it would be politically safe 
house, for the master attendant to send to | to allow them so to do?—If by the ques- 
the ship for a list of passengers, and a list | tion I am to understand an unrestrained 
ofthe crew, describing their countries and | resort into all parts of India, I should con- 
pursuits, before obtaining which, no boat sider it as likely to produce very bad effects ~ 
orany thing else was suffered to land from | on the peace and happiness and comfort, 
the ship; if any of the persons on board | of the natives, and on the English in- 
that ship wished to proceed into the inte- | terests in India; if restraints were im- 
for of the country, it was necessary to | posed, it might not have so prejudicial an 
aply for a passport ;.if on his arrival at | effect. _ : 
the station to which the passport was| Supposing so universal a free trade to- 
granted, he wished to proceed further, a | India as that_ which has been stated, al- 


lew passport must be taken out ; all Eu- | lowing to every person, from every port of 


mpeans travelling without passport were | the United Kingdom, ‘to go with his 
lableto be stopped by. the officers of go- | merchandize to India, whether confined to 
ynment dispersed over the country, and | the three presidencies, and such ports as 
by the inhabitants of the villages who | have garrisons or custom-houses, or whe- 
were rewarded for bringing in straggling | ther allowed to every port within the li- 
Turopeans of any description. mits of the Company’s charter, is it not 
Are there not many ports on either | your opinion, that the number of adven- 
fide of the peninsula, that are not under | turers thus introduced to India must, in 
lieimmediate authority of the Company? | the nature of things, be very consider- 
-On the Coromandel coast, from Cape | able?—I have. already stated, that I do 
Cimorin to Calcutta, every part is under | not believe any great number could, for 
lie’ immediate influence of the Madras | the purposes of trade, go into the interfor 
government, I believe, with the exception | of the ‘country ; and while the laws, 
asmall spot, where there is an inde- | which preclude. Europeans from holding 
pendent polygar, of the name of Tondi- | or renting lands, without the permission 
man, the English influence prevails all | of the governments of India, exist, I can- 
lund his country.—The whole run of the | not perceive a probability of any very 
Malabar coast up to Goa, is, 1 believe, also | great number of Europeans taking up 
der the English government, and sub- | their residence in the interior ; if a great 
fet of course to the regulations of the | number were likely to take up their resi- 
glish government.—To Goa, they are, | dence there, jt would certainly require the 
Ibelieve, subject. to.the Company ; and | utmost vigilance of the government, and 
that, 1 believe there is a small | the strictest execytion of its regulations, 
kact.which is independent of the Com- | to prevent evil consequences arising from 
pany. it.—I should think it very probable, that 
Do you apprehend ‘a free trade capable | tradesmen and artificers travelling through 

eing carried on profitably and effec- | the country, would endeavour to seek 
a either coast of India, unless the | employ with some of those native powers 
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with whom we have connection, or who 
are not immediately connected with us, if 
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man and his family at Madras, which} 
had occasion to call for, for my owninfg, 


very great ertcouragement was held out to | mation: it was obtained for a purpose I 
them ; but under a vigilant execution of | that it was not likely to be undervalye. mm tot 
the regulations, I have already observed, | | this is a statement of expences of the fy. Im eat! 
do not apprehend that many persons of | mily of a labourer, consisting of himsjp i saa! 
that description could obtain a residence in | his wife and five children, the eldest eight 53 | 
the country. years old, and the youngest an infan,. im YisiC 
Do you concur in opinion, that the usual | they amounted in the aggregate to 11), Gy, 
earnings of the great mass of the natives | per annum, in which was incladed, fo 
in such parts of odia with which you are | clothing for the entire family, 17s, and 
best acquainted, are from six to twelve | fraction, for the whole year. - 
shillings per month, or thereabouts?—I| (The witness delivered in the Paper, 
have a statement of expences of a labouring | which was read as follows :} 
Exrences and Earnincs of the Family of a Mapras Lasoursn, consisting of himslf 
his Wife, and 5 Children, the eldest 8 years of age, the youngest an Infant, 3 
Rice 
Per Day. | Per Month. | Per Year, MM Nutt 
NECESSARIES. — 
Pag. Fan, Cash. | Pag. Fan. Cash. Pe 
Rice for the Husband and Wife, at 1} mea- mye Y amon 
sure per Day - 140) Chil 
Curry Suff -|}——15 | — 5 50 
Salt Fish, or Green and Herbs - - -|—-—10}— 3 60 Tam 
Firewood and Bratty - - -| —— 20] — 7 40 
Lamp Oil for the Lamp, and Gingely Oil for Ture 
washing the Heads - 20 | — 7 40 Mus 
Betle Nutsand Tobacco - = 20|}— 7 40 Cum 
Rent of a Veranda or Small Room - ee 
1 Boy of 8 years of age, } measure of Rice -| — — 20 |— 7 40 Men 
4lnfants -  ¢ do. do. —— 30 | — 11 20 
Garl 
2 Man Cloth forayear - - Onic 
1 Turband - do. - Che 
2 Woman Cloth do. 
Cloth for 4 Boys 7 2 560 Boil 
For the Man, at 3 Fanams perday 2 — (11 6 1%) 28 11 70 
For the Woman, at do. 1 — 
For the Boy of 8 years,atZ do. - —= 22 40 
] 
3 22 40 
Page. 
Deduct 1} Months labour for the Man, - 
forcasualties - - - - «+83 
Do. 4° Months labour for the Woman, = 
forcasualties - - - - 
Do. 4 Months labour for the Boy, for £. % d. ie 
| pene 
com 


. 
if 
i 
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April 28, 
Be pleased to proceed in your answer 


earnings of this family, allowing for ca- 
gaalties and non-employment, amounted to 
33 pagodas per annum ; the prices of pro- 
yision at Madras are of course higher than 
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jo the question proposed yesterday ?—The 
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in the interior of the country, and greatly 
higher than in Bengal; and I beg leave 
to hand in the prices of the provisions in- 
cluded in the statement already referred 
to, at the period when it was given to me, 
in 1802, 

[The witness delivered in a Paper, 
which was read, as follows :] 


Taste of the Necessariks of Lirk, generally in use among the Hinpoos: 


i 


a E. B. c. D. 
Per Measure, Per Mercal,| PerGarce, |Per Pallem,| Per Viss, |Per Maund,| PerCandy, 
= to = to = to =to = to 
Ibs. oz. | Ibs. os, ibs. oz. dec, Ibs. oz. Ibs, lbs. 
2 145 | 93 2 9,256 |1 2 | 3 2 25 500 
English, English. English. English. English. Engl sh. English. 
Fans, Ch. Fans. vite, Cath, | Fans. Ch. |Pags. Fans.) ans. 
1 10 9 80 — 
Nutcherry ecescescasee, ~~ 60 6 53 16 70 
14d, | 1s. |£21: 7:0 
Pepper — | 2 |1240] 210] 2 
3d, | Qs. | 17s. 94d. |£17: 12 
Chilly — 5 2 40 |— 20 8 40 
Sth of 54d. | 3s. 6d. |.£3: 11: 12 
Tamarind — ] 60 14 6 10 
Bid, | 2s. 53d. |£2 : 9: 
Turmarick — 72 | 360}— 30] 13 15 
dd, 8d. 5s. 4d. |£4:8 : 104 
Mustard — 2 40 |— 20 8 40 
Sthofid} 54d. | 3s. 11: 1 
Cummin Seeds — — — 15 7 40 95 296 30 
$d. | is. 4d. | 10s, 8d, 1£10: 13; 
Menty 6 3 10 — 25 ll 5 
63d. | 4s. 54d. |£4: 8: 103 
Garlick Il 5 40 44 19 25 
$d. | 113d, | 7s.10d. 16:58 
eee 5 2 40 20 8 40 
| 3s. 63d. |£3: 11: 
Chey — 174 8 60 1 25 31 5 
Ad. | 1s. 63d. 12s. 54d. | £12: 8: 10$ 
Boiled — Q4 14 — 22 48 40 
Sd. | 2s. 119s. 103d. [£19 : 11: 14 


1 Pallem = 1 oz. 25 dr. 

40 Pallem 1 Viss = 3 Ibs. 2 0z. 
8 Viss 1 Maund = 25 Ibs. 

20 Maunds 1 Candy = 500lbs. 
1 Garce = 9,256 lbs. 

400 Mercals = 1 Garce, 

8 Measures = 1 Mercal. 


H. 1 Pagoda=8 Shillings. 
I. 45 Fanams = 1 Pagoda, 
J. 80 Cash=1 Fanam, 


_N. B. The.Cash is a copper coin 37% toa penny, 
coined and sent from England to Iudia. 


In the interior, the price of labour and 
of living must of course be much lower 
than at Madras; I had an opportunity of 
knowing the price of labour in the inte- 
nor, in consequence of my situation at the 
board of revenue, and know that it is much 
lower. I have also a statement of the ex- 
pences and earnings of a middling family, 
composed of six men, a boy of five years 
ofage, and twelve women, in all nineteen 


—~@ Pisons; the person to whom I allude 


was in the situation of a dubash, who 
keeps a hackerry, a carriage used in that 
country, with two bullocks; the whole 
expences of this family amounted per an- 
num to 200/, and a fraction sterling ; of 
which the expence for clothing the whole 
family, for the year, amounted to about 


‘Sal. sterling. 


[The witness delivered in the Paper, 
which was read, as follows :} 
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Expences of @ Mapras middling Hinpoo Famity, of Sir Men, a Boy of 5 years Of og, 


and 12 Women ;—in all 19 Persons. 

30 Mercalls of Rice, at 1 Mercall per day; at 5 Mercalls per Pagoda 
30 Measures of do., at | Measure per day, for the daily Beggars, &c. 

30 do, of Nutcherry, is 3 Mercalls per month; at 8 Mercalls per Pagoda 
3 do. of DollandGreenGram - do + at4don 
-Buzar Expences, such as Ghey, Spices, and Curry Stutf, &c. ball 
500 Billets of Firewood, 2 22 40, Bratty, 22 40 - - - - 
30 Bundles of Beetle, at 1 Bundle per day, at 1 30 each - — 41 20 
4 Viss of Builed Nuts, at 15 Fanams per Viss 1 86 

1 do. of Tobacco = = = — 7 20 


1s. 
9 Measures of Lamp Oil, Fenams 54, Gingely Oil, 1 Measure,7  - 


Sundry Expences in Fanams, and for Vegetables, such as Brinjals, Plan-} . 


HACKERRY EXPENCES, 


Horse Gram for the Two Bullocks : 
90 Measures, at 3 Measures per day, at 8 Mercalls per 
11s, 234. 
Straw, 20 Bundles, at 4 Fanams per Bundle -, - 135 — 
14s, 23d. 
Hackerry Driver’s Pay 1 33 60 
14s, 
1Servant,1 Pagoda’ 1 Washer, 2240 = = 


Cloth for the Men and Women, for a year 
Father and elder Brother’s Anniversaries 


Espences of Pongal Feast - - 


Pag. Fan, 
£2, 
— 33 60 
6s, 


£1: 19:54 

1 22 40 

19s, 


31 34°60 
£12; 14:8 


12) 120( - - 
Per Ann. £48. - + 


Torat Expence for a Month - 


10—— 
£4. 


41 34 60 


£16: 14:2 


TotaL per Ann. - 


per Month. 
£200. 108, 


The dubash is considered as a superior | Are they frequently employed 3% 
sort of person?—A person of the middling | stewards, in taking care of the pecuniaty 
yank, and in ahigher sphere, from his | concerns of the Europeans ?—Yes, 4l- 
keeping a hackerry, and being employed | ways; and are themselves very often 
as an interpreter. The dubashes are em- | merchants. Generally speaking, they are 
ployed as agents, as interpreters, as mer- | persons of medium property; many of 
chants ander Europeans, and in a variety | them, I believe, live more upon salaries 
of shapes, ~ _| and emoluments derived from their ma» 
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ers, than having any property of their 
own; though there are also many of them 
ossessed of considerable property. 

If aggression towards the natives should 
increase in proportion to the number of 
new adventurers, and the difficulties of 
wpealing to the. supreme court remain as 
gatas they are at present, might it not, 
nyour opinion, drive the natives to despair 
srultimate revenge, or disaffection towards 
he British government ?—Of course, in 
portion as occurrences of this nature 
ok place, of oppressions from Europeans 
the natives, so it would naturally in- 
dispose the natives to the British govern- 
meat; but unless it can be supposed that 
yu are speaking of an extreme case, it is 
lificult to believe that it would have any 
immediate effect in producing rebellion ; 
in proportion, however, as the religious 
jabits and usages and customs of the na- 


ay motives for union, so as to at all affect 
the permanency of the British government 
inIndia, so long as the perfect toleration 
viheir religion, their usages, their preju- 
dices, the government of their own fami- 
ls, and security for their persons and 
property, are allowed to them. I believe 
the stability of the British government in 
hdia to depend, principally, upon the 
jwtice and impartiality with which the 
hws are administered, and on complete 
protection, as I have already explained, 
Wing afforded to the natives.—Their 
ileas of the British character must be en- 
rely founded upon the conduct of the 
british government, generally speaking, 
the inhabitants at large; individual in- 
jiries do not, I conceive, make so deep an 
impression upon them. 

If Earopeans were made amenable to 
the native courts, would not that, in your 
pinion, lessen the ideas of the natives 
vith respect to European superiority, and 
tat deference for the European character 
‘hich the natives now appear to: feel 
bwards them ?—The deference to the Eu- 
pean character among the natives of 
lia must be founded, not only on their 
jiysical strength and greater superiority 
understanding, generally speaking, but 
ton the justice which they experience 
fm them: and, if all Europeans who 
kek to reside in the interior of India with 
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the licence of the Company’s government 
and who go there for their own advantage 
and of their own freewill, were to be made 
amenable in all cases, except life and 
death, to the country courts, i mean the 
courts of appeal and of circuit, where Eu- 
ropean judges preside, which courts are 
authorized by the legislature of this coun- 
try, I am of opinion that it would be con- 
sidered by the natives that the English 
acted with justice and impartiality. I 
think that it is one of the greatest evils that 
they can suffer, to be under the necessity 
of seeking justice, as | havelalready eo 4 
at so great a distance. In the explana- 
tion I gave yesterday upon the subject of 
the courts, I believe I omitied to state, 
that all persons employed by the Com- 
pany or by Europeans in India were, by a 
construction of law, not supposed amena- 
ble to the country courts; and when | was 
in Bengal in the year 1802, numerous 
persons who had committed murder, being 
sepoys in the employ of the Company 
and others, were confined, because the 
government under a reference made upon 
that subject, did not feel that they had the 
power to order their execution; and that 
therefore the evils which I have explained 
would be greatly extended unless some 


‘subsequent act, since 1802, has remedied 


the evil. -A reference had been made to 
England upon this subject, which had not 
been answered at the time I left India, 
Another inconvenience, arising out of the 
undefined powers of the supreme courts, 
and those of the country courts, existed 
when I was in Bengal; the courts of sudder 
and foujdarry adawlut at the presidency, 
the former being the chief court of civil, 
and the latter of criminal jurisdiction, 
were not allowed or snpposed to have any 
concurrent jurisdiction in Calcutta; I 
mean, that if the sentence of the court was 
to be executed by a person, having come 
to Calcutta, in regard to whom an appeal 
was made, and a decree had issued, it was 
alleged there was no authority vested in 
the sudder courts to take up such person; 
and I was given to understand, that any 
attempt at such an arrest, if resisted and 
death ensued, would be considered as mur- 
der, and therefore, the only legal mode of 
proceeding in such a case, was to institute 
some other suit in the supreme court, 
thereby adding to the heavy expenses 
which had accumulated in the progress of 
the trial in a zijlah court, in the court of 
appeal or circuit, and in the sudder court, 
Having stated these circumstances on my 
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return from India, lord Cornwallis men- 
tioned them to the chairman of the court 
of directors, and measures were I believe 
adopted, or were about to be adopted, for 
remedying the evils; I mention them 
now, lest that should not have been effec- 
tually done. 

Would not the admission of rival traders 
into India, against the known consent of 
the Company, materially shake their 
weight and consequence in the eyes and 
in the opinion of the natives?—I should 
think an unrestrained admission of Euro- 

eans, under any plea, into the interior of 
India, very destructive to the English in- 
terests in India, and therefore destructive 
to the Company who have the govern- 
ment of India, 

Supposing such admission to be against 
the known consent of the Company, would 
it not iower their weight and consequence 
in the opinion of the natives ?—It would 
make the natives feel that persons had a 
right to go into the interior, without either 
the sanction or consent of the government, 
and naturally give rise to an idea that the 
government had no controul over them; 
and therefore-would, no doubt, very much 
Jessen the respect due to the authorities of 
the governments in India. 

- Would a belief or opinion on the part 
of the natives of colonization by British 
settlers, be to them an acceptable or an 
alarming idea ?—I should, in my own opi- 
nion, consider it pregnant with the most 
baneful consequences; it would utterly 
destroy the confidence of the people of 
India in the faith and justice of the British 
government, who have, in the regulations 
that have been promulgated throughout 
India, solemnly declared, that in all the 
changes made by those regulations, they 
have only in view to secure to the natives 
of India entire freedom of feligion, habits 
and usages, and entire controul in their 
own families, according to the laws of the 
Shaster and Koran; which regulations 
have been so far affirmed, that they have 
been legalized by acts of the legislature of 
this country ; viz. 21st of the King, chap. 
70; 37th chap. 142; and an Act in 1800, 
Supposing a persuasion to take place on 


the part of the natives, that British colo- 


nization were about to take place, what 
consequences do you apprehend from 
such a belief ?—-The consequence ef indis- 

sing them to the British government, 
and of their taking the first opportunity 
of relieving themselves from what they 
would consider their oppressors. 


| 


in the course of your long experience, h 


such European articles as they might! 


Do you apprehend that there jg ,, 
to hope for any materially increased op 
sumption of European articles by the, 
tives?—I do not apprehend, from yj 
appears to be tne usages and habits of 4 
natives, and from the articles they in ge 
ral use, that any great increase of oy 
sumption amongst the natives of Bry 
manufactured articles can be expect 
it is reasonable to suppose that as popy 
tion increases consumption must incregy 
in a certain degree, of such articles 
they may have been in the habit of ys 
but it is very difficult for any man tog 
whether there may not be some artic) 
that may not hereafter be required by j 
natives, though, in my own opinion, 
think there never can be any great exty 
of demand. The wants of the people, 
India are very few; the table of necy 
saries which I have given in, shews wh 
articles are used for their general cm 
sumption; and unless some of the articlam, 
of Europe should enter into the genenim 
consumption of India, I do not think th 
we can expect any great extension of i 
consumption of European articles amon 
them ; but there has been a great incre: 
of consumption of European articles fm 
the Europeans in India and the descent 
ants of Europeans in India, and that wi 
increase in proportion to the increases 
those descriptions of population. 

Can you name any new article which 


been introduced into native consumption 
—I am not aware of any new article; 
believe they have used a few empty be 
tles for the purpose of keeping ghee a 
oil and such things, in addition toafe 
woollen articles; they used very fe 
carriages while I was at Madras, the 
were not above three or four natives wb 
had carriages; they use sometimes a fey 
glasses; the metals of course were used 
iron and copper; but [never was engage@mil 
in trade there, and therefore can onlg@ 
speak generally to those points. 
Have the natives throughout India, a 
far as your knowledge extends, uniforml 
had the means of full and ample supply 


quire under the present system of # 
Company’s trade?—As far as I knowl 
they have had an ample supply of a 
the articles imported by the Compan 
and by individual traders: the only prooy 
that I can offer that these. supplies hav 
been ample, is, that on the 30th of Ap 
1793, it appears that there were i 
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+s warehouses in India imported 
ep Europe to the amount, I be- 
ve, of about 159,0001. unsold, and that 
the 30th of April 1809, there were up- 
ads of one million sterling imported 
ropean goods in the Company’s ware- 
ses unsold; I believe the Company 
i in the intermediate period between 
"93 and 1809, very much increased their 
eoorts from this country; this shows, 
eefore, that consumption did not follow 
e increased export. 
When it has happened that natives have 
ysessed or acquired considerable pro- 
ty, have they directed its expenditure 
mierially towards the purchase of Euro- 
an articles, or in native, or other in- 
algencies Of a different nature ?—In the 
ut of India where I resided, the natives 
merally employed their superfluous 
ath in the expences of the marriages 
their children, in the ceremonies per- 
med on their father’s death; and be- 
ides these, the richer classes of them em- 
py large sums in repairing pagodas ; 
igging tanks, where no water is other- 
ie to be had, for the travellers and the 
ttle; wells for the comfort of travellers; 
houltries, or refectories for their conve- 
ience, where no shelter could be gther- 
ise had; and- for charitable purposes, 
hich every native of any fortune or dis- 
_ BBiction feels it his duty, as it is prescribed 
iy bis religion, to bestow.—I have fre- 
ueatly been at marriages and ceremonials, 
id on such occasions have had an oppor- 
mity of observing some glasses and small 
wires, as matter of ornament; but the 
jiropean articles used on such occasions 
pr the convenience of the Europeans, who 
reinvited to attend, are generally bor- 
wed from the Europeans, their masters, 
others, 
Can you say whether the natives in- 
mtase either in the practice or the capa- 
lity of manufacturing what are called 
articles do not recollect any 
icle in particular of European manufac- 
we that they make, except carriages, 
hich are produced by the native artifi- 
es, employed under the superintendence 
NEuropeans, who make very good car- 
ages; the natives themselves make plate, 
id have done so time immemorial, and 
tty curious workmen they are, as will be 
en by the Tritchinopoly chains exhibited 
this country. 
you think that such articles as are 
erally consumed by Europeans in India, 
Moot by-and-bye be imitated and made 
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by the natives, instructed by European 
artists?—-A great portion of the articles 
that are carried from England to India for 
the consumption of Europeans, are articles. 
of consumption for eating and drinking ; 
broad-cleth cannot be made in India, as it: 
now stands, unless the wool is carried out. 
there for the purpose of making it, the 
wool of that country being, unless very 
far to the northward, too much of a hairy: 
quality to make good broad-cloth. 

Does any other article oecur to you 
which they would not be able to make ?—« 
Iron they can make in any quantity that 
is desired, for they have the best materials: 
for so doing ; steel they make very good; 
copper is to be found there, but not im 
great quantities, at least where the mines 
have been tried they have not been found 
very productive ; there may be many ar~ 
ticles which, if I had possession of an in« 
voice of those articles that are used by Eu 
ropeans in India, I might be able to point 
out: hats they could not manufacture un< 
less instructed by Europeans; if instructed 
by Europeans, there is plenty of hare« 
skins and rabbit-skins to be found in the 
country, from which they might make 
hats; for most of the articles which are 
for the consumption of Europeans, in the 
way of carriages, the materials are to be 
found in India, But it is not in my power 
to state all the articles which the natives 
are or are not competent to manufacture : 
the articles that are in general consump- 
tion in India for Europeans or other per 
sons, are so universally known by those 
that are concerned in the trade, that it 
will be easy for persons in possession of 
that information, to judge what may or. 
may not be manufactured by natives under 
European superintendence.—I think their 
capacity is equal to the making of any 
thing that materials can be found for. 


(Examined by the Committee.,) 


Are you of opinion that separating the 
commercial transactions of British India 
from those hands in whom the civil go« 
vernment may be lodged, would be con~ 
sistent with the interests of the British em- 
pire in India, and of course in Europe?—. 
The magnitude and importance of that 
question would require a consideration 
which I have not been able to give it, so. 
as to answer it with satisfaction to myself ; 
but if my opinion is asked, whether an en- 
tire separation of the Company’s mercan~ 
tile and political character would be a 


ieee of adding to our security in India, 
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or adding to the advantages that are to be 
derived by this country from India, I 
should say, that I do not think the separa- 
tion of the mercantile and political cha- 


racter of the Company is compatible with: 


the successful government, or I might say, 
the maintenance of the English govern- 
ment.in India: when I say the commercial 
character of the Company, I am not aware 
of the evils that arise from their commer- 
cial character, under the regulations and 
Jaws that now exist in India; but I am of 
opinion that a regulated trade that shall 
have that species of freedom, that a man 
shall be able to sail his ship at his own 
times and convenience, would be, in addi- 
tion to the trade of the Company, a great 
advantage toIndia. Ishould suppose that 
the regulations which were established for 
that purpose, under the government of the 
marquis Wellesley, proved that the trade 
was extended, and that individual advan- 
tage kept pace with that of the Company. 
I think it will always be desirable that 
every ship that carries bullion, of what- 
ever nation she may be, should have an 
opportunity of purchasing the produce of 
the country, because India possessing no 


mines, or at least producing very little’ 


either of gold or silver, must depend upon 
foreign commerce to feed the circulation ; 
and if the specie of that country is to be 
exported to Europe, without such imports 
to feed it, the consequences must. be fatal 
to the circulating medium of India. When 
T was at Madras, that subject was very 
often under the consideration of the go- 
vernment and its officers, and I remember 
it was my individual opinion, that a re- 
mission of duties to a certain extent on all 
exports should be allowed to the extent of 
bullion bond fide imported on such ships ; 
and that arose from a pressure which the 
public service and individuals experienced 
from a very great want of specie, without 
the possibility of extending, to any consi- 
derable degree, a paper currency. fe. 

Can you form any opinion of the pro- 
bable proportion Mussulmen bear to the 
Hindoos in point of number, in that part 
of the country with which you have been 
acquainted ‘—That question it is impossi- 
ble to answer without a census being taken ; 
where I have had an opportunity of seeing 
it taken, in the Mysore country, where I 
should have expected more Mussulmen 
than in the Carnatic, I think the propor- 
tion was thirty-eight Hindoos to one Mus- 
sulman ; but that varies precisely in pro- 
portion to the power and number of the 


Mussulmen governments that: existe ; 
different rth of India. 

Do you consider those Mussulmen wi, 
have been put down from offices of powe 
and emolument, equally contented wij 
the British sovereignty as the Hindoos) 
—Certainly not, it is impossible: to: gup. 
pose that men who enjoyed unlimite 
power, office and emolument; 
equally satisfied with the Hindooswhy 
more generally derive greater ad vantages 
from office and emolument under the 
English government, though both enjoy 
as complete protection as it is possible {oy 
men to enjoy where laws have not beeq 
long established, but which time and ¢. 
perience will, no’ doubt, improve’ 
greater perfection. 

Could discontents to any extent amongst 
the Mussulmen produce danger to the 
British sovereignty, as long as the Hin. 
doos are satisfied with the British gover. 
ment?—I have already explained that] 
do not think there is any bond of union 
that could be established among them, to 
induce such an event as is referred to in 
the question, unless under the circum 
stances which I have before stated. 

If the Mussulmen could induce the 
Hindoos to concur with them, would the 
British power be safe ?—If the Mussul. 
men could induce the Hindoo population 
to rise in rebellion against the English 
government, it: is impossible to suppose 
that it would not be a very difficult thing 
for the few Europeans that now hold the 
power in India long to exist ; the exten 
sion of the British power in India, though 
it could not have been gained without the 
aid of a great European force, was yet 
attained principally by the aid of -our 
native subjects. During the war of 
Hyder in the year 1780, 1 knewoof im 
stances of attachment in the native troops 
which it is impossible for me not to men- 
tion; Hyder entered the country with 
an army of 100,000.men; the army 
which we had in the field under sir Eyre 
Coote, amounted to, not more than 8,000 
muskets, of which not 1,000 were Euro 
peans; all the garrisons in the country 
of our own were occupied by a few Eu- 
ropean officers with native troops; Hydet 
offered very high terms to induce them 1 
secede from their duty; they were fre 
quently from 4 to 14 months in arreart 
of pay; they were in some instances T 
duced to the. necessity of disposing ° 
their children to obtain the means of theit 
own subsistence, and also with a view” 
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scare the lives of their children by send - 
ing them to those who had the means of 
feeding them}; at this period there were 
emissaries sent among them for the pur- 
ose of inducing them to swerve from 
their duty ; it was at this period they 
fought the battle of Porto Novo in 1751, 
which without their aid could never have 
been fought ; such attachment to the go- 
yernment whose salt they eat, which is 
their common expression, shews, that if 
they are protected in their religion, their 
privileges, and their family rights, and 
that so long as they are so protected, we 
have nothing to apprehend from any com- 
binations to overset our government. I 
believe they have no attachment to any 
form of political power. 


April 29th. 
The right hon. Jon Suttivan in the chair. 


Cartes Butter, esq. a Member of the 
House, was examined in substance as 
follows : 


Mr. Impey.] How long have you been 
inthe civil service of the East India Com- 
pany ?—About 22 years: 1 was 21 years 
actually resident in India, at the Bengal 
presidency, in the revenue department. 

Are you of opinion that the natives are 
a people peculiarly tenacious of their 
habits and prejudices?—They certainly 
ae, very particularly so. 

In the event of a free trade between 
this country and India, and many English- 
men being permitted to penetrate into the 
interior, is it your opinion that such-per- 
mission would be attended with any, and 
what ill effects, to the peace and happi- 
ness of the natives ?—lI should conceive it 
tobe dangerous; that it’ would be the 
cause of much oppression and persecution 
tothe natives; and that it would be pre- 
judicial to the British name, and conse- 
quently to the British interests. 

Though Europeans are not allowed to 
purchase land, are thev not allowed in 
Bengal to hold land by leases to the ex- 
tent of about 50 begahs?—They are; 
and the same person is allowed to hold 
several detached spots of 50 begahs each. - 

Can you state what is about the average 
rite of those begahs—what is the extent 
ofland they contain ?>—I understand there 
atethree begahs to an acre. 

Have the goodness to state whether 

ose leases are not granted by zemindars? 
~They are; the lease is obtained first by 
the settler, and he sends it to the collector; 
who sends it to the board of revenue, 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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for the sanction of government, for his 
holding bis lands, 


In consequence of this permission, have: 


not Europeans the means of building ha- 
bitations and manufactories, and holding 
them, up in the country as permanent 
property ?—lIt is for the express purpose 
of enabling them to do that, that they 
are allowed, I believe. 


Are there not actually many Europeans 


settled up the country in Bengal, upon 
property of this description, such as in- 
digo manufacturers and others?—A 
siderable number ; I before stated two or 
three; but I would wish to say, that we 
were in the habit of sending up every 
board-day at least one application for 
holding land to that extent. 


Have you actually known such licensed 


Europeans so far misconduct themselves, 
as to make it necessary for the govern- 
ment to send them out of the country? 
—I have had to conduct enquiries some- 
times into the conduct of those gentlemen, 
and I think it occurred to me in two in- 
stances, within the short space of two 


months, to recommend, that two gentle- 
men should be sent out of the district in 


‘| which they had been allowed to reside. 
Those came accidentally under my offi- 
cial knowledge: I had nothing to do with 


the general superintendence of the con- 
duct of those gentlemen, nor with the 
police of the country; but when any 
question arose, whether an European held 
lands directly or indirectly, such questions 
were referred to the board of revenue for 
report; and in the two instances I have 
alluded to, the evidence of their oppres- 
sion of the ryots was so very strong, that 
though I do not know it actually came 
within the scope of our duty to recom. 
mend their removal, yet we did as much, 
which was, to suggest to the government, 
whether they were fit persons to be al- 
lowed to reside in the districts. 

In the event of a free trade, if many 
persons, even with licences, were per- 
mitted to go into the interior of the coun- 


ftry, do you not think the evil which has: 


already arisen from the misconduct of 
licensed persons in Bengal, would be pro~ 
bably very much increased ?—Certainly,: 
Ido; Iam very apprehensive of a number: 
of Europeans settling in the interior; I 
have heard a great deal of oppressions 
committed by them, and I feei rather: 
strongly on that subject against the mea-’ 
sure; a number, of Europeans in the- 
country would considerably tend to in-, 
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crease the evil, because I think those 
oppressions were generally occasioned by 
the quarrels of those Europeans amongst 
themselves, and indeed they generally 
came to light from the quarrels of the Eu- 
ropeans; the natives were not much in 
the habit, at least to my knowledge, of 
bringing complaints against Europeans ; 
they were afraid; I only speak from my 
knowledge as a member of the board of 
revenue. 

Are you then of opinion, that they are 
likely tosustain considerable injury rather 
than complain against Englishmen ?—In 
the cases that I have known, as I have said 
before, the complaints were generally 
made known in consequence of some 
quarrel between Europeans: I therefore 
suppose that the natives were not in the 
habit of complaining: upon light occa- 
sions, certainly not: but a magistrate can 
speak much better to that than I can; I 
have never been a magistrate. 

Are you of opinion, that if oppressions 
of the nature above stated, took place in 
many instances, they might create such a 
discontent among the native population, 
as would be dangerous to the stability of 
our government in India?—If in many 
instances they took place, I should think 
that danger mightensue; but it would be 
a considerable number of instances before 
there was any actual danger to our empire. 

Supposing an unlimited influx of British 
subjects were allowed inte the three pre- 
sidencies, but under an absolute restric- 
tion from penetrating into the interior, is 
it your opinion that such restriction would 
prove effectual to prevent persons getting 
into the interior ?—If I were to answer 
that theoretically, I should say, that I 
should syppose government could easily 
prevent it. But judging from what I have 
constantly seen, | do think it would be 
very difficult indeed to prevent it. The 
prohibitions against Europeans entering 
into the interior are at present very strong, 
but somehow or other they do contrive to 
get into the interior, and actually do 
aettle there. In short, I conceive that it 
much more depends upon the individual 
character of the magistrate than upon any 

neral laws which government can lay 

wn. An active magistrate will cer- 
tainly prevent Europeans from entering 
into the interior, and also will keep them 
from doing any gross acts of injustice 
while they are there; but in our service, 
asin other parts of the world, there are 
persons sometimes appointed to offices 
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who are not competent to them; an4; 
such cases, the Europeans often do compi, 
great mischief, 

In your opinion, would a free 
with India produce any materially jg, 
creased demand among the natives 
European commodities ?—I should 
think not; as far as I can judge of th 
natives their wants are very few, and thoy 
very easily satisfied, and where that isth 
case, with regard to the natural wants, | 
think they very seldom have many api 
ficial wants. 

Have the mass of the population in thy 
Bengal provinces, either the desire or the 
means of purchasing British commodities) 
—I do not know what their desire may be; 
they certainly have not the means; and 
I should not suppave they have much th 
desire, because they are content, as hav 
before said, with gratifying those few 
natural wants that they have. 

Do you think that the more opulent 
natives in the Bengal provinces have any 
great wish or taste for such articles, mean 
ing European articles ?—I think “very 
little; as far as I have seen, they havea 
few articles of glass ware, lustres, and thos 
things; but I recollect, in the case of onp 
very opulent man that they were very 
trumpery kind of articles, and I should 
doubt very much their having been 
bought actually at a shop; I should rather 
think that they were bought at the auction 
of an English gentleman, 

Do the native domestics of Europeans 
adopt, in any degree, European habits? 
None that I recollect. 

Does the supply of European articles in 
India, according to the present system of 
trade, appear to you to be fully equal to 
the demand of the natives ?—Certainly, | 
should suppose so, I have generally seet 
the bazars full of those articles which the 
natives ever use. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Can you form an opinion what the 
effect of separating the commercial trat 
sactions of British India from those hands, 
whoever they may be, in which the futors 
government of the country may be lodged, 
woukt be, whether consistent with the iD 
terests of the British empire in India and 
in Europe ?—That is a very general ques 
tion; 1 conceive that it would be pre 
sumption in me to answer that by a plait 
yes or no, when so many intelligent per 
sons difler upon the question; of cours 
every one who has heard the Indian quet 
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‘in discussed, mast have formed some 
gpinion upon it; and all can say upon 
that is, that I am against the separation. 
+i Do you think that, practically, merely 
Y lM power in the government of India to re- 
VeS {op move individuals who may go there under 
rather a parlianrentary enactment, would be suf- 
i tthe fcient without a positive direction in the 
4 tho act of parliament, that any transgression 
any grevasion of an order from government 
ants | by any European, should ipso facto be fol- 
YM wed by being sent out of the country, 
F abject to the remission of that penalty by 
ta th the government of India?—I think, that 
eee ary thing which would tend to take away 
_ the odium to which government is sub- 
™ bs jected from the exercise of that very ne- 
oes eessary power would be highly desirable. 
Ih *M Are there not tradesmen at Calcutta of 
descriptions, such as coach-makers, 
fen cabinet-makers, upholsterers, workers in 
pulent metals, persons employed in casting or 
making glass bottles, tanning leather, 
making accoutrements, harness, and all 
wticles for which tanned leather is 
are. wanted, shoemakers and taylors?—-I be- 
mi lieve, generally, there are all those that 

of on ve been described. 
tie Has not the consequence of this been 


tohave already lessened exceedingly the 
importation of those articles that formerly 
obtained vend at Calcutta?—In most in- 
stances, I conceive, if not in all. 
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Joun Srracey, esq. was called in, and 
examined as follows: 


Mr. Grani.] How long, and in what 
capacities, have you served the East India 
Company ?—Between 14 and 15 years, in 
diffrent departments ; some time in the 
judicial department, and the rest as under 
secretary to government. On the Bengal 
etablishment.—I was in the district of 
Tirhoot, in the province of Behar; and at 
Momensing,in the district of Dacca; and 
at Cawnpoor, in the ceded provinces, 

From your experience, can you state, 
Bvhether, under the system of the Com- 
et the great mass of the natives of 
ndia live in a state of comfort and con- 
tentment ?—-I certainly think they do, in 
tery respect. 

ith reference to ‘the climate in which 
they live, are. they comfortably lodged, 
fj &d, and clothed ?—Speaking of them as a 
people in general, and according to their 
tabits and customs, I consider the natives 
0 be as well, as happy, and as contented 
#&any set of people in the world. 
Were the trade to India laid open, and 
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British subjects permitted freely, or at least 
in greatly increased numbers, to pervade 
the interior of the country, would such an 
event, in your apprehension, tend to distarb 
the comfort and contentedness which you 
have described, or the reverse ?—Firom 
the different instances I have known, I am 
certainly of optvion, that great distur- 
bances would be excited amongst the na- 
tives by the Europeans, who wookd, in 
all probability, be guilty of the greatest 
excesses. 

Is that opinion founded upon 
cific experience >—Several different in- 
stances have occurred, both with Euro- 
peans out of the Compamy’s service, and 
those in the Company’s service, and also 
in the King’s service —While in Tirkoot, 
I think there were two gentlemen, at dif- 
ferent times, tried im Caleutta for maf. 
treating the natives; ome of them endea- 
vouring to extort confession, on the idea 
of having been plundered; another on 
the charge of disfiguring some women ; 
both of whom, I believe, were tried and 
convicted in the supreme court of the of- 
fences charged against them.—The disft- 
guring I believe was, taking off the end 
of their nose. 

Did it happen in procuring front the 
nose the ornaments they usually wear 
there ?—No, cutting off the tip of the 
nose; this gentleman was connected’ witht 
a native female, who, through jealousy, 
mutilated the women as I have described, 
to which he was conceived to be an ac- 
cessary, and was tried for that offence, and 
was convicted, I believe in Calcutta: I 
recollect am instance while F was sub-se- 
cretary, wherein a number of Lascars, de- 
nominated I believe Batta Lascars in 
Calcutta, the people whose profession it is 
to navigate vessels in the river, and to 
load and unload ships; many of those 
were employed in a ship im the river, the 
captain of which being short of hands, 
suddenly set sail and carried them away 
for Europe; the government, upon re= 
ceiving information of this, took up a ship 
for the express purpose, and’ dispatched it 
with warm clothing to the Cape of Good 
Hope, to bring these people back, with the 
captain also, but whether it was successful 
or not, I do not know. There were several 
instances of misconduct also of Europeans, 
while I was magistrate of the district of 
Cawnpore. Some of the European soldiers 
were guilty of breaking into a house of an 
European trader, which house was de- 
fended by some native watchmen, in 
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which one of the soldiers was killed, and 
the natives wounded ; some of the former 
I apprehended and sent to Calcutta for 
trial, but they were immediately acquitted, 
in consequence of the proprietor of the 
house not thinking proper to prosecute in 
Calcutta, the distance being so great. 

Were British subjects, in greatly in- 
creased numbers, to visit, or to pervade, 
the interior of the country, is it your 
opinion that such injuries as those which 
you have described, or other parallel 
atrocities, might be materially multiplied? 
—I certainly consider that great excesses 
would result; Europeans look upon the 
natives with a certain degree of contempt ; 
they are often totally ignorant of their 
manners and habits; and some through 
ignorance, and some through intention, 
would be guilty of very great excesses. 

- You have stated, that in one of the in- 
stances referred to, the prosecution was 
dropped on the part of the oppressed 
party, by reason of the distance of the su- 
preme court of judicature; is it your 
opinion that a frequent resort, on the part 
of the natives of the interior, to the su- 
preme courts of judicature, would be mo- 
rally practicable ?—I believe not ;_ in all 
cases, however, in which a native com- 
lains against an European for any act of 
elony, or violent oppression, by the pre- 
sent regulations, the expences of the na- 
tives, both plaintiff and witnesses, are 
always paid by the government, in order 
to enable them to proceed to Calcutta and 
return. 

On the supposition that the offences in 
question became extremely frequent, would 
it be possible, coequally to extend that 
indulgence, through which the suffering 
parties are enabled to resort to justice at 
Calcutta ?>—That must depend, I should 
suppose, entirely upon the number of 
cases that would occur, and, consequently, 
upon the number of Europeans that might 
be allowed to reside in the interior of the 
country; if these occurrences were very 
frequent, the expence to government 
would be extreme ; but I should suppose 
they would always allow it, as it is their 
present practice. 

In spite of this indulgence, might not 
the natives in the interior suffer immense 
inconvenience from the necessity of making 
a long journey, before they could find the 
justice required ?—Their being taken 
away from their houses and families and 
occupations, is a very great grievance ; 
and in many instances they go.into a cli- 
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mate and country, 
totally ignorant. 

Do you mean to imply, that the distancy 
of the seat of justice would be a most sey, 
ous inconvenience, even were that jDsticg 
free ?——The distance is the greatest incop, 
venience ; for in many instances, I beliey, 
it may be extended as far as ten or twelyy 
hundred miles. 

Would it be possible, without offence ty 
the national prejudices of Englishmen, y 
invest the courts.of the British magistrates 
with criminal jurisdiction over British sub. 
jects in general?—I think, supposing the 
magistrate to have the power that he hay 
at present of apprehending, that instead 
of sending them to Calcutta in all casey 
short of felony and murder, a remed 
might be found for giving the natives re 
dress, by giving the courts of appeal 
courts of circuit the power of deciding, 

Are you of opinion that the trial by 
jury could be introduced into those courts? 
—Most undoubtedly not; 1 do not think 
it possible. 

In your judgment, would the frequent 
exercise of a coercive and despotic ay 
thority over the persons of British subjects, 
on the part of the British government, or 
its public functionaries, in any manner af 
fect the estimation in which the native 
generally hold the British character anf 
name ?—That is a matter so completely of 
opinion, that I really do not know exactly 
how to answer that question; as an opinion 
of my own, I think it would ; but it is 
merely a matter of opinion.—My opinion 
is founded upon so very few cases of Eu 
ropeans, that Ican only judge from them; 
the natives certainly would think an Euro 
pean degraded, by being frequently 
brought into the court; for the higher sort 
of natives think themselves extremely de- 
graded by being so brought into a courtol 
justice; and they would attach that de- ii 
gree of degradation to the Europeans, | 
apprehend, that they do to themselves. 

Have you ever known any instances of 
unlicensed European adventurers wander- 
ing through the interior of the country?= 
While at Cawnpore, I think I recollect 
one instance of a British subject having 
absconded from one of the Company's 
ships on the coast of Malabar across the 
peninsula, coming into the district o 
Cawnpore, when the police officer imme 
diately apprehended him and sent him t0 
me; and I, with the authority of govert 
ment, sent him to Calcutta. There wert 
some other instances; one of a French: 
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who came up to Cawnpore as a 
yader; he was also apprehended, and by 
the orders of government sent to Calcutta ; 
s third was an officer, who had been in 
the service of Scindiah, and wounded at 
the battle of Assaye ; he was, I believe, a 
half cast, but being in European dress he 
was apprehended by the police; I sent 
him to lord Lake, then with the army; I 
am not perfectly sure whether he was de- 
ined by lord Lake, or sent to Calcutta. 

You have stated, that you saw at Cawn- 
ore an adventurer who had crossed from 
the Malabar coast; can you state, roughly, 
what distance that person must have 
travelled ?—I should think about thirteen 
orfourteen hundred miles.—He must have 
come through the country possessed by 
Holkar and by Scindiah, and a part of the 
erritories of the ranah of Gohud. 

In your judgment may the natives of 
India be described as both an agricultural 
and a manufacturing people ?—Most un- 
doubtedly. 

In both characters do they not work far 
more cheaply than the natives of this coun- 
ty, or of Europe in generalf—There is 
n0 comparison; every thing is much 
cheaper, the articles of clothing, and 
other articles, and their labour is much 
cheaper; that varied of course in diffe- 
rent parts in which I was situated ; I think 
inthe Dacca province it did not amount 
to more than 3s, 6d. or 3s. 9d. per month; 
in Behar to about 5s.; and at Cawnpore 
to about 7s. 6d, 

The gains of the labouring classes in 
general being thus limited, have they the 
means of purchasing European commodi- 
ties?—I certainly should think not; I do 
not see how it is possible. 

You have stated the gains of the labour- 
ing classes in India as incomparably 
maller than those of the labouring classes 
in Europe; do you mean to imply that 
he comforts of the former are less in the 
ame proportion?—The native of India, I 
conceive, is as happy and contented in his 
ituation as any of the lower orders of 
people are in this country. 

Are not the simplicity and frugality of 
ihe native habits agreeable to the nature 


pf the climate under which they live ?— 


es, 


ls it your judgment then, that the 
tapness of living and of labour in India 
proceeds from accidental and precarious 
auses, or is rooted in the climate, soil, 
produce, and inveterate usages of the 
Suntry ?—-I think it is from the perma- 
nent cause of climate and of soil. 
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In your judgment, is it probable, that 
under any circumstances, the mass of the 
natives of India will draw a great portion 
of the commodities which they ordinarily 
use from this country ?—I do not know 
that they use any thing in their ordinary 
use from Europe, except it is some few 
woollens or broad-cloths, which they may 
have accidentally got at a very cheap 
rate. 

Are they likely to use European.com- 
modities under any change of system 
which can be adopted ?—lI should think 
not. 

Do you consider the Indian markets as 
at present fully stocked with European 
commodities?—I had very little oppor- 
tunity of observing that; but from the 
frequent and continual sales of European 
articles in Calcutta by auction, the natives 
had every opportunity of procuring the 
articles they wished, if they had the 
means of purchasing them. 

Were those articles, in fact, to be had 
at very cheap rates ?—Sometimes I be- 
lieve they were, and generally, I under- 
stood, not exceeding the European price. 


(Examined by the Committee.) — 


Can you form any opinion of the pro- 
portion the Mussulmen bear to the Hin- 
doos, in point of number?—In the district 
of Momensing I made a calculation, as 
well as I now recollect, of the inhabitants 
of the district, who amounted to between 
16 and 1700,000 ; the proportion, as well 
as I could form an opinion from those who 
attended the public courts, bore about five 
to three in favour of the Hindoo. 

In the upper provinces how does the 
proportion stand, in your ideaf—At 
Cawnpore I made a calculation of the in- 
habitants, in consequence of an order of 
government to endeavour io ascertain the 
consumption of salt, but the precise num- 
ber of the inhabitants, or the proportion of 
Hindoo inhabitants, I do not at this mo- 
ment recollect; I think the Hindoos are 
more numerous there, in proportion to the 
Mahomedans, than they are in the eastern 
parts of Bengal. 

Do you consider those Mussulmen who 
have leon put down from the offices of 
power and emolument equally contented 
with the British sovereignty as the Hin- 
doos are?—Most undoubtedly not, for 
men who have been in the habit of having 
arbitrary power and authority do not like 
to relinquish it. 

Do you apprehend that disturbance to 
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any extent among the Mussulmen might 
produce danger to the British sovereignty 
as long as the Hindoos are contented and 
satisfied with the British government ? — 


That depends entirely upon the leader or 


the individual who might start up; in the 
upper provinces, a man of ability, whe- 
ther he was a Hindoo or a Mahomedan, 
would in those provinces be fottowed, I 
conceive, by a great number of both 


May 3rd. 


Tuomas SypENHAM, esq. was called in, 


and examined in substance as follows : 


Mr. Inpey |] You have been in the 
military service of the East India Com- 
y?—Yes, I have for 12 years; _princi- 
pally at the presidency of Madras.—I 
was also secretary of legation at the court 
of Hydrabad, acting resident at the court 
of Poonah, and afterwards resident at the 
court of Hydrabad for 5 years.—I was ac- 
quainted with the Persian and Hindostan- 
nee languages. 
From the cireamstance of being ac- 
quainted with the languages ef the country 
and from your residence in India, were 
you enabled to make accurate observations 
upon the characters, manners and habits 
of the Hindoos ?—From my knowledge of 
the Persian and Hindostannee languages, 
and from the habits of transacting business 
with the natives of India, I have of course 
been enabled to form some judgment of 
the manners and eystoms of all the natives 
of India ; but more of the Mussulmen than 
of the Hindoes. 

Do you think that the Mussulmen 
are a people that are jealous of any 
violation of, or insult to, their opinicns 
or institutions ?—Certainly; do not 
know. any description of men who are 
more jealous of violation or insult 
offered to. their habits and prejudices than 
the Mussulmen, from that eharacter of 
bigotry and fanaticism, for which they 
have been distinguished, I betieve in every 

tod. 
un of opinion also, that: the Hin- 
doos are a people tenacious of their own 
modes of acting and thinking, and jealous 
of any: violation of them should sup- 
pose more tenacious than perhaps any de- 
scription of human beings. 

In the event of a free trade being esta- 
blished between vhis country and India, 
were many Englishmen unacquainted 
with the language, manners, and preju- 
dices of the natives to penetrate into the 
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interior of the country, do you think j 
would have any, and what, effect Upon the 
peace and happiness of the natives , 
that country ?—If any great number, 
Europeans, unacquainted with the hy 
guage and habits of the natives of Indy 
were permitted to roam unrestrained 
through the interior of the country, 
should conceive that the most mischieyy 
consequences would ensue, both to ih 
tranquillity and happiness of the native 
themselves, and ultimately to the stabiliy 
of our government in that country, 

Are you then of opinion, that one of tam’ 
effects of such an intlux might be to crea 
diseontents among the natives against thy 
British government ?—I believe that th 
principal reason why the natives of Ind 
are so well satisfied with the governm 
under which they now live, is the degted 
of tranquillity and happiness which they 
enjoy under that government ; and if tha 
tranquillity and happiness were violated 
by the circumstances to which I have dim 
luded in my answer to the previous ques 
tion, Fshowld certainly suppose that th 
natural consequence of that woulil be,t 
produce a considerable portion of discon 
temt towards the government. 

Having resided long in the territories 
the Nizam, do you think any ill cons 
quence would follow from such perse 
as have been alluded to in the former qu 
tions, penetrating into those territories? 
I think that mischievous consequent 
would arise, but of a nature-different ftom 
those to which I have already alluded 
the probable consequence of the introduc 
tion of any barge number of Europea 
into the deminions of the Nizanr, woul 
be to indispose the chieftains, and prob 
bly the Nizam hiaself, to the continuae 
of that alliance, which I conceive to 0 
the basis of our politieal prosperity 1! 
India ; the mode in which this: would tala 
place would probably be, that such Bur 
peans would be taken into the service, 10 
of the Nizam himself, but of ihe gre 
jaghiredars, chieftains, and vassals of tig, 
Nizam; _ it would be always easy fort 
resident to prevent the Nizam from em 
ploying any number of Europeans, hot 
ever small, in his service; but it‘ would! 
extremely difficult to ascertain what Eur 
peans might make their way clandestine! 
into the states of the different jaghireda 
who exercise almost am independent 
thority and jurisdiction over the estates, 
joghires whictr belong to them; and o 
whom, as the Nizam scarcely exerci 
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sysuperior control or authority, it would 
» of course proportionably difficult for 
¢ resident to use any influence, either in 
yeventing them from receiving those Eu- 
ppeaus into their service, or prevailing 
n them to dismiss them, after they 
ould have so entered. 
Having been so long a time resident at 
Hydrabad, are you of opinion that the 
aaties with the Nizam would not pres 
ent the entertainment of Europeans by 
e chieftains and jaghiredars whom you 
wre mentioned ?—The power which the 
wident can exercise, under the etipula+ 
jn of those treaties, is to call upon the 
iam to dismiss from his service any 
ropeans against whom the British go- 
mment may have any objection; and 
slung asthe Nizam is disposed to execute 
ll the stipulations of that treaty, of course 
jere would be no difficulty in procuring 
he dismissal of any Europeans against 
hom the resident might object ; but the 
we with respect to the jaghiredars is dif- 
rent in many instances; the Nizam can 
nercise but a very small degree of au- 
Bpority over those jaghiredars, and the 
ident has no other power over those 
ghiredars, than that which can be exer- 
wed through the paramount sovereign of 
le state; this exists to such a degree, 
mt in one instance, it was necessary for 
ie resident to threaten a jagbiredar with 
ile presence of a considerable force be- 
seging to the Company, before he could 
mvail upon him to give up some de- 
ers from one of his Majesty’s regi- 
ents; of course, this expedient was not 
orted to, until the Nizam confessed to 
resident that it was not in his power 
Poblige the jaghiredar to give up those 
terters, and therefore authorised the 
@rilent to employ the means which he 
@"' at his disposal, in compelling the 
thiredar of the Nizam to submit to the 
hthority of his own sovereign; in all 
hcases, it would be extremely difficult, 
ome cases impossible, for the resident 
Procure the dismissal of such Europeans, 
rept by the actual employment of a 
liary force ; whenever that expedient 
ts adopted, of course, there could be no 
Meulty in obliging any of the jaghire- 
Neither to give up Europeans, of to 
: it to the authority of the Nizam in 
point, 
Doyou think that these inferior chief- 
ms and jaghiredars might entertain Eu- 
ans in their service without its com- 
lothe Inowledge of the resident at 
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Hydrabad ?—Very probably; I should 
conceive it is impossible for the resident, 
however vigilant he may be, to become 
acquainted with all the circumstances that 
take place on the estates of jaghiredars 
and chieftains, who I have already dee 
scribed exercising independent autho- 
rity over those possessions; the first 
intelligence which will probably reach 
the resident of any Europeans being in 
the service of any particular jaghiredar, 
would be the improvement of the mi- 
litary force belonging to that jaghiredar ; 
but they may have remained for some 
time, and may have exercised a vety 
dangerous influence, before the resident 
should have received any intelligence of 
their having been there. 

From the knowledge which you have 
of the tastes and habits of the natives of 
Hindostan, are you of opinion that in the 
event of a free trade being established 
between this country and that, there will 
be any materially increased demand in 
Hindostan, among the natives, for Euro- 
pean produce or manufactures? —1 beg to 
confine my observations to that part of 
the peninsula which is generally called 
the Deccan, that portion of territory 
which lies between the rivers Godavety 
and the Nerbuddah : the chief part of the 
population of that country is Hindoo, es- 
pecially those provinces which are under 
the Mahrattah government; there is & 
considerable population of Mussulmen 
in the provinces under the dominion of the 
Nizam; there is scarcely any remarkable 
place throughoat the whole of that tract, 
that I have not visited during the period 
of my residence, either at Poonah or at 
Hydrabad; with respect to that part of 
the population which is Hindoo, 1 should 
not conceive that any change in the — 
of trade between this country and India, 
would be likely to produce any increase 
in the demand for articles of European 
produce or manefacture ; with regard to 
the Mussalmen part of the population, 
that portion of it who are agriculturists, 
have adopted nearly all the habits and 
customs of the Hindoos; and, with regard 
to them, the same observation may apply 
which has already been made respecting 
the Hindoos at Hydrabad, and some of 
the great towns im the Deccan; there are 
many Massulmen inhabitants, either at~ 
tached to the court or employed in the 
military service of the Nizam, who are 
‘men of considerable private fortanes, and 
of habits of experice; it is probable 
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in this class of the Mussulmen inhabi- 
tants, there may be some considerable en- 
crease of demand for the productions of 
Europe, if by any change in the system 
of carrying on the trade the prices of those 
commodities were considerably lowered ; 
but the encrease would be inconsiderable, 
and scarcely sufficient, I should conceive, 
to merit the attention of the government 
of this country; for ten years previously 
to the conclusion of the last commercial 
treaty with the Nizam, the average of the 
imports of European goods did not ex- 
ceed 24,000/. a year; and as late as the 
year 1809, I could not ascertain that the 
imports had gone much beyond that sum. 

In those parts of Hindostan with which 
you have been acquainted, have the ge- 
neral mass of the population the means 
of purchasing European commodities if 
they were so inclined ?—It has appeared 
to me, that the general mass of the popu- 
lation in every part of India with which I 
am acquainted, have not the means, even 
if they had the wish, of purchasing any 
considerable proportion of European goods; 
the surplus beyond the supply of their 
immediate necessities being always con- 
sumed in their festivals, marriages, and 
other religious ceremonies. 

Having stated that there are man 
Mussulmen noblemen of considerable pri- 
vate fortunes at Hydrabad, who might 
purchase European commodities if they 
were so inclined; state to the Committee 
in what manner they are accustomed to 
spend their superfluous wealth ?—All the 
noblemen at the court of Hydrabad are 
employed in the military service of their 
sovereign ; they have been bred up either 
as soldiers or as courtiers, and they ex- 
pend their fortunes either in keeping up 
as large a retinue of servants and depen- 
dents as their fortune will allow, or con- 
sume their wealth in the profligacy and 
corruption of the court at which they re- 
side ; many of. the noblemen have ex- 
pended some part of their fortune in fittin 
up their houses rather in the English mode; 
but after the novelty had ceased, they ge- 
nerally returned to their former habits, 
- and seemed to repent of the sums which 
had been expended in the imitation of 
our habits. 

Is not the Nizam himself considered as 
one of the most wealthy princes in India? 
—I believe the Nizam to be the wealthiest 
individual now in India. _ 

Does the Nizam expend any consider- 
able amount of his wealth in the purchase 

1 
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of European produce or manufactures )_ 
I did not observe that the Nizam expeg4, 
ed any portion of his private wealth in th 
purchase of any articles of European ma, 
nufacture, except for such woollens x 
were necessary to caparison his elephan 

camels, and horses; the presents which 
have been made to the Nizam at seyen| 
periods being quite sufficient to supp] 
him with such articles of taste or luxury 
as he might wish to have. 

During the time you were at Hydrabad, 
did you yourself make considerable pr 
sents of European articles to the Nizam} 
—I had on one occasion an Opportunity 
of making European . presents to the 
Nizam, to a considerable amount; the 
circumstances which gave rise to thos 
presents being made, were, that a fourth 
of the second share of the Seringapatan 
prize-money was to be paid to the Nizam, 
and the government wished that the share 
should be paid in articles of Europea 
manufacture rather than in specie; on 
this occasion, I procured from -Calcutta; 
Madras, and Bombay, such articles as] 
thought would be most to the taste of his 
highness; amongst other articles there 
were a considerable quantity of the fine 
woollens, two or three services of English 
china, a complete service of English plate 
a service of cut glass, and in short, every 
article that was likely to captivate the 
taste of an eastern prince ; after having 
made these presents, I had occasion to it 
quire to what uses they had been applied, 
and I found that they had been locked 
up in what is called toshikhana, or royal 
magazine belonging to the Nizam: 0 
visiting those magazines, I found that they 
were filled with every article of Europea 
manufacture, in the greatest abundance; 
I passed throngh several rooms filled from 
the floor near to the ceiling, with bales 
woollen, with cases of plate, glass walt 
china ware, clocks, watches, and evely 
other article of European manufactut 
both of France and of England ; thos 
articles had been given either to the reigi 
ing Nizam, his father, or his grandfather 
by the different governments in Ind 
and different residents, both French al 
English, at his court, as far back as Mi 
time of Dupleix and Bussy; and some ® 
the articles had even come direct fivl 
Louis the 15th and 16th of France; ® 
those articles ‘had been locked up ia" 
royal magazines, had never been 
after they. had been fitst. seen ; and‘ 
probable that they will there continue” 
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yi indefinite period. Of the presents 
which I had occasion to make to his high- 
ess) the only article of which he made 
ay use, Was a silver tea-pot; and I be- 
jieve every other part of the considerable 
resents Which I had made to him, were 
shut up in the magazine, with all the other 
ticles that had been there for so long a 
eriod; from this circumstance, I con- 


While you were at Hydrabad, a com- 
mercial treaty was concluded between the 
last India Company and the Nizam for 
the purpose of facilitating commercial in- 
course between the countries ?—A 
commercial treaty was concluded between 
the Nizam and the Company, during the 
period that I was at -Hydrabad as secre- 
ty of legation; the principal object of 
that treaty was, to encourage and facilitate 
the trade between the Company’s pro- 
vinces and the territories of the Nizam; 
previously to the conclusion of that treaty, 
agreat number of exorbitant vexatious 

Biaties had been imposed upon the trade 

between the two countries; those duties 
were collected partly on the frontier, 
patly on the road between the frontier 
andthe capital, and partly at the capital 
iself; the objection to those™duties was, 
first, that they were very exorbitant, 
amounting, in some instances, to nearly 
{per cent.; that they were uncertain in 
he amount, as many of them were collect- 
ed by the jaghiredars of the provinces 
though which the goods passed, and that 
ihe goods. themselves were subject to great 
delays, and the merchants to considerable 
impositions on the part of the officers be- 
ging to. those jaghiredars; by the 
fommercial treaty between the Nizam and 
the Company, the whole of the frontier 
ad road duties were abolished, and one 
duty of five per cent. ad valorem was to 
le collected in future at the capital itself. 

Did the commercial treaty that you 
have just stated, by the reduction of duties 
ad the removal of the vexatious impedi- 

Menents of trade you have mentioned, in- 
in any considerable degree in the 
lettitories of the Nizam, the demand for 
Nropean commodities ?>—-The trade be- 
ween the Nizam and those of the Com- 
pany in articles of European produce and 
Manufacture was so trifling,.as scarcely to 

affected by the advantages of the 

(VOL, ) 
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commercial treaty; the principal trade 
which was carried on between those terri- 
tories was the supply of cotton from the 
province of Berar, to that part of the Com- 
pany’s territories known by the name of 
the Northern Circars; some cotton is also 
sent to the markets at Vellore and Arnee, 
and. other places in that neighbourhood ; 
the merchants who carry the cotton from 
the Nizam’s territories into the Company’s 
territories, return with cargoes of salt and 
salt fish, with some of the manufactured 
cloths of the Northern Circars, and with 
that kind of muslin manufactured in the 
neighbourhood of Arnee, called, I believe, 
the Arnee muslins ; it was principally for 
the purpose of giving facility to this trade 
between the inhabitants of the respective 
territories, that the treaty was concluded 
with the Nizam by the Company. | 

Is it your opinion, that, according to the 
present system of trade, the mutual wants 
of the inhabitants of the Nizam’s terri- 
tories, and those of the East India Com- 
pany, are adequately and fully supplied ? 
—Certainly ; when I left India, it appear- 
ed to me that all the wants of the inhabi- 
tants of the Nizam’s territories were fully 
and adequately supplied ; but those wants ° 
were chiefly confined to the importation of 
salt and salt fish, in exchange for the 
cotton, which was sent to the manufac- 
turing provinces under the Company’s 
dominion. 

Are the cities and large towns in the do- 
minions of the Nizam well supplied with 
European articles, if there should be any 
demand for them among the natives ?>— 
Not only the principal cities and towns, 
but many of the larger description of 
villages, throughout the cultivated parts 
of the Deccan, appeared to me to be 
abundantly supplied with all such articles 
of European manufacture as the. natives 
are generally in want of; and they are 
supplied by a race of men, who purchase 
those commodities at Bombay, and retail 
them over the whole of the Deccan. 

State what those articles are which are 
usually consumed by the natives ?—Those 
articles consist principally of woollens, 
English chintzes, knives, scissars, razors, 
spectacles, looking glasses, small ‘prints, 
and articles of that description, what are 
called hardware. 

Were there any increased demand 
among the natives for those articles; . 
could that demand be readily supplied, 
under the present system, either from the 
India Company’s warehouses, or from 

(3M) 
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other sources ?—As the increase, supposing 
any increase totake place, would probably 
be small, I should suppose there would be 
no difficulty whatsoever in supplying those 
articles to the extent for which any de- 
mand might be made for them ; and even 
if the increase should be more consider- 
able than I conceive it likely to become, I 
should think, there could be no difficulty 
in supplying them, either from the Com- 
pany’s warehouses, or from the private 
trade carried on by the captains and offi- 
cers of the Company’s ships. I believe 
that most of those articles are procured at 
Bombay and Madras from the public sales 
at those presidencies, after the ships have 
left them ; the principal part of the invest- 
ments of the captains of India-men are pur- 
chased ap by the European inhabitants at, 
the presidencies, and the surplus is gene- 
rally sold at public auction, and bought by 
small dealers, and carried into the interior 
of the country. 

Do you know whether the articles, 
which you have just spoken of as being 
sold by auction at the presidencies, are 
usually sold at those auctions at high or at 
Jow prices ?—Chiefly at very low prices ; 
indeed, on most occasions, I believe, con- 
siderably under the prime cost of the 
articles, 

Are you of opinion that, in the event of 
a free trade, there would be any consider- 
able vent for the woollens of this country 
in the interior parts of India?—In that 
part of India with which I am most ac- 
quainted, namely the Deccan, I do not 
conceive that any reasonable reduction of 
price would increase the demand for 
woollens; the inhabitants of that part of 
India are obliged to use warm clothing 
for two or three months in the year. At 
Hydrabad, and in the provinces to the 
north of that capital, the thermometer, 
during three months in the year, is often 
as low as 45, 40, and 35 of Fahreneit; but 
the inhabitants are enabled to protect 
themselves against this degree of cold by 
the common manufactures of those pro- 
vinces, the lower classes by a woollen, 
which is called the comely ; and the higher 
classes by shawls and quilted silks, known, 
I believe, in this country by the name of 
susee : a few of the noblemen and military 


men at the court of Hydrabad, clothe 


themselves in broad cloth ; but it appeared 
to me more as a fashion or a luxury, than 
as any habitual common use of the wool- 
lens, in preference to the other kinds of 
‘warm clothing of which they are in pos- 
session, 
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Can you state to the Committee, ij, 
comparative prices of the comely and ay 
coarse woollen manufactures we could ifs 
troduce into the country, as a substitu 
for them?—I really am not able to sta 
from recollection the comparative prices 
between the comely and the coarsestking 
of woollens; | should conceive that the 
comely is much cheaper and more durable 
than any kind of woollen that we cou 
introduce into India: the comely is cons. 
dered to be so comfortable and durable 4 
species of clothing, that most of ih 
King’s regiments in India prefer them 
the woollen cloaks which theit colonels 
formerly sent out for the use of their regis 
ments; and as this has been done partly 
because the comely tias been found a 
comfortable, and partly because it ismuch 


cheaper than the woollen cloaks sent ou 


by the colonels to their regiments in India, 
conélade that it would be impossible 
send any kind of woollens, even of the 
coarsest texture, to India, which should 
answer the purpose of warm clothing, 
either so well as the comely, or at so cheap 
a rate. 

State to the Committee the size of the 
comely, its length or breadth ?—1 am not 
able to state precisely the dimensionss 
the comely, but it appeared to me 
answer the purposes of a cloak in walking 
and of a blanket at night : I should sop 
pose they might be made about two yards 
and a half long, though I cannot spe 
with precision. 

Does it appear to you that the more 
opulent people in India prefer their om 
woollen manufactures, such as shawls, tt 
ours ?—In general, | think, that they ad 
mire our manufactures, and are very happ) 
to receive them as presents; but for mot 
purposes, I think they generally prefe 
their own woollens, and especially the 
own stuffed silks, which are softer, lighlet 
and warther than our woollens. 


(Examined by the Commitiee.), 


Do you know of any danger that hi 
arisen to the government and tranquilll 
of India, from the admission of Amerie i 
to the principal settlements in India? 
I have lived very little at any of the Cot 
pany’s presidencies, I am really mot mut 
acquainted with what has occurred wie 
circumstances of public notoriety; 
have never heard of any danger tol 
Company’s government from the 00@ 
sional residence of the Americans at tho 
presidencies, 
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wl) 
Do you apprehend that any danger 
quld arise to the government and tran- 
qullity of India from granting the same 
privileges to British subjects, that have 


| been granted to Americans, and subjects 


of other states in amity with this coun- 
ty?—I am not acquainted with the pri- 
vileges which have been granted to the 
Americans; but 1 do not conceive that 
sny danger is to be apprehended from the 
residence of Europeans, under proper re- 
sraint_ and controul, at any of the Com- 
pany’’s presidencies. 

Do you know that there has been any 
intercourse, on the part of the Americans, 
with the British settlements, further than 
tuching at them in their ships; do you 
know of their having resided on shore at 
the principal settlements, or in the inte- 
rior? —I have never known of any Ameri- 
canshaving resided either at the presiden- 
cies, or in any other part of India, for any 
time beyond that which was necessary for 
the purposes of concluding the business 
of the voyage on which they came to 
India. 

As you have stated, that Europeans may 
remain among the jaghiredars without the 
knowledge of the Nizam, do you conceive 
wch a number could be concealed from 
him as would occasion any serious danger, 
tither to his authority, or to the interests 


ad security of the Company ?—In an-. 


wering this question, I would beg leave 
io state the following circumstance: at 
the period when the French force in the 


imtvice of the Nizam was dissolved by the 
imglat treaty of alliance between his high- 
genes and the Company, considerable pains 


were taken to remove from the Nizam’s 


fme¢ominions all the French and other foreign 


uilllt 

Cott 


, 


to 
occe 
the 


oficers who had been serving in those 
corps; a part of that force was placed 
under the immediate command of English 
ificers, and employed in the last cam- 
ign in the Mysore, seven years after 
he surrender of Seringapatam. — It was re- 
ported to me, that some of these corps 
ontinued to be exercised in the French 
Maneuvres, and with French words of 
mmand; as this naturally excited my 
alention to the state of the whole corps, 
thought proper to recommend to the 
Nizam, that the corps should be disciplin- 
according to the English system, and 
Receive their words of command: in Eng- 
ih, inorder that they might be enabled 
move with the Company’s corps form- 
Ng the subsidiary force. When I had ob- 
mited the permission of the Nizam ‘to 
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carry this measure into effect, ] sent an 
English officer to one of the corps to 
make the alteration which I had suggest- 
ed; but the sepoys refused to receive the 
English system of discipline, or to be 
commanded in the English langaage: the 
officer attempted to enforce obedience to 
his orders, and a mutiny took place: this 
led to the reform of the whole corps; and 
in the progress of that reform, I detected, 
and had to send out of the country from 
20 to 30 European foreigners and half . 
casts, whose existence in the Nizam’s do- 
minions I had before been a_ perfect 
stranger to. After that reform I adopted 
such measures as appeared to me most 
likely to prevent the recurrence of such a 
circumstance ; and I believe, that with re- 
gard to the Nizam’s service, it would be 
very difficult, indeed impossible, for any 
Europeans to be employed in that service 
without the knowledge and the sanction 
of the resident; but the case is different 
with regard to the jaghiredars; and al- 
though I do not conceive, that while the 
resident exercises a becoming degree of 
vigilance, and is supported with sufficient 
authority from the Nizam, that it would 
be possible for any Europeans in the ser- 
vice of those jaghiredars, to excite distur- 
bances, or to indispose the minds of the 
jaghiredars sufficiently to become openly 
hostile and dangerous, still ms certainly 
might lessen the attachment of those jag- 
hiredars to the Nizam, and might indispose 
their minds towards the alliance with the 
Company, to such a degree as would at 
all events be, I cannot say very dangerous, 
but extremely inconvenient; and in the. 
event of any invasion from an enemy, 
might be the means of inducing those per- 
sons to join the standard of any prince in 
open hostility against the Nizam and the 
Company. I think it would be difficult for 
any large number of Europeans to be con- 
cealed for any time in the estates of the 
jaghiredars, without the knowledge of the 
resident ; but I certainly conceive that a 
few might be concealed, and for some 
time exercise a very dangerous influence 
without the knowledge of the resident. In 
the event of the Nizam himself being dis- 
posed to’ shake off his connection with the 
Company, I should then conceive that the 
residence of a very few Europeans, men 
of talent, and of desperate habits of life, in 
the Nizam’s dominions, would ‘be produc- 
tive of the most mischevious consequences. 

Do you not conceive that in the districts 
in which you have resided, the natives 
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would prefer British manufactures, equally 
suited to their own use, if cheaper, than 
those articles they themselves manufac- 
ture ?—I believe that if goods of British 
manufacture could be carried into India 
cheaper than those which are produced 
in India, many natives would prefer them ; 
but I really am not prepared to say whe- 
ther the great bulk of the inhabitants 
would not prefer their own manufactures 
to those of any foreign country, even sup- 
posing the others could be procured at a 
cheaper rate and equally suited to their 
consumption : it must be considered that 
a great number of the inhabitants are em- 
ployed in those. manufactures, and gain 
their livelihood by those manufactures ; 
and this consideration alone would induce 
most people to give the preference to their 
own manufactures, even if they could pro- 
eure other articles equally suited to their 
consumption, at rather a cheaper rate. 

Do: you think these patriotic motives 
would operate upon the great mass of the 
district, to which you allude ?—I think 
those motives would naturally operate in 
a great degree, as long as the price of the 
foreign goods was not considerably less 
than their own manufactures; if the price 
should fall considerably, I confess, in that 
case, it is probable that the natives would 
prefer a thing much cheaper, provided it 
was equally good. sie 

Is the Committee to understand it to be 
your opinion, that the natives are at pre- 
sent furnished with woollens manufactured 
in India, suitable to their use, at a cheaper 
rate than they can be supplied from Eu- 
rope with the same articles ?—Certainly, 
I conceive. that to be the case, though I 
am not prepared to state the exact diffe- 
rence in price. 

What is the number ef the principal 


jaghiredars under the Nizam’s govern- 


ment ?—It would be rather difficult to an- 
swer that question, because, in fact, every 
military man, who has more than from 
fifty to a hundred horse in the service of 
the Nizam, is a jaghiredar. 

The nember upon the whole, is consi- 
derable ?—It is: The jaghiredars are of 
two descriptions ; the Hindvo jaghiredars 
or zemindars, such as the rajah of Shola- 
pore, who possessed those estates from the 
commencement almost of the first kings of 
the Deccan, and over whom the Nizam 
exercises a very uncertain and undefined 
authority; the other description of jag- 
hiredars, are the military officers in the 
service of the Nizam, and of those I sup- 


pose, that there cannot be less than fran 
forty to fifty principal. 

The whole country is under the m, 
nagement, in a subordinate way, of thoy 
jaghiredars, of one description or another) 
—Almost the whole of the country ; wi, 
the exception only of church lands, wha 
may be called the crown lands, and smalj 
parts of the territory which are held by] 
the old Hindoo zemindars. [The Witney 
withdrew. } 

May 4th. 


Tuomas SypENnHaM, esq. was again called 
in, and further examined by the Com 
mittee as follows : 


You stated in your evidence yesterday, 
that a commercial treaty had been com 
cluded with the Nizam, while you wer 
resident at Hydrabad; were any measures 
taken by the government of India to avail 
itself of the encouragement and facilityim 
afforded to trade by that treaty, either by 
sending goods for sale to the market 
Hydrabad, or by permitting private Ey, 
ropean traders to establish themselves a 
that capital,—and if so, what was the effect 
of those measures ?—After the conclusion 
of the commercial treaty between the 
Nizam and the Company, the governmen 
of India was disposed to establish a ware 
house at Hydrabad; but on enquiry it wa 


found that such a measure would not bélime: 


productive of any advantage to the publi 
and in consequence of the opinion of th 
resident, that plan was laid aside. At th 
same time, government caused it to} 
known to some of the houses of agency bo 
at Calcutta and Madras, that they migitill 
send up their agents to Hydrabad, fort 
purpose of supplying the market at Hydr 
bad and its neighbouring provinces wil 
certain articles of European and Chinemii 
produce and manufactures, In consequent 
of this notification, the house of Mes 

Colt, Baker, and Company, did send 
an agent of the name of Richardson to Hy 
drabad for the purpose of establishing 

house of business at that capital, and¢ 
selling articles of: European and Chine 
produce and manufactures: I was at if 
drabad when this agent arrived at that ¢ 
pital, but being shortly after compelled! 
return to England, I was not present 

watch the progress of that establishmengg 
On my return, however, to Hydrabad, 
about three years after that period, | fou 
that the concern had completely failel™i 
that Messrs. Colt and Baker, the pra 
pals, had withdrawn their agent: the 
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iness, however, was afterwards carried on 
by another person of the name of Robin- 
wn, who in the course of a few months, 
wynd it impossible to sell off, to any ad- 
wntage, the goods which he had procured 
fom Madras and Calcutta, and was com- 
sled to send part of them back to Ma- 
jas, and to sell the remainder by public 
wetion at very reduced prices; the loss 
ystained by Mr. Robinson in this trans- 
action was so considerable, that I believe 
he would have been ruined, if it had not 
yen in my power to procure him a 
situation under the Nizam’s government ; 
3 [was anxious to afford every facility 
nd encouragement within my power to 
Mr. Robinson, and as he stated to me, 
bat he probably would succeed, if a dis- 
rict in the Nizam’s dominions were made 
wer té him for the purpose of superin- 
nding in person the manufacture of cloths, 
bnd other articles, 1 obtained from his 
ighness the Nizam, a grant for three 
years, of the very district which Mr. Ro- 
hiason pointed out to me as the one most 
ikely to answer his purpose; however, at 
beend of six or eight months, Mr. Ro- 
hinson, notwithstanding every encourage- 
ent and support was afforded to him by 
le Nizam’s government, was anxious to 
wtore the district to the Nizam’s autho- 


ily,and abandoned his speculation alto- 
ether, The second instance which I shall 
pention, is the establishment of a shop for 
he sale of European goods in the city of 
ydrabad : the house of Hope and Com- 
any had for some time opened a shop in 
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om the city of Hydrabad resorted to that 
op, for the purchase of various European 
ticles, it occurred to Mr. Hope, and to 
is agent in the cantonment, that it might 
advantageous to open a shop within the 
ills of the city of Hydrabad, so as to 
mable the inhabitants of that city to have 
te access whenever they chose to that 
hop, instead of being obliged, as they had 
imerly been, to obtain the permission of 
it Nizam’s government to visit the can- 
mment; as it was my wish to afford 
Nery facility in my power to the view of 
hose private traders, I requested and ob- 
hined from the minister of the Nizam’s 
verament, permission for Mr. Hope’s 
Bent to open a shop in the city of Hy- 
rabad ; the minister gave him a house, 
Md convenient magazines for the recep- 
mof his goods; we gave him a guard to 
Nolect the premises, and afforded him 
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every possible degree of encouragement 
and support; however, in a very short 
time, Mr. Hope’s agent found it impossi- 
ble to. dispose of such a quantity of Euro- 
pean goods as would make the concern at 
all an advantageous one; and the agent 
himself, in a short time, could sell nothing 
but wines and spirituous liquors, As the 
principal object for which the shop was 
established had completely failed, and as 
I conceived it would be disreputable to 
permit an European to keep merely a 
brandy shop in the city of Hydrabad, 
where, of course, many disturbances take 
place from the quarrels of persons in a 
state of intoxication, I withdrew the lis 
cence which I had given to Mr. Hope’s 
agent, and he returned to his former shop 
within the precincts of the British canton. 
ment, These are the results of the only 
establishments which were attempted at 
Hydrabad, for the purpose of increasing 
the sale of European goods. 

How are the troops in thé-service of the 
Nizam clothed, armed, and equipped, and 
from what sources are the supplies pro- 
cured ?——All the cavalry of the Nizam 
clothe themselves according to their own 
taste and fancy; the regular infantry in 
his highness’s service is now clothed in 
red British cloth, in order to render their 
appearance as similar as possible to the 
Company’s troops stationed within his do- 
minions; they are armed from the Com- 
pany’s stores; and they are equipped with 
accoutrements made either at Masulipa- 
tam or at Madras; since the introduction 
of the red clothing amongst the regular 
infantry of the Nizam, the principal jag- 
hiredars have also clothed their troops in 
the same manner, and this indeed is one of 
the principal demands for our woollens 
within the dominions of his highness the 
Nizam. 

What number may the regular infantry 
be in the Nizam’s service, so clothed ?— 
From 12 to 15,000, besides 7 or $,000 in 
the service of the jaghiredars. 

hat, in your opinion, is the general 
moral character of the Hindoos?—It is 
really very difficult to give the character 
of so very large a portion of the human 
race, who, although they possess many 
qualities in common, are of course distin- 
guished by strong shades of difference in 
different parts of India; those shades of 
difference arising from the climate under 
which they live; the government to which 
they are subject ; the casts which prevail 
more in some parts of India than in others; 
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their habits and occupations, and other 
circumstances, which in all countries pro- 
duce a difference in the moral character of 
men; for instance, the character of the 
Mabrattas, most of whom have been nur- 
tured and brought up in the exercise of 
arms, and the practice of war, and in those 
habits of depredation which is the basis of 
their political character, must of course be 
very different from the character of the 
Hindoos in the more peaceabie provinces 
of the south ; again, the character of the 
northern Hindoos, who inhabit the coun- 
try between the Nerbudda and the Attock, 
who are almost all of a military tribe; the 
cast of Rajpoots and Rajwars, who are go- 
verned by petty princes, and divided into 
small independent states, in continual con- 
flict with each other, have a character 
very different from the Hindoos of the 
southern provinces, and even from the 
tribes of the Mahratta nation: to define 
the moral character of so extensive a na- 
tion, within the compass of any answer 
which it may be in-my power to give to 
the Committee, will be of course extreme- 
ly difficult; but I think the general cha- 
racter of the Hindoo is submissive, docile, 
suber, inoffensive, as long as his religious 
prejudices and habits are not violated ; 
capable of great attachment and loyalty, 
as long as they are well treated by their 
governors and masters; quick in appre- 
hension, intelligent, active, generally ho- 
nest, and performing the duties of charity, 
benevolence, and filial affection, with as 
much sincerity and regularity as any na- 
tion with which I am acquainted. 

Are the Hindoo women kept in a state 
of slavery, degradation or seclusion?—I 
have never observed that the Hindoo wo- 
men are kept in a state of slavery, degra- 
dation or seclusion; I believe that they 
are permitted to go abroad whenever they 
chuse upon their domestic concerns, and 
frequently for the mere purposes of exer- 
cise and amusement,; they are to be seen 
in every town and village of the country ; 
they manage the internal concerns of their 
families; and it has always struck me, 
that they are treated with great confidence 
by their relations, and with respect by 
strangers. While I was resident at Poonah, 
I had frequently occasion to transact bu- 
siness with the ministers of the Mahratta 
court, in the private apartments of their 
dwellings; on most of those occasions I 
have seen their women, and they have 
sometimes been present at the transaction 
of ordinary business between the minister | 
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and myself. Theonly degradation amon 
the Hindoo women with which Tam a. 
quainted, is the state of the widow af 
the death of her husband ; the widow has 
the hair of her head shaved, and is obliged 
to do all the menial offices of the family 
I have known many Hindoo women, hoy. 
ever, in this ‘state, when her children had 
not been of age, conducting the busines 
of the family, having the management of 
the estate belonging te the family, em 
ploying agents and attornies at the Mab. 
ratta court, and in short, doing eve 
thing in the direction and management ¢ 
the family which women in similar cin 
cumstances in Europe do. 

Would it be advantageous that ali 
courts-martial for the trial of nativg 
should be composed partly of Europeanand 
partly of native commissioned officers 

certainly think, that many advantagy 
would arise from this plan being adopted; 
first, because I have always observed thal 
the natives are much better satisfied wi 
any decision proceeding from an Ban 
pean tribunal, than from a tribunal com 
posed entirely of their own countrymen 
in many cases, according to the pres 
system, the proceedings of native cou 
martial, are almost entirely directed a 
regulated by an European officer; ifar 
gimental court-martial, by an Europe 
adjutant of the regiment; if a gene 
court-martial, by an European officer e 
ployed as judge advocate. During thep 
riod that I was adjutant of a native con 
I found it often necessary to exercisem 
influence in preventing the native me 
bers of the court-martial from coming! 
unjust decisions; they are mostly very! 
literate, and perfectly unacquainted wi 
the laws of evidence, and their decision 
generally founded upon their knowledg 
of the character of the prisoner ratber th 
upon the evidence regarding the crim 
before them. In some cases, where i 
evidence is by no means sufficient to om! 
vict the prisoner, I have asked, what col 
tempt them to find the man guilty, #! 
sentence him to corporal punishmet 
and I have been answered, It is true, 
prisoner is not guilty of the crimes 
laid to his charge, but he is a man of bi 
character, a notorious offender, and 
slight punishment would, perhaps, 
vent him from committing sucb crime 
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mental courts-martial ; an advantage from 
they are debarred by the present 
ter ME regulations of the service ; it would make 
ie junior officers of the corps better ac- 
winted with the language, characters, 
nd habits of the men under their com- 
mand, and would prepare them to sit upon 
general courts-martial, to which they are 
yw very often summoned without the 
slightest knowledge or experience of that 
joportant branch of their duty. 

Do you conceive that the Mussulmen 
bre equally contented with the British so- 
eeignty a8 the Hindoos are ?—I1 should 
qnceive not. 

Would discontents to any extent among 
the Mussulmen produce danger to the Bri- 
ish sovereignty, a8 long as the Hindoos 
ye satisfied with the British government ? 

[should conceive that considerable dan- 
yt would arise from any discontent 
mong a very considerable body of the 
lussulmen inhabitants of India; at the 
mée time, I do not conceive that the dan- 
et wouli proceed so far as the extinction 
f our power in India, as long as we pos- 
a the attachment of the Hindoos, 

Might not such an union be fatal to the 
pitish power ?—Certainly ;. if to consi- 
tnble discontent among one portion of 
he inhabitants, an equal discontent 
mongst the other portion be added, so 
hat the whole population of India were 
iscontented, I should conceive that such 
junion would be fatal to the British in- 
test in India. 

Do you apprehend that the late melan- 
loly catastrophe at Velloré affords room 
bapprehend, that the discontented Mus- 
ilmen chiefs might avail themselves of 
it indiscretion of any persons -high in 
Mice, on the part of the British govern- 
ent, showing disrespect to their usages, 
Mt it might produce similar events as 
hte which took’ place at Wellore, and 
ich might have more extensive conse- 
lencés?mulf it were possible for me to 
inceive that what is termed the indiscre- 
of the European authorities in India, 
ld be carried to so desperate a length 
lo violate the religion, prejudices, and 
bits of the Hindoos, I should certainly 
inceive that the Mussultien chiefs in 
mia would not have moch difficulty in 
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ps, pltmmettiting disturbances and insurrections, of 
rimeMmlich the consequences would be much 
ndly, Mote extensive than those which occurred 
ould years ago at Vellore. 

vou acquainted with the state of 
on TREY trades and manufactures that are now 
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earried on under British artificers through 
the means of native labourers, in the dif- 
ferent presidencies you are acquainied 
with?—I am so far acquainted with this 
subject as to know, that various branches 
of manufacture and handicraft have been 
considerably improved at the different 
presidencies, especially at Calcuita, dur- 
ing the last 15 years: the European artis 
sans at the three presidencies build cars 
riages, make furniture, plate, and all arti- 
cles in leather, sa good, and so much 
cheaper than similat articles from Eng- 
gland, that they supply many of the Eu- 
ropeans and native inhabitants of those 
presidencies and at the out stations, with 
articles which were formerly procured 
from Europe. The iron and steel work | 
has not been carried to that perfection as 
to supply the place of those articles im- 
ported from Europe: the coach builder 
there, is still, I believe, obliged to have all 
those articles from England. 

Have not the knowledge and practice 
of those handicrafts in India, considerably 
diminished the former import of the same 
articles from Europe?—I am not able to 
speak so much from my own observation, 
as from what I have heard from the caps 
tains of the Company’s ships, and from 
them I have heard, that the. import into 
India of such articles, has diminished con- 
siderably within the last few years; and 
this diminution is generally ascribed to 
the degree of perfection with which siti- 
lar articles are now manofactured in 
India. 

Having given an opinion of the inge- 
nuity of the natives, how easily they learn 
any thing that they are shown, and of their 
sobriety, and their activity, do you or not 
think: it probable, that those handicraft 
arts. which they have been instructed in 
by British artificers, will, before a long 
time passes, be exercised by natives them- 
selves; instead of being employed as jours 
neymen, that they will set up in trade for 
themselves ?—I think it reasonable to sup- 
pose, that in the course of time, those who 
are now employed as journeymen will soon 


become masters. 


Joun Woo esq. was called in, and 
examined as follows: 


Mr. Grant.]~Were you ever engaged 
in the coasting of country trade of India? 
—I was, from the beginning of 1782 to 
the latter end of 1787. 

Were you ever employed inthe marine 
service of the EastIndia Company ?—Yes; 
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through every gradation of service from a 
boy to the command. ‘ 

Since your retirement from that service, 
have you been concerned in East-India 
shipping ?—-Yes; Ihave been principal 
owner of seven East-Indiamen. 

State in what line of trade you were 
employed in India?—I had a third of 
both the ship and cargo, in navigating 


from Bengal to the coast of Coromandel, |. 


during the war in 1781, 1782, and 1783; 
afier that, ina trade from Bengal to the 
Malabar coast, to Bombay, from Bengal 
to the Malay coast, west of Sumatra to 
Batavia round by Borneo to China, from 
China back to Bengal, from Bengal 
through the straits of Malacca, to those 
parts of the Malay coast and China, ulti- 
timately back again to Bengal. I have. 
been to the western part of the Archipe- 
Jago, as far as to the east end of Java, and 
then crossed to the south part of Borneo, 
and from the south part of Borneo along 
the west coast, crossing again to the Malay 
peninsula, and then to China. 

Were you some time in the Company’s 
armed marine ?—Never in the Bombay 
marine; in the Company’s general ser- 
vice from Europe to India, and back ; but 
notin the Bombay marine; during the time 
I have spoken of, I was the commander 
of a private ship in India, belonging to 
myself and other gentlemen. . 

Is that what they call a country ship? 
—Yes. 

During the time that you had the com- 
mand of that country ship, together with 
those opportunities which you had while 

ou commanded one of the regular ships 
in the Company’s service, you visited and 
explored every part of India? The 

reatest part of my visiting them was 
in the country service; voyages to India 
were more direct. ? 

Did this afford you very extensive op- 

portunities of judging of the general trade 
of India?—I conceive it did; of the trade 
of all those ports to which I navigated, 
certainly. 
- Did it afford you considerable oppor- 
tunities of judging of the general temper 
and habits of the natives ?—I think it did, 
as far as a seafaring man who trades upon 
that coast is capable of judging. 

During the time that you were thus em- 
ployed in the marine service of the Com- 
pany, or captain on your own account, was 
it not your interestto explore almostevery 
port, and embrace, every opportunity of 
pushing European articles into India?— 


‘ 
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My object, as an owner of a country sj 
and as captain of her, was entirelyy 
a system of trade for my own private by 
nelit, and that of those with whom] nq 
concerned ; and as far as my abilities an4 


‘industry were capable, I certainly tq 


every possible means within my power 
ascertaining every kind of article by whi 
I could profit at the ports to which Ingy) 
gated ; and those which I did not naviga 
that I could be well informed of by indi 
viduals in a similar trade to myself. 
State to the Committee what articles im 
British manufacture you found it possibl 
to vend for the purposes of native co 
sumption ?—=I must observe to the Com 
mittee a circumstance attaching to myself 
that I have no documents, and therefy 
it is completely from my recollection 
speak; for all the documents I had of gre 
consequence to myself, were complete 
lost by a change of house, which I di 
not know for a considerable time, a 
could never recover them: the printip 
articles in the East India coasting tra 
to the Eastern Islands, consisted of asm 
quantity of iron, a small quantity ofiste 
I may say a general small assortme 
of cutlery ; I- think I had a litle 
thread for the Malays to work into thei 
cloths, and some few pieces of fang 
cloths, merely for experiment; th 
I think coloured on both sides, blue a 
white, and blue and red, or both. 
During that time, were the natives a 
as you are now referring to, fully a 
amply supplied with such European com 
modities as they might have oceasion la 
—They appeared to me not generally! 
want European commodities 
not sell the whole which I bad, which 
a very small quantity ; the finer cuiley 


‘gave away to the superior wowen, such 


scissars and knives and things of that kis 
not being generally saleable ; + the cil 
mon Lascar knives and. some brass 
were at that time the only articles the 
were generally saleable upon’ the." 
coast of Borneo, or the coast of Malt 
during the four years I navigated thet 
some of the iron I know I carried 


‘China; with respect to the steel, Ip 


fectly recollect the rajah of Succadana,! 
the western coast.of Borneo, telling ™ 
that the steel of Banjarmasseen was %® 
siderably better than that which cil 
from Europe, and which I had pureh ‘ 
at Bengal; the general carpenter's 
sils which are used on the coast of Mal 
are principally of Chinese manufactut 
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Did it appear to you that there was a 
ability of encreasing the export of 
bitish manufactures to those ports, be- 
ad what it was in the power of the 
inary country ships to supply ?—Cer- 
pinly 1 think not, I do not at this mo- 
eat, with all the information that I con- 
ive I possess myself, as well as that 
hich I have collected from cotemporaries 
hat have been in that country, who were 
ithe service with me, know any amount 
f cargo that 1 could take from this coun- 
py going to the eastern islands, exclusive 
money, that I could really produce any 
hing for on that coast. 

If now you were about to freight a 
sel to India, except money, you would 
gtadventure any European commodities 
pthose ports ?—If I was going myself to 
hat coast now, from this country, there 
not 3,000/. worth of articles that 1 could 
phe there, in my idea, to produce any 
urn whatever, exclusive of money. 

As far as your experience has gone, 
severy endeavour made to export every 
ticle of European manufacture to those 
pris?-My navigation was from India, 
ety article of European produce that I 
wild possibly conceive could produce me 
profit upon those coasts, I certainly did 
pke from that coast; I took many things 
pon trial, because I had an inclination so 
pdo; and I had a third of the ship and 
argo, the other two thirds were held by 
0 gentlemen, whose constant observa- 
jon to me was, to try by every means in 
by power to see what articles of trade 
mild yield profit, whether from India or 
om Europe. 

Did you make repeated voyages to those 
ports?—I was four years in that trade; I 


ailed from Bengal one year in April, I re- 
imed again in January; the next year 
uiled about the same time again, and 
turned in December ; the voyages were 
il similar as to their close; I was more 
i less employed according to the sale of 
hy cargo on that coast. 

Ofwhat might your latter cargoes have 
tnsisted ?——The last cargo consisted of 
ultpetre, a very large quantity of opium, 
ty 800 chests, I think two lacks of ru- 


g Mapes in specie, a small quantity of iron, 


mall quantity ef steel, some brimstone 
t making powder, and 2,000/. worth 
tut of a cargo of 60, 70, or 80,0001.) of 
Mworted piece goods, India manufactures 
Mirely——That was the leading feature 


ihe cargo, except some trifling cutlery. 
(VOL. XXV. 
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pide four voyages from 1783 to 1787; I 
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After your first voyage of experiment to 
those seas, did you find the vend for Britisl 
manufactures progressively increase, oF 
otherwise ?—It rather decreased than 
otherwise in the articles I am speaking of, 
iron and steel and cutlery, because it did 
not produce any material profit. 

Do you know whether other gentlemen 
made similar experiments in those seas ? 
—Mr. Brewer, who is secretary of the 
Bengal government, was a great cotem- 
porary of mine at the latter part of my 
time, in the trade of the Eastern Islands; 
I do not know what his cargoes were ; but 
I believe very similar to my own; indeed 
all cargoes to the Eastern Islands are very 
similar; the great article is opium. 

Did it appear to you that any increasing 
market was open in those seas for British 
manufactures, or that the adventures which 
took place, furnished them with more than 
enough for their purposes?—As far asrespects 
myself, the adventures furnished them with 
more than was taken from me, I do not cons 
ceive that there was any opening for the 
general export of British manufactures, as 
far as cloths go; I never saw a Malay 
make use of a woollen ; the few pieces of 
cloth that I took there, I gave away ; they 
were not saleable; there were no pur- 
chasers for any profit, and I presented se- 
veral to the superior natives with whom I 
traded; one I remember sending as a pre- 
sent to a Malay rajah, who ordered me off 
the coast because I did not come and trade 
with him. 

Which of the voyages was it that you 
introduced these pieces of woollen cloth 
by way ef experiment ?—It was the last 
voyage that I took the woollen cloths. 

Do you know whether this introduction 
induced any further demand for those arti- 
cles ?—=I never heard of any, while I was 
in India. 

Did you hear of any during your sub- 
sequent situation as commander of a Com- 
pany’s ship, or owner of ships ?—I touch- 
ed on the Malay coast in an Indian ship, 
through the Straits of Banca, and part of 
the island of Banca; and there I gave 
some few pieces of keyseymere that I 
had to two or three Malay girls I hap- 
pened accidentally to meet with, whom I 
had known on another part of the coast 
before, but I did not sell any; I advanced 
money for tin, toa Malay trader that was 
collecting it. ° 

Have you reason to think that those 
pieces of woollen, which you had thus in- 
and given gratuitously for thag 
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purpose, had induced any taste or demand 
for the thing ?—I never heard of any 


since ; I had not any idea at the time that 


it would, never having seen them worn; 
I merely gave them as presents to indi- 
viduals, 

You purchased block-tin at Banca ?}—I 
advanced money for tin, toa Malay trader 
that was collecting it, at the rate of 12 dol- 
lars per pecul, taking the tin to China, 
selling it, and being paid for my trouble. 

Does not Banca abound with good tin? 
—I should think so; great plenty has 
been found there; most of the tin I have 
collected on the different coasts of Malay, 
has originally come from Banca. 

Supposing yourself a regular merchant 


‘in India, and wanting an article of tin, 


would you send to Banca for it, or obtain 
it from this country ?—Certainly, I should 
send toBanca. 

Do you regard the tin of Banca, as 
being as good as that produced by the 
mines of this country?—I am not aware 
what the Chinese think of our tin; as com- 
— with the Banca tin. I carried out, 

believe, the first tin from Cornwall in an 
East India ship to China; at that time 
they preferred the Banca tin; at that time, 
1788, it was more malleable than the 
Cornwall tin; it is certainly infinitely 
cheaper. 

Looking to the original cost of the arti- 
cle, and to the respective charges of mer- 
chandize, is there a material difference in 
the price?—I do not exactly know the 
price of British tin at this moment; bat I 
knew the price of the tin at Banca at that 
time very well, and I can calculate it at a 
moment; the Banca tin was from 40 to 
5il.aton; -considered a high price ; 
I have bought tin with money at twelve 
dollars a pecul, at Rhio; I have ex- 
changed goods for it at the ports of Rhio, 
and at the port of Borneo, at Salengur in 
the straits of Malacca, at Trengenna, and 
on the west coast of Malay: I received 
tin at those places, after selling my goods 
ganwy at from 14, never exceeding 16 

ollars-a pecul; I have sold my opium 
and my piece-goods and have taken in 
exchange a return of tin, pepper, and gold 
dust, at different prices, valuing tin at 15 
and 16 dollars a pecul ; I have purchased 
tin specifically with money at 12 dollars 
pecul. 

At those different places ?—-No, not at 
all those places; only at Rhio; at the 
island of Bintang, the pecul is 133 English 
pounds and a third, reckoning about 13 
peculs to a ton. "ins 
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About what would English tin hay 
cost you at that time in India?—f thi 
the price was, when I went to India ney, 
after that, from 7Ol. to 751. tot; by 
never having bought any myself, Dspeay 
only from a recollection of the invoice, 

What would each be per ton?—I mak 
the Banca 68/. per ton, and the’ Englis 
from 701. to 75l., that is taking the Bang 
at the price at which I exchanged my 
goods, 

What would it be at the money price} 
—From 52/. to 53l. per ton. ; 

If the Company had not been desiroy 
of exporting British tin, or had no in 
flaence or contract so to do, could they 
not have obtained the article much ching 
at Banca ?—I should suppose they could, 

Taking money both ways by thatdif 
ference you have stated ?—Yes ; 
observe, though, that the trade in ting 
that time with the English was alla 
smuggling trade, all the tim that’ Banca 
produced was engaged by the rajah tothe 
Dutch government, therefore, it was only 
what he cheated the Dutch of im his de 
liveries that we were enabled to get, and 
that through a people called Liots; men 
who have been ona pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and who carried on the trade’ with us, we 
not dealing directly with the principal; 
these people carried on the trade there 
with both parties; they were an interme: 
diate party; the quantity consequently 
depended upon the exertions of the Dutch 
officers, in taking care to prevent smug: 
gling. 

‘Supposing the British government to 
become as favoured as the Dateh, have 
you any doubt of their being enabled t 
obtain as considerable a quantity of tit 
as they would require >—TI have no doubt 
that they would obtain a very great quam 
tity, but whether it would’ consist of 
much as. they required for’ their China 
trade; I cannot say ; I could’ give you an 
idea of the quantity of tin smuggled inthe 
way I have spoken of which: British ships 
carried to China. 

Is it a place that abounds with tin #1 
really cannot tell the quantity that Banct 
3 have no means of: exactly 

owing. 

The Company. at present donot 
Banca tin to China?—They do not; 
believe. 

During the time that you were a coll 
mander of one of the Compahy’s ships 
taking ‘the adventures of yourselt 
your offiters as welf as the general expo 
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at that time, was it perfectly sufficient for 
the wants of India in respect of East India 
articles >I was a. commander specifically 
for China, of a ship from this country. 

Did you in any other capacity go from 
this country to India?—-As an officer I 
went several times to India. 

Did it appear to you whether or not 
there was a full and ample supply of Eu- 
| ropean articles, to the extent of what was 
required 71 do not think at that period 


What period do you refer to?—I refer 
to the years 1766, 1768, 1770, 1778, 1779, 

According to your knowledge and ex- 
perience, has there been since that period 
a sufficient supply ?——The only means that 
I have of knowing, since I quitted the 
India service, is by being the private 
agent of the commanders who had been 
inmy employ; they had for the last five 
or six years decreased their usual invest- 
ments, from 8,000. to 2,000/., that would 
lead me to suppose that India was plenti- 


These gentlemen have the advantage of 
exporting their adventures freight free, 
have they not ?-—-Yes, they have. 

Were you understood rightly in sup- 
posing that the principal British manu- 
factures that you took to the Eastern 
Islands in your more recent voyages con- 
sisted of coarse cutlery ?—-The only Eu- 
ropean articles of British manufactures was 
iron (if it was British iron,) steel and a 
very small quantity. of fine cutlery ; cer- 
tainly the greater quantity was coarse cut- 
lery, consisting mostly of Lascar knives, 
and avery small quantity of wire. 

id you find those equal to the de- 
mand?——Perfectly, at the ports that I 


Looking to the great difference in the 
price of labour between India and. this 
country, do you think it likely we could 
manufacture those articles which the na- 
tives wear or otherwise consume, cheaper 
than they do themselves ?—I really do not 
know ; the people in the Eastern Islands 
prefer the cloths manufactured by them- 
elves; I speak of the Malays, they wear 
their own cloths in preference ; they do 
Wear our coarse cloths that are made in 
India, but in no great quantity ; I can only 
speak as to the relative proportion of my 
own cargo ; in a cargo. of 70 or 80,0001. 
consisting of opium, money and _piece- 
goods were only to the 


And they were of India manufacture ?— 
Entirely ; consisting of coarse cloths of 
various kinds; one part I know were 
handkerchiefs that the Malays wear round 
their heads, coarse white cloths that the 
women wear as badjees, to support their 
necks ; but their principal clothing is 
their own manufacture in their different 
islands ; and it is of a very strong texture. 

Such articles as they do wear, do you 
apprehend that we could manufacture 
them, and send them out as cheap as they 
obtain them from their own, or from 
Indian manufacture ?—They could obtain 
them I believe as cheap, but they could 
not obtain them so good, as far as abstract 
price goes; but their preference is to 
their own cloths over our Indian cloths+ 
it is only the cheapness of our Indian’ 
cloths that induces them to take them at 
all; how far there is a difference in the 
price of the Indian cloths and our cloths, 
I cannot tell. 

Supposing some degree of illicit trade 
to have been carried on by officers of the 
Company’s ships, what efiect do you ap- 
prehend that paying them stipends instead 
of allowing them to trade, would have 
upon the revenue ?—That is a question I 
have never looked at: but as far as the 
idea strikes me at this moment, if a man is 
inclined. to smuggle, I do not conceive an 
alteration in the mode of remunerating 
him would prevent it. I am looking to 
remuneration being in proportion -to his 
advantages now; the only practical fact 
that I can bring to my recollection as to 
the operation it would have upon men’s 
minds, is this: I think the Company were 
in the habit of paying their commanders 
and officers of their packets, instead of 
permitting them to trade; and I have 
some faint idea in my mind, that @ captain 
of one of their packets was dismissed for 
trading against that regulation ; it was not 
smuggling homeward, it was trading out- 
ward, 

He traded against their regulation ?— 
Yes, that they paid for not trading; a cir- 
cumstance happened to myself the last 
voyage to the coast of Malay. My officers 
were paid very liberally, in lieu of having” 
any trade whatever; I was extremely 
teased, and I did allow them some small 
adventures in articles that I called chand- 
ler’s-shop articles, that I did not exactly 
trade in myself; yet they exceeded my 
allowance so greatly, that they were com- 
pletely unsaleable. I had myself, never 
one iota of cargo distinct from the concern 
in which I was. 
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Notwithstanding you allowed your offi- 
cers stipends, upon condition they should 
not trade, you found it impossible to pre- 
vent it?—Certainly I found it impossi- 
ble to prevent their getting the things on 
board; but I completely prevented their 
getting them on shore, without my know- 
ledge; nor could they be sold, nor were 
they sold on the coast of Malay, there not 
being a vent for the quantity they had ; 
they were afterwards exchanged by 
myself at China to the chief officers of an 
Europe ship, for European articles to carry 
to Bengal; for, as I dismissed the men, 
I did not choose to punish them beyond it. 

The officers in the Company’s maritime 
service are universally more or less traders, 
are they not?—They are, I consider. 
Every youth I have brought up in the 
Company’s service from a boy, I have en- 
deavoured to instil into him that his object 
in the India service is principally trade ; 
and I have never sent a youth under my 
patronage to sea in his first voyage, that I 
have not supplied him with from forty to 
fifty pounds of trifling European articles, 
and given him instructions how to conduct 
himself with them, and to change them at 
the intermediate port, so as to give him 
ideas of trade. 

Do you attribute any great proportion 
of the export trade to India to the zeal and 
interest with which commanders and offi- 
cers have thus prosecuted their private 
adventures ?—I think that the officers and 
commanders of East Indiamen carry out 
@s many goods as they possibly conceive 
there is a market for. 

Have you any personal interest what- 
ever, whether the trade to India is open or 
not ?—I do not think there is an individual 
in this country who has less interest in the 
opening of the trade than I have, as far as 
Ican judge of my own feelings. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Have you any interest in the trade conti- 
nuing as it is at present ?—I have no in- 
terest in the Company beyond the stock 
that I possess in it as a private individual ; 
I believe there is not an individual existing 
who has less interest in the trade one way | 
or another ; Iam not a ship-owner ora 
merchant ; I do not intend to be while the 
shipping is carried on as it is; if it were 
otherwise, I might be; but I cannot make 
common interest of my money, and there- 
fore I live upon what I have got. 

Having mentioned that your purchases 
of tin to the eastward were confined to 


such quantities asthe rajah would chey 
the Dutch government of in their contray, 
it is presumed the Committee is to infy 
that the Dutch government made a mong. 
poly of the tin belonging to the njahy 
under their influence ?—As much 
they could. 

Have you heard that this monopoly 
continued by the English government). 
No, I have not heard any thing upon thy 
subject, good, bad, or indifferent. 

Have you ever been at Palambang}. 
have been at the mouth of Palam 
river, but never up at Palambang itself, 

Do you know whether the rajah of thy 
place had a contract with! the Datch 
vernment for the supply of tin?—I har 
understood he had, and a part of thetis 
I got at Rhio I have great reason tobe. 
lieve came from Palambang. 

Have you heard that the rajah of Palam. 
bang wished to decline continuing ‘this 
contract for tin with the English govem 
ment ?—Since we had possession of Baty 
via I have not read one iota about it; it 
has not been the subject of conversation 
with me. 

Is it not usual for commanders and off 
cers of the Company’s ships to sell their 
goods by the invoice in India ?—Whenl 
was in the service, there were two modes 
of selling investments ; the one -was by 
invoice, the other by retail, and a third 
sometimes by public auction. 

In framing the invoices upon which the 
investments are disposed of, is it usvabte 
deduct the drawbacks, or to make allow: 
ance for discounts ?—I have heard of salt 
water invoices (for that is the term) being 
made; I declare before this Committer, 
that I never in my life did such a thing. 

Are not such practices usual?—I hare 
heard of such things, but I have always 
understood and thought that they would 
carry with them their own punishment: 
because the persons who are in the habit 
of purchasing our investments in India are 
perfectly well acquainted with the general 
— of such articles in this country: 

ave been shown in this country, when I 
was commander of an Indiaman, manufac 
tures deteriorated here with the same ape 
pearance at a cheaper price, but I never 
took such a thing, because I never consl- 
dered it my interest to do so, 

Ts it not usual for the commanders and 
officers to make purchases of goods 
their investments here, at a credit of one 
year and sometimes two ?—Yes, I believe 
it is; gs to the individuals with whow 
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concerns I have had the management, I 
have never known them to exceed eighteen 


of trade ; a twelvemonth’s credit was at a 
different price ; I remember, for instance, 
lead that I purchased was 18d. per cwt. 
more from the credit of, I think, nine 
months or six months than the ready 
money price; the credit price always 
bore a greater proportion of interest than 
the real interest of the money. 

No deduction is made from the invoice 

in such cases whether the goods are pur- 
chased at a credit of from 12to 18 months, 
is there ?—I can only answer that question 
by what I have done myself, not knowing 
how others transact their business ; when 
Isold by the invoice to a merchant, I put 
every thing before him as it stood, and he 
gave me 100 per cent. or 20, or 30, or 40; 
inone instance the charges were higher 
thanthe merchants thought they should 
have been; and they deducted so much, 
in consequence ; they were higher per- 
haps from my inattention, or the exaction 
of the individuals with whom I dealt. 
_ Have you ever made any deduction, or 
isit usual to make any, from the invoice, 
on the score of such increased price, in 
consequence of the long credit?—I can 
only answer the question as | have done 
personally, I really do not know what 
others have done; when I sold by invoice, 
Ihave bona fide put before the persons 
who purchased it, who were Williams and 
Taylor at Bengal, when I was there, 
exactly the invoices as they were sent 
‘ome, 

Is it usual to make any deduction on 
the score of interest from the increased 
price, in consequence of the goods being 
purchased at a credit, instead of being paid 
fr in ready money ?—I can only answer 
that personally, not knowing what other 
persons have done; in the early stages, 
my mode of purchasing the goods, was 
0 give the merchant half eredit and half 
Money ; the latter part of my transactions 
% a captain, I had money for every pur- 
pose, and every individual thing was pur- 
chased by money, consequently, so far the 
ivestments that I sold at China do not 
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apply to the question, because they were 
not sold by invoice ; my investments as 
an officer, to which it applies personally, 
I declare most sacredly, the whole case 
appeared in my books: the bills of parcels 
from the individuals were put before them, 
with every iota of discount and charge of 
merchandize, and every expence that took 
; I never conceived it possible that 

could gain any thing by any other 
mode; because I considered from the 
early part of my life, that the most direct 
and honourable and lucrative mode was to 
be explicit upon all occasions. 

Then is the Committee to understand, 
that the advance of 100 per cent. which 
you have mentioned upon your invoice, 
or whatever it might be, was calculated 
upon the rates charged by the persons 
who sold you the goods here ?—I really 
do not recollect at this moment, whether 
it was 100 per cent. that I received, or 
120, there being some deduction for the 
charge of merchandize ; Ihave mentioned 
my agreement; for my investment was 
with the gentlemen at 120 per cent. or 
100 per cent. I laid my invoice book be- 
fore them, and whether it was upon the 
gross amount, or whether it was upon the 
abstract, taking the charges and discounts 
from it, or not, I cannot possibly at this 
moment say. 

Do youknow what discount is usually al~ 
lowed for paying in ready money, or what 
is the difference in price between the ready 
money rate, and goods purchased at a 
credit of 12 or 18 months ?—TI really do 
not know ; but at the time that I was a 
merchant, I found, as I mentioned before, 
eighteen-pence per cwt. difference in the 
purchase of lead, that I calculated to bear 
a proportion of 74 per cent. to five; that 
if I took credit, I paid 74 per cent. instead 
of five for that credit; that I paid, upon 
the average, 22 per cent. depending upon 
the time of credit, and as the credit time 
increases, so the credit price, I conceive, 
would increase also: I have heard of dis- 
counts to the amount of 10 per cent. being 
allowed by ship-builders to ship-owners, 
but I never met with such a thing in my 
life; never in any instance did I get it ; 
the individuals never felt themselves war- 
ranted in the prices that they have charged 
me, in allowing me to do it; I have cer- 
tainly tried it, saying I have heard of such 
things, but I never had it allowed. 

Do you, in speaking of salt-water in- 
voices, allude to those invoices which have 
not the discount and drawback deducted 
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from them, or to invoices made out at 
false prices ?—The true character, I think, 
of a salt-water invoice is, that.in which a 
greater price is charged for the goods than 
was actually paid for their. goods. 

Without its appearing upon the invoice ? 
Of course ; I conceive it to be the copy 
of an invoice with additional prices put 
to it, made at sea. 

Do you not know that it is the practice 
for the Company so to make out their in- 
voices of exports, by adding a 10 per 
cent. to their invoices which does not ap- 

ear ?—I never heard of such a thing in 
all my life, nor I never heard it surmised ; 
it is the first instance in which I ever 
heard of such a thing. 

Have you ever had occasion to settle 
with the honourable Company, either 
through their government abroad, or their 
directors at home, for short deliveries of 
goods?—I have certainly in both cases, 
but in a very small degree; indeed I 
never looked to the invoice, the officers in 
the department, to which the goods ap- 
plied, gave me an account of them, with 
a charge of 30 per cent. (I think that.is our 
agreement as carriers) upon that price, 
whatever price they charged me; I had 
so little idea of there being any addition 
beyond the real price they paid for them, 
that I never looked to it; I know, in 
China, that their bale goods have generally 
passed from the ships, and from myself, 
when the supracargoes have not been at 
Canton, to the Chinese merchants, without 
any inspection or look whatever: 1 have 
delivered cargoes personally in China of 
my own, without either weight or mea- 
sure, merely as I had received them, 
upon the faith of having done so ;. the 
pieces of lead, of course, are numbered, 
but their bale goods I have delivered my- 
self to the merchants respectively, accord- 
ing to their order, without any examina- 
tion whatever, except as to appearance, 
whether they were damp.or wet. 

What is the alteration that took place 
in the management of the Company’s 
shipping, which determined you to give 
up all connection with it ?—The cheapness 
of the freight, and the mode in which 
they are principally supported; namely, 
I consider them owned chiefly by the 
patronage. 

What do you mean by owned chiefly 
by the patronage ?—The competition has 
brought freights so very low, that in re- 
spect to the individuals who have been 
brought up in the service, who are looking 
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to commands, their friends are generally 
obliged to get a certain number of own, 
to enable themselves to be employed. 
for instance, myself, if I.bad a youth thy 
I wished to get the command of an Indi, 
man for, instead of giving him 5 or.6,09 
and allowing him to run about, I sagtifg 
that money in tendering a cheap ship 
the Company, specifically for the pair, 
age of thatcommand. 

Are you speaking of the extra shiy 
now, or of ships generally ?—Of the shipg 
in the general regular service. 

Is the Committee to understand that, i 
point of fact, the rate of freight paid by 
the Company has been cheaper thy 
could be afforded by the ship owner, with 
a reasonable and proper view to his ony 
profit >—Certainly ; I consider the a 
stract point of freight of the Company, 
both in their extra ships and in theirregy, 
lar ships, under the circumstances inwhich 
they are sailed, as cheaper than any pri 
vate individual can get freight, ‘under 
milar circumstances. 

Are you speaking here generally, as 1 
the freight of a ship going to India, or the 
freight of a ship going under ‘the pariicy 
lar circumstances attaching to all ships 
sailed under the Company ?—If I compre 
hend the question, I mean to -say,'that | 
could not send a ship to sea under the 
same circumstances as the Company do 
by myself, so cheaply as the Company gam 
their freight. 

What are those circumstances ?—Goot 
ness of ship, goodness of outfit, being pm 
perly commanded, officered, and manned, 

Any thing as to the nature. of the 
voyage or the delay, sailing at prope 
times, and so on ?}—I. look exactly to the 
same circumstances applying. \in, bolh 
cases; but if the questions have a rele 
ence to my examination four years at 
the circumstances are not exactly in post 
at this moment, as they were then; the 
}Company at that time did not appear tom 
me to give a facility to the movements af 
extra ships which they have done since. i 

Explain the difference of the circul 
stances to which you are now alluding be 
tween the present period and that 2— They 
Company at that time seemed to diver 
the ships that they had in the extra em 
ploy, ont of the implied condition unde 
which I thought I built them ; that 1s, mgm 
stead of being sent direct, they weresell 
circuitously upon services that 
appear to me exactly consistent with te ) 


implied ideas that I had set ont with 
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t is, they were diverted on several oc- 
that immediate carrying ser- 
Mevice, directly backwards and forwards, 
tha which, I think, they certainly have since 


remedied; but, at that time, I did not 
think any British ship owner, except under 
jimilar circumstances to myself, could 
have supplied ships cheaper than I sup- 
plied them ; I was not looking to profit as 
a ship owner, I was looking not to the 
exceeding five per cent, for my money, I 
was looking to great pleasure in active 
industry, it affording as much delight to 
me to manage ships, and to have to do 
with them, as any fox-hunter can have in 
the chase; so far I think it impossible for 
an individual to have given the Company 
cheaper ships for extra ships, than I had 
given under those circumstances ; I can- 
not give them now from circumstances 
being different ; I cannot afford so much 
below the 5 per cent.; I cannot find a 
mode of making any interest whatever 
for my money, and I cannot exist with- 
out it. 

Supposing the trade to India to have 
been opened to all merchants witha licence 
» trade upon their own account, between 


mpres 
uy ate of freight at which, as an individual 
nthe Merchant, you could have fitted out a ship, 
y do,gmend the rate of freight at which you have 


mpplied ships to the East India Com- 
pany ?—I do not see how it was possible 
or me, as a ship owner, to have fitted out 
ny ships, strictly speaking, cheaper, 
nder similar circumstances, than I did. 
Is not their outfit superflaous; might 
hot private merchants go with ships less 
‘pensive ?—-As a private merchant I 
Might have carried those ships out in a. 
tain degree cheaper than I could 
rough the regulations of the Company : 
donot think the rate of freight would 
ave been cheaper than that at which I 
npplied the ships, because I supplied 
lem under an implied idea, that that sys- 
tm would have been carried into execu- 
“0: when I am speaking of the expence 
ached to those ships arising out of the 
stem, there were some which I did not 
xpect would have been, and which I had 
een, and the persons with whom I was 
mnected in bringing forward those ships, 
td been given to understand should not 
80 applied; I conceived that,when an 
ira ship, such as those, was going 
ith them@rectly to India, making the voyage. in 
twelve months, it was not necessary 
3 


his country and our settlements in India, 
what would have been the terms ‘in the 
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for that ship to go into a dock, to be pulled 
to pieces to be examined for defects which 
never could exist, if she was a good ship 
at first, and which I call unnecessary : but 
it did not apply in my case, because 2 
tendered those ships under the implied 
idea that they would be superior West In- 
diamen, that they would not have been 
pulled to pieces, having in my head exactly 
the plan thatthey would have gone out, and 
made a certain number of voyages in a 
specific time, that they would have come 
home at that time; that they would not 
have been pulled to pieces, though I would 
have looked at them: in the room of 
which they were put into dock, their masts 
were taken out, and they were stripped, 
and an expence incurred of 2 or 3,0001, 
for what I did conceive no material benefit, 
under such circumstances that would not: 
have applied to have reduced the freight, 
because I tendered-the ship under that im- 
plied idea. 

The rate of freight at which you sup<« 
plied the Company with the extra ship- 
ping in which you were concerned, was 
not greater than it would have been, if as 
an individual merchant, you had been fit- 
ting out a ship good enough to go to India 
and back again ?—The body of the ship, 
the principal part of the ship, would have 
been exactly the same, the masts and. 
rigging would have been the same, the 
anchors and cables would have been as 
good ; for I hold it not economical to 
save in those respects ; I do not think she 
would have been a bit worse, it would 
only have been altered in respect of dock- 
ing and repairing when I considered ne- 


_cessary. 


Inform the Committee about what quan- 
tity of tin means were found to smuggle 
from Banca, while it lay under the Dutch 
coercion?—TI should think the last year, 
that I had an opportunity of forming any 
judgment, nearly 500 tons. , 

Can you give any probable opinion of 
what might be the quantity which might 
be got from Banca, the Dutch coercion 
being removed ?—Looking at what the 
Dutch ships brought to China, with what 
the country ships in the trade in which I 
was, and the Chinese junks, which col- 
lected it from the same source, I should 
think that‘there went to China altogether 
about 12, 13, or 1,400 tons of tin from the 
different sources ;, and I should think the 
greater quahtity came from Palambang 
and Banca: there are places in which 
small quantities of tin on the Malay coast 
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are got, which do not come from Banca, 
ealled Perhaing. 

What quantity do you conceive might 
be now obtained from Banca ?—I can form 
an opinion only from what the Chinese 
junks collected, what we collected, and 
what the Dutch government collected ; 
which may be from 1,000 to 1,200 tons, 
er more. 

Are you acquainted with the fact, whe- 
ther copper may not be got from Japan 
cheaper than it can be imported from 
England ?—I really do not know; I know 
nothing of the Japan trade; I have seen 
Japan copper, but I do not know any thing 
about its price. 

Are you acquainted with the state of 
the manufactures by British artificers, 


_ through native labourers, at the different 


rep a ?—Generally, I am not; I 
now some little of them. 

From your knowledge of the Chinese 
seas, do you or do you not think that car- 
goes of tea may be got through Chinese 
junks, if any considerable number of ves- 
sels from Great Britain go into those seas ? 
—I think any quantity of teas might be 
got in any part of the Eastern Islands, pro- 
vided the individual merchants from this 
country sent orders to agents that are in 
China; or through any agent that he may 
send orders to, he may get teas in Chinese 
junks downto any part of the Malay coast. 

Smuggled ?—No, taken in as a regular 
cargo by the Chinese junks.- 

Might not establishments proper for 
preparing such cargoes be made in safe 
places in those seas, if the parties were so 
disposed ?—I do not know what places are 
referred to, tea may be had through coun- 
try ships from China. 

If numerous vessels of 350 tons be ad- 
mitted into those seas, and if disappoint- 
ments should occur to the commanders of 
those vessels, do you or do you not think 
it possible that amongst the number of 
vessels that go there, some might endeavour 
to execute such an enterprize, as making 
establishments in some parts of those seas 
for the purpose of procuring tea, there 
being no controul of revenue establishment 
in those seas ?—I hardly think they could 
form any such establishments there without 
the knowledge of the government in India 
or of the supracargoes in China. 

‘What controul can be had over ships 
going to places where there is no controul ? 
—I conceive our navy has the complete 
controul of those seas while we have Ba- 


tavia, and that it is impossible for any esta- 
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blishment to be formed in any of thos 
islands without the knowledge of the dif. 
ferent governments of India and Chin: 
but it is not necessary for the purpose of 
procuring tea that there should be ay 
establishment, they may get it from cou, 
try ships, or through Chinese junks, by 
previous orders must be conveyed j 
China for that purpose ; it is not a trade 
generally carried on by the Chinese junk 
to those places. 
May 5th, 


Tuomas SypENuaM, esq. was again called 
in, and further examined by the Com 
mittee to the following purport: 


May it or not be naturally e 
from the ingenuity of the natives of Indi, 
and their application to every thing by 
which they may make a profit, that they 
will arrive at such a knowledge and pe. 
fection in those handicrafts which are 
there practised, as to make all those arti. 
cles on their own account, and by under 
selling the British artificers, whose mode 
of living is so much more expensive, and 
who having come to India to make their 
fortunes, will not sell those articles at % 
small a profit, drive them out of the coun 
try ?—I think it would be at least a con 
siderable period before the natives can st 
vp manufactures or handicraft that will 
rival or become superior to those esta 
blished and carried on by Europeans; but 
it is certainly probable, that in the coun 
of time, the natives will arrive at such per 
fection in many of those trades, as not to 
render it worth the while of Europea 
workmen to remain in India; certainly 
not as a source of wealth to be carried 
back to England, but probably as sufficient 
to induce them to remain altogether i 
India, for the purpose of carrying on theit 
trade in India, rather than in England. 

Having informed the Committee that 
the workmen of the country are so ph 
and so ingenious, and that there are some 
natives that have capital, will not thos 
natives who look after profit, set up those 
trades which have been learnt by the other: 
artificers, and probably execute that put 
pose in a short time, and materially dim 
nish and ultimately put an end to the img: 
port of most of the articles from England, 
of which the materials are found theref-~ 
I believe that it will be a considerable pe 
riod before any native workmen can ? 
made equal to the European workmen; 10 
many cases, it is found cheaper to employ 
an European workman, although his wag 
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are considerably greater, than those 
native, partly on account of his possessing 
his trade better, and, partly ,because. the 
robustness of their frame enables them to 
go through a great deal more work. than 
can be expected from any native ;, I also 
think, that in cases where an European 
and anative have sufficient capital to em- 
ploy in any of those trades, that the En- 
ropean, from his superior science, inge- 
nuity, and industry, will generally get 
the better of the native; there are some 
trades, particularly those in steel and in 
iron, which I believe, in consequence of 
the'climate, can never in India reach that 
degree of perfection which they have 
reached. in this country ; such I know to 
bethe opinion of the officers of artillery 
employed in the ordnance department ; 
and the same as to the coach-makers at 
Madras and Calcutta. 

You make that distinction, that those 
handicraft trades that require great strength 
of muscle, such as working in forges, may 
not be carried to that perfection in India 
by native workmen, but all others that do 
not require that robust frame, and that re- 
quire only ingenuity, application and so- 
briety, which it is understood you have 
attributed to the natives superior to the 
British, may it not be expected, in conse- 
quence of that, that the importation of 
such articles may materially decrease ?— 
Although I am willing to allow, that the 
natives of India are superior to the Euro- 
peans in sobriety, I do not recollect to 
have stated that they were superior in in- 
dustry and ingenuity ; it must also be re- 
collected, that although the natives. of 
lidia are ingenious in imitating any thing 
that is placed before them, they are gene- 
nlly incapable of making those improve- 
ments in the several branches of handicraft 
rade that appears to be always in a pro- 
gressive state of improvement in England; 
some improvements may originate in India 
fom the European trades-people ; and 
such as have taken place in the mother 
country, will be immediately followed by 
European artisans in India, of course, those 
improvements will gradually and slowly 
find their way among the natives; but as 
they will commence among the Europeans 
in India, this cause appears to me sufficient 
losecure to the Kuropean artisans in India, 
wiform superiority over the natives em- 
ployed in similar trades. 

Must not those natives who are employ- 


ed under those British artisans learn all 


those improvements, whatever they ma 
(Vo ERY. ) 2 Wi may 


be, that are: exercised by those British ar- 
tisans, those now in use, and those, that 
may hereafter be brought from Europe?+ 
As long as the natives continue to be em- 
ployed by the Europeans, they will cer- 
tainly adopt the improvements that. may 
be made in any of the trades; but the 
question which has been put to me, rather 
refers to natives setting up establishments 
of this kind with their own capital, and 
not employed as journeymen by European 
masters, 

The question refers to those natives who 
have learned the improvements at, present 
in use in India, and who will naturally 
learn whatever other improvements are 
introduced. , Will not natives who. have 
capital employ other natives who have 
learnt all those improvements, and will 
they not be able to make all those articles 
so much cheaper as to undersell the Eng- 
lish >—TI believe that in almost all. cases, 
the native workmen would prefer being 
employed by European masters than by 


natives, partly because they will be more 


regularly paid, and partly because they 
would have the means of learning their 
trade sooner and better than under native 
masters. 

Are you sufficiently acquainted with the 
materials produced in Hindostan, to know 
whether nearly all those produced in Eu- 
repe may not be produced there, except 
British.wool ?—TI have already stated, that 
I do not think any of the manufactures in 


steel and iron, with the exception of . 


swords made in a particular part of India, 
can be brought to that degree of perfec- 
tion which now exists in England ; and I 
am not acquainted with many other arti« 
cles of manufacture in which any rivalry 
could take place, except in such articles 
as carriages, and in the tannery line, that 
are consumed principally by the European 
inbabitants in India. 

. You have mentioned, that in the houses 
of the higher Mussulmen, many articles of 
European manufacture were to be seen ; 
do you know whether those articles were 
wholly purchased by them, or whether 
they were presents on the part of the Bri- 
tish?—I believe that the greater part of 
the articles of European manufacture to be 
seen in the houses of the higher classes of 
the Massulmen at Hydrabad were pur- 
chased, and not presents. 

The comelies being so cheap, and hav- 
ing been represented to be in many re- 
spects more useful, is it probable that Bri- 
tish red cloth can come into general use 
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among the mass of the natives ?—I believe, 
as far as 1 am acquainted with the subject, 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible 
to introduce into India any species of 
woollens, either red cloth, or cloth of any 
other colour, which would he cheaper, and 
more useful than the comely. : 

Have not Europeans, in point of fact, 
penetrated clandestinely into the interior 
of India ?—I believe that many individual 
Europeans have succeeded in penetrating 
clandestinely into different parts of the in- 
terior of India. 

Is it not your opinion, that going one or 
two together they might penetrate, when, 
if they attempted to go in bodies there 
would be a moral certainty of their being 
stopped ?—One European endeavouring to 

enetrate into the interior of the country, 
is liable to detection; and, of course, it 
would be almost impossible for any body 
of Europeans to travel through the country 
without immediate detection. 

Is it not probable, that in case a despe- 
rate, or turbulent, or intriguing European 
might have a strong interest to get into 
the interior, he might succeed, notwith- 
standing any restrictions that might be de- 
vised in those parts of the country which 
are under British influence ?—I certainly 
conceive, that any one European, what- 
ever be his character, who is acquainted 
with the language of the country, and with 
the roads over which he is to travel, by 
disguising himself and travelling in the 
night, could at all times pass through the 
country, without incurring any consider- 
able risk of detection, even through the 
Company’s possessions. 

Supposing the foreign settlements, that 
is, the settlements belonging tothe Dutch, 
Danes, and French, were restored to those 
several nations, are they not at present sur- 
rounded by the British territories, and, of 
course, is it not nearly impossible for 
them to penetrate into the country, if the 
British police do their duty ?—Those set- 
tlements are certainiy surrounded by pro- 
vinces under the British government ; and 
although it would be difficult for any fo- 
reigner, and particularly if he was unac- 
quainted with the language of the coun- 
try, to penetrate through the Company’s 
provinces, I still think, a single European, 
acquainted with the language, and being 
able to avail himself of the disguises under 
which he may pass through the country, 
may escape detection. 

Do you imagine or not, that English- 
men, consideriag Hindostan as their em- 


pire, and who may go there under parja, 
mentary enactment, may not be ing 
liable to commit irregularities and yi, 
lences against the natives than any othy 
foreigners, who will find so much diffiey) 
in going into the interior, and being pg, 
mitted to remain there?—TI have alway, 
observed, that Englishmen are More ay 
than those of any other nation to conigi 
violences in foreign countries ; and this] 
believe to be the case in India, as iney 
other country foreign to England; jt 
also probable, that the foreigners, living 
as it were, under sufferance in Indi, 
would be less liable to insult the nating 
than an Englishman, considering Indiag 
part of the British empire. 

Do you consider that, practically spe 
ing, if British subjects go to India under, 
parliamentary enactment, it may noth 
necessary, considering the odium that a 
tends the magistrates, and even them 
preme government of India, sending Bi. 
tish subjects or Europeans out of thecoun 
try, also to make a parliamentary ena. 
ment in order to strengthen the band) 
of government there, that any irregular 
ties or violences committed by them 
against the natives should be, épso fact, 
followed by a removal from the country, 
subject to that being remitted by the gover. 
nor-general ?—I think that, in every case, 
it would be absolutely necessary to invet 
the local government of India with the 
power of removing from India any British 
subjects who may be guilty of violence 
and improper conduct. 

Has not the supreme government 
India that power at this moment ?—I be. 
lieve it has. 

You mentioned in the course of yout 
examination yesterday, two instances, and 
the only two within your knowledge, 
merchants, or rather shopkeepers, pro 
ceeding to Hydrabad in. pursuance of 8 
plan and object which the government 
India seemed to have in view, forthe ex 
tension of the sale of European manulat- 
tures; do you know whether the met 
chants who reside in India, chiefly at the 
presidencies, commonly resort to the inte 
rior for the purposes of their trade, whet 
not sanctioned or encouraged by any set 
ticular object on the part of government! 
—I believe that it is the general custome 
all houses of agency, and other traders, # 
the different presidencies in India, to em 
ploy native agents in conducting thet 
commercial transactions in the interior i 
the country, the method usually pursu 
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being to have a confidential native agent 
belonging to the house, who is generally 
entrusted with the selection of other native 
and subordinate agents in carrying on all 
their commercial transactions in the inte- 
rior of the country. 

Is it not found by experience, that this 
branch of the trade of India is generally 
carried on better and cheaper by native 
agency ?—I believe that the mode above 
described has been universally found to 
be at once cheaper and more efficient than 
the employment of European agents for 
similar purposes. 

Under these circumstances, do you con- 
ceive that any new traders repairing to 
India, under the proposed opening of the 
trade, could have any particular motives 
for going in any numbers into the interior, 
seeing that the interest of such traders and 
merchants almost constantly confine them 
to the presidencies and principal sea- 
ports?—I should conceive that all new 
traders going to India, who understood 
their own interests, and were willing to be 
instructed by the experience of those al- 
yeady established in trade in India, would 
prefer the employment of native agents in 
the interior, to European, and-that there- 
fore it would not be very probable that the 
establishment of any number of houses of 
business at the presidencies and the prin- 
cipal sea-ports, would lead to the employ- 
ment of European agents in the interior of 
the country. 

You are understood to have stated in a 
former part of your examination, that the 
Americans who repair to India for the pur- 
poses of trade, have not settled to your 
knowledge, either at the presidencies in 
India, or have penetrated into the interior, 
but have appeared merely as port traders ; 
this being the ordinary course of carrying 
on the trade on the part of the Americans, 
may. it not be expected from the intelli- 
gence of British merchants, that they 


Yould observe a similar course of proceed- 


ing?=-In answering the question which 
has been alluded to, I stated to the Com- 
mittee, that I knew nothing respecting the 


‘BAnerican merchants and traders from my 


own personal observation ; but from never 
having seen any Americans settled at the 
presidencies, or having met them in the 
ierior of the country, 1 believe they are 
own in India merely as port traders ; 
id I should conceive, that as there 
would be no necessity for British mer- 
‘ants to deviate trom a system which has 
tto been found adequate to all the 
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purposes of commercial intercourse with 
the interior of India, they would probably 
follow the example of the Americans, and 
not employ European agents in the inte- 
rior of the country... 

Have the goodness to state to the Com- 
mittee, from your knowledge of India ge- 
nerally, and particularly of the climate, 
whether youthink Europeans could travel 
into the imterior of the country, without 
exceedingly great inconvenience and risk, 
unless they had a suitable conveyance, 
and accommodation for the purpose, such as 
a horse, palanquin, tent, &c.?—I think 
Europeans of the lower classes might 
weil through the interior of the coun- 
try without much inconvenience, alt- 
hough they were not supplied with any 
of the accommodations above mention- 
ed; but in some parts of the country, 
they. would of course be exposed to 
considerable personal risk; on the other 
hand, persons in a higher sphere of life, 
such as for instance, the gentlemen whom 
I have generally seen employed in houses 
of agency, could not travel through the 
interior of the country without the means 
of conveyance, and tents to secure them 
against the effects of the climate. 

Would not an European attempting to 
penetrate clandestinely into the country 
on foot, incur great risks to his health as 
well as to his person, from the nature of 
that climate, and the total want of accom- 
modation upon the road ?—I think it pro- 
bable, that in a climate such as that of 
India; any European travelling through 
the country without adequate means of 
accommodation might expose his health, 
besides his person; but this would be 
more particularly the case in certain sea- 
sons of the year, and through certain parts 
of the country. 

If such European carried money or 
goods with him to pay his expences on 
the road, would he not be liable to be 
robbed andeven murdered by the Pindar- 
ries and other numerous plunderers in the 
Mabratta and Nizam’s country ?—In some 


parts of the Deccan, particularly ia those 


provinces that are infested by the Pindar- 
ries, Naichs, Bheels and other freebooters, 
any European travelling with money and 
goods, without being escorted by a guard, 
would run considerable risk of being plun- 
dered of his goods, and perhaps of being 
murdered; but the danger would not be 
so great in those parts of the country that 
are cultivated, and where the governor ex- 
ercises supreme authority. 
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Did you hear, during your residence in 
India, of various attempts made by Euro- 
pean deserters to penetrate into the inte- 
rior, and of their being generally, if not 
always intercepted ?—While I was resi- 
dent, at Hydrabad, there were not many 
cases of desertion occurred; but, almost 
in every instance, the deserters effected 
their escape to some distance from the ca- 
pital, and established themselves in the 
service of some one or other of the jag- 
hiredars in the Deccan ; it however gene- 
rally happened, that I obtained a know- 
ledge of their route and place of conceal- 
ment, and by an application through the 
Nizam to the jaghiredars, succeeded in 
recovering the deserters; in one or two 
instances it was not in my power to detect 
them, and in one case it became necessary 


to threaten a jaghiredar by the employ- | 


ment of a military force, before 1 could 
obtain his release. 

- The cases alluded to in the preceding 
answer, it is presumed, have reference to 
desertions from the force at Hydrabad ; do 
you know of any similar attempts having 
been made by European deserters to pe- 
trate into the interior from either of the 
presidencies or military stations on the 
coast ?—I really cannot recal to my recol- 
lection any cases of a similar-description 
of which I could state the particulars to the 
Committee, excepting the case of a French 
officer who broke his parole and escap- 
ed from Pondicherry, and had established 
himself either in the Nigam’s or the Mah- 
ratta country, before the government could 
prevail upon the prince to deliver him up 
to the resident at the court; [am not quite 
clear whether at Hydrabad or Poonah: 
another case occurred at Poonah, where 


two or three French officers had made 


their way to the city of Poonah, and re- 
mained concealed there for some time 
before the resident became acquainted 
with the fact of their being there; and it 
was not till after a vexatious negociation 
of two or three weeks, that the Peishwah 
or his minister could be prevailed upon to 
deliver them up; it has also occurred to 
my predecessor at Hydrabad and to my- 
self, to find Europeans in different parts of 
the Deccan who had deserted many years 
before, and who either were detected or 
delivered themselves up, in the hope of 
their crime being pardoned. 
Were those Europeans delivered up to 


‘the British government in pursuance of 


the treaty now in force, which prohibits 
the employment of Europeans in the ser- 


4 
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vices of the Nizam and _ the 
without the permission of the British go, 
vernment?—The French officer, allidey 
to in the first case, was delivered up he 
fore the conclusion of the treaty ‘contain 
ing that stipulation; the French office, 
at Poonah were delivered up in cong, 
quence of the resident’s insisting On th 
Peishwah’s fulfilment of that particuly 
stipulation in his last treaty ; in the othe 
instances, it was not necessary to appeal 
to the Nizam’s government, asthe de 
serters alluded to were either detected by 
parties of the Company’s troops, or volay. 
tarily delivered themselves up. 

Did you hear, during your residence iq 
India, of the escapes of French prisoney 
from Bombay, and of their having a. 
tempted unsuccessfully to penetrate into 
the Mahratta country ?—The only caseéf 
that description of which I heard, was éte 
that tovuk place during the peace ¢f 
Amiens; and though I have no disting 
recollection of the circamstances, I believe 
that some French officers or soldiers did 
attempt to penetrate from the sea coat 
into the interior of the Mahratta county, 
and were intercepted, as far as my recok 
lection serves me, on the frontier between 
the Concan and the Ballawit Mahratta 
territory. 

Are you acquainted with an attempt 
made during the course of this war by the 
French, to land adventurers on the coast 
of the Concan from a small vessel called 
the Passe par Tout, and of those adver 
turers having been given up on the strong 
remonstrances of the late resident at Poo 
nah, and surrendered to the British go- 
vernment agreeably to treaty ?—I confes 
I do not recollect the circumstances which 
are alluded to in the question that is put 

Could any Europeans, in the preset 
state and circumstances of the Decca, 
perform any active duties in the service 


of a jaghiredar, without a knowledge ofa mervi 


vigilant resident at the court of the 
Nizam ?—I think that it would be very 
possible for one or more Europeans to bei 
employed by a jaghiredar, in the training 
and disciplining of his troops for some 
time, without the intelligence of such’ 
circumstance reaching a resident, howertt 
vigilant, particularly if the government of 
the Nizam were disposed to encouragt 
their concealment. ; 
Considering that the Europeans left 
from M. Raymond’s -corps in the Nizam’ 
service, as referred to in a former part ¢ 
your examination, may’ have formed com 
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yah, PEpections more or less intimate during 
go. gabeir residence in that country, do not you 
ded Meconsider their case to be very different 
be [fom an attempt now made on the part of 
ait Mesirangers to penetrate into the interior in 
of employment ?—I certainly con- 
mse Miikider the cases to be very different ; Lonly 
‘the Mimention the fact alluded to in the ques- 
Silit tion, to show the possibility of Europeans 
ithe Meliving in the Nizam’s dominions, and 
employed in his service, without 
knowledge of the resident at his high- 
by iness’s court. 
oly. Me Did those Europeans alluded to do any 
particular mischief to the public interest, 
ce in Min the service in which they were em- 
ones Maployed, previous to detection by you ?—I 
ga. Mecannot say that they did any particular 
: into mischief of such a nature-as to attract my 
ase of Mattention; but they naturally persevered 
Site pn retaining the forms and usages of the 
Of service, in employing the French 
stiney words of command, and probably in keep- 
elie: Ming up amongst the natives under their 
rs did Meommand, their attachment to that nation, 
cout Mby the officers of which they had been 
untry, Mpaised and commanded ; this was proved 
recol the resolute determination, on the part 
tween (mol the men, to resist the introduction of 
hratta English system of exercise and words 
if command ; and if, before the reform 
hich afterwasds took place, it had been 
posible to have excited any considerable 
listurbance in the country, or that the 
ountry had been invaded by any other 
prince, or that hopes had been held out of 


tempt 
by the 
coast 
called 
adver 


strong Mey co-operation from the French power, 
t Poo MF Conceive that in either of those cases, 
sh go: Mousiderable mischief might have resulted 
confess rom the continuance in the Nizam’s ser- 


which Mice of the foreigners whom I have men- 
put. fined ; there were many persons amongst 
present hose officers, some of good character, and 
yeccan, Melhers perfectly inoffensive ; but I had 
service mem all removed, both from the Nizam’s 


ge ofa mervice and the territories, upon a gene- 
of ‘the ##! principle.—Previously to the treaty of 
every ilensive and defensive alliance between 
sto bee Nizam and the Company in the year 
raining #98, these corps were almost entirely 
by French and other foreign 
such I believe there were one or two 
amongst those officers. 

ment ff Did those officers find their way into 


courage’ Nizam’s service previously to the 
‘aly by which his highness is restricted 
is leon the employment of European offi- 
Nizam "EP's, and also previously to the present 
part olmgulations in force in India, which pre- 


ed comm@ett Europeans from travelling through 


ns left 
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the country without a regular passport ?— 
I believe that the greater number of those 
officers had been with the corps alluded 
to, during the period that M. Raymond 
and M. Feron commanded; and I do not 
recollect more than two or three instances 
where the officers had joined, since the 
destruction of Raymond’s corps, and those 
instances, if I recollect right, were half- 
cast men from Pondicherry. 

Through what channels do you suppose 
those foreigners found their way to India, 
and into the service of the Nizam ?—I be- 
lieve that most of them came from Pondi- 
cherry, direct to Hydrabad, on being sent 
for by M. Raymond, or going to Hydra- 
bad in search of employment; some of 
them came from the employment of 
Scindiah, Holkar, and other Mahratta 
chieftains. 

Had it come to your knowledge whether 
any serious disturbances ever occurred in 
the interior of the country, from the in- 
troduction of those foreign Europeans into 
the service of the Nizam ?—I never heard 
of any serious disturbances having occur- 
red within the territories of the Nizam, 
from the introduction or employment of 
the officers in question ; the fact was, that 
M. Raymond is a man of considerable 
talents, who held a very high command, 
was supported in his authority by the 
Nizam’s goyernment, had large estates 
conferred upon him for the support of the 
troops under his command, and both over 
the military force and the districts belong- 
ing to him, exercised an absolute and 
almost independent power. 

If the settlements and factories in India, 
heretofore held by the French, Dutch, 
and Danes, should again be restored to 
those powers, would the same facilities 
for introducing foreign Europeans from 
those settlements into the interior of India, 
again present themselves ?—If the settle- 
ments belonging to the French, Dutch, 
and Danes, were restored to those powers, 


‘I do not conceive that the same facilities 


would take place in the introduction of 
foreigners from those settlements into the 
interior of the country, partly because the 
authority of the Company’s government 
over their own possessions. has been con- 
siderably increased, and because in con- 
sequence of the late treaties of alliance 
between the Company and the native 


states, the residents at the courts of the 
native princes are enabled to exercise 
much more vigilant and efficient controul 
than they were formerly enabled to do, 
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If, British subjects were to find their 
way into the country, do you think that 
there is any greater reason to apprehend 
disorderly conduct from them than from 
any other Europeans or Americans ?—I 
do not believe that the Americans have 
found their way into the interior of the 
country ; with respect to other foreigners, 
they have generally penetrated into. the 
interior of the country for the purpose of 
being employed in the service of some 
one or other of the native princes of India, 
and as they are there under a strict mili- 
tary discipline, no disturbance is likely to 
take place ; but the case would be diffe- 
rent, if foreign or British adventurers were 
to range over the country without any 
particular object, or being employed in 
any regular corps in the service of any of 
the native princes. 

Did the British officers of the subsidiary 
forces at Hydrabad or Jaulna, conduct 
themselves to your knowledge, in an un- 
ruly or unbecoming manner towards the 
natives of those countries?—I do not re- 
collect any instances of the British officers 
belonging to the subsidiary force, either 
at Hydrabad or Jaulna, conducting them- 
selves in a violent or unruly manner to- 
wards the natives of the country; of 
course, some slight disputes and quarrels 
have taken place during the course of my 
residence at Hydrabad, which are of. too 
trifling a nature to intrude upon the notice 
of the Committee. : 

When excesses of the description al- 
luded to do occur, are'they not commonly 
the acts of hot-headed or violent young 
men ?—Almost always; I have scarcely 
known any officer who has resided a few 
years in India, and become even slightly 
acquainted with the language and habits 
of the natives, who has shown any dispo- 
sition to conduct himself in a violent or 
unbecoming manner towards the natives. 

Do you think that a sober calculating 
merchant, is as likely to commit excesses 
of this description as a person who has not 
the same motives of private interest and 
calmer habits to restrain him ?—I do not 
conceive that a sober calculating merchant 
engaged in business, whose interest it 
must evidently be to conciliate the natives, 
would be likely to violate or infringe 
their religious habits and prejudices; but 
it must be considered that the officers in 
the army, although perhaps more inclined 
to excesses than merchants, are frequently 
restrained from them by the discipline in 
which they are kept, and by the fear of 


penalties and punishments to which the 
would be subject for the slightest miscop. 
duct. 

In your extensive intercourse with the 
natives of India, has it come to your knoy. 
ledge that such natives make a wide dis. 
tinction in their own minds, between the 
mercantile part of the European comma. 
nity in India, and the young and wilde 
servants of the King and Company who 
occasionally get jamong them; and that 
such natives can as correctly as any peo. 
ple on earth, discern the particular motives 
or principles of conduct by which those 
two distinct classes of Europeans are ac. 
tuated in their general demeanour}—] 
think that, in genegal, the natives of India, 
especially the Mussulmen, have naturally 
a higher respect for military men than for 
persons employed in trade, not from a 
comparison between the individual charac. 
ters of officers and traders, but because in 
India, every gentleman is supposed to be 
a soldier ; at the same time, | believe that 
there are no description of persons who 
are more acute in distinguishing the mo- 
tives and conduct of individuals, than the 
generality of the natives of India. 

Are you of opinion that the conduct of 
the higher classes of Europeans in India, 
including the mercantile part, is, generally 
speaking, marked by a peguliar degree of 
forbearance, consideration, and respect to 
the manners and habits of the natives; 
and do you, or do you not think that any 
casual act of violence by a wild young 
man, would detract from their general 
good opinion of the British, which this 
conduct has established, or affect in their 
estimation, any but the persons commit 
ting the violence,or shake their confidence 
in the higher and more soberly disposed 
part of our countrymen ?—From my €X- 
perience, I believe, that the higher classes 
of Europeans in India, and indeed, all 
classes who have resided some time in that 
country, are distinguished by great mild- 
ness, and liberality tow 
the natives of India; I do not believe that 
one or two casual instances of excess 00 
the part of the young men, would shake 
the confidence which is placed, by the ge 
nerality of the inhabitants, in the saison 
ter and disposition of the higher classes 0 
Evropean inbabitants: at the same time? 
repetition of such instances, if not pre 
perly checked and punished, might gre 
dually lessen the respect, esteem, an te 
tachment, which the natives: bear towards 


the body of Europeans residing in India 
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_ In a former part of your examination 
you were understood to have stated, that 
some of the richer and highes classes of 
Mussulmen at Hydrabad did use European 
commodities, both in their dress and the 
furniture of their houses; have you reason 
to suppose that other Mussulmen would 
not follow the example of those their su- 
periors, if they had the means of doing so? 
—Some of the higher and wealthier Mus- 
sulmen at the court of Hydrabad, do cer- 
tainly use some articles of European ma- 
nofacture in their dress and in the furni- 
ture of their houses, but this has occurred 
principally amongst the ministers of the 
Nizam, who from their frequent intercourse 
with the resident, are perhaps disposed, 
chiefly from motives of compliment, to fit 
up their houses more in the European stile 
than other persons who have not the same 
motives ; but during the period of my re- 
sidence at Hydrabad, I did not perceive 
that the fashion of fitting up houses in the 
European stile at all increased, and I do 
not conceive that it would extend even in 
the capital, amongst those Mussulmen who 
are not in continual communication with 
the resident at the court ; I conceive, that 
one of the principal causes why a few of 
the subordinate ministers, at Hydrabad, 
followed some of our customs was, in con- 
sequence of the example given to them by 
Meer Ali, a Persian by birth, a man very 
much above the common prejudices of his 
countrymen, who had adopted quite an 
European mode of thinking, and despised 
the habits and customs of the Mussulmen 
in India. 

Can you recollect what the European 
aticles were that were so used by those 
higher Mussulmen? —They consisted 
chiefly of services of glass-ware, china lus- 
tes, chintz coverings for sofas, chintz 
curtains, anda few articles of plate, ac- 
cording to European fashion. 

Are not iron, copper, steel and other 
metals, consumed by natives of all casts 
in India, in a great variety of articles of 
common use and necessity ?—They are. 

Would not those articles be used in 
greater quantities, if greater wealth was 
more generally diffused among the natives 
ofthat country ?—It appeared to me that 
the natives of India were not in want of 
ay of those articles; they had no diffi- 
culty in supplying themselves with what- 
fer they might require for domestic or 
other purposes, and therefore, I do not see 
ow the increase of their wealth would 
lad to the employment of more articles 
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of a similar description, conceiving that 
those articles are not so much articles of 
luxury, on which wealth is generally ex- 
pended, as articles of common and imme- 
diate use. 

Would not a considerable improvement 
in the circumstances and wealth of the in- 
habitants of India, occasion more and 
better buildings, for example, to be erect- 
ed, and a greater degree of internal com- 
merce and manufacture, into which those 
articles must necessarily enter?—I con-. 
ceive that the improvement of the circum- 
stances of the inhabitants of India, would 
probably lead to the building of Jarger 
and more commodious houses than they 
occupy at present, not of a different 
fashion, but larger and more extensive, 
according to their own mode of building ; 
and the same cause would, no doubt, lead 
to more activity of internal commerce than 
extends at present; I do not state this as 
applied merely to India, but as a natural 
result of the same cause in all parts of the 
world. 

Did you, during your residence in India, 
ever dress your own personal servants in 
woollen dresses ?—While I was resident at 
Hydrabad, my servants, during the cold 
weather, were dressed in a livery of scar- 
let cloth, and in the hot weather in cotton 
cloth or muslin. 

Do the natives of India work in steel, 
or at all events, but very indifferently ?— 
All their manufactures in steel which I 
have seen appeared to me to be very im- 
perfect, excepting the swords, which are 
made in the Deccan, and in the north part 
of India, and which, I believe, in temper 
and other property, are equal to the best 
swords made in any part of the world.— 
The only articles of steel in use in India 
besides swords, which occur to me at pre- 
sent, are knives and scissars, which are 
generally imported from England, being 
very superior to those manufactured in 
India. 

Is not the tochin conna of the Nizam, 
mentioned by you in a former part of your 
examination, considered and exhibited as 
one of the curiosities of his highness’s pa- 
lace ?--Those magazines which, for want 
of another expression, I called the tochin 
conna, are certainly never exhibited to 
strangers; it was only by a particular 
request that I was permitted by the Nizam 
to see them; the room which is more 
particularly the tochin conna, or jewel 
office, as containing such jewels and valu- 
able property in use by the prince, is cer- 
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tainly never exhibited by the Nizam, pro- 
bably from the fear of exciting the cupid- 
ity of those who go to see it, ‘| 

May not strangers visiting the palace 
from curiosity, and of known respecta- 
bility, on an application being preferred 
to the Nizam, or the British resident, be 
allowed to see this tochin conna?—lI do 
not recollect any instance having occurred ; 
T never thought of making an application 
of that nature; and although the Nizam 
might be disposed to grant a particular re- 
quest on the part of the resident, I rather. 
believe that his highness would consider 
that an intrusive and unpleasant request. 

Exclusive of the European articles in 


this tochin conna, has not the Nizam also. 
similarly in store, great quantities of the 
finer manufactures of other foreign coun-. 


tries, such as shawls, silks, kincobs, jew- 
ellery, &c. ?—I do not think that the pre- 
sent Nizam retains in his storehouses more 
commodities of the descriptions alluded to 
in the question than are necessary for the 
general consumption of himself and his 
large family ; 1 know that it is frequently 
his highness’s custom to dispose of such 
jewels and_presents, shawls, kincobs, and 
other articles of that description as are 
presented from time to time by the resi- 
dent or principal natives of that court ; 
this may however be owing to the personal 
character of the present Nizam, whose 
ruling passion is avarice. 

Had not Tippooa great collection of these 
articles as well European as Asiatic, at Se- 
ringapatam ?—Tippoo had certainly alarge 
collection of articles of Indian manufacture 
and produce, as well as European, in the 
different store-rooms belonging to the 
palace. 

Are not these tochin connas considered 
as containing a part of the wealth of the 
palace ?—They certainly contain part of 
the wealth of the palace; but I believe 
the jewels not in common use, those of 
greater variety and price, bullion and 
Specie, are generally kept concealed 
within the precincts of the harams, or in 
some safe part of the palace, which is 
known merely to the prince, and one or 
two confidential servants. 

Are not those European articles, though 
hoarded in a tochin conna, considered 
sources of considerable gratification to the 
persons receiving them?—I believe that 


_ when such presents are made to a native 


prince, especially such as are curious from 
their mechanism or fashion, that they af- 
ford considerable gratification to the per- 


son to whom they are presented ; thede. 
gree of value placed upon them, of course 
will be regulated by the disposition of jhe 
prince; in the case of the Nizam, it di¢ 
not appear to me that the accumulation of 
European articles in his tochin conna af. 
forded him any gratification Whatsoever, 
either as a source of wealth or amusement, 

Did not the Nizam make presents to bjs 
favourites at court from among the stores 
of the tochin conna?—I have alread 
stated, that the Nizam is-of a most pars. 
monious disposition ; he sometimes made 
a few trifling presents to his favourites and 
confidential servants ; but in general, bis 
presents were confined to those which ate 
usually conferred on persons of distinction 
in receiving the investiture of lands, being 
called to new offices, and other occasions, 
where even the amount and nature of the 
present is regulated by long established 
usage. 

Are not the Mussulmen prone, from 
natural disposition, to every species of 
luxury and personal gratification ?—The 
Mussulmen in general are certainly prone 
to every species of luxury and personal 
gratification. 

Are you of opinion, that the opening of 
the trade with India must necessarily be 
attended with an unlicensed and unte- 
stricted intercourse of Europeans in that 
country ?—I conceive, that a freedom of 
trade, calculated to produce every advan- 


_tage thatcan be derived from a free trade, 


could take place between this country 
and India without incurring the necessily 
of permitting Europeans to traverse the 
interior of India, or allowing them tore 
main at the presidencies, unrestricted by 
the government. 

In what manner do you think the in 
terest of the private European merchants 
and agents already established at thedit- 
ferent presidencies in India would be’ 
fected by the proposed opening of the 
trade with this country, and the admission 
of an’ increased number of Europeal 
traders at those settlements ?—I should 
conceive, that the establishment, at the 
different presidencies, of a number of new 
houses of business, and of persons ¢il- 
ployed in trade, would be attended with 
injurious consequences to the houses that 
are now there established; as the houses 
that are now at the different presidencit 
absorb the whole of that business, which 
would be divided amongst a grealer 
number, if other houses were to be ¢l 
blished at those presidencies. 
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Would not the native merchants and 
agents, and the natives generally, be likely 
to be principally benefited by the open- 
ing of the trade ?—I should conceive, that 
whatever advantage is to be derived at 
the different presidencies by traders, from 
the opening of the trade, would be derived 
by the native agents, rather than by the 
European houses of business, already esta- 
blished at those presidencies. 

Do not you think that improvements 
might be made in the various articles of 
Earopean manufacture sent to India, so as 
torender them better adapted to the taste 
of the natives, than those now sent out, 
which are more particularly intended for 
the use of Europeans ?—I certainly think 
sme improvements might take place, 
both in the fabric and selection of articles 
for the Indian market, which would render 
them more suitable to the taste and uses of 
the natives of India than those which are 
now generally exported to that country. 

Would there not, in your opinion, be 
ptobably a greater sale among the natives 
than at present of European manufacture, 
if they could be supplied considerably 
cheaper, so as to come within the means 
of the poorer class of the natives of India, 
even though they might be inferior in qua- 
lity to those sent out for the use of Eu- 
ropeans ?—I conceive, that any consider- 
able reduction in the price of European 
goods sent out to. India, would naturally 
produce a greater degree of consumption 
of those articles; but I think that this 
increase would not be very considerable, 
and that it would be limited until the bulk 
of the community in India had adopted 
habits and customs more similar to the 
Europeans than they now possess. 

What, in your upinion, is the present 
slate and circumstances of the natives of 
India; is it prosperous, or otherwise ?—In 
aswering this question, it is necessary 
forme to make a distinction between the 
inhabitants living under the Company’s 
government, and those natives living under 
the Mahratta and Nizam’s governments, 
with whose situation I am more particu- 
larly acquainted. With regard to the Com- 
pany’s government, I believe that the fol- 
lowing observation is strictl y true, that the 
Worst form of the Company’s government 
Sconsiderably better than the best form 
ofany Asiatic government which has been 
etablished in India. The situation of the 
inhabitants under the Company’s govern- 
ment, always appeared to me to be ex- 


remely prosperous, when compared with 
(VOL. XXV. 
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that of natives in similar situations, under 
any of the native governments; and I am 
disposed to believe, that even when com- 
pared with the situation of similar classes 
in any part of Europe, their situation may 
still be considered prosperous; I would 
even venture to extend this comparison to 
England itself, as far as my observation — 
reaches. 

Do you consider the bulk of the people 
in India to be poor, or otherwise ?—I cer- 
tainly do not consider the great mass of 
the inhabitants of India, particularly those 
under the Company’s government, as 
being in a state of poverty ; because the 
price of their labour being fully sufficient 
to purchase for themselves and their 
families, is sufficient to support them. 

Is not the low price of labour a proof of 
the poverty of the country ?—I do not 
conceive the low price of labour can be 
any proof of the poverty of the country ; I 
take the relation between the price of la- 
bour and the price of food to be the 
standard by which their poverty is to be 
measured, 

To what part of India do you particu- 
larly allude, when you speak of the great 
prosperity of the bulk of the subjects of 
the Company’s government ?—I allude, 
generally, to those parts of the Company’s 
dominions which I have visited, extending 
from Calcutta along the northern circars 
to the Carnatic, the Carnatic itself, and 
the countries ceded by the Nizam to the 
Company. 

Do you conceive that the territories you 
now allude to, are better cultivated, or the 
inhabitants in a state of greater wealth, 
generally speaking, than the province of 
Berar ?—Generally speaking, I should 
consider that part of the country to which 
L allude, to be in a‘higher state of cultiva- 
tion than the province of Beraf, though 
there are certainly some parts of the pro- 
vince of Berar, which are so favoured by 
climate, and by the soil, asto be as highly 
cultivated as perhaps any part of the 
world, producing rice, wheat, barley, cot- 
ton, opium, sugar and silk. 

Do you think that the inhabitants of 
Mysore are not to the full as well off in 
point of circumstances, and the country , 
generally as well cultivated, as any of 
the districts subject to the Madras go- 
vernment ?—From all that I have heard 
of the state of Mysore, I believe.that that 
part of India is as well cultivated as any 
part under the immediate dominion of the 
Company. 

(3 P) 
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- When you have stated that you do not 
consider the Hindoos poor, because they 
have the means of purchasing the neces- 
saries of life, do you or not consider them 
poor as to their power of purchasing Bri- 
tish commodities and manufactures ?—I 
believe that it seldom falls to the lot of the 
generality of the inhabitants of any coun- 
try to be able to afford any surplus for 
the purchase of foreign goods, especially 
such as minister more to their luxury and 
enjoyments than to their comfort and con- 


venience; in this respect the inhabitants 


of India are so far poor, that they com- 
monly have not, after providing for their 
families, any money to expend in goods 
of Eoropean produce and manufacture. 

From any remarks on Bombay, when 
you were there, do you think that the 
manners and customs of Bombay are at all 
similar to those in the interior of the coun- 
try ?—The population of Bombay is per- 
haps formed of a more extensive com- 


mixture of different nations than any part | 


of India, consisting of Hindoos, Parsees, 
Mussulmen, Chinese, Arabs, Armenians, 
Persians, and almost every class of natives 
of the peninsula of India, who are engaged 

As there any similarity, or can any ar- 
gument be drawn from the practices and 
usages of Bombay, to what obtain in the 


interior of India?—I should certainly 


conceive that the population of Bombay, 
formed as it is of so many different nations, 


_and placed in its insular situation, cannot 


be assumed asa criterion of judging of any 
part of the population of Hindostan. _ 

Was not the prosperity of the inhabit- 
ants of the Barramahl considerably in- 
creased, after these districts were ceded to 
the Company, and placed under the ma- 
nagement of colonel Read ?—I believe 
that it would be difficult to find in history 
a more decided proof of the good effects 
of a just and moderate government than 
that which was exhibited in the Barra- 
mahl, while it was under the superinten- 
dence of colonel Read: I believe that in 
the course of five years, the revenues of 
these districts were more than doubled, 
while the rents were diminished almost in 
an equal proportion. 

Was not the prosperity of the inhabit- 


ants of the countries ceded by the Nizam 


to the Company, and placed under the 
management of colonel Thomas Munro, 
also considerably increased ?—I should be 
disposed to apply nearly the same obser- 


_ Vation to those countries that were ceded 


by the Nizam to the Company, and place 
under the superintendence of Colone| 
Munro, as I have already made respegtin 

the Barramahl ; when colonel Munto je. 
ceived the possession of these districts, the 
country was in a state of anarchy and cop. 
fusion, the revenue by no means produc. 
tive, the inhabitants oppressed by eye 

species of tyranny and extortion, and the 
country infested by bands of freebooter 
and robbers, which no exertion on th: 
part of the officers of the native govern. 
ment could put down; in the course of 
four or five years, the revenues were near. 
ly doubled, and have since continued 
improve ; peace and order has been com. 


-} pletely established throughout every part 
of those districts, and instead of an oppres. 
sive government, they are subject to the 
operation of just and mild laws. 


Roxert Morris, esq. was called in, and 
examined as follows: 


Mr.’ Grant.] — Have you frequently 
made voyages to India and China, on 
board the regular ships of the’ East 


‘India Company ?—I have; was tix 


voyages as surgeon, and four as purser, of 


r the regular ships. ‘The last was between 


8 and 9 years ago. I have visited almost 
all parts of India; particularly the three 
presidencies, Bengal, Madras, ‘and Bom- 
bay: principally Bengal, and Madras and 
China. 

In assorting your investment, can you 
state what proportion you usually provid. 
ed of such articles as you conceived to be 
for the consumption of the natives of 
India ?—A very small proportion ; I should 
suppose not one tenth. 

Of what description were those’ articles 
which you provided under the concep. 
tion that they would be used by the na 
tives ?—Principally glass ware, and 4 
small quantity of hard ware; ‘a little fur- 
niture for their houses, but very little of 
that, for such natives as are connected 
with the Europeans in general. 

Can you state from what causes the nar- 
rowness of the native demand for Euro 
pean manufactures arises ?—The natives 
in general do not use European articles t 
any extent. 

Can you state whether, during your ex 
perience in this private trade, there 
growing demand on the part of the nativa 
for European manufactures ?—I have no 
experienced any growing demand, o 
very trifling, since I have known the se 
vice, which is 30 years. | 
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In your judgment, have the marine offi- 
cersof the Company used every exertion 
to promote, as far as in them lay, the cons 
sumption of European manufactures by 
the natives of India?—I. conceive they 
have, as it was their interest to do so. 

Since your.retirement from the marine 
service of the Company, have you had 
any experience in the private export trade 
to India ?—I have been almost, constantly 
engaged in the private exports since that 
time. 

In what manner?—In sending out 
goods as an agent to houses in India, re- 
ceiving orders from India to send out 
goods there; andI have sent out very con- 
siderable investments on my own account 
asa merchant, 

Did those investments consist in any 
great degree of articles for the native con- 
sumption of India ?>—They were generally 
the same as those carried out by the com- 
manders and officers of the ships. 

During your whole commercial expe- 
rence.in the departments you have de- 
scribed, have you found the encourage- 
ment for the export of British manufac- 
tures to India increase?—I have not. __ 

Is it known to you, that between six 
and seven years ago the Company granted 
increased facilities for the exportation of 
British manufactures to India ?—I believe 
they granted an additional quantity of 
tonnage at that time.—Since that time 
many of the restrictions or difficulties 
which we laboured under have been re- 
moved ; we have now greater facility than 
we had at that time.—-I have found no 
dificulties of any consequence of |ate in 
the exportation of European manufactures 
to India. 

Has the exportation of European manu- 
factures increased since the acquisition of 
those facilities ?—-I do not think it has, in 
degree. 

as the state of the market in India for 
European manufactures improved, to your 
knowledge ?——To my knowledge, the state 
ofthe markets in India for European com- 
modities is very bad indeed. 

Do you mean that answer to extend up 
fo the present time?—Up to the last ac- 
counts from Bengal, and for several years 
past, 

Were there any, reasonable hope of 
Ptofitably extending the export trade in 
manufactures from this country to India, 
would you, and.other traders in that de- 
partment, increase the quantity of capital 
Which you employ in the prosecution of 
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irk conceive they would ; I would my- 
self. 


_In your, opinion, is. there, upon the 


whole, as great a quantity of British capi- 
tal now employed in the exportation of 
European manufactures to India, as can 
possibly be employed in that way with a 
prospect of profit ?—I conceive, at present, 
there is a great deal too much capital em- 
ployed in that way. . 

If the facilities of export were still fur- 
ther increased, is it your opinion that the 
trade would answer?—I do not think it 
would answer. 

On the supposition that the British 
trader were freely allowed to freight his 
own ship with European manufactures, is 
it your opinion that such a trader would 
find a sale for his cargo among the na- 
tives of India?—I conceive, at present, 
there are more goods in India than can be 
disposed of. 

On the supposition that a free trade 
were established in India, and that private 
ships were to be freighted with cargoes of 
cutlery, hardware, and other articles, 
which the natives are known to use ina 
limited degree, is it your opinion that such 
export trade would prove profitable to the 
persons employed in it?—I conceive, if 
they were sent out in any large quantities 
it would be almost a total Joss, 

Is it your opinion that any saving which 
the private trader might effect, either by 
the cheapness of freight, or by the con- 
venience of sailing at his own time, or in 
any other manner, by the alleged efficiency. 
of free adventure, would compensate for 
the loss which he might be expected to 
sustain on his sales in India?—I should 
conceive, if the trade were thrown open to 
every individual, as much as he pleased, 
the quantity of goods sent out would be so 
great they could not find a sale. _ 

Tn the event of an open trade, do you 


conceive that any expectations which the ~ 


British manufacturers may entertain of an 
increased market for their produce in India 
would be realized, or the reverse ?—I 
think it would be the reverse, most un- 
doubtedly. 

. Would the private trader, exporting 
goods to India in his own vessel, trade on 


the whole.as cheaply as the private trader 


employing, under the present system, a 
given amount of the privileged tonnage 
allowed by the Company ?—I de not cons 
ceive he would save more in going in a 
private vessel than under the present sys- 
tem ; I allude to the captains and officers 
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who save their freight; 1 conceive, that | a maund, without reference to the original 
the difference of insurance and other ex-} charge. 

pences upon a private vessel, would coun-| Do the officers of the ships of the Com, 
terbalance any advantage they might re-| pany usually purchase the articles which 
ceive. . constitute their investments at long ¢re, 

Supposing a merchant wishing to send | dits ?—Many of them do ; others do not; 

oods to India should not freight a whole | those who have money pay for them, °’ 
ship with those goods, but should wait till} When the investment is laid in at, 
the ship was fully freighted by other tra- | long credit, is that fact known to the 
ders joining with him, would he in that | buyers in India ?—TI believe the invoicg 
case gain any advantage by sailing at his | are generally made out nearly at one rate, 
own time ?—I conceive he would be under | supposing twelve months credit; thos 
the same uncertainty as under the present | who have money receive a discount {o 
system of the Company ; he must wait | their money. 

till his ship was loaded, unless he could| Are you acquainted with the commerre 
load the ship entirely himself; he would | of the Eastern or Malay Archipelago? 
not send her with a half cargo. No, Iam not particularly. . 

On the whole is it your opinion, that in} Have not you visited those islands ?—| 
the event of a free trade, the export trade | have been at some of them; I have gone 
to India could be conducted with greater | through the Straits of Malacca to China; 
cheapness than at present ?—I conceive | but I have not been among the Eastem 
very little, particularly during war. Islands. 

On the supposition that the export trade | | Have you visited any of the islands off 
could, under the circumstances described, | the eastern coast of Africa ?— Madagascar 
be conducted with somewhat greater | and Johanna, in particular. 
cheapness, is it your opinion that there} Have you resided in any of those is. 
would be a correspondent extension of the | lands >No, I never resided ; I have been 
sale of European commodities in the na- | there on a voyage out to India, stopping 
tive markets of India ?—I do not conceive | for provisions. 
there would be any extension, furtherthan | Have you spent weeks there. at any 
what there is at present. ; time ?—Yes, one or two weeks ; I think! 

Can you state, whether the practice of | was once 14 days at Madagascar. 
making what are called salt water invoices} Are you able to state, whether any of 
is usual among the officers of the Com-| those islands are likely to furnish ade- 
pany’s marine service?—TI should con- | mand for European manufactures ?—None 
ceive not among any honest men, if I un- | of them, in any degree. 
derstand what is meant by it, a false in-}| Are the people in a state of barbarism 
voice; I have never known any man of | or civilization ?—Almost in a state of nu 
respectability attempt such a thing. dity, with only a piece of cloth about 

Explain what you understand by the | them; both in Madagascar and Johanna 
term, a salt water invoice ?—I conceive a | they use a small quantity of cutlery and 
false charge, an increased charge laid upon | fire-arms; and probably a little coarse 
the goods, which I think no honest man | broad-cloth. 
would attempt. | Is not the government of Johanna the 

In point of fact, is it usual with the | most civilized of the governments estab- 

_ Company’s officers to make out false in- | lished in any of those islands ?—It is. 
voices ?—Not with any men of respecta-| Is the island of Johanna likely to fur- 
bility ; nor do I conceive it would have | nish a demand for European articles ?—I 
any. avail, because every merchant of any | should conceive it is not. if 
standing in India, knows the price of May 6th. 
goods as well as we do in London. 

Would it be agreeable or contrary to 
the interest of those officers to adopt such 
fraudulent practices ?—In some cases it < 
might be to their advantage; in many it Are the Eastern Islands amply supplied 
would not; because many goods are | with such British manufactures as they 
bought at so much a piece when they-| require, and at as cheap rates as could be 
land there, or by the weight, for instance, | expected under the circumstances of an 
dead weight; iron, lead, or such articles, | open trade?—I conceive they are # 

_are bought at so much a cwt. or so much ‘mes var 


Rosert Morris, esq. was again ‘called 
in, and further examined by the Com- 
mittee ; 
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Would or would not a single cargo of 
450 or 400 tons of British manufactures, 
he as much or more than sufficient for all 
their demands ?—I do not conceive they 
would consume a single cargo of from 300 
10 400 tons; it would not find purchasers, 
except at Java. 

if every subject of the United Kingdom 
had access to the whole of the Eastern 
Archipelago, could the successful export 
of British manufactures be increased to 
those ports ?—I do not conceive it would 
toany material degree. 

If the trade were thus thrown open to. 
the Eastern seas, do you entertain any 
doubt that every commander of a ship 
would be able to supply himself with tea, 
ifsuch were the object of his speculation, 
without going to Canton?—I think a very 
large quantity of tea might be purchased 
in that way, which would be brought 
down by the Chinese junks, and by the 
country ships returning to Bombay. 

Do you think that every commander, if 
such were his desire, might have the 
means of supplying himself with any 
quantity of tea in that way ?—That is so 
indefinite a question, a number of ships 
going out; I think three er four ships; 
several ships might be loaded in that 
way. 

What sized ships?=-From 3 to 400 
tons or more ; I should think 5 or 6 ships 
of 400 tons each, or almost any number, 
could procure the article; it is the con- 
sant practice of the ships returning to 
Bombay, or to any part of India, to bring 
returns in tea, if they can find a vent 
or it. 

Are there any means in those seas of 
controul by manifests or clearances, or 
any other functions of revenue officers ? 
—ltwould be extremely difficult to pre- 
venta traffic of that kind in those seas ; 
there are no establishments of any kind 
in those islands, nor any where there ; 
except at the Company’s settlements there 
check whatever. 

Have the goodness to say; whether it is 
usual to deduct the discounts and draw- 
backs from the invoices, when the goods 
ae sold ata per Centage upon the in- 
voice ?>—-When two merchants purchase 
goods, the one for credit, and the’ other 
ur ready money, if they both go to the 
ame market, I conceive the one who has 
money may take the advantage of receiv- 
ng the discount or interest for his money 
tht he pays; the other man who does 
lot pay money exhibits his invoices at 
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the same rate, and they both sell alike, he 
does not deduct his distount; but the 
drawback on glase and other articles is 
now generally given up to the merchant 
abroad. 


Wiriiam Davies, esq. was called in, and 
examined, 


Mr. Jackson. ]—Y were formerly a pur- 
ser on board ,oné of the Company’s ships; 
were you not ?—Yes, I was. 

How many voyages did you act as 
purser, and during those whither did you 
go?——Four voyages, to China and India, 
having touched at South America, Africa, 
Sumatra, and Java. 

Is not'the purser, generally, a consider- 
able trader upon his own account, or in 
conjunction with his commander ; and in 
the latter case has he not generally the 
management of the investment ?—I was a 
partner with the captain of the ship, and 
had the chief management of the invest- 

Have you, since that period, during the 
last ten years, been acting as a merchant 
trading to’ the East Indies ?—Not for the 
last ten years, speaking from the present 
day; for the last three years I have em- 
ployed my capital as a ship owner; ten 
years prior to those three I employed a 
large capital as an East India merchant. 

You were in partnership with a house 
in Madras, were you not?—I have a 
partner in London of the name of Card, 
who was a partner in a house of considera- 
able note in Madras, the house of Hope 
and Company, for sixteen years; a man 
exceedingly well acquainted with the 
details of trade at Madras. 

You had a mercantile establishment at 
Madras as well as in London, had you 
not?—It was not precisely that, but we 
did consign our goods to Madras under 
peculiar advantages, our house being in 
London. 

Was not your house regarded as one of 
the principal houses trading to Madras, as 
an export house ?—I think it was; I am 
of opinion that no merchant of the city 
of London consigned so large a quantity of 
European goods to Madras, as the house 
that I was at the head of. 

Did you during that period endeavour 
with great enterprise and no want of 
capital, to extend the export of British 
articles to the East Indies, in as great a 
degree as they were capable of extension? 
—I was very desirous of encreasing the 
trade, with the hope of obtaining a larger 
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profit; we did not want capital; we had 

a surplus capital; nor did we extend our} 
credit to any thing like the éxtent,we 

might have done, if it had been an object: 
to us to have enlarged our trade. 

Was there any want of activity or en- 

erprize to encrease the export, if it had | 
been possible?—I think not; I do not 
think it requires much talent to export 
goods to India, where there is an ample 
supply of capitah - 
_ State the general success of the last few 
years of that sort of speculation ?—The 
trade to India, prior to the year 1793, was 
a profitable trade; from the year 1793 to 
1806, it bore a fair profit; since that pe- 
riod, I am of opinion that. no merchant 
in London could have gained by any in- 
vestinent exported to any part of India. 

To what do you impute that circum- 
stance? — There were certain facilities 
given by the act of parliament of 1793 
to the private traders; but there were cer- 
tain clogs; in the year 1806, there were 
greater facilities given, and that, I pre- 
sume, was one cause, with, perhaps, trade 
to other parts of the world being more 
stagnant than it had been before that pe- 
riod, .so as to induce merchants to ship 
more largely than they had done before ; 
and the Indian market having before ha 
an ample supply, the profits upon. that 
surplus export were’very small indeed; I 
know my house was not a gainer, and I 
know that I had equal advantages to what 
any other house in London could. have 
had.—Since the year 1806, I think that 
the exports have been greater than the 


‘demand, consistently with a fair expecta, 


tion of profit.—I am of opinion that the 
export trade to the private merchant has 
been since the year 1806, a losing concern 
generally speaking, it.is possible thatsome 
particular, atticles may have produced,a 
profit; but speaking of investments ge- 
nerally, I am quite sure that the,export 
trade since the year 1806, up. to the pre- 
sent time, taking the average, must have 
been a losing concern_to every merchant 
in London, who had to pay freight, in- 
Generally speaking, from about the 
period of 1806, has, the market in India 
for articles of British manufactures been 
jn a state of glut or. otherwise?—It has 
been in a state of glut. (© ve 
. Supposing, the trade to be Jlaid..open, 
would it more frequently happen that the 
whole cargo should belong to, a single 
trader, or that a variety of traders should 


be concerned in it ?—It would take a lar " 
capital for. an individual merchant, or 
house, to freight a ship to India of 5 9, 
600 tons, which is the smallest class, and 
I presume it isa risk; I am sure, atahe 
present day, it must be a risk that.no prt. 
dent merchant would embark in, 

Do you, think, that under, the circum: 
stances of an open trade, the more general 
trading would be by a variety of owners 
or traders on one ship?—If the trade were 
thrown open, I think that there would be 
an increased difficulty, applying the wordy 
in an enlarged sense, to what exists at pre: 
sent in obtaining freight; I have been 
offered freight as low-as 41, per ton; but 
knowing what I do of the Indian market, 
it was not sufficient to induce me to send 
an investment upon those terms, nor do] 
think that any individual merchant could 
now freight a ship on as low terms as the 
East India Company at this present day 
obtain their freight; Iam the proprietor 
of a small ship that was built at an ont 
port at Chester; I bought her with her 
stores, at the very reasonable sum of 
13,2001., by paying ready money ; I have 
since fitted out that ship,and she has gone 
one voyage in the Company’s service, at 
a higher freightage than they now give 
by nearly 6/. per-ton, the result of that 
was to me a losing concern, because'the 
Committee should understand, the indivi- 
dual merchant, to a certain degree, be- 
comes an insurer of the safety of the Com- 
pany’s cargo; when this ship of mine re- 
turned, the Company charged me nearly 
6,000/. for damage done their goods ; now, 
if this ship had remained as a West India 
ship, the very leak that did me this injury, 
would have been rather sérviceable to her 
as a West. India ship, because it would 
have checked the dry rot, 
_.Do you mean that the Company are so 
cireumspect with respect to the goodness 
of their ships, in, order to preserve. the 
safety of their cargoes, that they, exacta 
degree of quality and repair that leaves 
the ship owner but a very mogerate profit? 
—lI bave reason to believe that I fit my 
ships.as cheap as any merchant in London 
can do; there is no reason why, it should 
not.beso. . 

, Is the Committee, to understand. that 
your adventure in this ship, notwithstands 
ing all. these, circumstances of care al 
economy, was to yourself rather ap ups 
profitable concern? —It has proved an ult 

You are understood to have said, that 
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apprehend a prudent merchant would 
ely be funds single freighter of a 
whole ship ?~I think not, at this present 

e. 
rs case of an open trade, would not the 
ships that should proceed to India be gene- 
nally freighted by a variety of persons ?— 
I presume so. 

Supposing a vessel to be freighted bya 
yariety of Persons, must they not, in the 
natore of things, frequently be very de- 

endent upon each other’s convenience, 
abject to the delay occasioned by each 
other, and upon the whole, quite as likely 
to be delayed, as in any instance, accord- 
ing to your experience, you have known 
totake place with regard to the Company’s 
extra ships, under the Act of 1793 ?—I am 
ofopinion that they would. 

Have you had any opportunity of under- 
danding the nature of the trade to Bom- 
bay?-As a merchant, I have made con- 
ignments to Bombay; I believe about 
1805 or 1806, and they did not turn out 
profitable. 

Do you happen to know the usual car- 
goes which commanders of vessels take 
otto Bombay, what proportion may con- 
sist of merchandize, and, if any, what pro- 
portion of bullion?—I believe the greater 
proportion is in bullion, that they may be 
ata certainty of purchasing a cotton 
cargo, to take from thence to China. 

If then at Bombay there were an un- 
supplied demand for British manufactures, 
would it not answer the end of the com- 
manders to take out such, in preference to 
bullion ?—I think it would, because I 
know that many of them are obliged to 
borrow money in this country to obtain 
bullion with; and I, at this period, have 
two gentlemen in the capacity of agents 
it Bombay, who are superintending the 
building of a ship; the building of that 
thip will require a capital of certainly not 
kes than 60,000/., and it would have been 
ttremely convenient to me to have sent 
% or 30,0001. worth of goods to that 


pon me. 

Assuming there to be a, great Parsee 
population at Bombay, and that they assi- 
hilate more to European manners than 
iny other description of natives, has not 
te Bombay market been supplied with 
wropean articles almost to a degree of 
tlut, for several years past ?—My having 
mde consignments there, to a house of 
feat respectability, who I have no doubt 


country, rather th ad bills drawn | 
tha and many of the mechanics, who, if they 


xerted themselves as much as any agents 


- 
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could for their constituents, and the re- 
turns having to me been unprofitable, is fair 
ground for my presuming that the market 
has been overstocked.’ 

Can you inform the Committee, whether 
the natives of India are in a progressive 
and apparently increasing disposition, to 
manufacture among themselves such ar- 
ticles as have been usually exported from 
this country, of British manufactures ?—-I 


know that the natives of India possesssuffi- — 


cient talent, if properly directed, to manu- 
facture many of the things that the Euro- 
peans require. in that country, or that the 
higher class of the natives of the country 
may be inclined to purchase, such as car- 
riages; leather of all sorts for the army ; 
boots and shoes, I think nearly as good as 
Hoby’s; watches, I believe they do not 
make the inside of the watch, but I know 
they put them together there; and cabinet 
ware also; and I know no reason why, if 
properly directed, the talents of the Hindoo 
or the Mahometan, may not become as 
useful in the making of all the requisites 
there, as any mechanic in this country; [ 
néed not add, that the price of labour must 
operage powerfully. 

According to your experience and ob- 


servation, has this disposition and faculty . 


been increasing or otherwise ?—It has 
been increasing since I first knew India, 
considerably. 
Assuming, that under an open trade, 
access to every description of British sub- 
jects would be given to India, including 
artificers of various descriptions, and look- 
ing to the immense disproportion in the 
price of labour between that country and 
this, are you of opinion, that this disposi- 
tion to manufacture what are called Euro- 
pean or British articles, may increase to 
such a dégree as materially and seriously 
to supersede the necessity of importation — 
into India of such articles?—I have of late 
perceived,.on the part of traders of the 
city of London, what 1 consider too great 
an inclination to become merchants; and 
I do believe, that there are many of them, - 


had the power of establishing an agent in 


India, would consign some goods to him, 
and ‘send out some raw materials for him 
‘to manage there, and in consequence of 


the low price of labour in India, they 
might get them wrought up so as to un- 
dersell any thing exported from this 

Under the circumstances of an open 


_ trade and unlimited access to some or all 
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of the ports in India, do you apprehend 
that such a course of things would take 
place?—-That must be matter of opinion ; 
but I am decidedly of opinion that it 
would tend to that effect. 

Have you had any opportunity of being 
acquainted with the nature of the trade to 
the Eastern Archipelago, or any of the 
islands in the eastern seas ?>—I have been 
at Sumatra, I have been at Java and Ba- 
tavia. 

Has it been an endeavour on the part 
of your house to increase the export of 
British manufactures to any of those 
Eastern Islands ?—There has been at 
all times a desire on the part of our 
house to increase our trade, because we 


have had, during a great part of the, 


time, a surplus capital. We wrote to our 
correspondents in India to ask whether 
there was a chance of doing any good 
- business in the Eastern Islands, and we 
were informed by them they had tried the 
experiment; that there was a great glut 
of goods at Madras ;, that they had sent 
the goods to Banda and Amboyna, and 
had found the sales not productive of 
profit. 

As far as your knowledge has extended, 


as to the success of such attempts to ex- 


port British manufactures to the Eastern 
Islands, have they or not succeeded ?— 
They have not. . 

Is it your opinion that the Eastern 
Islands are amply supplied with such Bri- 
tish manufactures as they require, and at 
as cheap a rate as could be reasonably ex- 
pected under the circumstances of an open 
trade?—I am of opinion so; and my rea- 
sons for having formed that opinion are 


these: lately I had a ship, which it would 


have been my interest, as an owner, to 
have sent to Batavia, but the captain of 
the ship remonstrated, that he would be a 
loser by going there, as the demand for 
European goods was so small. 


If every subject of the United Kingdom. i 


had access to the whole of the Eastern 
Archipelago, could the successful export 
ot British manufactures be increased to 
those ports?—I think not; the Company 
have granted licences to a class of ships 
within the last two years, between twenty 
and thirty, to go to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; some of those have 
gone to the Isle of France, and from 
thence to Batavia, looking more to the 
homeward-bound cargo for profit, as I am 
led to believe. 


_ Are you of opinion, that the cargoes of | 


two vessels of 350 tons burthen, or there. 
abouts, consisting of British manufactures 
would be more than enough for their an, 
nual supply ?—I am decidedly of opinion 
that two vessels laden with British many. 
factures would be more than ample fy 
the supply of all the Eastern Islands; y, 


‘reason for thus thinking is, that I was 


Batavia some eer ago; the ship that] 
was in arrived there first; she ran aw, 
from the fleet, in the hope of getting io, 
good market, knowing that if the three 
ships which left England together should 
arrive at the same period, they must hurt 
each other ; the ship that I was in arrived 
there first ; she did sell part of the goods 
that she had, but could not find a ma. 
ket for the whole; the other two came 
in about three weeks afterwards, and | 
believe they did not, between them, sll 
to the extent of a thousand pounds jg 
amount. 

If the trade weré thus thrown open to 
the eastern seas, do you entertain the least 
doubt of every commander of a ship 
being able to supply himself with tea, if 
such were the object of his speculation, 
without going to Canton ?—I am decided. 
ly of opinion that he would have the 
power of obtaining an ample supply of 
tea, because the Chinese junks might bring 
it down to either Java or Sumatra, and! 
think, for lucre, the Malays would giveall 
possible aid. 

Thé Committee is to understand as yout 
Opinion, that though hopeless, as to tke 
increase of the export of British manofac- 
tures to the eastern seas, you have no 
doubt of the means of an unlimited pur 
chase of teas therein, without going to 
Canton, should the party be so disposed? 
—When I was at Batavia, tea might have 
been purchased in almost any quantity; 
the Chinese junks bring it from Canton to 
Batavia; and I have no doubt whatever, 
if ot were to hold out to them an ample 
inducement, you may have it in any qual 
tity you please. : 

Have you happened to make any dis- 
tinct experiment as to the export of wool- 
lens, to see with. what advantage you 
could export them to India ?—Yees, I have. 
I had occasion to send out certain supplies 
for the army in India, among the rest 
sent out the facings for their clothing; ! 
have sent out at different periods prior to 
1806, a large quantity of woollens, but! 
found that the Company at all times could 


‘undersell me. 


To what do you impute their thus wt 
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jerselling you?—I presume a determina- 
‘jon on their part to get rid of a certain 
vanity of goods, because I do not believe 
that they purchased upon better terms 
than I did. i 
Do you mean from an anxiety to dis- 
pose of a certain quantity of British pro- 
duce or manufactures ?—What the motive 
of the Company may have been, whether 
apatriotic motive, or whether in pursuit of 
gain, 1 shail not take upon myself to pre- 
wume ; but the fact was, that they did un- 
dersel] me, and I am of opinion, that they 
must have lost by the sale of those cloths, 
because | am decidedly of opinion, that 
my purchases were as favourable in this 
country, as theirs could have been. 
Were you induced to repeat the experi- 
ment, or did you abandon the hope of ri- 
valship with the Company ?—No,; I think 
itwould have been idle on the part of an 
individual merchant, to attempt to cope 
with the sovereigns of the country. 
' You mean that, with that sort of patriot- 
ism on the part of the Company, those at- 
tempts to give every possible chance to 
the export of British manufactures, you 
could not encounter without being a com- 
mercial loser ?>—-My object in exporting to 
lndia, was at all times in pursuit of gain ; 
Thed no other object ; for a merchant, 
when speaking as a trader, to boast of his 
amor patria, is idle; I found that I could 
hot Cope with the Company. 


Referring to your known high charac- 


ter and station in society, have you the 
least personal interest, one way or the 
dther, in this question, between opening 
the trade to the out- ports, or keeping it as 
itis?—You put the question seriously to 
meas a gentleman ; I will tell you, it was 
impossible for government to have drawn 
aplan more beneficial to my individual 
interest, than the propositions that have 
been laid before the House of Commons, 
and 1 will tell you why ; I am the chief 
ptoprietor of two 120U ton ships, if the ad- 
Vautages connected with the patronage of 
800 ton ships are done away, it makes 
them much more valuable as to the pa- 
tonage; I have a small ship now engaged 
in the Company’s employ, which I am 
very desirous of disposing of, and I think 
ohers carrying the trade on, may give me 


a) opportunity of selling her on more fa-. 


Yourable terms. 

Then, as far as you have a personal in- 
terest, it would be to support the resolu- 
tions proposed to the House of Commons? 
—it would, 
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(Examined by the Committee.) 


What description of goods were your 
consignments to Bombay composed of 
principally ?—They consisted of a variety 
of goods, wines, brandies, and other arti- 
cles ; itis adetail of trade which my part- 
ner manages more than myself; 1 believe 
hats, shoes, pickles, confectionary, and 
cabinet ware, have formed a part; but L 
know there was a quantity of wines and 
brandies. 

Have not you heard of such articles 

being frequently sold in India, on their 
arrival, at a very great advance ?—Many 
years ago they did so; but of late years I 
have not heard of any selling at a great 
advance, 
* What kind of goods would you take to 
China, as a remittance for the purchase of 
your returning investment?—In the pre- 
sent state of the China market, I should be 
more disposed to take specie than any 
goods; but if I did take goods, they 
should consist of lead, furs, smalts, and 
glass ware. 

Are there no other British manufactures 
you would be disposed to take to China ? 
—Excepting glass ware, Ido not recollect 
any thing that I think would be productive 
of profit. 

Is not the trade to China in woollens 
considered a losing ore, on the part of the 
Company ?—I have heard it so rumoured, 
but Ihave had no means of ascertaining 
the fact. 

To what extent do you suppose a com- 
mander of an Indiaman would take wool- 
Jens to China, if he were permitted so to 
do?—That is so much matter of opinion, 
that I can scarcely say it would depend 
upon the man; some of them are prudent 
traders, others are more speculative, 

Would not you yourself preter taking 
woollens to any other article, particularly 
camlets ?—Having made one experiment 
in opposition to the Company, I should 
not feel disposed to try a second. 

Would not, in your opinion, the export 
of woollens and tin by the commanders, 
and officers of the honourable Company’s 
ships, be considerably increased if the 
Company were to withdraw the restriction 
upon the exportation of them to China? 
—Perhaps, from necessity, they may be 
induced so to do, because, I believe, all of 
them have not sufficient command of capi- 
tal to purchase a sufficient quantity of 
specie in this country, to buy their return 
cargo. 
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Are you sufficiently acquainted with 
the nso of the islands in those seas, 
to know whether any quantity of tin might 
not be procured from Banca, at a consider- 
ably lower rate than it could be imported 
from Great Britain?—Yes ; I believe large 
quant ties of tin may be obtained at Banca, 
and carried to China, so as to undersell 
that sent from Great Britain. 

Supposing a merchant to go to India 
for the purpose of a return cargo froin 
thence, would he not be satisfied to receive 
prime cost on the exports from this coun- 
try to India, if the returns yielded him an 
adequate profit upon the whole voyage ? 
I presume that the original object of the 
merchant would be, to obtain a fair return 
of profit ; and whether it was derived from 
the outward bound investment, or the 
homeward bound cargo, would be a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference, so that ulti- 
mately, on the return of the ship, a fair 
profit was produced. 

Has the manner in which the Company 
have supplied tonnage to the manufacturers 
for exports from this country been such, 
as, in your judgment, to give sufficient en- 
couragement to our manufacturers to ex- 
port their goods to India ?—I am of opi- 
nion that sufficient accommodation was 
given to the public under the Act of 1793; 
there may have been some little trouble 
as to the forms of office, but I know enough 
of the India House, generally speaking, to 
say, that the heads of the offices are a set 
of very respectable men, I think quite 
equal to any of the public offices of govern- 
» ment, and I have never perceived any dif- 
ficulties wantonly thrown in the way. In 
the shipping office difficulties may arise 
with the clerk, shoemakers, and cabinet- 
makers, or men not acquainted with the 
forms of office, coming in and making a 
demand at the same time, has occasioned 
obstructions to a man acquainted with the 
routine of his business, and who would not 
give any trouble if he could get access to 
the clerk to whom he should go; but, 
with making fair allowances, I think ample 
accommodation has been given, and the 
best proof I can adduce is, that the Act 
says, the Company shall grarit 3U00 tons 
per annum; now, upon the average of 
eighteen years, the quantity used by the 
public amounts precisely to 1,2{1 tons a 
year. 

_ Are you of opinion that a greater aver- 

e amount of export would have taken 
place, if greater facilities-had been given 
to the manufacturers ?—] see that in 1807, 


1808 and 1809, there was an increased 
demand, but in 1810 and 1811, theté Was 
a very considerable falling off ; now I 644 
suppose that to have arisen from eh 
shipping who did not know the real say 
of the market, and who, about the period 
of 1809, and 1810, had discovered the-fal. 
lacy of their expectations in making latge 
shipments to India: however, there waj 
in addition to this grant, of which the 
public did not avail themselves, an 4l. 
lowance granted in the year 1806, and | 
think that considerable bosses have arisen, 
It is my opinion that the traders possessing 
capital, knowledge and experierice, have 
withdrawn from it, and that shipmeny 
have been made by men who had no 
capital, some of whom have become 
bankrupts; the consequence is, that the 
loss arising from their speculations ha 
fallen upon the industrious manofacturen 
or tradesmen, a thing which it appears to 
me extremely desirable to guard against; 
because if a man without capital says he 
will oppose me in trade, supposing I pos. 
sess 10,000/., and each of us has losses to 
the amount of 10,000]. I and my family 
are deprived of those comforts we pos- 
sessed, but the speculator is precisely 
where he was, all he has to do is to be- 
come a bankrupt, and he starts afresh; | 
have been informed and believe, that there 
are underwriters, who attend Lloyd's, that 
have been twice bankrupt. 

Is it within your knowledge, that the 
manufacturers of British articles have 
themselves been the shippers, or have de 
sired to be the shippers, or whether the 
articles which have gone, have genefally 
gone from merchants and other advente 
rers to India ?—It was the object with those 
who did ship such goods to conceal the 
matter of fact from the merchants, because 
it would interfere with the sale of the 
merchants’ consignment, which they had 
purchased from them ; but I have been in- 
formed, that some of the manufacturers 
have exported on their own account; | 
have heard that sir Robert Peel did toa 
large extent: I believe that some of the 
minor manufacturers in London have 
ported goods on their own account, but a 
it was an object to them to ¢onceal that 


from me and other merchants who had 


given them orders, I have not known } 
from them. sie 

Do you conceive this to be ah exper 
ment made once or twice, or that they 
continued in this practice from year © 
year?—-Of late I understand they bar 
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discovered it an unprofitable attempt, and 
have desisted. 

“You now speak of the manufacturers 
themselves ?—I rather speak of the traders 
than the manufacturers; I am not so well 
formed as to what the manufacturers did, 
except in the instance of sir Robert Peel, 
as | am of the traders who call themselves 
manufacturers in London, manufacturers 
of hats and manufacturers of shoes, for 
jnstance. 

Practically, in point of fact, if a man 
had to choose at this moment, whether he 
would send out his goods in one of the 
Liverpool or Bristol ships, or in one of 
the Company’s extra ships, would the rate 
of freight and insurance to which he would 
be subject, in the first place, in the priyate 
ship, and in the second, on the Company’s 
ship, vary, and to whatdegree ?—That is a 
matter of calculation: I believe the Com- 
pany charge to the public 8/. per ton; I 
believe they are not gainers by the freight 
that they let to the public; I have been 
informed, and I believe accurately in- 
formed, that their loss upon ships that 
they have freighted from individuals, and 
relet to the public, between the year 1795 
ad the year 1810, has amounted to 
44,2931.; Ithink no Liverpool, Hull or 
Bristol merchant, could export goods to 
India cheaper, taking insurance and every 
hing into consideration, than he may at 
this time through the Company. 

In what way do you suppose the ship 
owners to be ultimately indemnified for 
those tenders, at rates apparently losing ? 
—They are not indemnified; they are 
losers, 

How come those tenders to go on?— 
Because the ship owner having got his 
thip into that line of service, has of late 
found a difficulty in getting any other 
employ for it; and there may be other 
inducements of a nobler nature, such as 
serving young men who have been pa- 
ttonized by the ship’s husband ; the cap- 
lain of my ship happens to be a Welchman, 
and on that account, as a countryman of 
mine, 1 have made up my mind to make a 
considerable sacrifice for his benefit, 

You understand it to be worth while for 
owner who wishes to serve a captain, 
lo lose a certain sum of money to place 
that captain in the command of a Com- 
peny’s ship?—No; Ido not understand 
to be worth while to do so; but an 
owner having placed a young man once 
inthe command of a ship, he, in conse- 


Wence of attaining that aituation, having 
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married an amiable woman, and got a 
family, the owner afterwards may feel dis- 
posed to sacrifice a sum of money for the 
benefit of that family, and keeping the 
young man in a situation that he has filled 
with credit to himself and service to his 
country ; such were my feelings when I 
made an offer of this ship on a second 
voyage to the East India Company; my- 
self and: partner are proprietors of twelve 
sixteenths of that ship, as we are of what 
other ships we have, except one, and in 
that we have eleven. I have a great re- 
spect for some of the captains that have 
served us, and I should be extremely sorry 
to see a man lowered from the situation 
that I had been the means of placing him 
in, and leading his family to expect he 
for years would continue in. When I 
first bought this ship it was in the hope of 
gain; the freights were better then, and I 
did hope they would increase, instead of 
which they have fallen off. 

Do you think it possible, as a merchant, 
this system can go on long?—I am of opi- 
nion that the system of the Company ob- 
taining freights on the very low terms 
they do at present, cannot last so long, 
because, I presume, no man would keep 
his ship in that employ longer than until 
he could find a more profitable one for 
her, 

Do not the Company take up their 
ships by public coniract at the lowest 
bidding ?—The executive body of the 
Company act in the most correct and ho- 
nourable way ; the fault isnot with them; 
it is the competition, it is the want of em- 
ployment in other services; a merchant 
says, it is better that I should gain 20,000/, 
by my ship, though that will not remu- 
nerate me, than that I should not gain 
any thing for twelve months, or that 
I should embark her in a service where I 
shall only gain 15,0002, 

In general when a ship is engaged to 
the Company, is she not engaged for six 
voyages, extending probably filteen years, 
so that having once made an engagement 
they cannot alter it?—TI have built two 


-| ships for the Company ; my contract, 


prior to the keel of those two ships being 
laid, was for an engagement of six voyages, 
but the ship I have been last speaking 
of was engaged for one voyage only ; but 
in general the contract is for six voyages, 
and the only terms on which I could 
be tempted to come into any engage- 
ment with the Company again as a ship 
owner, 
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May 7th. 
Wittam Strantey Ciarke, esq. was called 
in, and examined: | 

Mr. Impey ]—Are you in'the’'sea ser- 
vice, or have you been in the sea service 
of the East IndiaCompany ?—I have, more 
than 25 years. 

Have you been commander of a regular 
ship of the Company’s service ?—I have ; 
six voyages, during about 15 years. 

’ Tn consequence of having been so long 
in the Company’s service, are you ac- 
_ quainted with the Indian trade ?—Gene- 
rally so, of that part of it which comman- 
ders and officers of our ships are accus- 
tomed to participate in. 

You have regularly made use of your 
privilege as an officer in carrying out in- 
vestments to India ?—Invariably. 

What has been the assortment of goods 
of which those investments have consisted? 
—A general assortment, consisting of sta- 
ples, and in sbort, of every description of 
merchandize suited to the Indian markets. | 

Principally English produce and manu- 
facture ?—Yes, principally so. 

What British produce and manufacture 
are suited to the Indian market ?—The 


staple articles are iron, lead, and copper ; 


the miscellaneous, wine, béer, hams, 
cheese, &c. aud in short, a great variety 
of articles suited to European consump- 
tion. 

What articles of British manufacture ? 
—Al!lmost every kind of British manufac- 
‘ture ; such as sadlery, glass ware, and also 
furniture, in a small degree. 

Any woollens ?—Woollens are prohi- 
bited to the commanders and officers of 
‘the Company’s ships. 

“Do you think’ any private trader can 
carry out British produce and manu- 
factures to India with the same advantage 
as the superior officers in the Company’s 
‘service ?—I conceive, certainly not. ‘They 
are granted a certain privilege by the re- 
gulations of the East India Company, by 
virtue of which, they carry out their in- 
vestments free of all freight.—They insure 
the same’rate that the Company’s ships 
are generally insured ; certainly I believe 
at a lower rate than ships of a smaller de- 
scription, and of less force, would be sub- 

Can_you state to the Committee, whe- 
ther the investments carried out from this 
‘country by the Company’s officers, have 
of late been profitable to them, or other- 
wise ?The profitable result of the’ invest- 


ments carried out from this country, jg 


very dependent upon the state of the mar. 
Kets, and the markets of Jate years haye 
generally been so fully stocked, as] be. 
lieve to yield a very moderate advantage, 
Ihave ‘in my possession a letter from 
captain of one of the ships that went oy 
in the last season to Madras, in which he 


describes his great apprehensions of suffer. 


ing’ a very serious loss from his outward 
investment, in consequence of the great 
glut inthe market of all European ani. 
cles.—I do not mean to say that the mar. 
kets were always overstocked in my time, 
but I think generally, they have been 
much so as to yield but a small retum 
under the description of profit. ’ 

During the time you were employed in 
the Indian service, did you observe that 
any new articles of British manufacture, 
or produce, found a market in India, of 
were demanded there?—TI really am 
unable to name any new article: I cer 
tainly myself tried an experiment in car 
rying out some Manchester goods to the 
amount of about 1,000/. on two of my voy: 
ages, and it assisted the disposal of the 
rest of my investment, by meking the as- 
sortment more general, but I believe mere. 
ly to that limited extent that I could have 
hoped for a market, and that chiefly for 
the consumption of Europeans. 

In your opinion, if a free trade were 
opened between this country and India, 
would there be any increased demand, 
either among the natives of India, ‘ot 
among Europeans, for British commodi- 
ties?—i apprehend not among the m- 
tives. 

Do you apprehend there would among 
the Europeans ?—I think that would much 
depend upon the possibly increased nom 


‘ber of European residents, and the conse 


quent increased number of cousumers. 
From your experience, do you think 
that the capital that is now employed by 
the Company, and by private merchants 
in the Indian trade, is fully adequate to 


‘embrace it according to the present de 


mands ?—According to the present de 
mands, I should say certainly. Pa 
Are you well acquainted with the islands 
in the Indian Archipelago ?—I have been 
through several of what are called the 
Eastern Straits, and I have also visited the 
island of Amboyna, and Ballytown, in the 
Straits of Allas; the native name 18 


“boagee. 


Do you apply the term the Eastern In 


ands, to the whole of the Archipelago, # 
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is Mie only part of it ?—I believe the Straits of 
Macassar are considered by navigators 
ve the western Jimits of the Eastern Archi- 
be. pelago. 
ge, State to the Committee, whether the 
na Me jhabitants of those islands are of a mild 
out Mi or of a ferocious disposition generally ?— 
he Mil The natives of the islands of Celebes and 
fet. Ma Borneo are said to be ferocious; I speak 
ard Minot from personal knowledge of them ;. 
reat Mi those with whom [ had. intercourse in the 
ittie Me Saits of Allas were a courteous and civil 
pars Mm people, but still when there a single ship, 
me, Mveused great caution in our intercourse 
1% Mvith them, to guard against any disposition 
turn totreachery. 

i Has it not been found by experience, 
din MM that they generally have a disposition to 
that teacheryr—I believe generally where 
ure, Mm they have any interest to become so, or 
Or resentment is excited, 

am J Are they not what may be considered 
cet- fa barbarous, rather than a civilized peo- 
cats certainly so consider them. 
the What is the clothing of the natives ?— 
voy- Mm Of the simplest description possible ; they 
“the Mwear a garment round their middie, and a 
eas Mmtuban or light cap upon their heads, 
I believe form the principal, if not 
have Mmentire, part of their clothing.—They are 
y for HM ofcotton cloths of their own manufacture. 

What articles of European produce or 
wert Mmanufacture, in your opinion, can be dis- 
ndia, of amongst them ?—I am really 
and, Muiaware of any articles of European ma- 
1, oF MBuvfacture, unless it were a supply of am- 
Mmonition and fire-arms, which are a pro- 
2 Nar Melibited article ; when | was in the Straits 

of Allas, for poultry, and such minor de- 
nong Mcription of provisions, we found they 
nuch Mvould accept in exchange to a certain ex- 
pom: Mtent of knives, and such articles of coarse 
onse-Mmcutlery ; for bullocks and provisions of a 


8. f™uore expensive kind, we paid in dollars; 
think Heommercial dealings we had none. 
Isthere any the least chance of disposing 
of woollen goods of this country to any 
Imount, among those’ islands ?—I’ think 
hot, 
Do you think the ports of those island 
ave been already fully explored, in a 


He country triders have been most active 
ind enterprising in endeavouring to ex- 
plore them int every possible’ way, with a 
tw to any @dvantage they might have 
derived from’ hem. 
Supposing { private trader of this'éoun- 
I'y were to sind out a ship of 400 tons to 
lise islands loaded with British produce, 
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fommercial point of view ?—I apprehend. 
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how long do you think it would take such 
a trader to dispose of his cargo?—In my 
opinion, he would not be able to dispose 
of it at all; and it would be highly essen+ 
tial that his ship should be extremely well 
armed, as are the country ships which go 
on that description of voyage. 

Are not the Eastern Islands governed 
by petty rajahs, who are extremely 
jealous of, and hostile to each’ other ?—I 
have understood so, 

So jealous, that the trading with one of 
‘them would be likely to excite the hos- 
tility of others?—I think it would be 
likely to become an object of contention 
between them. 

Do you then think that the Eastern 
Islands could be to any British merchant 
an object of fair trade, with a view to com- 
mercial profit, upon any rational prin- 
ciple ?—With a view to the sale of British 
produce, I shoud say, certainly not. 

Supposing a British merchant to send 
his ships to those seas, do you think he 
could get teas in those seas, supposing the 
China trade still to be confined to the 
East India Company, and supposing an 
illicit commerce to be a part of his ob- 
ject?—There would be certainly no diffi- 
colty in obtaining teas, if it became an 
object to obtain them among those islands, 

Is not the high duty on tea, and the 
‘high price in consequence, the strongest 
possible inducement to smuggling in that 


article ?—-No doubt it must operate as a 


great temptation. 
State to the Committee, how in your 
opinion a trader, having such illicit objects 
‘in view, would obtain teas ‘in the Eastern 
Islands ?—1 apprehend, if such was their 
object, they might obtain them with 
‘greater facility from Manilla, or some of 
the ports towards the Straits of Malacca, or 
even in Java. 7 
Taking Manillafirst, through what ves- 
sels.do you imagifie they would: obtain 
such illicit cargoes of tea, at Manilla ?— 
‘They might do so, by’ means ‘of*' the 
Chinese junks, or probably by the aid of 
Portuguese or Spanish ships from Macao. 
How do you imagine they would obtain 
such cargoes of tea either at Java or to- 
wards the Straits of Malacca ?—There is 
‘a Constant ‘intercourse between China, 
Cochin Crina aud Java, as well as the 
astern Islands, by means of the Chinese 
junks; and couniry sips’ returiing from 
‘China, pass through the'Strarts of Malacca, 
and could certainly Jand any quantity of 


‘teas at the intermediate ports.’ 
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Are there not Chinese colonies upon the 
northern coast of Java, with which, by 
means of their junks, the Chinese have 
constant communication?—I understand 
there are. 

Would there be any difficulty in obtain- 
ing tea to any amount that is likely tobe re- 
quired, either from the Hong merchants, 
or what are called the outside men, in 
China ?—I believe tea might be obtained 
in any quantity. 

Do you know the fact, that the East 
India Company have the choice of the 
best teas?—-I haye understaod them to 
have the selection of all the teas that come 
to Canton. 

Supposing an illicit commerce in tea to 
be carried on to any amount, is it your 
opinion, that the teas so introduced into 
this country would be of a very inferior. 
quality ?—I should think they would be 
very inferior to the Company’s teas, much 
might depend, however, upon the judg- 
ment and capability of selection, of the 
parties who purchased them. 

Do you know any thing of the island 
of Banca and its produce ?>—The produce 
of Banca is principally tin. 

Do you a whether the island of 
Banca produces tin in any considerable 
quantities ?—1 understand it to do so. 

Haye you the means of information 
whether that tin is easily obtained from 
the mines in the island of Banca ?—-I ap- 
prehend it to be so, but I never visited 
Banca myself. 

Haye you heard whether that tin is 
smelted easily or with difficulty i—I have 
heard easily ; but I speak from general 
information. 

Have you heard that the Chinese have 
in a very great degree been supplied with 
tin through the Dutch, from 4 island of 
Banca ?—Yes, in former times, 

Do you know whether the Eastern Is- 
lands produce iron?-—-I am told they do, 
some of them. 

you know whether the iron instru- 
ments and arms used by the natives of 
those islands, are manufactured by them- 
selves from their own iron?—I believe 
chiefly by themselves; I have also under- 
stood that they formerly obtained an oc- 
casional supply from the Dutch, of orna- 
mented fire-arms; indeed I saw some of 
that description in the Straits of Allas, 
when | was there. . 

State what return cargo qa merchant 
trading to the Eastern Islands could find 
there for Europe ?--I am not aware of any 


thing ; unless a quantity of mother o 
pearl shells, a small supply of tortoig 
shell, and perhaps some spicery ; on the 
islands called the Fejee Islands, there ha, 
been found a small quantity of sanda 
wood, which the American traders have 
brought to China of late years, but very 
inferior in quality to what is sent fto, 
India. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Joun Matcoiy 
was called in, and examined by the 
Committee : 


not only on account of their knowledg 
of the superior branches of science, but 
also of their better knowledge of many di 


the mechanical and more useful arts it 
life; and therefore, though I conceir 
that the communication of such know 
ledge to the natives would add to the 
comforts, and their enjoyments of life, and 
would encrease their strength as a coll 
munity, 1 do not think that the communi 
cation of any: knowledge, which tendel 
gradually to do away the subsisting di 
tinctions among our native subjects, or 
diminish that respect which they entertam 
for Europeans, could be said to add to them 
political strength of the English govem 
I am far, however, from stating 
an opinion that the contemplation of 
even lessening that strength, which 15 ii 
be viewed as a distant, and many Se 
conceive, a speculative danger, ‘shoul 
operate as a motive with the English gym 
vernment to check the progress of ia 
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fovement in such useful arts among its 
native subjects; but it appears to me one, 
among many other causes, that should 
jeep the English goverament very awake 
othe growing difficulty of governing the 
empire. 

Are not you of opinion, that to increase 
the comforts and enjoyments of life of the 
naive population of India, would tend 
to strengthen their attachment to the 
British government, and consequently to 
irengthen and insure the stability of that 
government in India?—From all I have 
ever been able to observe of nations, I do 
wot think we can calculate upon gratitude 
for benefits of the nature described, as an 
operating motive that would at all balance 
against the danger of that strength which 
wwch acommunity as that of our Indian 
iubjects might derive from the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the eventual abo- 
lition of its casts, a consciousness of which 
would naturally incline them to throw off 
the] yoke of a foreign power; and such 
they always must cons.der the British in 
India; I wish to be understood as allud- 
ing in this answer to a danger that is very 
temote, but yet, in my opinion, worthy of 
aitention. 

Are not the natives of India, in your 
opinion, susceptible of gratitude in the 
highest degree; have you not known in- 
ilances of generosity and liberality on 
he part of the natives of India which 
wuld have done honour to any men in 
any age?—I think the natives of India, 
individually considered, are susceptible of 
gratitude, and I have known many in- 
iances of liberality and generosity among 
them; but I do not conceive that we can, 
’I stated before, calculate upon such 
Motives as likely to influence the commu- 
hity, which we shall always find it difficult 
rule in proportion as it obtains union 


Wu" possesses the power of throwing off 


lhat subjection in which it is now placed 
the British government. 
What is your opinion of the general 
Muracter of the natives of India for ho- 


fidelity, and veracity ?—I have, in 
ity former evidence, stated, that the va- 
"s communities of our subjects in India 


nf Hons in Europe. 


iit as mich, perhaps, as the various na- 
It is only possible, 
itefore, to give a general answer to this 
I have observed, not only 
Moughout India, but in all the different 
prernments in Asia, which I have travel- 
“lover, that, speaking generally, the ve- 
Mily of the subjects has depended very 
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much upon the government under which 
they were placed: where that was ty- 
rannical, the oppressed subjects have had 
recourse to falsehood, as the means of de- 
fending themselves against oppression; 
and I have knowh in Mahometan govern- 
ments, a thousand cases in which the false- 
hood was persevered in by heads of vil- 
lages and other men, (though torture even 
was inflicted) with a view of saving their 
own daughters, and those of the persons 
in the village, from violation, or their pro- 
perty from plunder. In such situations 
and conditions of life, falsehood almost 
became a virtue; and men, amid such 
scenes, acquired a habit of concealing 
the truth in all points connected with their | 
own property, or that of the persons im- 
mediately under them, When a govern- 
ment that regards justice succeeds to such 
tyranny as I have described, it requires 
many years before its subjects can be- 
lieve that it does not mean to exercise its 
power in the same manner to which they 
have been accustomed, and changes in 
the habits of a nation must be gradual. 
It is also to be observed, that the officers 
of the English government, though many 
of them speak the language of the natives 
what is called tolerably well, have seldom 
that very minute knowledge of the idiom 
of the different dialects of India that can 
enable them fully to understand the story 
of a low or an ignorant native : and it is, 
in my opinion, to the habits arising out 
of former oppression, and to the want of 
a full knowledge of the language in those 
with whom they communicate, that we 
must refer most of those general and in- 
discriminate accusations against our In- 
dian subjects, for falsehood as a national 
vice. I have hardly ever known whete 
a person did understand the language, or 
where a calm communication was made 
to a native of India neoage a well in- 
formed and trust-worthy medium, that the 


result did not prove that what had first 


been stated as falsehood had either pro- 
ceeded from fear, or from misapprehen- 
sion; I by no means wish to state, that 
our Indian subjects are more free from 
this vice than other nations that occupy a 
nearly equal condition in society, but I 
am positive, that they are not more ad- 
dicted to it. With respect to the honour 
of our native subjects, it is (as that feeling 
is understood in this country) chiefly 
cherished by the military tribes of India ; 
among them I have known innumerable 
instances of its being carried to a pitch 
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that. would be considered in England, 
more fit for the page of aromance than a 
history: with regard to their fidelity, I 
think, as far as my knowledge extends, 
there are, generally speaking, no race of 
men more to be trusted; I can mention 
large classes of menials, such as the Gen- 
too palanquin- boys at Madras, who amount 
to 20, or 30,000, and a great proportion of 
whom are employed by the English go- 
vernment, or the individuals serving it, 
who, as a body, are remarkable for their 
honesty and fidelity ; during a period of 
nearly 30 years, I cannot call to mind one 
instance being proved of theft, in any one 
of this class of men, whose average wages 
is from three rupees a month, to eight 
rupees, or from 7s. 6d.to ll, Iremember 
hearing of one instance of extraordinary 
fidelity ; where an officer died at the dis- 
tance of near 300 miles from the settle- 
ment of Fort St. George, with a sum of 
between 2 and $,000/. in his palanquin: 
these honest men, alarmed ateven suspicion 
attaching to them, salted him, brought him 
300 miles to Madras, and lodged him in 
the town major’s office with all the money 
sealed in bags. Among the natives in 


our military, I can speak the feelings, I 
believe of ali officers well acquainted with 


them, that it never enters into our con- 
templation that we are to be deceived or 
defrauded by a seapoy ;. and as far as I can 
judge from the character of that class of 
men, what the rest must be (wherever 
they have equal confidence in the Euro- 
peans who communicate with them as the 
seapoys have in their officers) 1 should 
state that there are few large communities 
in the world, whose dispositions are better, 
or (speaking to the virtues described in 
the question) more praise-worthy : it may 
also be stated as a general proof of their 
possessing those qualities, the attachment 
which almost all European masters who 
reside in India feel for their native ser- 
vants: this feeling, amongst those who 
understand the language, and who'are of 
good temper and character, is almost with- 
out an exception: I may be allowed to 
‘add a circumstance that took place in 
my own family when ordered to Persia 
in 1800, I had, from the public situation I 
held, a numerous retinue of native ser- 
vants, consisting of between 20 and 30; 
among these were men from the furthest 
boundary of Hindostan to cape Comorin, 
and of almost all casts and religions: I 
told them I was going to Persia, and I am 
certain, from their total ignorance of geo- 
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graphy, that they had no more ideg of the 
quarter to which they were about to pro. 
ceed, thanif I had told them J was Boing to 
America ; but there was not the slightest 
objection made. by any individaal to fo, 
low me to that country, and I am sure that 
they showed this attachment to me from 
nothing more than that common: good 
usage, which never has, in any instance 
that I recollect, failed of attaching them, 

You spoke of the attachment of the ng 
tive troops to their officers, do you think 
that attachment is as strong now, particu. 
larly in the Madras army, as it was some 
years ago, or have any, events lately og. 
curred that have shaken that attachment} 
—I fear many events have occurred in the 
Madras army, which have very seriously 
shaken that attachment, some of thee 
have arisen from remote causes, and other, 
out of recent circumstances, upon which 
I conceive it is not necessary for mew 
dwell. 

. Do you conceive that the good feelings 
and sincere attachment to the native offi 
cers of that army are essential to the con- 
tinuance of our military power in India 
—I conceive that our native army in India 
may be said to form, at once, the safety 
and the danger of that empire; and I con 
ceive that the native officers are the grea 
and important link by which we mu 
expect to hold that army in good orde 
and subordination. to our government: 
therefore do conceive, that the good feel 
ings and attachment of the native office 
are quite essential to the continuance ail 
security of our power in India. 

Do you deem it of importance toth 
security of our Indian empire, to study 
every means that can strengthen and con 
firm the attachment of the native officers! 
—I do; and I consider, after the fulled 
deliberation that I have been able to gir 
that subject, that if we do not succeed 
effecting that object, it is quite impossible 
we should be able to maintain our empi 
in India. 

Is it your opinion that the attachmel 
of this class depends entirely upon tht 
measures adopted by government for the! 
encouragement, or do you think it lial 
to be seriously affected by any defects | 
the constitution of any part of our Bum 
pean military establishment attached 
those corps?—TI do not think that aij 
measures of government, however ¥! 
and however calculated, in an abstr 
point of view, to effect the object, cou 
do so, unless they were combined W 
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web 3s remedied any existing defects, 
yd prevented the occurrence of any 
hereafter, in the European part of the es- 
ublishment, because it is, after all, upon 
the conduct of the European officers that 
we mast chiefly rest, and they will always 
ie considered by the natives as their im- 
mediate superiors, from whom their feeling 
yill naturally take its colour ; and any de- 
fects in one part of the system must con- 
sequently prove baneful to the other. 

D» you think it would be advisable to 
change that part of the military system 
by which native officers sit on courts mar- 
tial for the trial of offences in the native 
army, and to appoint European officers to 
that duty ?>—-Though I have never, during 
the course of my service, had proof of any 
substantial act of injustice resulting from 
native officers sitting on a court-martial, I 
have often beard it alleged, that they were 
oo ready to give way to the wishes of the 
wperintending European officer, from feel- 
ings of submission and respect to that 
oficer ; but it is to be observed, that offi- 
cerisalmost always the adjutant: of the corps, 
and generally one of the most experienc- 
edinit; but supposing that more substan- 
tial justice should be obtained, in some 
instances, by European officers sitting as 
members of courts: martial upon natives, I 
should still state that I think it would be 
very inproper to make any such alteration 
in thesystem: my reasons for this opinion 
refer as much, if not more, to political than 
nilitary considerations, 

Have you had an opportunity of observ- 
ing how the interpreters in the courts of 
justice in India, at the different presiden- 
ties, are qualified for the situations which 
they fill? —-I never was in any court of 
wpreme justice in India, except that at 
Bombay, where my able and eloquent 
fiend sir James Mackintosh presided ; 
and I certainly did not think the native 
interpreter employed at that court very 
adequate to his duty; indeed the only 
instance to which my memory can at pre- 
ient refer, was noticed by sir James Mac- 
kintosh himself, and a gentleman who had 
knowledge of the language, and happened 
to be in court, was sworn in by desire of 
thejudge to examine the evidence: I may 
ald, generally, that I believe there are not 

y European gentlemen in India fully 
qualified, from their minute knowledge of 
the idiom of the ‘vulgar dialects of the 
latives in India, to give a completely. 
correct translation of the evidence of a 


ative cross-questioned in one of our courts 
(VOL. XXvV. 
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of justice. This, however, is merely given 
as my opinion. 

Might not, in your opinion, a compe- 
tent interpreter be obtained in the course 
of a few years, if sufficient encouragement 
were given to Europeans to qualify them- 
selves for that important situation >—The 
defect of native interpretation arises from, 
their want of correct knowledge of the idiom 
of the English language ; that of Europeans 
from their want of correct knowledge of the 
different and local idioms of the native 
Minguages. It must be almost the stud 
of an European’s life, to render himself 
fully competent for such an office; and I 
conceive, nothing but the prospect of a 
large salary could induce any European, 
of respectable talents, to devote his whole 
time to the accomplishment of that object, 
_ Would not, in your opinion, the impor- 
tant object of security to the lives and pro- 
perty of the natives of India justify almost 
any pecuniary consideration that might 
be necessary, on the score of salary, to 
obtain competent interpreters ?—I am far 
from stating that I think the misinterpre- 
tation has, on any occasion, gone so far in 
any of his Majesty’s courts of justice, as 
to affect either the lives or property of our 
subjects ; because I do believe, from what 
I witnessed in the court of Bombay, that 
there is a patient investigation, and a mi- 
nute enquiry into all the particulars of the 
case, that must be calculated (in almost 
all instances) to discover any such errors 
as may be made ; but I docertainly think 
it is an object of great importance. to have 
gentlemen possessed of the first*knowe 
ledge of the languages, to fill that situae 
tion. 

What salary, in your opinion, would be 
necessary as an inducement to an Euro- 
pean gentleman so qualified, to undertake 
the important office of interpreter ?—I 
really cannot state any sum, but I thinkit 
should be such as to make it worth while 
for a man of liberal education to devote 
his life to render himself qualified for the 
office. ; 

Could not you form a guess from your 
general knowledge of the salaries and al- 
lowances paid to the officers of his Majes- 
ty’s courts in India, what sum would be 
considered a sufficient encouragement to 
a gentleman, so qualified, to undertake 
that office ?—I think the salary of a per- 
son employed as such interpreter should 
be inferior to none but that of the judges 
themselves who preside in the court, 

(3 Ry think it possible that substantial 
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justice can be dispersed without faithful 
interpretation of evidence ?—I think that 
where a judge is fully aware that the in- 
terpretation is not minutely correct, the 
evil may be avoided by his caréful ‘and 
atient investigation of every question that 
pat to the evidence, and by his calli 
in, as the judge to whom I have alludec 
used to do, further aid whenever there 
was the slightest cause for suspicion of in- 
correct interpretation. 
_ Are the judges inthe courts in India sup- 
posed to have a competent knowledge of 
the language of the country; is it possi- 
ble they can have such competent know- 
ledge >—Generally speaking, I do not be- 
lieve they have; but there are always, I 
imagine, officers of the court who have, 
and I conceive it perfectly possible that 
in most cases, a judge, who has given his 
whole attention to the subject, may be 
able to discover when there is any confu- 
sion in the interpretation: Iam not able 


to give any clearer answér upon this 


point. 

"Ts it within your ‘knowledge, that the 
able and eloquent judge you have just al- 
uded tu possesses that competent know- 
ledge of the languagés of India ?—Sir 


James Mackintosh does hot Understand the |. 
| quate salary were to be held out to some 


languages of India. 
Have the goodness to ‘stafe ih what 
manner he was enabléd ‘to out the 
defect in the interpretation of the evidence 
of a witness brought before him, to which 
ou have alluded ?—On the occasion ‘to. 
which I alluded, ‘a ‘Parsee inhabitant of 
Bombay was interpréting in the court at 
Bombay ; he was interpreting ‘an evidence 
that was describing what. he had said hiin- 
‘self, and in describing that, made tige of 
the first person singular of an Hindostanee 
noun, stating, “ I said so and ‘so :”—In his 
evidence he proceeded to give an ‘account 
of an English officer coming in, ahd the 
interpreter then eXplained the witness to 
have remarked, that the English officer 
‘said “we will’do so and 80;” on seeing 
the word ‘ we’ noticed by some of the 
gentlemen of the law, and writtén down 
as if containing a, proof that there were 
‘more than one concerned, I mentiotied to 
‘sir James Mackintosh that the interpreta- 
‘tion was incorrect, ‘hot froma want of 


‘knowledge in the inierpreter of his own. 


language, but from want of knowledge of 
the idiom of the English: that the native 
witness speaking ofan English gentléman, 
used the plural term from respect, ‘and on 


‘the witness being re-examined it 


of bifore tte Ctnons 


covered to be thie case. THis is the 
instance that I cah call to my recolleceigs 

Are you aware, that so thuch 
was ‘sir James Mackintosh With the 
sity of having competent interpretets, thy 
he applied to Zovernment to anniek 
ficient salary to that office, to indice 4 
Evrdpeah gentleman of respectability 
undertake it; which salary, however, w4 
so limited, that the ‘gentleman Who hal 
undertaken it, Mr. Erskine, and ‘who Wa 
considered ‘as having a more competen 
knowledge of the various languages of 
India, than perhaps any other resident’! 
Bombay, threw up the appointinent, after 
having held it about two years?—Tin 
not particularly acquainted With the cir. 
cuimstance, but have: no doubt of the fact, 

Are there not many of the military 
officers who have a very Competent kidw. 
ledge of the Indian languages ?—The grédt 
majority of the officers have a knowledge 
of the languages coinipetent to the fulfil 
ment of their military daties ; ‘but thet 
‘are but few who have that exact and cot. 
plete knowledge of the language, which! 
should ‘pronounce ds rédquisite’ Before 
person was comipeteiit to act as intetpreler 
in'a court of justice, © 

Are you not of opinion, that if’an ale. 


would be ihduced to 


‘Of those officers, thie 
fally for ‘the office of 


qualify’ themselvés 


interpreter, and to undettake that ‘appoitt 
‘tment on being permitted by governthent 


to resign their military ‘situations that 
‘should be deemed necessary), which pro- 
bably would not be the case ?—The exist 
ence of one office of that kind, with’ 
large salary, and which Was to carty away 
‘military men from the duties of their'pto- 
fession, could, I conceive, have but a shght 
‘operation (if any at in the encourage 
ment of 'a large bolly of ‘officers, 
whom it never could be tegarded ‘as a 
object of atnbition ; but ‘ho doubt'many 
individtals might be fodnd, to it 
would, ‘from ‘its ‘salary, ‘be a desirable 
office. 

What ‘is the pay ‘and allowance of 
| subaltern on the Bombay ‘establishment? 
really cafihot auiswer, without referente 
to'papers. 

Does it aniodit ‘to $00’ rupees’a ‘month? 
‘Are there ‘sabdlteths of eight or te 
‘Yeats in the service ?—There are 
‘some, I'apprehénd, of much 'loliger stat 
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ter of servants of different casts in your 
«mploy, during your residence in India ; 
{id you not occasionally clothe those ser- 
nats in European dresses the 
jst fourteen years of my service in India, 
yhich includes all the period that I was 
ible to afford to give servants any cloth- 
ing at all, 1 was employed in political si- 
tuations, and my sefvants were generally 
dothed in wooliens (as a matter of state) 
atthe Company’s expence. 


preferred their dresses, had they been 
made of the common comlie of the coun- 
ity?—I really cannot state how far their 
ride and vanity might have been grati- 
ba by wearing a fed jacket instead of one 
ofcommon cloth; but I can recollect no 
instance of their complaining, either of the 
me or the other, aud they were seldom 
permitted to put on the clothing allowed 
lo them, except on occasions where their 
services were required as state servants. 
With respect to comlies, I conceive the 
‘all had them, as a man has a cloak in this 
country, to use when it rained, or as a co- 
vering when they slept; but I never knew 
comlies made up as articles of dress. 

Are these comlies used at all by the 
higher classes of the natives ?—They make 
in some parts of the peninsula of India 
ry fine comlies, that are used by the 
higher classes; the common black com- 
leis not used by natives who can afford 


_He would not wear it as a common ar- 
tile of dress?—-No. 
Would he have the same objection to 
appear abroad broad-cloth, 
which he would is to appear abroad in 
common black comlie, as an article of 
tress?—He would consider a piece of 
oglish broad-cloth, if he, had it, a 
hgury, and an ornamental part of dress, 
id would have no, objection whatever, I 
fonceive, to wearingit 
Ate you acquainted with the number of 
fhe native population called Portuguese, 
native Christians, in India ?—I am not 
acquainted with their num- 


Ht..if it. is meant to include also what 
permed half-casts, or the children of 
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Do you think those persons would have |. 
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considerable population, but limited chief- 
ly to the principal’ settlements of India, 
and there even, if spoken of comparatively | 
with the natives, it forms but a small part. 
Are not the habits and dress of those 
people, generally speaking, European, 
and do they not always dress in European 
woollens, when they can afford to purchase 
them ?—The dress of ‘the better class dif- 
fers very little from that of the European 
himself. 
Do you know, or have you ever heard, 
what was the state of the native armies of 
the rajahs of Travancore and Cochin, when 
those princes were perfectly independent 
of the British government ?—I never was 
at Cochin or Travancore, and cannot an- 
‘swer with any minute or correct know- 
ledge to this question. ns wr 

Have you heard that, at the period al- 


-luded to, the infantry of those princes was 


dressed in woollen cloth jackets, and their 
principal Hindoo officers in complete Eu- 
ropean uniforms, including hats, shoes and 
boots ?—I cannot call to my memory 
having heard the fact with respect to the 
particulars of their dress; but I have 
heard there was a regular infantry, clothed 
and disciplined, belonging to the prince of 
Travancore, 

Clothed in European woollens?—Cloth- 
ed in European woollens, as I have heard. 

Are you personally acquainted with the 
late Coorga Rajah, and do you know how 
that Hindgo prince used to dress himself 
when in general Abercromby’s camp ?—I 
was not acquainted with the late Coorga 
Rajah, and cannot, therefore, state how he 
dressed himself, but always heard that he 
was particularly attached to the English 
nation; that he was fond of our habits and 
manners, and he was, in this instance, 
deemed an exception to the general rule 
of persons in his condition of fie. 

Do you know how the nabob of Surat, 
and hig minister the Bukshy, used to dress 
his troops and principal attendants whea 
that prince was also in a state of inde- 
pendence, or have you ever heard ?—I 
never was at Surat, and do not know, nor 
have I ever heard. 

Can you state how Raymond’s force in 
the Nizam’s service was dressed, previous= 
ly 2 the dissolution of that corps in 1798 ? 
—The greatest part of that corps was, to 
the best of my recollection, dressed nearly 
in the same manner as any corps in the 

nglish service. 

Do you know, or have you heard, wihe- 
ther a considerable part of the infantry ip 


hmen by native women, it js a ad 
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Vould not a native of consequence in ; 
bro lhdia be ashamed to appear abroad in a ] “4 
OMmon black comlie ?—I do not think a i 
thf live of consequence would wear the 
way black comlie as part of his dress ; 
he might take up one to defend him from 
ight ashower of rain, 
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the services of the various Mahratta 
princes, were not also dressed in woollen 
uniforms, previous to the late Mahratta 
war ?—I know they were, because I have’ 
seen several of the brigades in the army of 
Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 

Can you state of what number those in- 
fantry consisted, or nearly so; did it con- 
sist of many thousands ?—Certainly; those 
I have seen were probably in number 
seven or eight thousand men, and they 
were not above @ fourth of the whole 
corps; but I cannot speak to any others 
being dressed in the manner described, 
from not having seen them. 

Did any of the Mahratta chiefs, at the 
time you were in that part of the country, 
use British woollen cloth as mantles, or in 
any other shape or form, as winter dresses ? 
—I do not recollect seeing them often 
dressed in woollens; they used generally 
to use it for their saddle cloths and floor 
cloths for their tents, but I do not believe 
that they had any objection to it, and no 
doubt many of the principal men in the 
Mahratta army might occasionally use it; 
but it was certainly not a general dress. 

It was only used by the richer chiefs? 

-—Only by the richer, quilted cottons and 
silks were a much more usual warm dress 
among the Mahratta chiefs and soldiers. 

Do not the natives of eminence in India, 

both Hindoo and Mussulmen, use consi- 
_ derable quantities of broad-cloths in the 
housings of their elephants, camels, and 
horses ?—They use it in the trammels and 
housings of their state elephants and state 
camels, not in those that are employed 
for burthen. 

Have you ever been at Poonah on any 
great festival day, when the natives ap- 
abroad in great state ?—I have 

een at Poonah several times, and I was on 
one occasion there on the Dessera feast, 
which is the festival at which the army at 
that city go out to plunder a field of grain, 
as a type of their national policy. _ 

Is there not on those occasions a consi- 
derable dispiay of woollen broad-cloth, 
particularly scarlet, used in the manner 
above described, by the natives >—I took 
no such particular notice at the period I 
have mentioned as would enable me to an- 
swer the question minutely ; but I have 
no doubt they make a display of every 
showy article they possess on that occa- 

.sion, and such they would consider scarlet 
cloth. 

_ Be pleased to state how the Seiks, and 
the other northern nations of India, com- 
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monly dress, or whether they use. wog), 
lens, particularly among the richer orders} 
—There is very little difference jin th, 
dress of the Seik chiefs from those of the 
other Hindoo nations in India, and | qo 
not think that woollens were (when ] say 
them) a very common article of dress, cer. 
tainly not more so than amongst other 
classes of the natives of India. 

Are not great quantities of iron, steel, 
copper, lead, and tin, now in common ys. 
among the natives of India of all casts? 
Certainly, all these metals are in ug 
amongst them ; I have no means of stating 
in what quantity. 

Is not the cut glass ware of England very 
much admired by the richer natives of 
India, and are not their houses occasion. 
ally furnished with chandeliers, lamps, 
mirrors, and other articles of European 
manufacture ?—The richer natives of In. 
dia, perhaps, admire our mirrors and cut 
glass more than any other article we pos 
sess; and I have observed at the prin. 
cipal cities, such as Hydrabad, Poonah, 
&c. that a few of the princes and ‘the 
richest officers of the court, used to pur 
chase enough of those articles to make 
what they term an innab khanah, or room 
of mirrors. The walls of this room are 
covered with mirrors, and it is hung round 
with chandeliers; but cut glass and mir 
rors certainly are not articles generally 
possessed, even by the richest, and are al- 
ways considered as articles of great shew 
and luxury. 

Were not those articles, when they 
were procured, considered as objects of 
luxurious gratification ?>—Certainly, they 
appeared to be desired only as objects of 
gratification and curiosity. 

. Are not watches, prints, pictures, cat 
peting, elegant fowling- pieces, pistols, and 
other articles of highly finished execution 
and workmanship, also deemed objects of 
luxurious gratification by the richer m2 
tives of India?—The richer natives of 
India generally desire a watch or watches; 
as to pictures, they have so little taste thet 
they often prefer the daubs of China to the 
finest works of the artists of this country; 
but perhaps China pictures are also tt 
commended by their comparatively low 
price; ‘the carpets made in ‘India, and 
those imported from Persia, are I believe 
generally preferred to the European m» 
nufacture ; fowling-pieces and pistols att 
desired by the principal chiefs; but with 
the exception of one or two princes, I have 


hardly ever known these articles purch 
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5) 
qd, though all the military chiefs in India 
ye desirous of obtaining them in presents. 

Have not you, particularly during your 
rsidence at Bombay, seen several of the 
richer natives dressed in Irish linen, or 
Sotch and Manchester cambrics?—I am 
simost ashamed to confess, that I am so 
rery bad a judge of such articles, that I 
could not distinguish very well between 
the manufactures of India and those of 
the cloths described in the question; but 
[have no doubt many of them did dress 
in them, if they. were cheaper, and the 
hbric equal to those of their own cloths. 

Do you recollect whether they used the 
primed cottons of this country frequently 
infurniture, and the lower classes in arti. 
cesof dress and in turbans have fre- 
gently seen the printed cottons of this 
country in articles of furniture at the 
houses of the superior Parsee merchants, 
which were fitted up like those of Euro- 
peans, and many of the lower classes (par- 
ticularly those called Portuguese) were 
vty fond when they could obtain it, of 
wearing a fine printed cotton jacket, but I 
do not think this was, as far as I have ob- 
wrved, a general wear; the Masulipatam 
printed chintzes, were I believe much 
cheaper, and were an article of very 
great consumption both at Bombay, the 
Persian Gulph, and other countries in that 
quarter of India. 

Are you quite sure that they were 
ai than the printed chintzes of Eng- 
hod?—I am almost positively certain of 
the fact; I carried great numbers of both 
European chintzes and Masulipatam with 
me in all my different missions to Persia, 
Wo give in presents to different people who 
rendered service to the mission, and also 
with the view of giving them patterns of 
the different manufactures of England and 
ldia; and I can recollect, that the com- 
mon reward of any small service was a 


+ piece of Masulipatam chintz, while I am 


wre that I never gave a piece of English 


jm chintz to any man who had not a title, or 


Who was not a person of some considera- 
ion: the Masulipatam chintz is an article 


im very general wear all over Persia, and 


elieve 
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[ have 


rcher and 


ete is a considerable trade carried on be- 
ween that port and the guiph. I did not 
‘serve, when on the last mission to Per- 
ta, that there was a demand for European 
chintz as an article of trade, or that it had 
tome a common wear, though every 
means had been taken by me ten years 
fore to give the Persians a taste for it ; 
ait seemed to me much handsomer 
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and of better quality than the Indian ma- 
nufacture, I can only-refer its not being 
in equal use to its bearing a highér price. 

Be pleased to state, whether the richer 
natives at the different presidencies of . 
India do not commonly drive European 
carriages ?—Some of the richer natives at 
our principal settlements drive carriages’ 
made in the English style ; some of which 
are from England, and others, particularly 
at Bengal, made at the settlement. 

Do you recollect, when you were last 
at Bombay, a carriage driven by Pestan- 
gee, a Parsee?—Ido; it was a very fine 
one. 

Just before you left Bombay, did mot 
Pestangee buy another carriage that had 
been built for one of the sheriffs of Lon- 
don, or adorned in that fashion?—I be- 
lieve he did; Pestangee had a great num- 
ber of carriages, in which he used to ride 
himself, and sometimes to accommodate 
his friends when they were in want; and 3 
am grateful enough to acknowledge being 
one that has often received this accommo- 
dation from him. 

Had not another rich merchant of the 
name of Dady Mooda, at this time, also 
a very elegant carriage?—He had; I 


have had the use of his carriage also, when 


in distress for a conveyance. 

Had not Ornagee, another Parsee, a ve 
rich carriage ?—I have no doubt he had, 
probably more than one. 

Were not the smaller carriages called 
gigs, in very common use among the na- 
tives of India ?—They were very common, 


‘but very few of those were of European 
manufacture, the others were a coarser 


imitation of the European gigs. 

During your residence at Bombay, had 

ou an opportunity of visiiing the island 
of Salsette ?—I often visited the island of 
Salsette. 

_ Be pleased to state your opinion of the _ 
condition of that island, and the inhabi- 
tants, generally? —The improvement of 
the island of Salsette has certainly been 
very gradual and slow, and it has perhaps 
been in some degree neglected ; the most 
substantial improvement that J have known 
within my recollection, was that of form- 
ing a causeway which connected it with 
the island of Bombay; there is also a 
good road for sixteen miles, to Tanna; 
another road was, I-understood, in pro- 
gress when I left India, to a different part 
of the island ; but the inhabitants, gene 
rally speaking, did not appear to me in a 
state of that prosperity which might have 
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been expected from the vicinity of the 
island of Salsette to such a rich commer- 
cial settlement as Bombay ; I am not, how- 
ever, sufficiently master of this subject, to 
state either the causes that promoted the 
improvement it has received, or those that 
have retarded its attaining to a higher 
state of cultivation and prosperity. 

Was it not considered to be in a consi- 
derably worse state than what was gene- 
rally understood to be the condition of the 
island under the Portuguese government? 
—I really have not that minute informa- 
tion which would enable me to answer 
that question in a manner satisfactory to 
the Committee: I cannot state a vagué.re- 
port upon such a subject. etl 

During your residence at Bombay, did 

ou ever visit the Mahratta district ¢ 
jasseen ?—I never did visit it: I have 
seen it from the opposite shore. 
~ Did you not hear, during your residence 
it Bombay, of the general state and con- 
dition of that district ?—I have always 
heard it was in avery highly improved 
state of cultivation. ay 
Are you aware of any reason, whether 
from soil, or climate, or geographical po- 
sition, why Salsette should be in so infe- 
rior a state to that of the Mahratta district 
of Basseen?—Never having visited Bas- 
seen, I cannot draw a comparison; some 
parts of Salsette are very hilly and woady, 
and would, no doubt, require a considera- 
ble degree of Jabour to bring them into a 
state of high cultivation. 
Is not Salsette generally, as far as you 
have observed, a very fertile soil >—I have 
seen some very fertile parts of it; but I 
ain not sufficiently acquainted with the ge- 
neral nature of the soil to give a distinct 
answer to the question. _ wheres 
_ Have you heard that the causeway be- 
tween the islands of Bombay and Salsette, 
alluded to by you, has had a prejudicial 
effect upon the harbour of Bombay, by 
interrupting the back tide, and lessening 
the depth of water’ in some places ?—I 
have heard apprehensions stated, that such 
would be the effect; I have no informa- 
tion that enables me to say, whether it has 
‘had such effect, or not. 
Are you acquainted with the manufac- 
ture of shawls in Cashmire, and the causes 
of their superior excelience ?—I haye, in 
‘the course of my investigation into the ge- 
eral history of India, translated what was 
considered as a very authentic memoir of 
Cashmire; and in that there is a chapter 


pon the mode in which the shawis are 
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obtained, and what the natives of Indig 
deem the causes of their excellence; jrjg 
stated in that memoir, that the raw mate. 
rial is a wool, or I should rather say 4 
down that lies protected by the coat bi 
of a goat which is bred in the adjoinip 
mountains of Thibet; this raw material, 
after being taken from the animal, is said 
to be made up in a small pack, which jg 
put upon the back of the goat, and ihe 
animal is driven with his load into Cash. 
mire, where it is manufactured. The jp, 
habitants of that country are in the habit 
of attributing some part of the in 


softness of the shawls to the virtues of one 
of the rivers in Cashmire, in which the 
wool is dipped; but this is evidently an 
idle story, of the same character as that 


which informs us that the only good porter 
is made from Thames water. It appears 
however, certain, from all the informatio, 
I have been able to obtain on the subject, 
that neither the former kings of Delhi 
(who are stated to have made several a 
tempts to introduce the breed of this Cash 
mire goat into the upper provinces of 
India), nor the kings of Persia, have ever 
been able to succeed ; a goat which I have 
seen, and which I am told somewhat re- 
sembles that of Cashmire, is found in the 
country of Kerman in Persia; and from 
its wool or down a shawl is manufactured, 
which, though very handsome, and some- 
times comparatively fine, has never been 
equal to the Cashmire shawl; and it isa 
received opinion among the inhabitants of 
India and Persia, that that manufacture 
can never be rivalled in any other part of 
the world. 

‘From your knowledge of British and 
Cashmire shawls, do you suppose there is 


any probability of the British rivalling the 
‘Cashmire shawls in the Indian market!— 


From all I have ever heard or seen upon 
the subject, I should suppose there was no 
probability whatever, as I never saw al 
English shawl that at all approached tothe 
excellence of that manufacture, and as at 
as I was able to judge, the Persian shawl 
made from ‘the wool of Kerman came 
nearer the Cashmire shaw! than the if 
lish; and it may be judged how far inle 
rior the Persian shawl is consideres 


by the 
inhabjtants of that sonny itself, when the 


‘ing of Persia has found it necesiary, ule 
a view of encouraging the manufactures? 


his own country, to issue, within the last tet 


years, an edict prohibiting the.use of Ces 
mire shawls to any persons in bis 


nions, except those of a certain ranks 
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tho shall have the royal licence for wear-, 
ing them. 
"hat would be the penalty upon an in+ 
jividual who was caught in an endeavour 
q avoid that prohibition?—He would, 
siher be bastinadoed, have his eyes put 
gat, or his head cut off; it is impossible 
for me to say which of those three punish. 
fients would be inflicted. 
What do you think would be the conse- 
gence of permitting British merchants to 
roceed to India under any licence except 
that of the East India Company ?—I con- 
sider, that one of the «greatest difficulties 
in the administration of our Indian govern- 
nent, arises out of the existing distinctions 
between the different classes of Europeans 
which its present constitution obliges us 
whave in that country. I allude to the 
ditinctions which exist in the European 
part of the army in India, and those be- 
ween the political government and the 
saprethe courts of justice. These distinc- 
tions, however necessary, have been found 
juble to a collision which requires all the 
tire and caution of the political govern- 
ment, and all the temper and talents of 
those who preside over the other depart- 
ments, to prevent having a very injurious 
deration on the whole frame of our 
power; for when théy come in collision, 
they exhibit a want of union, and a jatring 
inour system that is interpreted by our 
tative subjects into weakness, and conse- 
qiently makes a dangerous impression 
on their minds. From this view of the 
subject, I should consider, that permitting 
any body of men to reside in India, who 
were Hot nominally, as well as virtually, 
wubject to the exclusive authority of the 
hdian governthent, would be adding ano- 
ther class to the divisions we already have 
of Europeans in that country, and one 
which I conceive, from its unconnected 
form, and, if I may use the term, undisci- 
plied character, that would come in more 
frequent collision with the ruling govern- 
rr) than any of ‘the classes I before no- 
tieéd, 
_lsthere’not a‘ great difficulty at present 
in governing. the Europeans in India as 
well'as governing the natives ?—There is, 
conceive, an equal, if not a greater, dif- 
itulty in'well governing the Europeans in 
lidia'than the natives. 
_ Inthe event of the difficolty of govern- 
jg the Europeans in India increasing, 
Mould, in Your opinion, the difficulty of 
governing the natives increase also ?—No 
‘those catises are so intimately 
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blended, that 
their eflécts. 
"Can ‘you form an opinion what effects 
the of comifercial concerns 
from those hands ih Which the sovereign 
poWer ‘inay be vested Would have on the 
interests of the British empire in India ?— 
I'can only generally state in answer to 
that ‘qliesiidn, that, in whatever hands 
the sovereignty of India is placed, I ‘con- 
ceive it will always be esséntial that such 
should have a diréct, efficient, and compe- 
tent cdntroul over every branch ‘and de- 
partment of the state; and that every 
méans which shall increase its controul 
and authority over those ‘by whom the 
commerce With India ‘is carried on, must 
be beneficial to the ‘welfare of the state. I 
do not consider myself as competent to 
jodge on the lesser parts of this question, 
or to decide in what éxact proportion, or 
in what mariner the commerce between 
the two countries should be carriéd on. 
‘Afe you of opinion, that considering 
the odium at present attending the re- 
moval, by the iiagistrates at the out-sta- 
tions, of British subjects residing there 
by licence from the Company, the regu- 
lations at present existing upon that sub- 
ject would not ‘be materially improved 
and iiofe’easily put in force, if any vio- 
lation or ‘é¥asion of the existing regula- 
tidns by British subjects who may go there 
‘ander patliamentary enactment, were ipso 
Fatto followed by their being sent out of 
India, ‘subject to the remission of that 
punishinent by the sipreme government ? 
—I ain ‘of opinion, from ‘what I have ob- 
‘served, that the power vested in the local 
governments of India of sending a British 
subject to Europe, and that given to a 
‘magistrate ‘sending him away from a dis- 
trict, is much seldomer exercised than it 
‘should be. It is quife impossible that any 
‘petsoh ‘educated in England, and whose 
bretist is ‘filled “with the principles of 
‘British freedom, can dismiss. those from 
‘his mind, so far ‘as to exercise, without 
‘feelings of great compunction, very ab- 
‘solute ‘power, however necessary ‘suc 
‘may be on the grounds of general policy. 
Ihave had occasion to remark in numer- 


it is impossible fo separate 


‘ous instances, the extreme reluctance 


‘with which this essential power was exer- 
cised ; and I do conceive that a regulation, 
which made it the positive duty of any 
imagistrate (leaving nothing to his discre- 
tion) to send out of his district any Eurg- 
pean settled in it, wpon the commission of 
a transgression against the regulations, 
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and which placed the power of remitting 
such banishment from the district in the 
government only, would be very salutary, 
both as it prevented any odium attaching 
to the magistrate, and as it compelled him 
to attend, on all occasions, to the law and 
not to his own personal feelings. 

Can any judgment of the habits, cha- 
racters, and inclinations of the natives in 
the interior of India, be formed from the 
disposition, character, and inclinations of 
the population of Bombay ?—Besides the 
settled population of Bombay, travellers 
and merchants from every Asiatic country, 
resort to that port; and no doubt, a per- 
son disposed to acquire such information, 
may obtain it, as far as it can be obtained 
from a communication with the individual 
natives of those countries, 

Do not you imagine, from the habits, 
pursuits, and manners of life of this po- 
pulation of Bombay, which consists of so 
many various descriptions of merchants, 
almost all in pursuit of gain, must, be 


most materially different from the cha- 
racter of the natives in the interior, not so 
employed ?—I have stated before, that 
’ there is a great difference between the 
character. and habits in society of the 
natives of our principal settlements (oF 


which Bombay is one) and those of the 
interior; and I conceive, that a person 
who has only resided at Bombay, cannot 
have a minute knowledge and information 
respecting the habits and manners of the 
natives in the interior provinces of India. 

Are the articles in metal in use amongst 
the natives almost universally manufac- 
tured by the natives from the native ma- 
terials? very great proportion of the 
metals manufactured by the natives them- 
selves for domestic purposes are obtained 
either in India or from the Turkislr do- 
minions ; I allude particularly to iron and 
steel, which are found in many parts of 
India : the latter in great quantities in the 
Mysore country; and copper, which is 
brought in considerable quantities down 


- the gulph of Persia from the mines of 


Diarbekir; and tin is, I believe, imported 

from the island of Banca in the Eastern 

seas, 
Is that iron and that tin, so imported 


‘into India, to be had at a much lower 


Bhi than the same articles brought from 
urope?—I cannot answer this question 
from minute information ; but I must sup- 
pose, that as great quantities of those 


-Mmetals are imported from Europe, the im- 


portation from the Persian gulph and 


other places would cease, if it was ng 
from its being cheaper, or of a superior 
quality. 

Is the building of carriages in th 
European style as yet established at Bom. 
bay ?—They as yet build very badly » 
Bombay ; they build very well at Madra: 
but as I have, in my former evidence 
stated, the manufacture of carriages 4 
Bengal is, as far as Iam a judge, equal y 
those made in England. i 

May 10th. 


Martin Linpsay, ‘esq. was called in, and 
examined ' 


Mr. Jackson.J—You commanded a ship 

in ne Company’s service, did you noti~ 
id. 

How many voyages may you have maie 
to India, either as commander or officer}= 
Five altogether; twice to Bengal, and three 
times to China. var 

Have you had occasion to be at any 
other ports belonging to the Company, 
either the ports of India or in the eastem 
seas?—-At Madras, in the way to Chim, 
and likewise in the way to Bengal; ani 
one of the voyages I went what is called 
the eastern passage to China. ’ 

Had you occasion, during that voyage, 
to touch at any of the Eastern Islands/— 
Yes, Ihad; I went through one of the 
passages into the China seas. ! 

Which of the islands did you visiti 
that passage ?—In going through the strait 
of Allas, at the island of Lombock. 

What were the principal articles ym 
used to take to India?—A variety of ar 
ticles ; some of what are called the staple 
articles, and a variety of other article 
such as were commonly used by Europeans 

What articles did you take with a vie 
to the native consumption? —Some glas 
ware. 

Of what description ?>—Window gis 
and some articles of table glass, tumble 
and decanters, and shades; glass of v 
rious descriptions. The last voyage | 
made was in 1796, a voyage to China. 

Are you able to say how far the mor 
recent voyages have been successful a6 t 
their export articles?—Judging from i 
business which I have had to do for soe 
‘captains and officers, since I myself 
the sea, I am led to think they have™ 
been very successful. - 

Have the more recent voyages, ¥ 
which you have been acquainted, bet 
sueceettel as to their export articles! 


Judging from the accounts that I have i™ 
* 
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[should say their profits were extremely 


hig noderate. What they carried out did not 
weet with a ready sale, and therefore they 
the Mag were obliged to sell itatavery moderate 
fit. 
9 PD you happen to know whether, for 
iy gveral years past, there has been a very 
vice full market, and rather a glutted market of 
8 Buropean articles than otherwise?—I have 
al to Mam reason to believe there has, 


From your acquaintance with India and 
the natives, can you form an opinion whe- 
ther, in case of an open trade, there would 
be any probability of a greater export than 
has hitherto taken place of British manu- 
factures or European articles for the con- 
sumption of the natives of India?—I have 
no doubt there would be-a considerable 
exportation; but Ido not think it would 
meet with a successful market. 

State your reasons for that opinion?— 
From the articles that have been lately 
taken out by commanders and officers not 
meeting with a good market. 

Is it your opinion, that the present 
system of commerce to India, has even 
more than fully supplied all the wants of 
that part of the world ?—I should think it 
has fully sapplied them, allowing any fair 
profit to the exporter. 

You of course remember the exports to 
India being of a more successful descrip- 
tin than they have been for some years 
pat?—They were formerly, during the 
first period of my going to India. 

From about what period has the export 
trade to India in British manufactures or 
European articles ceased, generally speak- 
ing, to be a successful speculation ?>—I 
think it has been a less successful one since 
the facility which has been given to the 
general merchant tosend out in the Com- 
pany’s ships. 

Do you mean that the facility so afford- 
ed, occasioned an export of European ar- 
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Fully equal, or rather more, keeping in 
view as a merchant, having a fair profit. 

Among those with whom you have been 
acquainted or concerned, have any of 
them made losing voyages of it, as to the 
exporting part ?——Yes, they have. 


sont Looking to your acquaintance with the 
if lei COMManders and officers, has that been a 
ve fequent or arare occurrence, that they 
thould have lost by theirexport adventure? 
, will It has not been frequent. 
beet. For some years past, are you to be un- 
es me derstood to say, that where they have got 
¢ profit at all, ic has been a less profit 
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ticles beyond the demand for them ?— 
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than you consider as a fair and sufficient 
profit to induce such an adventure?—I 
think that they would not begin a concern 
of that nature, though they are from their 
situation in life obliged to carry it. on, 
having entered upon that line of life. 

In those cases they look materially to 
the homeward investments, do they not? 
—Considerably ; particularly China ships. 

The captains and officers of the Com- 
pany’s ships are educated for that express 
purpose, are they not? —They are obliged 
to be a certain number of voyages in va- 
rious situations, in order to enable them to 
get the command of a ship. 

How many voyages must they go before 
they can be commanders ?—Four voyages 
before they are eligible to the command 
of a regular ship. 

Before being chief officer of them?— 
Three voyages. 

Supposing, from so material a change 
of system as an open trade, the Indian 
trade should be conducted by other per- 
sons from the outports, would the com- 
manders and officers of the Company have 
the means of easily resorting to other pro- 
fessions, or do you think they would be 
thrown out of employment?—No doubt 
they would suffer very materially from the 
competition that must come in against 
them. 

You have stated, that. you think the ex- 
port trade to India has ceased to be advan- 
tageous since the increased facilities which 
were given by the Company ; be pleased 
to state how those increased facilities have 
operated, so as to.produce that effect ?— 
By enabling them to send out a quantity 
of goods of various descriptions. 

Did you attempt to make any sales in 
your passage, at either of the islands in 
the eastern seas?—In the last voyage I 
made to China, knowing I should go ‘the 
eastern ‘passage, sailing late from this 
country, I took out three or four articles 
which I supposed were most likely to 
meet with a sale in the eastern islands. 

Name those articles ?—Cutlery of dif- 
ferent descriptions, and pulicat handker- 
chiefs made at Manchester; the red and 
blue check handkerchiets, in imitation of 
the Madras pulicat handkerchiefs. 

Any other British manufactures ?—Some 
remnants of cloth ; I do not recollect any 
others particularly. 

Was the quantity considerable ?>—No, it 
was a few hundred pounds worth only. . 

Did you dispose of those easily and suc- 
cessfully ?—No, I did not. 

(38) 
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State the result of that adventure ?—-The 
cutlery I disposed of a small quantity for 
supplies or ships provisions; the handker- 
chiefs I disposed of a very small quantity ; 
I was obliged to bring the greatest part of 
them back again, not being able to dispose 
of them at all, not even in the way of bar- 
ter for provisions. 

Did you try the Indian articles of the 
same kind there?—I had not any; it was 
in my way from Europe, and it was the 
first place [ touched at from Europe. 

You did not dispose of all the cutlery ¢ 
—No, I did not. 
~ What did you do with it >—I brought 
some home, some little was disposed of in 
China, and some little at St. Helena. 

Do you remember the amount in value 
of cutlery ?—About 120/. or 130. and 
about 2 or 300/. worth of handkerchiefs in 
imitation of the Indian. 

Did you endeavour to get money for 
those articles ?—Money they had very 
little of, therefore I had no chance what- 
ever; I endeavoured to dispose of them 
in the way of barter, buying cattle and 
vegetables and fruits for the use of the 
ship; I saw very little money. 

What articles could they have fur- 
nished you, supposing they had been 
disposed to have bought your European 
articles, with what articles could they 
have paid you besides provisions for your 
ship ?—Upon that particular island, they 
had very little, but on some of the ad- 
joining islands I could have got rattans and 
betle-nut to have carried on to China. 

The articles of barter, if you had bar- 
tered them, were such as would have 
suited the China trade ?—Yes, the rattans 
and betle-nut would have suited the 
China market ; but the island of Lombock 
is a very small one. 

They would not have done to have 
brought to England ?—Not at all. 

Supposing you could have bartered in 
those seas to a greater amount, it would 
not have consisted of such articles as 
you could have brought by way of 


return cargo to England ?—No, it would ’ 


not from that island. Upon some of the 
eastern islands there are articles, such as 
mother-of-pearl shells and tortoise shell, 
that might have been brought to Europe 
as an article of trade, but in a very limited 
degree. 

Would such articles be very limited in 
their degree, and very uncertain as to 
their success?—-Very limited in their 
degree. 


/ 


Supposing that every subject ey 
part of the United Kingdom had ‘acces, 
with his vessels to those seas, and that the 
obtaining of tea were his object, do yoy 
apprehend that he would find the means 
by proper arrangements, of getting 
much tea as he might require, for the 
purposes of his speculation in those seq 
without going to Canton ?—I should ima, 
gine by a previous arrangement having 
been made, that the tea might be brought, 
to various islands in the eastern seas, either 
by China junks, or by American ships, or 
by country ships. 

What do you mean by country ships? 
—Ships that have gone from other port 
in India to China, and probably if there 
was an arrangement made, they: might 
bring teas to those islands, and take are 
turn of rattans and betle- nut. 

Looking to your own experience and 
the knowledge you have had as an agent, 
do you think it probable that any successful 
export of British manufactures could® take 
place, at all material as to its extent, to 
the islands of the eastern seas ?—Of British 
manufactures, I should think not. 

Do you entertain the least doubt of its 
being utterly improbable that it should? 
—I have not. 

Have you the least doubt of every 
commander being able, by proper arrange- 
ment, to obtain as much tea as he might 
wish to have in those seas?—I should 
suppose, by a proper arrangement, he 
might get it. 

Without going to Canton ?—Yes, with 
previous arrangement. 

Must not every ship homeward bount 
from India be of necessity loaded with a 
assorted cargo of measurable or light 

oods, together with a certain dead weight 
or the purposes of ballast ?>—Almost al 
the ships that have yet gone, from theit 
construction, require some dead weight 0 
ballast them. 

Would that dead weight generally con- 
sist of rice, sugar, or saltpetre ?—Sugar | 
should imagine was the most likely article; 
rice I should imagine must be a very ba 
zardous speculation ; and saltpetre, I be 
lieve, is not permitted ; of course sugt 
becomes the only article ; if saltpetre 
was allowed, no doubt they would take it 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Do you know, from information which 
satisfies you, how far most of the differett 
trades for the supply of European article 
of furniture, such as coach-makers, cabint! 
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makers, upholsterers, workers in metals, 
uylors, shoemakers, and workers in glass, 
ye established there ?=I have understood 
thereare in Calcutta, particularly, artificers 


of furniture of different descriptions, very 
vod shoes and boots, and almost every 
aticle in leather, and certainly of tailors 
there are abundance, also manufacturers 
of various articles in iron and steel, gold 
and silver; they make a great deal of the 
iron work necessary for shipping. 

At present is there any establishment 
of revenue Officers in the eastern islands, 
ot any method for securing the revenue 
by manifests and clearances, and pre- 
venting any illicit trade in tea?—I do not 
knew of any. 

To make such establishments, would it 
not require in those islands very great ex- 
etion and great expence, and would it not 
be exposed to great risk ?—I should ima- 
gine, if it is intended to prevent smuggling, 
it would require great numbers of ath 
of various. descriptions to prevent smug- 
gling there, and illicit intercourse between 
ships. 

Would it not be necessary, in order to 
ensure the probability of prevention of 
smuggling, by those vessels bringing 
home manifests and clearances, that there 
should be a revenue establishment upon 
the islands ?—I should imagine both would 
be necessary to prevent an illicit trade. 

What, in your opinion, would be the 
elect upon the China market for teas in 
the event of that trade being opened ?—I 
should imagine that. the teas in China 
would be increased in price from the great 
wwmber of ships, and the greater demand 
for them, from the increased competition. 

Are not you also of opinion, from the 
peculiar character of the Chinese, that the 
quality of teas would be adulterated ?—I 
think that is very probable, as a number 
of what are called out-door merchants in 
China, would have a great deal of the 
rade to execute. 

Do not the English East India Company 
get the choice of the teas now brought to 
Canton from the upper provinces ?—I be- 
lieve they do. - 

is not the refuse sold to the Americans? 
~The best part being bought by the 
Company, the rest must be sold to the 

Mericans, or any other ships that may 
be there to take it off. 

Is there not a description of teas called 
the old teas, of the former season, brought 
down in considerable quantities, and which 
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of almost every description, manufacturers | 
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are always rejected by the Company ?—I 


imagine whatever tea is bad, whether of © 


that season or the season before, will be 
rejected by the Company’s officer; they 
have a person there to examine and to 
taste the teas. 

Has not the price of all articles of sup- 
ply to the ships in Canton increased within 
the last ten years, nearly double?—I 
should think not double ; it has increased 
from a greater number of ships of diffe- 
rent nations having been at Canton, parti- 
cularly the English. 

In the course of your experience or 
knowledge,. have any new articles of 
British manufacture been introduced with 
success to the consumption of the natives 
of India ?—No, I do not recollect any. 

‘Are you aware of the great increase of 
export to India of cotton goods, both 
printed and plain, within the last -ten 
years ?—I think there has been an increase 
of printed cotton goods within these last 
ten years; I understand a great deal of 
the printed cotton is for the Portuguese 
and others ; not so much for the natives 
as for the Portuguese in various parts of 
India. 

Have you not heard of the Hindoos 
using them as turbans?—I have under- 
stood that they have used some printed 
cottons for turbans. __ 

In your capacity of agent, exporting 
the printed cottons you speak of, have you 
ever exported any to the other parts of 
India, except Bombay ?— As far as I re- 
collect the investments of the captains [ 
have been intrusted for, they have taken 
some to every part of India. 

Have you reason to think that they have 


exported to such advantage as to encou- 


rage an increase in the export of them? 
—The quantity was ina very small de- 
ree, and I believe the advantage arising 
rom them was pretty nearly equal to the 
other articles, not particularly profitable, 
nor otherwise. 

Are not the people commonly called 
Portuguese, alluded to in your former an- 
swer, natives of India 2—They are so far 
natives, that they are born there, though 
not the aborigines. 

Do you know the number of that popu- 
lation, or have you ever heard it ?—It is 
considerable, I believe, though I would 
not venture to specify any number. 


Do you consider the cotton goods men- _. 


tioned in your former answér, to be a new 
article of trade in India, compared with 
the use or the demand for those goods for- 
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merly in that part of the world ?—I be- 
lieve it is not altogether new, but the 
quantity exported of late has increased 

robably in some part of India; they 
Sve got them where they had not them 
some years ago; from the increased quan- 
tity sent out, they must have spread 
abroad. 

Do you understand the quantity to have 
increased considerably ?—Not very consi- 
derably, probably it has been more than 
double. 


Tuomas GarLAnp Murray, esq. was called 
in, and examined: 


Mr. Grant.]—Are you not commander 
of a ship in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice >—I am; I have been in the marine 
service of the Company between six and 
seven and twenty years.—I have made 
either ten or eleven voyages to India and 
China. 

Have you been in the habit of availing 
yourself of the privilege which the Com- 
pany grant to their marine officers, of ex- 
porting goods on their own account, freight 
free ?—As much so as other persons in my 
situation, I believe. 

What proportion of the investment 
which you laid in consisted of such arti- 
cles as were, in your understanding, 
adapted to the consumption of the natives 
of India ?—It depended entirely upon the 
latest information I had of such articles 
being wanted, or what I conceived they 
would be likely to want, from the situa- 
tion of the market during the time when 
I was there last. 

In general, you have found that their 
demand for European articles has been 
extensive?—Very trifling indeed, when 
compared to the demand of the settlers 
there. 

Of what description of European pro- 
duce and manufactures were those arti- 
cles which you conceive to be adapted to 
the consymption of the natives ?—Of the 
manufactures of this country, and the con- 
tinent, (such as Germany and Holland ;) 


the produce of Birmingham and Sheffield, | 


of this country, being chiefly cutlery and 
small quantities of hardware ; toys, spec- 
tacles, and beads, of Germany and Hol- 
land ; and the general produce of Europe, 
such as quicksilver, saffron, and cochineal, 
as coming from Europe, being brought 
from the peninsula. 
Would not you include cutlery and 
hardware in the list of the articles men- 
tioned ?—I meant that, when I mentioned 
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Birmingham and Sheffield, . Particularly 
and not the whole produce of Birminghan 


and Sheffield. 


During your experience in the marine 
service of the Company, have you found 
the native demand for European manufae. 
tures to increase in any material degree? 
—As far as it has affected myself, on the 
contrary ; it is a thing I have never bee 
able to account for to myself, nor has any 
reason been given by those people of 
whom I have inquired, that since the {ll 
of Seringapatam, our investments at Ma. 
dras have never met so ready nor 80 prof. 
table a sale. 

From your general acquaintance with 
the export trade, as carried on by the m. 
rine officers of the Company, is there, in 
your judgment, a growing demand on the 
part of the natives of India for British or 
European manufactures ?—Speaking from 
my own immediate experience, and from 
what I have suffered, [ think not. 

Do you conceive that the marine off. 
cers of the Company have used every 
exertion to promote, as far as in them lay, 
the consumption of British manufactures 
in India ?—I conceive that there are nota 
more enterprising body of men than those 
who are permitted to participate of the pri- 
vileges of the Company on board the 
Indiamen. 

In your judgment, is it not a great al- 
vantage to the class of persons mentioned 
in your last answer, to export free from 
the charges of freight and commission?= 
I imagine, that inasmuch as they are en- 
couraged to speculate now, from being 
free of freight, their speculations would be 
greatly reduced if they were obliged ts 
pay freight. 

Do you mean to imply, that the immv- 
nity from the charges of freight and com- 
mission has encouraged the officers inthe 
marine service of the Company to export 
manufactures to a greater extent than they 
would have otherwise exported ?—I thiol, 
that inasmuch as the freight affects the ad: 
vantages attending whatever may be cat- 
ried out, insomuch it would reduce the 
encouragement to speculation. 

Is it your opinion that any private tradet 
could export goods to India in such ® 
manner as to sustain a competition wilh 
the marine officers of the Company tel 
think quite impossible, from experience. 

Is it your judgment, that any such it- 
crease is likely to take place in the native 
demand for British produce or manufac 
tures, as may not be fully met by the exist 
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ing system ?—I think it is in the power of 
those immediately employed in the ma- 
rine service, to take out a great deal more 
thn they do at the present moment, if 
they found there would be a likelihood of 
great profit arising from it. 

Describe peg in what manner the 
marine officers of the Company are trained 
othe service in which vi are engaged? 
—By the regulations which existed when 
[entered the service, I was obliged to per- 
frm one or two voyages in the situation 
ofa midshipman or a junior officer ; one a 
fourth, one a third, and one a second or a 
chief officer, before I was qualified for the 
command. 

Do you consider that species of training 
asnecessary to the due discharge of the 
fnctions with which the commanders in 
the marine service of the Company are 
invested ?—I think it absolutely neces- 
ary, to take charge of so valuable a pro- 
perty, that a man should have great and 
lng experience, together with the ad- 
vance of age that that period of service I 
mentioned would bring him to, before he 
should be invested with the command of 
an Indiaman. 

Ifa free trade were established between 
eery port in the United Kingdom and 
eery port in the British dominions in 
India, what effect would be produced on 
the marine officers in the service of the 
last India Company ?—I do not feel a 
conviction that it would amount to their 
tal ruin, but it would be attended with 
very great hardships. 

Were the sugars of Bengal allowed a 
fit competition with West India sugars in 
te markets of this country, do not you 
conceive that it would sustain that compe- 
tion with great hopes of success ?—There 
cannot be a question, but, inasmuch as the 
sugar from India is brought to this country, 
twill, in that degree, have a great effect 
tpon the produce of the West India colo- 
bies, 

Could not the sugar of Bengal be brought 
tothe markets of this country as cheaply 
«West India sugar, provided the duties 
m both be equalized ?—At the present 
noment, I believe, the produce of sugar in 
India is very much confined, but that it is 
“pable of producing as much as the whole 
Continent of Europe would require I can- 
wt doubt, and if it can be brought here as 
cheaply in point of freight, and the duties 
we equalized, I have no doubt that it 
‘ould have a very serious effect upon 
West India produce. 
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Supposing sugar were brought from 
India as dead weight, might it not, in that 
case, profitably enter the markets of this 
country, supposing it to be placed on an 
equal footing, in point of duties, with the 
sugars of the West Indies ?—It would af- 
fect it unquestionably, inasmuch as it 
would increase the quantity of sugar in the 
market. 

Would it not come as cheaply as West 
Indian sugar, coming as dead weight ?—It 
would depend entirely upon the freight of 
the ship, what she was freighted at; if it 
was necessary to bring sugar as dead 
weight to ballast the ship, it would most 
seriously affect the produce of the West 
Indies, inasmuch as it would greatly in- 
crease the quantity of sugar in the market. 

In a China voyage outwards, by what 
straits do you enter the Archipelago ?— 
That depends entirely upon seasons and 
other circumstances; the general passage 
in the regular season, and the fleet in 
force (a strong fleet well protected) is 
through either the Straits of Sunda or the 
Straits of Malacca. . 

What is the way homewards, do you 
come through the same straits '—Gene- 
rally, when a fleet is in force, and in the 
regular season, through the Straits of Sunda, 
that is the most direct passage. 

You have mentioned that they go and 
return by these routes when the fleet is in 
force, what difference does that circum- 
stance make as to the course adopted ?>— 
In going through the Straits of Sunda, for 
instance, you pass immediately in sight of 
an enemy’s possession; and in going 
through the Straits of Malacca, it has fre- 
quently happened during this war, that the 
enemy’s cruisers have been off Acheen 
head. 

Have you ever landed on any of the 
islands of the eastern Archipelago ?—If 
you admit Sumatra to be considered as one 
of those islands, I was six weeks at Ben- 
coolen, and brought home a cargo from 
thence, since I was a commander. I was 
before that about fourteen days upon the 
island of Sumbawa. 

That is to the eastward of Java?—Yes; 
going to China, it forms one’ of the most 
eastern straits, the Straits of Sapy. 

Had you an opportunity of observing 
the native inhabitants of those islands ?— 
At Bencoolen, I formed some idea of what 
their inclinations and habits were; at the 
Straits of Sapy, I was under too great a 
dread to have much communication with 
them. 
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merly in that part of the world?—I be- 
lieve it is not altogether new, but the 
quantity exported of late has increased 

robably in some part of India; they 
fave got them where they had not them 
some years ago; from the increased quan- 
tity sent out, they must have spread 
abroad. 

Do you understand the quantity to have 
increased considerably ?—Not very consi- 
derably, probably it has been more than 
double. 


Tuomas Gartanp Murray, esq. was Called 
in, and examined: 


Mr. Grant.]—Are you not commander 
of a ship in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice ?>—I am; I have been in the marine 
service of the Company between six and 
seven and twenty years.—I have made 
either ten or eleven voyages to India and 
China. 

Have you been in the habit of availing 
yourself of the privilege which the Com- 
pany grant to their marine officers, of ex- 
porting goods on their own account, freight 
free ?>—As much so as other persons in my 
situation, I believe. 

What proportion of the investment 
which you laid in consisted of such arti- 
cles as were, in your understanding, 
adapted to the consumption of the natives 
of India ?—It depended entirely upon the 
latest information I had of such articles 
being wanted, or what I conceived they 
would be likely to want, from the situa- 
tion of the market during the time when 
I was there last. 

In general, you have found that their 
demand for European articles has been 
extensive?—Very trifling indeed, when 
compared to the demand of the settlers 
there. 

Of what description of European pro- 
duce and manufactures were those arti- 
cles which you conceive to be adapted to 
the consymption of the natives ?—Of the 
manufactures of this country, and the con- 
tinent, (such as Germany and Holland ;) 


the produce of Birmingham and Sheffield, 


of this country, being chiefly cutlery and 
small quantities of hardware; toys, spec- 
tacles, and beads, of Germany and Hol- 
land; and the general produce of Europe, 
such as quicksilver, saffron, and cochineal, 
as coming from Europe, being brought 
from the peninsula. ; 
Would not you include cutlery and 
hardware in the list of the articles men- 
tioned ?—I meant that, when I mentioned 
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Birmingham and Sheffield, . Particularly in 
and not the whole produce of Birmingham [1h 
band Sheffield. rit 
During your experience in the marine [th 
service of the Company, have you found th 
the native demand for European manufac. gt 
tures to increase in any material degree? 
—As far as it has affected myself, onthe Hm 
contrary ; it is a thing I have never been to 
able to account for to myself, nor has any i 
reason been given by those people of MH I: 
whom I have inquired, that since the fall HB fo 
of Seringapatam, our investments at Ma. of 
dras have never met so ready nor so prof- fo 
table a sale. ch 
From your general acquaintance with # co 
the export trade, as carried on by the ma- 
rine officers of the Company, is there, in I as 
your judgment, a growing demand on the J fu 
part of the natives of India for British or 9 th 
European manufactures ?—Speaking from in 
my own immediate experience, and from # sa 
what I have suffered, I think not. pe 
Do you conceive that the marine off. 7 lo 
cers of the Company have used every @ v: 
exertion to promote, as far as in them lay,  m 
the consumption of British manvfactures J sh 
in India ?—I conceive that there are nota J at 
more enterprising body of men than those 
who are permitted to participate of the pri- 7 es 
vileges of the Company on board the @ e1 
Indiamen. Ir 
In your judgment, is it nota great ad- @ tl 
vantage to the class of persons mentioned 
in your last answer, to export free from 
the charges of freight and commission’— t 
Iimagine, that inasmuch as they are en- 
couraged to speculate now, from being 
free of freight, their speculations would be & f 


greatly reduced if they were obliged to 
pay freight. 

Do you mean to imply, that the imme- 
nity from the charges of freight and com- 
mission has encouraged the officers in the 
marine service of the Company to export 
manufactures to a greater extent than they 
would have otherwise exported ?—I thiok, 
that inasmuch as the freight affects the ad- 
vantages attending whatever may be ca- 
ried out, insomuch it would reduce the 
encouragement to speculation. 

Is it your opinion that any private trader 
could export goods to India in such 4 
manner as to sustain a competition with 
the marine officers of the Company?= 
think quite impossible, from experience. 

Is it your judgment, that any such in- 
crease is likely to take place in the native 
demand for British produce or manufac 
tures, as may not be fully met by the exist 
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ing system ?—I think it is in the power of 
those immediately employed in the ma- 
rine service, to take out a great deal more 
than they do at the present moment, if 
they found there would be a likelihood of 
reat profit arising from it. 

Describe ae | in what manner the 
marine officers of the Company are trained 
to the service in which they are engaged? 
—By the regulations which existed when 
[entered the service, I was obliged to per- 
form one or two voyages in the situation 
ofa midshipman or a junior officer ; one a 
fourth, one a third, and one a second or a 
chief officer, before J was qualified for the 
command. 

Do you consider that species of training 
asnecessary to the due discharge of the 
functions with which the commanders in 
the marine service of the Company are 
invested ?>—I think it absolutely neces. 
sary, to take charge of so valuable a pro- 
perty, that a man should have great and 
long experience, together with the ad- 
vance of age that that period of service I 
mentioned would bring him to, before he 
should be invested with the command of 
an Indiaman. 

Ifa free trade were established between 
every port in the United Kingdom and 
every port in the British dominions in 
India, what effect would be produced on 
the marine officers in the service of the 
East India Company ?—I do not feel a 
conviction that it would amount to their 
total ruin, but it would be attended with 
very great hardships. 

Were the sugars of Bengal allowed a 
fair competition with West India sugars in 
the markets of this country, do not you 
conceive that it would sustain that compe- 
tition with great hopes of success ?—There 
cannot be a question, but, inasmuch as the 
sugar from India is brought to this country, 
itwill, in that degree, have a great effect 
upon the produce of the West India colo- 
nies, 

Could not the sugar of Bengal be brought 
tothe markets of this country as cheaply 
as West India sugar, provided the duties 
on both be equalized ?—At the present 
moment, 1 believe, the produce of sugar in 
india is very much confined, but that it is 
capable of producing as much as the whole 
continent of Europe would require I can- 
not doubt, and if it can be brought here as 
cheaply in point of freight, and the duties 
are equalized, I have no doubt that it 
would have a very serious effect upon 
West India produce, 
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Supposing sugar were brought from 
India as dead weight, might it not, in that 
case, profitably enter the markets of this 
country, supposing it to be placed on an 
equa! footing, in point of duties, with the 
sugars of the West Indies ?—It would af- 
fect it unquestionably, inasmuch as it 
would increase the quantity of sugar in the 
market. 

Would it not come as cheaply as West 
Indian sugar, coming as dead weight ?—It 
would depend entirely upon the freight of 
the ship, what she was freighted at; if it 
was necessary to bring sugar as dead 
weight to ballast the ship, it would most 
seriously affect the produce of the West 
Indies, inasmuch as it would greatly in- 
crease the quantity of sugar in the market. 

In a China voyage outwards, by what 
straits do you enter the Archipelago ?— 
That depends entirely upon seasons and 
other circumstances; the general passage 
in the regular season, and the fleet in 
force (a strong fleet well protected) is 
through either the Straits of Sunda or the 
Straits of Malacca. 4 

What is the way homewards, do you 
come through the same straits ;—Gene- 
rally, when a fleet is in force, and in the 
regular season, through the Straits of Sunda, 
that is the most direct passage. 

You have mentioned that they go and 
return by these routes when the fleet is in 
force, what difference does that circum- 
stance make as to the course adopted ?>— 
In going through the Straits of Sunda, for 
instance, you pass immediately in sight of 
an enemy’s possession; and in going 
through the Straits of Malacca, it has fre- 
quently happened during this war, that the 
enemy’s cruisers have been off Acheen 
head. 

Have you ever landed on any of the 
islands of the eastern Archipelago ?—If 
you admit Sumatra to be considered as one 
of those islands, I was six weeks at Ben-= 
coolen, and brought home a cargo from 
thence, since I was acommander. I was 
before that about fourteen days upon the 
island of Sumbawa. 

That is to the eastward of Java? —Yes; 
going to China, it forms one’ of the most 
eastern straits, the Straits of Sapy. 

Had you an opportunity of observing 
the native inhabitants of those islands ?— 
At Bencoolen, I formed some idea of what 
their inclinations and habits were; at the 
Straits of Sapy, I was under too great a 
dread to have much communication with 
them. 
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What were the circumstances which 
rendered it so fearful a business to have 
communication with the natives of Sum- 
bawa?—I know no reason, but a know- 
ledge of their native treacbery, and which 
appeared to be natural to them, 

From any knowledge or authentic in- 
formation which you have acquired, can 
you say whether that is generally the cha- 
racter of the native population of the 
eastern islands ?—I believe universally. 

Do you conceive that any considerable 
number of cargoes of British or other Eu- 
ropean produce would find a market amon 
the natives of the eastern islands ?—As far 
as my own knowledge goes, and what I 
have heard from the description of people 
called eastern traders, I apprehend not ; 
not even one cargo. 

Are not the wants of the natives very 
much limited by the nature of the climate 
under which they live ?—I conceive their 
wants to be very few, from the very few 
articles that the regular eastern traders 
from Calcutta carry among. those islands, 
speaking only from information, for I have 
no experience, also judging from what I 
experienced myself while at Bencoolen, 

Doring your residence at Bencoolen, did 

you find that the native inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood of the British settlement 
there, copied in any material degree Eu- 
ropean habits and manners ?—None what- 
ever came under my observation from ac- 
tual natives. ; 
_ From the treacherous and ferocious cha- 
racter of the natives of those islands in ge- 
neral, would it not be necessary that ves- 
sels, attempting to trade with them, should 
be strongly armed ?—The eastern traders 
are armed, I believe, in a very peculiar 
way to prevent surprise from numbers, as 
well as treachery from.the merchants with 
whom they deal; and I have been told, 
‘ that immediately on any native or natives 
coming on board, their side-arms and all 
other weapons of defence are taken from 
them ; they are also supplied with strong 
boarding nettings ; and I believe, I do not 
know whether it is so now, but it was cer- 
tainly at some period necessary that their 
cabins should be barricadoed, so that they 
might defend themselves, if they were 
driven to that place, from the number of 
natives coming on board, either by sur- 
prise or by permission. 

Supposing a free trade established be- 
tween the ports of the United Kingdom 
and the eastern seas, do you conceive that 
the export on a large scale of British ma- 


nufactures to those seas, would prove 
profitable speculation ?—As far as my owp 
experience goes, I think not, 

Do the Malays wear cotton in any de. 
gree?——-They wear chiefly cotton, byt 
they have a manufacture of their own of 
silk and cotton, they wear no other appa- 
rel that ever I observed. 

On a supposition that a free trade were 
established between the ports of the united 
Kingdom and the eastern seas in general, 
except with the reservation of the Ching 
trade to the Company, is it your judgment 
that the vessels of private British traders 
could procure illicit shipments of tea oy 
the coast of the Eastern Islands ?—I have 
not a doubt that there would be great 
facility in their procuring tea, and I would 
beg leave to state why ; the great reason, 
I believe, that there are not more ships 
and more people embarked in the China 
trade, either from the coast of Malabar or 
Calcutta, is the difficulty of return, and 
that their ships frequently come back half 
laden; I daresay, therefore, they would be 
very glad to take on board a cargo of tea, 
and carry it any where that may be pointed 
out, if it were only as a remittance from 
China. 

Must it not be the wish of the Chinese 
government, that teas of all descriptions 
should be exported from the port of Can- 
ton?—I have always understood that a 
Chinaman, to get rid of his teas, would 
trade with any one, and give him almost 
unlimited credit. 

Supposing an arrangement made, by 
which teas imported from China into 
some of the Eastern islands, could be there 
taken in by private British vessels, can you 
state whether it would be easy to procure 
such teas from China by means of Chinese 
junks or other native vessels ?—I cannot 
take upon myself to answer that question ; 
I have already said that there isa very 
extensive intercourse from China, througi 
junks, with the island of Java, and I be- 
lieve with those junks and Malay boats 
with islands in the west; and the Chin 
junks go also to the other islands in the 
Archipelago. J 

Supposing an open trade established, 
such as has been before described, would 
it not be easy for the captains of vessels 
procure, by a previous arrangement, aly 
quantity of tea, without going to the port 
of Canton ?—I should conceive $0, for she 
reasons J have already given, independet 
~of the Chinese junks. 

Supposing an arrangement made, b 
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which European vessels would take in 
teas on the coast-of the Eastern Islands, 
could not temporary depots, for that pur- 

se, be very easily established on those 
coasts? The only objection to that would 
be the treachery of the Malays, and-the 
likelihood of being cut off by them; there 
isno other objection, I conceive. 

Would the treachery of the natives be 
an insurmountable obstacle to the ‘sort of 
clandestine trade of which you have before 
spoken ?—Certainly not ; if it was an ob- 
ject worthy of attention, the factory or 
establishment to be formed, could be strong 
enough to resist the Malays. 

Are there not several inconsiderable 
islands of which the inhabitants are much 
more peaceable than those of Celebes or 
Borneo ?—There are some islands or some 

laces on the islands, where there is more 

confidence put in the Malays than there 
can be in others; they are not so sus- 
piciously treated in some of the islands as 
they are in others. - 

Would it be practicable for the British 
government to establish any such fiscal 
guards on the coasts. of those islands, as 
should prevent the illicit practices’ of 
which you have before spoken ?-—They 
must be very extensive, and very nume- 
tous; and, in the time of war, I should 
conceive it would be very much subjected 
tothe depredations of the enemy’s cruisers. 

Supposing a regulation made, that ships 
taking in cargoes any where in the Indian 
seas, should, on their passage homeward, 
touch at some intermediate port, and have 
their cargoes officially broken up and in- 
spected, could such a regulation be car- 
tied into effect without immense incon- 
venience to commerce ?—!I think it would 
be excessively prejudicial, and very de- 
itructive toa China cargo; for it is in- 
variably found, that a-chest of tea, as it is 
at present constructed, would hardly bear 
moving after it is stowed. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Are you of opinion, that any quantity of 
tas could be taken on board in China by 
tcountry ship, without the knowledge of 
the supracargoes, under proper regulations 
prevent their being shipped.?—Speak- 
ng from the knowledge T have of the 

hinese, I conceive them to be more in- 
dined to smuggling than any other set of 
men; but how far it can be done without 
the knowledge of the supracargoes, I am 
quite unequal to answering, 


Ate youof opinion, that teas could be 
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landed from country ships at any port, 
either upon the coast of Coromandel or 
Malabar, and re-shipped on private ships 
bound to this country, without its coming 
to the knowledge of the government of 
India ?—I presume, that in the event of 
peace, the situations on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, belonging to both the Dutch, 
French, and Danes, would be returned to 
‘them ; and in that case, I think it possible 
that there might be trans-shipments made 
in those roads without their coming to the 
knowledge of the English government ; 
yet the possibility of information being 
given to the English government must be 
very great. 

Do you suppose that any large quan- — 
tity of tea could be taken on board and 
conveyed to this country, without the 
knowledge of the captain?—It depends 
entirely upon what description of man the 
captain may be, and how far people may be 
intrusted who are inclined to take it on 
board; that there are a great many things 
taken on board ships, in large quantities, 
which the captain knows nothing of, I am 
perfectly convinced. 


If the trade of India were confined as 


at present, and the subjects and states at 
amity with his Majesty permitted to trade 
there, might not the merchants of those 
foreign states find profitable cargoes of 
sugar in India for the supply of Europe ?— 
I think that, at all times, sugar enough 
might be made in India to supply all de- 
mand for any foreign markets. 


James Horssurcu, esq. was called in, and 


examined : yr 
Mr. Impey.]—You are hydrographer to 


the East India Company ?—I am. 


Were youa free mariner in India under 


a licence from the Company ?—Yes, I 
was, for about 20 years in India. 


From your observation, when you were. 


in India, do you think the markets there 
were over or understocked with European 
commodities ?—I believe frequently over- 
stocked. 


Can you state any new articles of Euro- 


pean produce or manufactures that came 
into demand among the natives of India 
during the time you were there ?—I cannot. 


Supposing a free trade were opened be- 


tween the ports of this country, and the 
ports within the Company’s charter, do 
you, from your knowledge from India, think 
there would be any increase of demand for 
European produce among the natives 
there ?I really cannot tell, . 
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What is your opinion; have you any 
reason to think there will be ?—I think 
there must be a great sacrifice from this 
country, in the first instance. 

Are you acquainted with the eastern 
seas and islands?—I am. 

Do you believe that those seas and 
islands, and the ports of them, haye been 
thoroughly explored by the merchants 
who now carry on the trade between India 
and the Chinese seas ?—Yes, they have. 

State who are the persons by whom 
that trade is carried on, the trade which is 

-called the country trade ; is it not carried 
on by persons called free merchants and 
mariners, and who reside in India ?—Yes, 
it is, 

Has it come within your knowledge, 
that those free merchants and mariners 
have explored every port in those seas, 
for the purpose of commerce ?—Yes, it 
has. 

Can you state what articles of British 
produce or manufactures are consumed in 
those islands ?—Very little, 1 believe-—A 
few articles of cutlery, probably a little 
iron and fire arms, and gunpowder, are 
the principal articles. 

What is the assortment of cargoes sent 
from India to those islands?—Opium is 
the great staple article; some iron, salt- 
petre, and sulphur sometimes, and piece- 
goods, cotton stuffs of various colours. 

In your opinion, could even a single 
ship be freighted from Europe for those 
islands, with any reasonable prospect of 
commercial profit ?—I think a single ship 
could not sell her cargo among those 
islands, without going to Batavia, or to 
Prince of Wales’s island. 

What is the dress of the natives ?—Very 
little, if any thing at all; without it is the 
rajahs and chiefs; they wear pelisses of 
different kinds ; but the lower class of peo- 
ple wear very little dress ; a small wrapper 
of cotton about them, and a bit of silk 
handkerchief for a turban. 

Is their dress supplied from their own 

manufacture chiefly ?—In great part. 

Do you conceive it is possible to dispose 

of English woollens to any amount among 

them ?—No; I think not. 

_ Can you state to the Committee what is 
the character of those natives, with respect 
to the ferocity or mildness of their dispo- 

sitions?—They are very cruel and trea- 
cherous, and would take any man’s life 
for the sake of a dollar or two, at any 
time when there was an opportunity. 

Are the rajahs, who are the chieftains 
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of those islands, very jealous and suspi. 
cious of Europeans ?—Yes, of Europeans 
trading with them. 

Have many instances come to you 
knowledge * 3 ships that have been cut off 
and destroyed among those islands} 
great number; I oy got a list of near} 
thirty in my pocket of the ships | 
cut olf tt different 

Do you know that captains also haye 
been assassinated by the natives of those 
islands ?—A great number, | 


Are there any return cargoes that could the 
be got among those islands for Europe?— 
I conceive little or nothing that would an. : 
swer in the European market. , 

Supposing ships to go from this coun . 
with a view to profit by illicit traffic, is it a 
your opinion, that if they were permitted HH do. 
to go into the eastern seas, they could pro HM {,» 
cure teas there for the purpose of smug. I 
gling?—I think not forsome time. 

Did you think that if they had a view to ad 
that purpose, they might in some time no, 
enter into such arrangements that they | 
could procure teas ?—Yes, I think so, ves 

Do not many large junks come among & 44 
the eastern istands, from the port of Amoy, HH ga, 
in the southern part of China?—They go HH oo 
from Canton and from Amoy, to different is 
ports of the eastern islands, k 

The English have no intercourse or con 
nection with the port of Amoy, havethey? @ 4., 
—Not at present. whe 

Do not many junks go from China to at 
Borneo?—To Borneo, and to Sooloo, to ~y 
Mindano; I believe also to Timor ; par- I 
ticularly to Batavia, and to Rhio and Lin @ yy. 
gin, and to Prince of Wales’s Island. a 

Could not those junks, in your opinion, 7 
bring any quantities of tea to the eastern @ ..., 
islands?—They carry a good deal of tea 4), 
to Batavia at present, and to some ports of 
the eastern islands, Sir 

Could they not procure them and carry wa 
them in any quantities that might bede- 
manded ?—Certainly. the 

Are you of opinion that, by previous | 
arrangement, depots of tea might be esta 
blished through those junks among 
eastern islands, for the purpose of smug- bass 
gling ?—I think so. y 

Do you think such smuggling of tea goa 
might be carried on by means of Porlu-@ oy: 
guese or Spanish vessels, by previous at F 
rangements?—I think they could. gus, 

Supposing the private merchants of this you 
country were permitted to go to Manilla 
do you think there is any more conyeniett aeqt 


port for procuring teas from China, and 
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uggling them into this country, than 

Js not Manilla so situated that a regular 
communication may be kept up between 
that and China, at almost any period of 
the year ?—-At all times. 

If the Chinese trade were thrown open 
to the private merchants of this country, 
js it not your Opinion that the Company’s 
supracatgoes would be put to the utmost 
difficulties by the irregularities and pro- 
miscuous influx of seamen, that would 
then go to the port of Canton ?—I think 
so, unless there was some other method to 
regulate their conduct. 

Do you know that the island of Banca 
produces tin of a very fine quality, and in 
very great quantities ?——-I understand it 
does not produce so much now as it did 
formerly. 

Do you mean that so much is not ex- 

ed from it, or that there is any defect 
in the produce of the country ?>—There is 
not so much procured, I understand. 

Have you understood that tin is ex- 
tremely easily procured in that country, 
and very easily smelted ?—Yes ; I under- 
stand so, it is near the surface of the 
ground what they proeure, in small pits ; 
itis of a very soft quality, easily smelted. 

Have you understood, that during the 
time that the Datch power prevailed. in 
that part of India, the Chinese were in a 
very considerable degree supplied with 
tin by the Dutch from the island of Banca? 
—Yes; I believe they were. . 

Do they not manufacture their cresses, 
which are offensive weapons, and other iron 
wensils and arms, from their own iron? 
—They temper their own cresses them- 
selves, and manufacture them; whether 
al from their own iron, I cannot say. 


Sir Georce THomas STAUNTON, varonet, 
was called in, and examined as follows: 


Mr. Impey.]—You are a supracargo in 
the East India Company’s service ?—Yes, 
lam. I have been fifteen years in the 
service of the East India Company. 

You accompanied lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy to Pekin ?—1 did. 

You are also acquainted with the lan- 
guage of the Chinese ?—I have made the 
Chinese language my study. 

From being acquainted with thé lan- 
guage of the Chinese, and from the time 
you have been in that country, bave you 
had peculiar opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the character, the opi- 
lions, and the habits of the Chinese ?-1 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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should conceive a knowledge of the lan- 
guage would possibly give me some ad- 
vantage over other Europeans in those 
respects. 

Have you also, from the situation you 
held in the Company’s service, obtained 
a competent knowledge of the Chinese 
trade ?=-I. consider my situation as giving 
me an opportunity of having a general 
knowledge of the commerce of China. 

From your knowledge of China, ean 


you state to the Committee, whether they — 


are not peculiarly jealous and suspicious 
of strangers of all descriptions ?—I should 
consider that the Chinese are peculiarly 
jealous and suspicious of strangers. 

Can you state to the Cummittee any 
principle of government or subordination 
entertained generally by the Chinese na- 
tion, that renders them peculiarly adverse 
to casual and unconnected trading adven- 
turers?—-The principle of responsibility 
that is exacted in China from every person 
in office, and the controul which is re- 
quired to be exercised by them, would 
certainly lead them to be peculiarly ad- 
verse to any trade that was not under an 
efficient controul. 

Do you conceive that that principle has 
been one great cause, why in former times 
the Chinese have been adverse to com- 
merce with foreigners ?—I should con- 
ceive that has heen the principal, or one 
of the principafcauses of their unfavour- 
able opinion of strangers, and their enwil- 
lingness to enter into commercial connet- 
tions with them. ; 

Can you state to the Committee, from 
your knowledge of the history of the trade 
of China, what have been the impediments 
thrown in the way of foreign trade in that 
country, in former times, in consequence 
of that principle?—The trade has been 
confined to one port of the Chinese em- 
pire, and is limited to a certain number of 
native Chinese, called Heng merchants ; 
the Europeans are allowed to reside at 
that port only while their ships remain 
there, and various other restrictions were 
imposed to prevent any iH consequences 
arising from the trade with foreigners. 

Was not the residence of foreigners con- 
fined to a small district in the suburbs of 
Canton ?—It was. 

Were not all foreign ships disarmed 
upon their arrival, and their arms restored 
at their departure ?—There was an order 
to that effect, and I have understood it has 
been put in-force on some oceasions. 

Was not all intercourse between -fe- 

(8 T) 
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reigners and the Chinese strictly prohi- 
bited, with the exception of those Hong 
merchants, and a few other persons ap- 
pointed for the purposes of that inter- 
course ?—IJt was so. 

State to the Committee, whether in point 
of fact, those severe Jaws are not at this 
time modified in practice ?—There bas 
been in practice a considerable relaxation 
of those laws in favour of strangers. 

Do you conceive that one of the princi- 
pal causes, or the principal cause of the 
‘relaxation of those laws, has been the 
mode of carrying an the China trade by 
the Company ?—I should certainly con- 
sider, that the system according to which 
the trade is at_present carried on, is one 
of the principal causes of that improve- 
ment. There may be, no doubt, some 
collateral causes, which have contributed 
to the same effect. 

Do you not know that the jealousies of 
the Chinese have been so far subdued, that 


they have even made advances at Canton- 


to a direct and confidential intercourse 
with the servants of the Company ?— 
‘There have been such advances in one in- 
stance, within my recollection. 

Are you of opinion, that notwithstand- 
ing the lessening of the jealousy of the 
Chinese above stated, very slight causes 
may probably bring our trade with China 
into great danger ?—Our trade with China 
is certainly still upon a precarious footing, 
and is liable to be disturbed by provoca- 
tions which might be considered of a slight 
nature. 

Do you know that the English have 
been lately excluded from the port of 
Chusan?—I have understood that the 
English were formerly admitted to the 
port of Chusan, which they are not at 
present, 

Do you know whether it was from any 
considerable provocation on the part of the 
English, that they were/excluded from the 
Jast mentioned port ?—I am not acquainted. 
with the causes of the exclusion of the 
English from the port of Chusan, but I 
have not understood that there was any 
adequate provocation. 

Fiom your knowledge of the Chinese, 
do you think they consider their com- 
merce with the East India Company as 
of any considerable consequence to the 
prosperity oftheir empire ?—The Chinese 
zovernment have always declared, that 
they do not consider it of any consequence 
_ to the prosperity of the Chinese empire. 


._ In your opinion, have not the measures 
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_ tended not only to their own officers and 
| other adventurers from British India, but 


and conduct of the Company’s servants at 
Canton even gained them the respect and 
confidence of the Chinese ?—The Chinese 
certainly testify much greater respect and 
esteem for them than for other foreigners, 
or for any foreigners when the trade was 
first opened with that country. 

Do not you think that the unimpeach. 
able good faith of the Company has greatly 
contributed to that effect ?—I should cop. 
sider that it certainly has. 

Has not the beneficial effect of the 
Company’s good character in China ex. 


also to foreigners, and particularly to the 
Americans?—I think it has, in some re. 
spects. 

From your knowledge of the Chinese, 
do you think that the character of the 
Americans stands equally high with that 
of the Company, among the Chinese, for 
honour and probity ?—I should think by 


no Means so. 
Are you of opinion that the power of @ 
the Company contributes, as well as their jy °° 
probity, to the high character they hold he 
among the Chinese ?—It certainly contri. 
butes to the respect and to the considera- bi 
tion they receive from the Chinese. a 
From your knowledge of the Chinese @ ™ 
trade, do you think it is capable of great _ 
improvement and extension upon the pre- 
sent system ?—I should conceive it is cae °" 
pable of a gradual extension, and that be- “ 
yond any limits which can be at present 4 
assigned. 
Supposing the present system were to 
be broken, and the traders of this country, he 
honest and dishonest, experienced and in- F 
experienced, were allowed a participation 
in the China trade, what, in your opinion @ 
would be the probable consequence?—I 8 
should think it extremely probable that oe 
disputes would arise, and that additional i 
restrictions would be laid upon the trade ; a 
that it might, in consequence of such dis | 
putes, be suspended, and perhaps alto- ms 
gether abandoned, in consequence of the os 
treatment that might be experienced from it 
the Chinese, and the new regulations that and 
might be imposed for the coritroul of the 
trade. 
Do you think it probable, that in the “i 
event last mentioned, the trade being ink 
thrown open, such impediments would be ii 
thrown by the Chinese in the way of ih @@ 
as would tend greatly to diminish, if not 1 
entirely to destroy it?—I conceive that 4 


the trade would be rendered much less 
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advantageous than itis at present ; but 
whether it would become necessary alto- 
ether to abandon it, would depend upon 
circumstances which it is not possible to 
foresee. 

Supposing the Company’s power to be 
destroyed, what would be the state of 
British subjects in China, without the pro- 
tection they now receive from it ?—I 
should conceive they would be liable to 
considerable embarrassments and vexa- 
tions in the conduct of their trade, and in 
amuch greater degree than they are at 
present. 

Supposing that a king’s consul were 
established at Canton, is it your opinion 
that he could exercise the same authority 
that the Company now does in the protec- 
tion of British subjects ?—I should con- 
ceive not; as the power and influence of 
the Company’s servants is chiefly derived 
from their having the direction and ma- 
nagement of the trade. 


itis of the utmost. importance, if not of 
absolute necessity, to the preservation and 
improvement of our trade with China, 
that the present system should be con- 
tinued?—I should think it is certainly 
highly important to the preservation and 
improvement of the trade, that the pre- 
sent system should be continued. 

Is it from political causes only, or from 
commercial causes also, that you think it 
would be inexpedient to throw the China 
trade open ?—I should conceive there are 
likewise some commercial causes that 
would prevent the trade being carried on 
so advantageously on any other system as 
the present. 

In your opinion, have the Americans, 
and other foreign traders who have: been 
to China, been able to enter into competi- 
tion, in any degree, with the East India 
Company in the Chinese market ?—They 
doin some articles of trade to a certain 
extent, 

Are those, with respect to the com- 
merce in general, superior or inferior 
aticles?—They have entered into compe- 
lition in respect to some species of teas, 
and also in some of the inferior articles. 

_ When you speak of their having entered 
into competition with the Company, in 
tome species of teas, are those superior or 
inferior species of teas ?—I can hardly 
distinguish them by the term superior or 
inferior; they are peculiar species of teas. 

What are they ?—Some kinds of green 

leas chiefly. 
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Do you consider the uniform price of 
teas as one of the consequences of the 
present system ?--I should certainly ime 
pute it in a great measure, or entirely, to 
the present system, 

State to the Committee in what manner 
you suppose that effect to be produced by 
the present system ?—I conceive, that as 
the Company bid singly in the market of 
China for the produce of that country, 
they must necessarily obtain it cheaper, 
and at more uniform prices, than if a great 
number of individuals entered into com- 
petition with each other. 

In point of fact, the monopoly of teas in 
China is in the Hong merchants, is it not ? 
consider it so. 

According to the present system, do 
you consider that the East India Com- 
pany, notwithstanding the monopoly of 
tea in the Hong merchants, is enabled in a 
very great degree, to regulate the price 
of it?—They have generally the refusal 
of all teas, and other principal articles 
brought to market for foreign consump- 
tion; and in respect to those articles in 
the purchase of which they have not to 
meet with any competition, they are cer- 
tainly enabled, in a great measure, to re- 
gulate the price. 

Are you of opinion that a free market 
with China would have the effect of 
raising the price of tea in that country ?— 
I should conceive it would necessarily 
do so. 

Do you think that the Americans, or 
other foreign traders who have traded to 
China, bave traded with equal or greater 
advantage than the East India Company ? 
—I am not able to speak to the advantages 
which individuals have derived from their 
trade, but I should conceive that the credit 
and reputation of the Company in China 
does give them, generally speaking, con- 
siderable advantage in carrying on their 
trade in that country. 

Are you of opinion, that the advantages 


which have been derived to this country 


from the sale of British manufactures and 
produce in China, has been entirely owing 
to the present system ?—I should conceive 
that the present extent to which British 
manufactures are sold in China, is in a 
great measure, or entirely, owing to the 
exertions of the East India Company. 

Can you state what or whereabouts is 
the amount of that sale at present ?>—I be- 
lieve at least a million sterling in value, 

In what articles ?>—Chiefly woollens 
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Can you state to the Committee what 
difficulties the Company have had to con: 
tend with, in prodacing the present sale 
of those commodities in China ?—The 
Chinese generally entertain considerable | 
prejudices against any new article, and it 
is therefore often necessary to dispose of 
it for a considerable time ata loss; but 
after a time those prejudices wear off, and 
the merits and value of the articles are 
known, and the sale extended. 

Do you mean to state, that in point of 
fact, the sale of British woollens to a 
large amount in China, has been produced 
by the Company having sold them, in the 
first instance, at a loss?—-I conceive that 
that is one of the causes of the present 
_ extent of the sale of British produce; in 
addition to which the Company enter into 
contracts to dispose of those articles in 
return for teas purchased of the China 
merchants. 

Do you know in point of fact, that in 
the commencement of that trade with 
China, the Company disposed of our 
woollens in that country at a loss?—It 
appears by the accounts of the East India 
Company, that the woollens have been 
Sold at a loss, and I have no doubt that 
has been the case. 

Do you know whether a taste for the 
woollen manufactures of this country is 
now established to a considerable degree 
in China, by the means the Company have 
taken for that purpose?—The taste for 
British woollens has certainly been intro- 
ducéd to a considerable extent in China. 

Can you state to the committee the na- 
ture of the contracts made between the 
Company and the Hong merchants, by 
means of which the sale of our manufac- 
tures has been, in a considerable degree, 
forced into that country ?—As the Chi- 
nese merchants derive their profits chiefly 
from the sale of teas, they are willing, for 
the sake of those profits, to contract to 
receive the woollens, with little or no pro- 
fit to themselves upon them; those con- 
tracts are accordingly very essential to the 
sale of our British manufactures in that 
country. 

You mean, that from the advantage 
they gain in selling their tea to the East 
India Company, they have been willing to 
‘contract with the East India Company for 
taking off our manufactures, even without 
a profit to themselves ?—I conceive that 
is the principle, or understanding, upon 
which the contracts are made. 

Do you know whether, in consequence 
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of such measures having been pursued by 
the Company, their trade with Ching, in 
oor woollen manufactures, is now profi. 
able to them as well as to the nation. 
To the best of my recollection, it has be. 
come decidedly profiiable to the Company 
in some articles of the woollens, 


Has the reception of British woollens jy Al 
China been procured in a considerable MM dera 
degree by the Company’s attention to HM trad 
their quality ?—The attention of the Com. et, 
pany to the quality of their wooliens, and ty 
also to the prevention of any irregularity J pot 
or deception in the packages in which ¥ mig 
they are contained, has contributed in a HB conc 
very important degree to their circulation prac 
and reception throughout the empire of Hi ad 
China. effec 

Is not the Company’s mark, in all parts HC 
of China, admiued as full proof both of HH ledg 
the quality and the quantity of the goods Hj requ 
that are sold under it?—I have always iM the 
understood so. kind 

Do the Americans, and other foreigners, | bi 
who trade to China, carry out manufac. @ port 
tures, or bullion, to exchange for the com. HH shor 
modities they get there ?—They carry out J ako 
bullion to a considerable exient, and some @ int 
articles of native produce ; but few, if Hw 
any, manufactures, as far as I am ac. @ pro 
quainted. 

Can you form any idea of the average nice 
annual importation of tea to this country? J tion 
—The cargoes are provided in China, @ mil 
upon the assumption that the demand is @ 
from 24 to 25 millions of pounds, mas 

Considering that tea is become almosta @ pos 
necessary of life among the lower as well sale 
as the higher ranks in this country, do not @@ ma 
you think that very great distress in this @ dov 
country would be the consequence of a @ Th 
great reduction, either of the quantity of J the 
the tea imported, or of any great deterio- wh 
ration in its quality ?—I should conceive @ 
it certainly would be attended with dis J pr 
tress and inconvenience to the country, @ da 
under the present circumstances of the @ the 
universality of the demand. pre 

Do you think, that if the trade between @ | 
this country and China were thrown open, be 
it might be a probable consequence of it; 9 % 
that either the quantity of tea would be ill up 
proportioned to the demand, or that the @@ by 
quality of it would be deteriorated I 9 of 
conceive the measures now taken bythe @ in 
East India Company for regolating the @@ te 
supply in proportion to the demand, ia th 
respect to the aggregate amount, and also i th 
in respect of the different species of tea of ih 


which that aggregate consists, 
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that it is very probable that teas of an in- 
ferior quality would be imported, and that 
the supply would also fluctuate in a man- 
ner that would be very inconvenient and 
prejudicial to the interests of the con- 

"ale you of opinion, that any material 
derangement of, or inroad apon, the tea 
rade, might be attended with great dan- 
get, a8 well to the revenues of this coun- 
iy as to those of the Company ?—I am 
wt able to speak to how far smuggling 
night be practicable by individuals, but I 
conceive it would be certainly much more 
practicable than under the present system, 
and therefore probably attended with the 
elect stated in the question. ; 

Can you state, from your own know- 
ledge, whether there is any peculiar nicety 
required in adjusting the supply of tea to 
the demand, and in selécting the various 
nls of tea?—I should conceive, as 
Ihave already stated, that it is very im- 
portant to the consumer that the supply 
should be regular and uniform ; there is 
ao a very considerable nicety requisite 
inthe selection of teas, which is attended 
fo under the present system, and which 
probably could not under any other. 

Is not tea an article that requires the 
licest examination to prevent its adultera- 
tion >It does so, more than any article 
with which I am acquainted. 

Can you state what becomes of any da- 

maged tea that may be in the Company’s 
posession, even supposing it might be 
wleable?—-I have understood that, in 
many instances, damaged teas are sent 
dowa in barges to the mouth of the 
Thames, and there thrown into the sea in 
the presence of the officers of the revenue 
who attend tu see the tea so destroyed. 
_ Do you mean to state that it is the 
practice of the Company to destroy all 
damaged teas, even though they might, if 
hey pleased, sell them at an inferior 
price ?=So I have understood. 


Do you know what becomes of tea of a 


tad quality, if it should turn out that the 
Company are in any instances imposed 
tpon by the merchants in China, or have 
by accident purchased such teas ?>—Teas 
fabad and objectionable quality, have, 
Many instances, been returned on the 
lands of the owners and original mer- 
thants, of whom they were purchased, and 
the prices paid for those teas deducted 
their accounts. 


Do you mean that without any dispute 
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the Chinese merchants are accustomed to 
allow the price of such teas of inferior 
quality, in account with the Company ?— 
The Chinese merchants, have, generally 
speaking, such confidence in the honour 
and good faith of the Company, that they 
are in the habit of submitiing to such 
charges with little or no opposition. 

Do you think that such a practice could 
possibly be pursued by any private mer- 
chants dealing in the same articie?—I 
should conceive not; I know of no in- 
stance in which it has been practised. 

Are there not certain kinds of tea, the 
growth and manufacture of which are en- 
couraged by the Company, though hot in 
a very great degree profitable, that are 
imported in general with other teas, the 
growth and manufacture of which indivi-+ 
duals would not probably encourage ?— 
There are certain species of tea, the growth 
and cultivation of which the Company 
encourage to a much greater degree by 
higher prices than individuals would be 
likely to do, this is on account of the ad- 
vantage of a portion of those teas being 
included in the supp!y for general con- 
sumption. These teas are probably mix- 
ed with other teas by the teamen in Eng- 
land, 

From your knowledge of the tea trade 
do you think it of great general import- 
ance to that trade that the growth and 
manufacture of such species ef tea should 


be encouraged >—I cannot speak from 


my own knowledge; but I conceive, from 
the information of others, that it must be 
a considerable advantage to the tea trade 
in general. 

Are you of opinion, that upon the pre- 
sent system, the quality, the quantity, and 
the appreciation of the annual supply of 
tea to this country is carried to the high- 
est pitch of perfection ?—I am not aware 
of any change from the present system by 
which it could be improved. 

Are not you of opinion, that upon this 
subject, the Company are guided by more 
liberal motives than in the nature of things 
it can be expected any individual traders 
can be ?—I should think that, as the Com. 
pany look forward prospectively to the 
future success ard extension of the trade, 
they must act frequently upon different 
and more enlarged principles than indivi- 
daals who have only their presént interést 
in view m the sale of their respective 

a free trade were opened with China, 
do you think it would be possible for the 
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East India Company to make any calcula- 
tion for suiting their tonnage for the sup- 
ply of the article, or the supply to the 
demand in this country ?—Every compe- 
tition, in proportion to the extent of that 
competition, would necessarily disturb 
the arrangements and calculations of the 
Company. 

Supposing the same event of a free 
trade, are you of opinion that it would be 
possible to prevent inferior and damaged 
teas, by direct or indirect channels, from 
finding their way into the British market? 
—I am not aware of any regulations that 
could prevent such tea being introduced 
into the British market. 

Is it your opinion, that such inferior or 
damaged teas, if introduced in any consi- 
derable quantity into the British market, 
might prove very pernicious to the health 
of the people who used. them ?—I am not 
aware of any tea at present procurable 
in the Canton market that is peculiarly 


prejudicial to the health—but if inferior 


and objectionable teas were introduced, it 
would be certainly likely to diminish the 
taste for that article, and therefore to de- 
crease the consumption. i 

If private ships fitted out from British 
ports were allowed to navigate directly 
to and from the eastern islands, are you of 
opinion that they would by indirect means 
find methods of securing to themselves a 
participation in the tea trade ?—I have no 
doubt that means would be found of pro- 
curing teas in the eastern islands, and that 
therefore it is probable they might be in- 

troduced from thence into this country. 

not the eastern seas and islands full 
of Chinese vessels and colonies ?—There 
are Chinese vessels and colonies, I under- 
stand, in almost every part of the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

Have you any doubt that by means of 
these colonies and vessels, private ships 
from hence, who are allowed to enter the 
eastern seas, would be enabled to obtain 
teas from China?—I have no doubt that 
they would. 

Have you any doubt that teas so pro- 
cured, though of inferior quality, would in 
a great degree supersede the use of the 
Company’s teas ?—As they would be pur- 
chased under an evasion of the Chinese 
export duties, and particularly if the 
were sold under an evasion of the English 
import duties, they would come to the 
consumer upon much cheaper terms than 
those of the Company, and would there- 
fore necessarily interfere with the sale of 
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the Company’s teas, though of an infer; 
and less acceptable 

Are not you of opinion that the high 
duties upon tea in this country hold oy 
the strongest temptations to smuggling in 
every way ?==I should conceive that they 
must. 

Are you of opinion, that if a free trade 
were opened between this country and 
India, to the exclusion of China and th 
Chinese seas, means would be found by 
the private trader to smuggle tea from 
India ?—Certainly not to the same exten, 
as if the trade to the eastern islands were 
opened ; but I am unable to say whether 
smuggling would be actually impractica. 
ble in that case. 

If British vessels were permitted to go 
to Manilla, are you of opinion, that that 
situation would be peculiarly convenient 
for the smuggling of tea from China to 
this country ?—TIt would have a peculiar 
convenience from its proximity to the port 
of Canton, and from its being frequented 
by Chinese vessels. 

Do you know. whether there would not 
be another peculiar facility from vessels 
being enabled to pass to and from Canton 
and Manilla at all seasons of the year?— 
They are certainly enabled to pass and 
repass at all seasons of the year, with some 
difference in point of time. 

State to the Committee, supposing a 
trade opened with India, and that the 
smuggling of tea took place, by cargoes 
being taken up in India by the private 
traders, in what way do you imagine those 
cargoes would be conveyed from China to 
India ?—Teas are at present purchased by 
the country ships trading between China 
and India without any sort of difficulty. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Do you know what is the Chinese daty 
upon tea ?—I am not acquainted with the 
exact amount of the duty; but the impe- 
rial duty on tea is not considerable. 

Whereabout is the duty upon the export 
of tea supplied by the Hong merchants!— 
I have never seen any certain and authen- 
tic document on this subject, and therefore 
cannot give an opinion... 

Is it known to you whether the Chinese 
private traders find means to evade those 
duties ?—-The Chinese junks do not clear 
out generally for foreign ports; and there- 
fore they are not liable by the laws of 
China to the same duties as foreign vessels. 
Chinese vessels are not allowed by the 
laws of the country to proceed, with very 
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iw exceptions, to any foreign countries. 

An evasion of the Chinese duties is pos- 
sible?—Yes; because they do not clear 
gat to a foreign port. 

Do you know whether the island of 
Banca supplies much tin to the Chinese 
market?—It is a considerable source of 
ihe supply of tin to the Chinese market. 

Do you know the relative’ price of the 
tin supplied from Banca, and that import- 
from England ?—I do not recollect. 


May 11th. 


Beate, esq. was called in and 
examined. 


Mr. Jackson. }—You resided some time at 
Canton ?—I did : 
1797 to the middle of 1797. I was Prus- 
san consul at Canton, and in that situation 
aried on @ very extensive business as 
merchant and agent. Iwas agent for 
nany of the mercantile houses in Bombay 
ind Bengal. 

Did that afford you full and ample op- 
portunity of understanding the general 
mature of the Chinese trade, as between 
the Chinese and Europeans ?—No doubt 
lhad ample opportunity of knowing every 
thing respecting it. 

Describe to the Committee the general 
node of carrying on the trade, as between 
the Chinese and the East India Company? 
~The trade between the Chinese and the 
last India Company is carried on by aset of 
merchants called Hong merchants, who 
ae licensed by the Chinese government ; 
they are also called security merchants, 
fom the circumstance of their being se- 
curity for the Company’s ships as they 
irive in rotation; ‘the senior Hong mer- 
thant generally securing the first ship ar- 
riving, the second the next, and so on in 
rotation till the whole number are secur- 
id; the number of Hong merchants being 
about nine, when I was in China as nearly 
recollect. 

What do you mean by securing the 
itips?—Responsible to the Chinese go- 
remment for the duties, as well as for the 
0d conduct of the commander and offi- 
tts belonging to the respective ships ; 
lity are responsible for the duties on im- 
jor's and exports. 

Does the Chinese government require 
that for every ship that is allowed to take 
arbour in the river, their security shall 
le given ?—It is impossible that any trade 
tin take place with any ships arriving-in 
lie port of Canton, till she is secured; the 
tason why the Company’s ships are se- 
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cured ‘in’ rotation is, that the Company’s 
trade is sufficiently extensive to give em- 
ploy to all the Hong merchants; that is, 
all the Hong merchants have more or less 
to do with the Company’s ships arriving. 

You mean all the nine Hong merchants? 
Yes, the security merchants. 

Have those Hong merchants any parti-« 
cular privilege given to them from the 
Chinese government, with respect to trade? 
—The exclusive right of importing or ex- 
porting; no other Chinese can import or 
export, except through them. 

Does that apply to the trade with 
Europeans, or generally ?—With the Euro- 
peans. 

Are there other Chinese merchants re- 
sident at Canton that deal with the Euro- 
peans ?—There are other merchants that 
trade with the Europeans; but we con- 
sider them what we call outside merchants, 
and that there is no security to any indi- 
viduals trading with them, whereas in 
trading with the Hong merchants, there is 
the security of the Hong, and their known 
character in that situation. 

Do those outside merchants deal under 
the privilege and license of the Hong mer- 
chants ?>—I do not consider that to be ex- 
actly the case; I conceive, if I purchase 
a quantity of teas from the outside mer- 
chant, that outside merchant is under the 
necessity of applying to the Hong mer- 
chant for permission to ship the teas off in 
his name. 

Then the outside merchant would re- 
quire the Hong merchant’s sanction for 
making the shipment?—Yes; it is only 
the needy Hong merchants who will per- 
mit them to ship off in their names; the 
advantage is, that they receive the duties 
immediately from them. 

Are there any particular rtles, laws or 
regulations, enacted by the Chinese with 
respect to the European ships when they 
are there, as to their means of defence, 
such as their arms being deposited, or any 
rules of precaution on the part of the 
Chinese government ?—I have understood 
formerly the. guns of the ships used to be 
landed; but that has not taken place 
during my residence, nor during the me- 
mory of any living person, I believe. 

Does’ the Chinese government discover 
in its regulations any particular degree of 
jealousy, with respect to the Europeans 
who trade there?—No doubt, by confin- 
ing them to particular limits ;_ in that res 
spect, a jealousy may be said to be ob- 
served. 
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Is it your opinion that the regulations, 
whatever they might have been, are now 
materially relaxed towards Europeans ?— 
I conceive the Europeans are confined to 
the same individual limits now, that they 
were accustomed:to be. 

Have you had an opportunity of per- 
ceiving whether the Company seem to 
stand high, or otherwise, in the confidence 
of the Chinese government ?—There is 
no doubt the Company’s representatives 
stand very high in the estimation of the 
Canton merchants, and I should suppose 
in the opinion of the government also, 
from the regularity with which they con- 
duct their trade, and the particular good 
conduct of the gentlemen m their service. 

Have you had an. opportunity of ob- 
serving whether the Company stand very. 
high ia the opinion. of the Chinese, with 
regard to commercial integrity ?— No 
doubt I have had that opportunity, and I 
know the Company’s bales frequently cir- 
culate without being opened, merely from 
the regularity with which the business. is 
transacted, and it is kaown from the de- 
scription of the supracargo that they ac- 
tually contain the articles specified ; the 
Company’s mark is established, and gives 
currency to every thing they deal-in, and 
a preference to it. 

Do you mean that those bales will pass 
into. the interior parts of China, under the 
sanction of the Company’s mark, to a con- 
siderable distance from Canton ?—lI consi- 
der that I can better explain. what I mean 
by the relation of an anecdote, if it is. not 
taking up too much. of the time of the 
Committee: I recollect that the late cap- 
tain M:Intosh commanded. the Hindostan, 
and was appointed by the Company to at- 
tend upon the embassy ; he expected 
that the ship he commanded would have 
an, opportunity of visiting various ports in 
China, and in consequence laid in a very 
large investment. of different articles that 
he conceived would be adapted to the 
Chinese market, under an expectation of 
being able to sel] them at a greater price 
than such articles sold at the port of Can- 
ton; he was. disappointed in this, for be 
returned to Canton without being able. to 
sell at the different ports that he went to, 
any individual article of his investment. 
Among other articles. he had a quantity 


of cloth, and cloth being generally con- 

fined to, the Company’s trade, he could 

not appear himself to sell it; he applied 

to me to take it into my custody and to 

dispose of it for him; the cloth, as I was 
8 
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informed by captain M‘Intosh, had 
put up by the Company’s packers in this 
country, and I was extremely anxious tp 
obtain for him the best price ; to my grey 
surprise, on offering it to several of jhe 
merchants, I could not obtain the prime 
cost. I was anxious to obtain from then 
the reason, and at last, with reluctance, 
was told by one that he had no doubt the 
cloth was of the same quality as the Com. 
pany’s, and such as Lhad represented it 
to be in all respects, but that it wanted 
one essential point, and that was the Com. 
pany’s mark ; had he himself been toug 
the cloth, he said he should have taken 
itupon my word, but as it was to pass 
from hand to hand, without the Company's 
mark, no person would believe him that it 
was of the quality he described it to be, 

Does that mark indicate both quality 
and measure ; what sanction does the mark 
convey, what sort of warranty ?—It war 
rants it to be of the fineness the Company's 
cloth generally is, and. that the bale com 
tains so many pieces, and each pieces 
many yards, 

De you know whether any other Eun. 
pean traders, of any description, have ever 
arrived at inspiring that degree of. conl- 
dence that their mark alone. should pass 
current, as a true indication of qe 
and contents of -package ?—I wouldsay, 

enerally, that the supracargoes of other 
a companies established there are, 
in general, men of respectability and good 
character, and, of course, enjoy a certail 
degree of confidence with the Chinese; 
but I do not, of my own knowledge, know 
of any particular articles that. have the 
same confidence ; I know that a chest of 
opium, with the. Company’s mark, wil 
pass in the same way as a bale of cloth. 

Do you. know any other instance of a 
equal degree of confidence ?--Generilly 
speaking, I should say not, certainly 5 bit 
at the same time I wish not to be under 
stood to cast any reflections upon any 
other companies by any means. 

Are of the. Chinese 
trade is carried on as between the Chinese 
and this country, better through the me 
dium of the Company, than it could throug! 
any other possible medium am de 
cidedly of opinion, that it is impossible 
carry on the intercourse between this coum 
try and China to.a greater advantage th 
it is now carried on through the medium 
of the Company ; and E give, as my a 
son, the systematic regularity with whieh 
the Company’s concerns are 
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the regular dispatch of their ships from 
his country insures their arrival at the 
proper seasons in China; the aid the 
Company derive from their resident su- 
racargoes ; gentlemen who have grown 
up from youth to manhood in their ser- 
vice, and who, from their being in the 
habit of holding frequent consultations in 
the season of business with the Hong mer- 
chants, obtain every information that is 
necessary to regulate their imports. 

Is it of essential importance in the con- 
duct of a business of that kind, that the 
import should be thus regulated ?—No 
doubt, on account of the seasons; there is 
apatticular season of business, and that 
past, the imports, in many cases, would 
remain till the following season unsold. 

You have stated your belief that the 
Chinese trade could not be carried on to 
more advantage for this country than it is 
through the medium of the East India 
Company ; according to the best of your 
experience do you believe, that it could 
possibly be carried on so well through any 
other given medium ?—I do not think it 
could possibly be carried on so well 
through any other given medium, because 
] regard the principal staple from this 
country, as woollens; and that the trade 
between this country, as carried on by the 
Company, is at present a forced trade; 
that is, that no individuals fitting out a 
ship in the port of London, could load her 
with woollens, or any articles of that de- 
scription saleable at Canton, and sell them 
there at an advanced price. 

Favour the Committee with some ac- 
count of the progress of the woollen trade 
by the Company ; you recollect it when 
it was much smaller than it is now?—I 
recollect it in the year 1792, when it was 
much smaller than it is now. 

Can you state the proportions ?—I can- 
not from my own knowledge; I have un- 
derstood that the trade has been increased 
from a little more than 100,000l. in the 
year 1792, to, at the present period, an 
export nearly of a million, and I attribute 
that to several circumstances; indepen- 
dently of my situation there, I traded to 
Canton, from 1777 to 17873 Ihave already 
sated, that I attribute it very much to the 
regularity and systematic manner in which 
tis carried on; the period from 1792 to 
the present period has been particularly 
fortunate, because in that period there has 
been excluded from the port of Canton, 
the French, the Dutch, the Danes and 


edes, all of whom imported woollens 
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and European manufactures, more or less. 

You have stated, that to some extent 
the export trade of this country, through 
the medium of the Company, was a forced 
trade; what do you mean by that?—I 
mean by a forced trade, as I have already 
stated, that no person fitting out a ship 
from hence, and loading her with wovl- 
lens, would be able to sell at a profit. 

In what way has the Company induced 
the Chinese to buy those woollens ?— 
Their trade is divided into shares, to the 
best of my recollection, and those Hong 
merchants have the opportunity of sup- 
plying most teas that take most cloth ; I 
do not mean by that to say, that it isa 
barter of so many bales of cloth for so 
many chests of tea. 

Do you mean to say, that the supra- 
cargoes regulate their prices of tea, in 
some measure, according to the quantity 
of cloth the Hong merchants will buy ?— 
The Company’s import of woollens is di- 
vided into shares, and the Hong merchant 
that takes the greater number of shares of 
the cloth, has the greater number of shares 
in the export trade. 

Is that regular rule observed, in order 
to encourage the Hong merchant to take 
a quantity of cloth ?—There is a consi- 
derable discretionary power in the breasts 
of the committee of supracargoes, and I 
do not suppose they act on any general 
rule, they are governed by discretion in 
their purchases and sales. 

Has that discretion, in its operation, 
held out a material encouragement to the 
Hong merchants to buy the woollens of 
this country? —No doubt, I conceive it has ; 
those who take the greatest quantity of wool- 
lens will have most teas taken from them. 

Does not the Hong merchant under- 
stand that it is expected, as a sort of con- 
dition, that he will take the woollens of 
this country, if the teas are bought of him 
to any material extent ?—I believe, if the 
Company’s documents were referred to, it 
would be found that the trade is, ina great 
degree, regulated from season to season, 
and that they contract for a quantity of 
woollens and a quantity of camlets, and 
the advantage of the resident supracargoes 
is great; from those consultations it 
enables them to regulate their trade by a 
correspondence with the committee of 
correspondence in this country, and the 
representations of the supracargoes is, I 
conceive, paid attention to by the com- 
mittee of correspondence in this country ; 
I speak of the effect. : 
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The effect of this has been the encou- 
ragement of the Hong merchants to pur- 
chase the woollens of this country ?—No 
doubt; and the policy of the Company 
has been, I presume, such as to have a 
large stock, so as to prevent any individual 
importing woollens and selling them at an 
advance. 

According to the best of your judgment, 
as a merchant, did the Company sell those 
woollens, looking a little to the earlier 
part of the history of it, toa loss or toa 
profit?—In the earlier part, I do not con- 
ceive the Company were regulated by the 
same policy exactly, as I now perceive 
they are; I judge of the effect when their 
imports were small; no doubt they would 
have greater advantage, in proportion, 
from a smaller quantity than they have 
from the sale of a larger; their object has 
been, I conceive, very plainly, to force 
the sale of woollens as | have described. 

Do you mean by forcing it, that they 
subjected themselves to any degree of loss, 
rather than not press the article? —I mean 
most distinctly, by forcing it, to say this ; 
it has always been an object to havea 
quantity there, that they should never 
know the want of the articles. 

The Hong merchants themselves are 
persons of sufficient capital to enable them 
to keep the woollens by them for a con- 
siderable time ?—Some of them are, and 
some are not; the wealthy Hong mer- 
chants haye kept woollens for several 
years, while the more needy have been 
glad to dispose of them at a very inferior 
price indeed. 


Have you any means of knowing whe-, 


ther the Hong merchants have disposed of 
their woollens above prime cost, or at a 
loss, or how?—I have known that they 
have sold them considerably under prime 
cost. 

Will the Hong merchants run that risk, 
in order to have an opportunity of selling 
their teas to such a customer as the Com- 
pany ?—No doubt they know they must 
each take a certain quantity of woollens, 
in order to enable them to sell a quantity 
of teas. to the Company. 

If the Company were to cease to press 
the purchase of British woollens in this 
way, could individual traders in this 
country, do you apprehend, if the trade 
were opened, effect such a sale of them? 
=I conceive, if the trade were opened, 
the export of woollens from this country 
to China would immediately diminish ; 
because no merchant avould take a quan- 


\ 


tity of woollens upon the chance of selling 
them again, and at a loss, if he had the 
option of receiving money instead of 
woollens ; and individuals, exporting from 
this country, if they found any difficulty 
in the sale of their woollens at Canton, 
upon another speculation to that Country 
would avoid taking woollens, and would 
take dollars. 

Do you think that the diminution of 
the sale of woollens from this country to 
China, under the circumstances of an 
open trade, would be material ?—I have 
no donbt it would be very material, for 
the reasons I have described. 

Has the effect of the connection between 
the Hong merchants and the Company 
been to establish an uniform price of tea, 
or nearly so ?—The operation of the Com. 
pany’s resident supracargoes has been to 
keep down the prices of the teas delivered 
to the Company; I am speaking now 
from memory merely; and I think, in the 
period of 35 years that I have known 
China, the advance of the price on teas 
has been very small. 

State to the Committee to what you im- 
pute this non-advance of price ?—I impute 
itto the operation of the Company’s supra. 
cargoes resorting to their former contracts 
from year to year, and watching. with 
great jealousy any advance on the part of 
the Chinese: the next reason is, that the 
Company are the purchasers of at least 
four-fifths of the tea exported from Canton. 

Do you mean, that the Company, from 
the magnitude of their purchase, and the 
authority of their station, have been able 
thus to keep down the price of tea?—I 
mean to say this most distinctly, that the 
purchase of the Company’s teas being 
made by one committee, on one hand, if | 
may so term it, has tended to keep down 
the price of teas, and will continue to keep 
it down while it so remains; but if the 
Company’s trade were thrown open, and 
instead of one committee being the pur- 
chaser of four-fifths of the tea exported 
from Canton, there were, as there would 


be at least eighty purchasers, because I 


conceive there would be eighty ships, 
where there are now only twenty;. i 
that case, the prices of tea would imme- 
diately materially advance, for this plain 
reason, a supracargo of one ship would be 
induced to give a higher price in order to 
have a particular chop of teas (chop sig- 
nifying a mark); another would be in- 
duced to give a higher price, in order to 
secure an immediate dispatch of his ship; 
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another probably, from the particular cir- 
comstances under whiclr he was trading, 
would be under the necessity of giving a 
higher price, from requiring credit; and 
when once high prices were established, 
it would be very difficult to bring them 
back, as the Chinese would always quote 
the last high price be had obtained from 
one supracargo, to the next person com- 
ing to purchase of him.—By the word 
chop, I mean the Chinese mark indicating 
aparticular growth of teas, containing a 
quantity of tea of one uniform quality ina 
number of chests all of one chop or mark. 

What other leading article of British 
manufacture is successfully exported from- 
this country to Canton ?—Lead, tin, cam- 
lets, which are considered among wool- 
lens; the Company do not trade in smaller 
uticles; they leave them to their com- 
manders and officers, who have a certain 
portion of the tonnage on board each ship, 
and carry out such articles as are suited, 
in their opinion, to the Chinese market. 

Are the commanders and officers at 
liberty to carryout lead and tin ?—Yes; 
but not woollens. . 

Do you think, if the trade were opened, 
the quantity would be materially de- 
creased ?—I do. 

Do you think that which was exported 
under the circumstances of an open trade 
would fetch as good prices as that now 
exported by the East India Company ?— 
Ihave already stated, that were the trade 
thrown open, the quantity of woollens ex- 
ported would very sensibly diminish, be- 
cause I am very sensible that the trade 
the Company now carry on, is a forced 
trade; I conceive that any private mer- 
chant carrying out a quantity of woollens 
and losing by them,\would not be induced 
to repeat that speculation ; that. is, if he 
took out this year a hundred bales, and lost 
ten per cent. by them, he would be in- 
duced next year to take out fifty only. 

Do the Hong merchants act so far in 
connection as to make it, in fact, a mono- 
poly of trade among themselves?—No, 
by no means, every man is governed by 
his own individual interest. ; 

Each Hong merchant trades as much as 
he can for himself >No doubt. 

_ But no other person, without their sanc- 
tion or permission ?—Certainly not; they 
cannot import our manufactures, nor can 
they purchase but under the sanction of 
is chop or licence. 

upposing a large number of persons at 
the market, do you think that would lead 
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to any deterioration of quality ?—Most 
undoubtedly ; the deterioration of quality 
would be very considerable, from the 
want of judgment in the persons purchas- 
ing; at present, the Company have the 
advantage, not only of their own resident 
supracargoes, but they are also assisted by - 
a tea-inspector, a gentleman conversant in 
the tea trade in this country; and no teas 
are received from the Hong merchants and 
shipped on board the Company’s ships on 
the Company’s account but what onder- 
goa very rigid inspection from this gentle- 
man. 

Do you mean that the Chinese are that 
sort of people, that when dealing with 
Englishmen not so conversant with the 
business, they would take advantage of 
their want of judgment, and materially 
lower the quality of the teas?—I have a 
perfect recollection when the Company 
first sent out an inspector to Canton, for 
the purpose of inspecting the teas; the ad- 
vantage they derived from that inspector | 
was, that he immediately classed the teas, 
and he distinguished those chops that were 
of a particular quality, and those that were 
of an inferior ; those that were of an infe- 
rior he rejected altogether, on account of 
their false package, and they were subse- 
quently purchased at an abatement of 
about one third of the price; I do con- 
ceive this had the effect of making the 
Chinese more circumspect in the package 
of their teas; and that the delivery of teas 
to the Company always takes place of a 
superior quality. 

Do you recollect what description of 
purchasers those teas met with ?—They 
were sent to this country, under the deno- 
mination of superior hysonskins. 

Do you think the high prices you sup- 
pose the open trade would induce, might 
also induce material admixture or deterio- 
ration of the article, in order to bring 
down the price nearer to the level of the 
presem prices?—l have no sort of doubt 
that an open trade to China would tend to 
deteriorate the quality of teas; for they 
would no longer undergo the rigid inspec- 
tion they now do from the Company. 

Do you think they would deteriorate 
them to bring them down so as to meet 
the convenience of all the purchasers at 
low prices ?—I think this, that there would 
not be so much attention paid to the 
package of the teas, and the teas would be 
deteriorated in quality in consequence of 
their not undergoing the same inspection 
as they now do. 
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Do you think they would be tempted 
under such circumstances, in order to meet 
purchasers at a low price, to mix any 
other drug or vegetable with tea?—They 
certainly would mix the teas, and would 
falsely pack them. 

Do you apprehend substitution would 
follow this open trade ?—I have already 
stated, that a consequence of anopen trade 
would be a deterioration in the quality of 

‘the teas; the Company now have the re- 
fusal of all the best teas that come to 
the market; all the best teas arriving at 
Canton, are now tendered to the Company. 

Since your. acquaintance with Canton, 
can you say, whether either by the Com- 
pany themselves, or their commanders or 
officers, every degree of enterprise has 
been used to increase the exports of this 
country in British manufactures have 

' mo doubt of it; for in every Company’s 
ship going from this country, I believe 
there is to the extent of about ninety tons 
allotted to the commanders and officers of 
the ship, which they fill up in any manner 
they please, except with woollens. 

In the course of years, and in those as- 
sorted cargoes, has every rational attempt 
been made to increase the export of Bri- 
tish manufactures to China ?—I am satis- 
fied every experiment has been made, and 
is continually making by the commanders 
and officers of the-Company’s ships ; who 

_are men of considerable enterprise; and if 
any articles were saleable in Canton, they 
would carry them out. 

. Do you apprehend, that opening the 
trade to China would materially increase 
the Chinese consumption of British manu- 
factures?— In no degree whatever, in my 
humble opinion; I do not think the Chi- 
nese are tobe induced to wear buckles, orto 
use knives and'forks ; I mean by that sort of 
answer to state that their habits are fixed. 

- Do you mean, that from the fixed habits 
of their life and their general character, 
you would entertain no hope of increasing 
the export of British manufactures, under 
the circumstances of an open trade ?—I 
conceive, that the privilege afforded of 90 
tons in each ship, filled up by the com- 
manders and officers, gives every oppor- 
tunity of experiment that can be made 
from this country to China. 

' Have-those experiments been made, in 
point of fact, more or less during the num- 
ber of-years you have resided at Canton ? 
—Every year there is some new article at- 
tempted to be carried out, which turns out 
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Can you state what articles of British 
manufacture were consumed by the na. 
tives of the Eastern Islands ?>—I] should not 
6 that the natives of the Eastern Jy. 
lands consume any articies of British ma: 
nufacture. 

Do they use coarse cutlery ?—Coane 
cutlery, Malay knives as they are called; 
but those articles are generally carried out 
to Bengal; and the trade to the Eastern 
Islands is carried on from Bengal; I once 
had a ship myself engaged in it, she car. 
ried nothing but opium and dollars, 

Did you adventure upon articles of Bri 
tish manufacture to the Eastern Islands? 
Most certainly not; nothing but opium 
and dollars. 

Can you state any other article of Bri. 
tish manufacture but coarse cutlery, the 
Eastern Islands take ?—I really cannot; 
and I shall suppose coarse cutlery is in 
very small quantities, hardly worth sends 
ing; piece-goods for the turbans, and for 
the comberbands of the manufacture of 
Bengal, are also exported; but the ship | 
sent, carried nothing but opium and dol- 
lars. 

According to your general knowledge 
and experience as merchant and agent, do 
you believe that, in case of an open trade, 
there would be room for any increased ex- 
port of British manufactures to the Eastern 
Islands ?—I should think not. 

Supposing the trade thus opened, and 
‘that every subject of the United Kingdom 
had access to the eastern seas, is it your 
Opinion that, with proper and previous ar- 
rangements, and supposing tea to be the 
object of the adventurer, he could’ get 
supplied in those seas without going to 
Canton?—By proper arrangements, he 
might have any quantity of teas. 

n what way would they obtain this 
supply?—Many country ships returm 
from the port of Canton without any cargo 
whatever; and those ships might take any 
quantity of tea; a previous arrangement 
would induce them. 

The question refers to parties who might 
be prohibited from going absolutely to 
Canton ; supposing those seas to be open 
to all the subjects of the United Kingdom, 
such being the object of the adventurer, 
could not he get supplied with teas ?—The 
Portuguese from Macao might export teat 
in any quantity. 

Through this medium, English country 
private ships might be supplied’ from the 
Eastern Islands ?—-Yes, doubtless ; @.con- 


favourable, or otherwise. 


siderable export might also take place is 
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Chinese junks to Batavia; there are at 
resent five junks sail annually from the 
tof Amoy to Batavia; and I am told 
ihe emigration upon these junks amounts 
» 3,000 Chinese every year; there are 
shove 40,000 Chinese established in Ba- 
yvia and its dependencies ; and these 
Chinese junks supply them with tea and 
gher articles ; but if tea were once made 
satticle desirable to be purchased at Ba- 
yria, 1 am satisfied it might be made an 
ticle of supply nearly as cheap, on ac- 
cunt of the duties and charges of ship- 
ping off. 
Spea 


that this universal access to the eastern 
was would induce smuggling as an enter- 
prize or adventure upon the part of those 
mho should have access to them ?—I have 


Doany means or. medium occur to you, 
rough which a British adventurer might 
en extensively smuggle teas ?—I do con- 
tive, that unless some regulation takes 
ace to prevent the export of teas in 
wuntry ships from Canton, tea may be 
im thence exported and deposited in 
ious places in the course of their voyage 
o China to the ports to which they 
belong. 
Do you mean that they would be depo- 
ted, for the purpose of being met with by 
ich adventurers as you have described ? 
If an arrangement of that’ kind took 
pace, no doubt teas might be had in that 
iy in any quantities, exported in the 
mtry ships sailing from Canton to Bom- 
ny; they would pass Malacca, Penang, 
it Port of Tringany, and might deposit 
u there, and in innumerable other ports. 
Manilla a place or station 
Mourable for a speculation of that kind ? 
No doubt, there are Portuguese ships 
i Spanish ships that trade from Manilla 
)Macao, and Macao to Manilla, and in 
tena might be exported to any 
What sort of teas-are those which are 
it to the Americans ?}—The Company 
Me the offer of all the best teas that 
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come to Canton; of course, those the 
Americans purchase, with a very few ex- 
} ceptions, are those the Company have re- 
jected.—Generally speaking, the Ameri- 
can cargoes are infinitely inferior to the 
Company’s cargoes; I will not undertake 
to say every individual chest has been pre- 
viously rejected, that would be too much 
to assert.—I have no doubt a comparison 
being made between a cargo of teas pur- 
chased by the East India Company, 
and a cargo of teas purchased by the 
Americans, the Company’s teas would 
be of a much superior quaiity; but 
with respect to the American being able 
to undersell the Company, that would 
depend upon the terms on which he had 
done his business at Canton ; for instance, 
if the American had dealt on credit, and 
wholly on credit, he must be content to 
pay a larger price for an inferior quality 
of tea. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Is the Committee to understand, that 
you suppose, that in the event of an open 
trade, a very considerable deterioration in 
the quality of tea would be likely to take 
place?—I think that would be one of 
the consequences of an open trade.—It 
arises from an opinion that I have, that it 
would take a considerable time for any 
set of men to enter into that commerce, 
and to be competent judges of the arti- 
cles they were to purchase. 

Do not you suppose it likely, that in the 
event of a free trade to China, persons 
well acquainted with the different qualities 
of tea would proceed from this country, 
for the purpose of engaging in that com- 
merce ?—I have no doubt they would; 
but my great reason goes in this way, that 
the Company’s teas are now purchased 
by the Company’s supracargoes, who are 
the purchasers of four-fifths of the whole 


quantity of teas that they sell; their pur- 


chases are regulated under the inspection 
of ‘supracargoes, and an inspector, who 
are competent judges; but if the trade 
was thrown open, and there were eighty 
ships, and eighty supracargoes to purchase 
the same quantity, and, of course, each 
having an individual interest only, not a 
general interest, as the Company now 
have, the teas will necessarily become de- 
teriorated, because there is not the same 
strength of judgment to bring into the 
general inspection. 

Are not you of opinion, that a free | 


competition in the purchase of tea, as in 
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all other articles, will produce to the pub- 
lic the best commodities at the lowest pos- 
sible price?—My great reasoning has 
been to shew, that the Company have 
kept down the prices of teas; that for the 
last 35 years the prices of tea have ad- 
vanced in a very small degree; but I 
have no doubt, if the trade were thrown 
open, any set of men going to purchase 
superior teas must pay a larger price; 
there would not be a general standing 
price as there is now; and in conse~ 
quence of the price being advanced for a 
particular set of teas, that would have the 
effect of advancing the price genegally 
upon all teas, and when once a larger 
price was fixed, it would never get down 
again. Another inconvenience would re- 
sult from an open trade: the Company’s 
ships are now upwards of 1,200 tons bur- 
then, with a view to this particular trade ; 
were the trade to be thrown open to indi- 
viduals, and ships of smaller burden in- 
troduced, ships of 350 tons, there would 
be a disadvantage of at least 50,000/. per 
annum in port charges, the port charges 
upon a large ship not bearing any pro- 
portion to those upon a small one. 

At the different times you were in 
China, were there many foreign vessels 
belonging to Americans or other states ? 
—Yes, I can enumerate them if it is wish- 
ed; the Swedes, in general, had two 
ships; the Danes one or two; the Dutch 
five; and the French one: I am speaking 
now of from 1787 to 1792—The Ame- 
ricans had very few ships in China, to the 
best of my recollection, till 1793; and I 
consider the great encrease of the Ame- 
rican trade to have taken place from that 
period ; the war tended very much to the 

-encrease of the American trade in China. 

What size of vessels were generally 
employed ?—From 250 to 300 tons; the 
American trade was not entirely confined 
to the export of tea from China, but they 
exported large quantities of nankeens and 
silks, upon which they derived very great 
advantage by the sale to the French West 
India islands. dnd Spanish America; I 
have known an American ship take from 
China 300,000 pieces of nankeen in one 
season. 

Do you happen to know whether there 
were many disputes or differences arising 
between the Chinese government and any 
of those persons ?—I am not at all aware 
of any ; I wish also to state, that though 
Ido not desire to be considered as an ad- 
vocate of it, yet I do conceive, that the 


trade between America and China has 
tended to facilitate the trade of the English 
in China, by the quantity of dollars they 
have imported to China; for in cons. 
quence of the import of dollars to China 
by the Americans, Portuguese, and Spa. 
niards, the Company, I believe, no longer 
export bullion from this country to China, 
but on the contrary have imported a large 
quantity of bullion from China, to. this 
country ; and, I believe, such, generally, 
is the advantageous trade carried on by 
Great Britain and its dependencies io 
China, that the trade, as between Chinese 
and British subjects, has become very 
nearly a barter; indeed, if it was possible 
to procure an exact return of all the im- 
ports and all the exports from Canton, | 
have no doubt it would be found this coun. 
try had made the Chinesetribytary to us. 

Is the Committee to understand it to be 
your opinion, that a considerable loss has 
arisen to the Company from the exporta- 
tion of woollens to China ?}—lI did not in- 
tend to have so stated it; but I mean to 
say, that the export of woollens by the 
Company is so considerable, that no in- 
dividual can export from this country to 
China with any advantage, or without a 
loss, the market to China being continual: 
ly stocked by the Company. 

Are not the country ships secured by 
the Hong merchants, in the same manner 
as the Company’s ships and others are? 
The country ships are secured by. the 
Hong merchants, who purchase their car 
goes. 

Is not that security tantamount, in every 
respect, to the security of the Companys 
ships? —The Hong merchant, who secures 
the ship, is merely responsible to the go 
vernment for the duties on import and ex 
port of that ship, and the good conduct o 
the commander and ship’s company. 

Are not the country ships, which go ta 
China, placed under the orders and regal 
lations of the Company’s supracargoe 
there ?— The country ships arriving (i 
China, immediately after their arrival regi 


ceive certain instructions from the Comiiiip, 


pany’s supracargoes, to which they are! 
attend, 

Can you, from your recollection, sti 
the tenor of those regulations ?—The g 
neral tenor is admonitory as to their go 
conduct, to prevent their getting to am 


disputes or disturbances with the Chinese fi; 


with respect to the disposal of the carg 
the Company’s supracargoes have no cM 


-troul, 
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136 HB 1057) on the East India Company’s Affairs. 
has Are you aware of the covenants enter- 
lish HB qj into by the owners of country ships 
hey J vith the government of India, by which 
nse+ HM they are bound to attend to all orders and 
\ina, regulations of the supracargoes at Canton ? 
Spa. believe such covenants exist, 
you heard that a penalty of double 
hing, MM ie value of the ship and cargo is attach- 
large Med to the breach of those covenants?—I 
this HM do not know the exact extent of the pe- 
rally, MM malty ; but it may be to the amount men- 
by tioned in the question. 
es 0M In the event of a regulation being made 
inese MB hy the supracargoes at Canton, that no 
very MM quntry ship should receive on board teas, 
ssible MMB do you not think that such regulation 
¢ im- MM yuld be effectual to prevent the export 
ton, | Hof teas from Canton by country ships ?— 
coun: MBN) doubt it may be rendered; but that 
depend upon the disposition of the 
to be Mi uities to comply with the covenants, 
has |situsual to ship any considerable quan- 
porta: Mii of tea upon the country ships for In- 
ot in- MMM ja, or only a small quantity for the use 
ean OM the different settlements in India ?—I 
by the Mie in my recollection a quantity of teas 
nO in- elonging to an American being shipped 
board a country ship bound to. Bom- 
hout any; and, I believe, from Bombay they 


tinual- 


red by’ 


were afterwards exported to America. 
Has this been a usual trade, or is it only 
awlitary instance to which you allude? 


nannerm™-No doubt it is a solitary instance to 
are!—intich I allude; but still it is evidence of 
oy thellite practicability of the exportation of 


sir 


lasfrom China; and it shews also, that 
(impany’s supracargoes take no cogniz- 
ace of the shipment of teas on board 
tountry ships; for there is no particular 
figister kept of the exports from China to 


n every 
ypany’§ 


secures 


the go@iiie settlements in India; there is no 
and exgidubt, regulations might be made to fit 
aduct olffte case of exports of tea in country ships. 
y: You are no doubt aware, that there is 
sh go Gliit present no regulation to prevent the ex- 


regu 


pt of teas from China in country ships ? 


.catgot@There is not at present, to my know- 
ving “Wieige, any regulation-to prevent the ex- 
rival feet of any quantity of tea ina country 
1e 


'y are 


Donot you think, that in the event of 
cha regulation being made, with a pe- 
uty attached to the breach of it, such as 
fore stated, of the forfeiture of double 


on, sta 
-The 


eit gore value of ships and cargo, it would be 
into atcual to prevent teas being ‘carried to 
Chines¢iiitiafor such purposes ?—I think it would. 
ne ‘there not a regular account kept of 
2 no COMM goods exported from Canton in the 


office linguists ne doubt 
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take an account of all goods exported, 
and on board of what ships; but I believe 
it would be extremely difficult to have re- 
course to such documents, if they exist, 
after the goods are shipped off. 

Are not you of opinion that the Com- 
pany’s supracargoes in China, from their 
great influence with the government there, 
would be enabled to frame such regulations 
as would effectually prevent any goods 
being shipped on board the country vessels, 
without being reported to them?—If the 


question gocs merely as to the influence of 
the Company’s supracargoes being able to 


prevent the Chinese from exporting on 
particular ships, I should say not ; because 
they may always smuggle on board ships 
any thing they please; the prohibition 
must arise from the penalty inflicted upon 
the ship exporting. 

Are you not of opinion, that if the Com- 
pany’s supracargoes were to require an 
account of all goods regularly shipped off 
from China, it would be delivered in by’ 
the linguists to the supracargoes ?—The 
linguists, upon the requisition of the su- 
pracargoes, would give an account of 
every article shipped on board a particu- 
lar ship, no doubt, 

Are you aware of a very considerable 
rise having taken place, of late years, in 
the prices of goods exported to India from 
China, such.as sugar, tutenague, and raw 
silk?—I have no doubt there may have 
been a considerable advance upon the ar- 
ticles mentioned. 

In case of disappointed views from legal 
commerce by any of the numerous vessels 
of 350 tons, from British out-ports, trading 
to the Eastern Archipelago, would the 
means of procuring teas, brought from 
other parts of China by Chinese junks at 
less charges than are paid at Canton, be 
easy, if disappointed commanders of those 
vessels could be tempted to embark in an 
illicit commerce ?—It is not at all likely 
that any considerable quantities of teas 
would be exported and deposited in any 
particular place, unless there was a pre- 
vious arrangement. 

Supposing this previous arrangement to 
have taken place, would the means of pro- 
curing teas from other parts of China 
than Canton at less charges than those 
paid at Canton be easy, if disappointed 
commanders of those vessels could be 
tempted to embark in an illegal trade ?— 
I do not think that would be easy ; there 
must be a previous arrangement, and that 
previous arrangement would require great 
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time ; and there must be a great capital 
embarked ; the eget is so speculative, 
that I should prefer not answering it. 

Is not tin brought to Canton by the 
Chinese traders, and other persons, from 
the island of Banca ?—Considerable quan- 
tities of tin are imported annually by the 
Eastern traders from the Straits of Banca. 

Do you know pretty nearly, the rela- 
tive prime cost and charges on which tin 
is brought from Great Britain, and what is 
brought from Banca ?—No; I cannot 
speak to that; but it is much cheaper 
from Banca, generally speaking, and the 
quality is far preferable, being much more 
malleable and soft. 

Supposing the trade was opened, and a 
greater resort of private ships from Eng- 
Jand to take place, do you or do you not 
think that matter of itself would be likely to 
give umbrage to the Chinese government ? 
From my experience, I should rather 
think the Chinese government would pre- 
fer the trade to China being carried on in 
the present mode rather than in any other, 
from the extreme regularity with which 
the business is at present conducted, from 
the bigh respectability, from the honour 
and probity with which their transactions 
are conducted by the present supracar- 

oes. 

Do the Chinese government regard the 
supracargoes as having any magisterial 
authority over Europeans, so as to resort 
to them in case of dispute, and consider 
them responsible ?—The medium of com- 
munication between the Europeans and the 
Chinese government, is, generally speak- 
ing, the Hong merchants, and ‘no doubt 
the chief supracargo is applied to in all 
cases of disturbance. 

_. You have stated, that some difficulties 

in trading would arise, if an imperial ship 
was to arrive at Canton ?—lI think, until 
the debt was liquidated there would be a 
difficulty, and that difficulty would arise 
from the representation made by the cre- 
ditors of that Company. 

-Do you recollect a ship called the 
Etrusco having arrived in those seas ?— 
Yes. 

Under what flag was she ?—The flag of 
the duke of Tuscany, to the best of my re- 
collection ; there was a distinction which 
the Chinese perfectly understood between 
that ship and imperial ships; they never 
attempted to confound her with them. 

Did she always bear that flag ?—Al- 
‘ways at the port of Canton. 


In any other part of the world ?—I can 
] ‘ 


‘ 


only speak from hearsay as to thats | he, 
lieve the ship that arrived at Canton, wa, 
not the original ship that sailed from Ry, 
rope under Tuscan colours. 

Have you understood that there har 
been ever any complaints made againg 
the cominanders, officers, or crews ofthe 
country ships at Canton, or has not thei 
conduct been at. all times peaceable an 
orderly ?—Generally speaking, yes; by 
the great dispute between the English and 
Chinese upon the occasion of the gonner, 
which is in every body’s recollection who 
knows any thing of China, originated in 
a salute fired from a country ship. 

Having alluded to that unfortunate cir. 
cumstance, was it not understood that the 
Chinese having lost his life upon the oo 
casion of firing that salute, was entitely 
accidental ?—Entirely accidental, fron 
the wadding of agun. 


Mr. Joserpa was called in, and 
examined : 


Mr. Grant.]—Have you not dealt exten 
sively in cotton piece-goods from Indiaj 
—I have, for more than 20 years. 

Can you state what is the ad valora 
duty on piece-goods sold at the East Indi 
house ?>—The duty on the class called cal 
licoes, is 3/. 6s. 8d. per cent. upon impor 
tation; and if they are used for home co 
sumption, there is a further duty of 63 
6s. 8d. per cent.; there is another clag 
called muslins, on which the duty on im 
portation is 10 per cent. ; and if they a 
used for home consumption, of 271, 6s. 8 
per cent. ; there is a third class, coloure 
goods, which are prohibited being used it 
this country, upon which there is a dot 
upon importation of 3/. 6s. Sd. per cent. 
they are only for exportation; this s¢ 
sion of parliament there has been a ne 
duty of 20 per cent. on the consolidate 
duties, which will make the duties on cal 
licoes, on importation, amount to 3I, 16 
8d, per cent. and if used for home cot 
sumption, 781. 6s. 8d. per cent. ; uponll 
muslins for home consumption, 
8d., and the prohibited goods will! 
chargeable with 3/. 16s. 8d. ; Tama 
quite certain what the consolidated dotie 
on muslins are on importation ; | rall 
think it will make them about 12h 
cent. 

In what manner is the amount of the: 
valorem duties on goods of this desc] 
tion ascertained at the India house?—l 
chargeable on the amount the 
for at the Company’s sales. 
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The value of goods to pay duty is as-| 15 per cent. where there has been a_ 
certained by the actual sale?—Yes, by | great deal of competition ; it is not a fre- 
the actual sale at the Company’s sale | quent case by any means; it occasion- 
ally occurs, 

When ad valorem duties are imposed on he slighter differences of which you 

sold elsewhere than at sales of the | speak, are very frequent ?—Yes, they have 
Compafty, in what manner is the duty as- | occurred, and do in most sales, 
eettained ?—The merchant values his| Supposing that the trade in piece-goods 
s, and if the King’s officer is satisfied | for exportation were laid open to the out- 
with that valuation, he pays the duty ac- | ports of the United Kingdom, do you con- 
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‘ ‘ cordingly ; but if the King’s officer thinks | ceive, that the collection of ad valorem 
onner te goods are undervalued, he has an duties upon the article could be convée- 
n who option of taking the goods himself, and | niently effected ?—I think that would be 


ted inl peying the amount at which the merchant | almost impracticable, and that the London 
ralues his goods. merchants would be labouring under a 
Isthat the single or the chief security | great disadvantage ; they would be obliged 
aginst the fraudulent valuation of the | to pay a duty upon the price at the East 
he ool ticle by the importer ?—TI believe there | India Company’s sale, where people as- 
tirely other. semble in time of peace from most parts 
fron Do you conceive that it would be easy | of Europe and Aftica, and things are 
, foset an accurate average ‘value on piece- | driven up to their full value; if they 
j goods from India, in any other mode than | were permitted to be valued at the out- 
In, aU by the actual sale of the article ?—I| ports, where persons could not detect fraud, 
should think it would be nearly imprac- | the merchants there would have a much 
exten cable ; there is such a variety of classifi- | greater advantage. 
India cation, that I do not think persons would | — Is it your opinion, that under the circum- 
befound with sufficient judgment to know | stances in question, the revenue might be 
valorenm te Value of different articles. defrauded to any considerable amount ?>— 
t Indi Do the piece-goods apparently of the | I think it extremely probable that that 
ed calm me Quality, in point of fact, differ very | would occur ; I do not think persons could 
greatly in value ?—Not apparently of the | be found competent to know the real value 
amé quality ; there are goods of the same | of those goods. ' 
denomination that differ very much in} Can you state what would be the ge- 
value; for instance, the goods imported by | neral effect on the trade from India in 
on ing te East India Company are very supe- | piece-goods, of having private traders ad- 
hey a tiot, in general, to those imported by pri- | mitted to that trade?—As a dealer in 
63. say "He traders ; the qualities are very much | piece-goods, I conceive, we should find 
oloureaam (eased by the private traders in general, | our confidence very much shaken ; we. 
used if “*Y are goods of the same denominations, | should not be able to judge of the quan- 
ad called by the same names ; it requires | tity that might be brought to sale at the 
jidges to know the difference. East India Company’s periodical salés ; 
Can you at all state what difference of | thé goods are all under one roof, we Know 
price you have known upon piece-goods | the quantity in the market, and can act 
olidate ofthe same denomination, in the same with confidence ; but we could never tell, 
on cig "?—Goods of the same denomination | if private traders were acting in the out- 
i, amt Of various qualities; I have known’ | ports, what quantity might be brought into 
goods of the sanie denomination and the | the market, and we could riot act with the 
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mi ume quality, differ as much as from 5 to’| same safety and confidence. 
311, (am Pet cent. in the course of the sale; it || On the suppositions before made, do 
will ag ''Y often happens in the course of a sale, | you conceive it probable that any number 


am ogy "ets come from abroad, and people warit’| of piece-goods taken out of warehouses at 
1 dotigg “Purchase a greater quantity, and there is | the out-ports for the purpose of exporta- 
I rath "'¢ Competition ; it drives up thé prices’| tion, will be illicitly introduced in the 
pay Much. ‘| home consumption ?—I am. of opiiiion 
Can you state frém your experience, | that it would increase the facilities for 
“ther such variations as you have de-'| smuggling very much; the commissioners 
seictl tribed are of frequent occurrence ?—The | of the customs, some time ago, prohibited 
pation are not very gréat, but they | the white calicoes’ which ace to 
ods HH Wetly occur to the extent of 5 per | be’ consamed at home on igh duties, © 
"i; but Ihave known them’ go'so far | being’ shipped at the out-ports ahd sent 
(VOL, ) (8X) 
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by land carriage: I suppose in conse- 
ganncs of their conceiving it would givea 
acility to smuggling. 

On the supposition that India piece 
goods, in any great numbers, could be 

raudulently introduced into the home 
consumption, what effect, in your appre- 
hension, would be produced on the cotton 
fabrics of this country ?—I think it would 
lessen the consumption of our own cotton 
fabrics, if those cottons were fraudulently 
introduced. 

Can you state the comparative excel- 
lence of the coarser piece-goods from 
India, and similar cotton goods manufac- 
tured in this country ?—I am of opinion 
that the East India goods, where a great 
weight of material is required, are cheaper 
and better than those manufactured in this 
country, but that the middle classes are 
very much interfered with, or are sur- 
passed even by the British manufactures 
of the middle qualities. 

Do the British goods of those descrip- 
tions wear as well as the Indian goods? —I 
suppose they do; I have not much expe- 
rience of that, but I conceive they do. 

You have stated, that on the supposition 
of the trade in piece- goods being extended 
to the out-ports, a considerable quantity 
of such goods might be‘smuggled back 
into this country for home consumption ; 
do you think that such illicit practices 
could be carried on profitably by the 
smugglers, in spite of the risks and charges 
with which all attempts to evade the re- 
venue laws are known to be attended ?—I 
should think it might to a certain extent ; 
the duties are very high, the duties are 
prohibitory on those calicoes; if the 
duty was twenty per cent. or forty per 
cent. less, it would still be very high, and I 
think many of those classes of goods would 
be consumed in this country. 
~ Do you know what is the difference be- 
tween the prices per yard of British white 
calicoes from the manufacturer, and Indian 
white calicoes of nearly the same dimen- 
- sions and quality ?—Comparing the goods 
sold at the Company’s Bengal sale in 
March, with the prices of nearly similar 
goods of British manufacture, I should 
think, on an average, the India goods were 
from 20 to 25 per cent. dearer than the 
British goods are at present; in many in- 
stances the difference is greater than even 
50 per cent.; I could collect particular 
instances, but have spoken of an average 
price when I say from 20 to 25 per cent. 
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rative merit of Indian. and British piecg 10 
goods of the coarser and middling qualis do 
ties ; can you state what is the compara. dif 
tive merit of such goods fiom the tno Mm 
countries, of the finest qualities?Th. ™ 
very finest qualities of East India goods ‘ 
re decidedly superior, and cannot by im "? 
imitated with success in this country’ the jm ™ 
goods of the manufacture of Dacca I par. bit 
ticularly allude to. 7 ab 
You have before stated, that the admis. MM 
sion of the out-ports to a participation in Mm P 
the piece-goods trade would be inconve. fm 
nient to the fair British consumers in the a & 
metropolis ?—Rather to the dealers, 
cause those goods are principally exported wt 
that we buy at the Company’s sales; or 
to the importers, if we are to have the of 
same liberty to import piece-goods which Mm 
they have at the out-ports, which we * 
should of course have ; and we should be | 
under a-great disadvantage in having to mm ™ 
pay full duties, while they pay what they  ™ 
chuse, in fact, according to my opinion of 
the effect. 
Can you form any opinion what effect mm " 
would be produced upon the foreign con. 
sumption of piece-goods, under the cir. i P 
cumstances before described ?—The fo 
reigners who resort to the Company’s C 
sale, would suffer the same inconvenience 
we should who are buyers of those goods; : 
they would have their confidence shaken, ti 
they would not know how to act; by the 
present system, we know what the East wh 
India Company and private trade mean to : 
bring forward at their sales, and we have 7 
them under one roof, and know how to ' 
regulate our purchases by the quantity and s 
market, which we should not be so well Me 
informed of, if the goods were distributed . 
among five or six out-ports; we could not Pe 
act with the same confidence. ia 
At what interval of time before the the 
sales, do the Company give notice what : 
goods they intend to put up?—As soon a 
the Company receive the manifest from 
the ship, within a week from the arrival of nt 
the ship the Company publish an account 
of her cargo; and we then distribute that " 
among our correspondents in various paris Hi 
of the world, and receive orders from them fn 
before the sales. i fro 
Do the Company state precisely of what th 
species the goods are which they intend 
put up at their sales >—Yes, it 13 very 
curately stated, as far as relates to the ) 
goods belonging to the Company ; those 
goods belonging to individuals are stated rn 
in bulk; so many bales of calicoes; ™ & ,., 


‘You have before spoken of the compa- 
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jo not know the ‘sorts, and it would be 
jificult to describe them, because they 
wre of a debased species of goods in ge- 
al. 

eres not the goods intended to be put 
wp, both those belonging to the Compan 
and to private traders, previously exhi- 
hited for inspection ?—Yes, for a consider- 
able period, perhaps for two months. 

Has not the foreign consumption of 
piece-goods been promoted by effect 
of that regular course of proceeding, in re- 
gird to the sales of the Company, which 
youhave described ?—I should conceive 
ithas been very much promoted by it. 

Are the foreign merchants in the habit 
ofsending declarations of the goods which 
are to be sold to their correspondents 
abroad ?—Yes, they are. 

Would this course of proceeding, with 
respect to foreigners, be consistent with an 
arrangement which should admit the out- 
ports to a participation in the piece-goods’ 
trade?—-As a dealer in piece-goods, I an- 
ticipate great inconvenience from that 
yystem being adopted ; it would be im- 
posible for a foreigner to conie here, and 
travel to Hull, and Glasgow, and Liver- 
pool, and various other ports; I do not 
know to what ports this liberty may be 
extended, but it would distract his atten- 
tion, and prevent his acting with the con- 
fidence with which he can now act. 

You assume, that’ the goods are to be 
wld at the out-ports by private contract ? 
~Lven if they were to be sold by public 
‘le, the quantity might not be sufficient 
lo draw people 400 miles; and they 
wold not act-with that confidence they 
can now act. : 

Are you of opinion, that the circum- 
uances you have described would mate- 
tally derange the sales of piece-goods by 
the Company ?—I think they would. 

From your knowledge have not fo- 
legners, receiving from their correspond- 
tits here declarations of the goods about 
be put up at the sales of the Company, 
ecasionally visited this country for the 
purpose of making their purchases in per- 
n?—In time of peace, I have seen more 
freigners in the Company’s sale room 
fom the different parts of Europe, than 
tre are persons in this committee room 
at Present; from Germany, Switzerland, 
ussia, Holland, and France. 

an you say whether that circumstance. 
é promoted. the consumption of the ma- 
ibfactures of this country among foreign- 
tie! think it has very much ; for those 
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things might be collusive ; that the mer- 
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manufactures. 


Do you speak from your experience ?—= 


From my own dealings with them. 
(Examined by the Committee.) 


You are acquainted with the British 
manufactured goods ?—Yes, I am. 

Do you find that the prices fluctuate 
very much in the market ?-Considerably. 


‘o what do you attribute that ?—To the 


state of the demand. 


You never attributed it to a greater im- 
portation of East India goods, did you?— 


No, never. 


Are not they used for the same purposes, 
those imported from the East, and those 
manufactured in this country ?—Yes, there 
are similar goods manufactured in this 


country, but the East India goods for the 
consumption of this country are lable to 
enormous duties; the calicoes, for in- 


stance, are liable, besides the 3/. 6s. 8d. 


to a daty of 681. 6s. 8d. if they are taken 
out of the East India warehouses for home 
consumption. 

You are aware that the piece-goods are 
not intended to be consumed in the coun- 
try ?>—Certainly not. 

That you. consider as the reason why 
the protecting duty was established ?—I 
look upon it as a protecting duty to en- 
courage our own manufactures. 

Then there would be no danger, pro- 
vided the out-ports were open to East 
India goods, from the circumstance of East 
India piece-goods being sold in the coun- 
try ?—They would be subject to the same 
duties; and I do not imagine any of them, 
or to any extent, could be consumed from 
this country, from the duty being so high. 

You were understood to say, that the 
revenue was in danger of suffering from 
the duties not being so clearly ascertained 
in the country as in London, do you know 
any defect that would arise from the same 
system of an ad valorem duty being esta- 
blished there, as ‘is here?—I think the 
danger wauld be this, that the ad valorem 
duty would be levied by the merchant 
himself; I do not think a merchant would 
be able to be detected if he was disposed 
to commit fraud ; for he might value arti- 
cles at 10s. a piece that would sell at the 
East India Company’s sales at 15s.; owing 
to competition, every thing fetches its ut- 
most value, and every imposition might be 
practised ; J think, even at a public sale, 
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foreigners, when they come to England, 
have purchased large quantities of British 
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chants might put up their goods, and buy 
them ig, themselves, and pay a smaller 
duty than they would in London, where 


- people atiend from all parts of the earth. 


Are you not aware, that competition 
would prevail at the out-ports as well as 
in London ?—I am of opinion, there would 
not be a competition. ’ 

Does that arise*from the out-ports hay- 
ing but few traders in them?—I should 
imagine the traders would be attracted to 
that place where they conceived the 

reatest assortment, which would be 
ndon, 

Do not you know, that the goods im- 
ported from the east, vary very much 
in quality ?—Very much. 

Do not you know, that some of the East 
India goods, are full as low in quality as 
any manufacture in this country ?—Quite 
as low; some of the goods imported by 
the private traders are very much debased 
in quality; they call them by the same 
denominations, but they are totally inferior 
to the Company’s goods, which are made 
up to a certain standard, and a certain 
length and breadth; we can buy those 
goods with very little examination from 
their uniform quality, upon the Company’s 
description of them, the Company’s mark, 
the characters they give them; they are 


very ably classed; the same denomina- 


tion of goods are divided into letters, and 
we can write to our correspondents abroad, 
and state a particular article, letter A. B. 
C. or D. and the person can, with full 
confidence, order, if we tell him the mark, 
and say what class or letter he will have; 
that has not been done inthe private trade. 

You mean by debasement, a species of 
goods of an inferior quality, adapted for 
the consumption of the lower class of 
people ?—I mean, that they are very in- 
ferior goods, and sold at an inferior price ; 
goods of the lowest price. 

There is no other debasement, there is 


no dishonesty practised?—No; but we 


~ 


cannot depend upon the quality of those 
goods at all; we buy them with our eyes. 
open; we go and examine them previously ; 
but I would not write to Hull or Liverpool, 
and say buy 500 bales, or one bale of such 
a class, I must go down to examine them. 
Will, not. goods that are likely to be 
sold at the country ports be as open to in- 
spection as they are when sold in London ? 
—I suppose-they will be, or they will not 
find any buyers if they will not allow 
them to look at the goods. 
If the system was so much altered, as 
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that foreigners were content to have thei 
goods by order, have not the sellers of the 


goods a character to maintain, and ‘Would : 
they not be careful in executin fi 
orders so as to give satisfaction tee] have MM git 
no doubt every respectable merchan, ¢h 
would act'to the best of his judgment, anq MM yo 
would give very faithful advice to his coy, I je 
respondents ; but there would be a: grea I wa 
difficulty in describing those goods when gr 
the Company print a price-curront, the IM go 
goods are classed and put in letters, they IM jo 
are described from all the different facts, lity 


perhaps there will be twenty sorts of bat. 
taes; we know by practice what they 
are, and we can correspond with people 
abroad, and give them those accounts 
which would be quite impracticable with 
private trade. 

Do net you know that goods, assuming 
the same name in the east, differ very 
much in quality ?—Very much. 

If they difler very much in quality, 
there must be some manufacturers -that 
make a debased article?—There are the 
individual private traders; I could eluci- 
date what I am stating, by saying, at the 
/Company’s sales we give for the battaes 
manufactured at some manovfactories, 12s, 
| perhaps, tothe East India Company, when 
,we purchase battaes in the private trade, 
at from,7s. to 7s. 64., so that I mean toshew 
we could not fairly describe those goods, 
Are not you of opinion, that the goods 
‘imported from the east are sometimes sold 
in large quantities, more than the usual 
‘quantity some years ?—Yes; they fluc 
tuate very much, 
Suppose three times the usual quantity 
were offered at their sales, would not the 
prices be very much depressed ?—Cer- 
tainly ; I look upon it, the price is regu- 
lated by the quantity of goods brought to 
market, and the state of the demand, 

Would not that depression very much 
affeet the home manufactures ?—Those 
goods, I believe I explained, were all ex: 
ported when the home manufactures are 
depressed; they are depressed; they 
keep pace pretty much with each other; 
the home manufactured goods have. ad: 
vanced, I believe 1 speak within compas, 
when I say 20 per cent, within the last 
few months; and there has been,a.vely 
trifling rise in the Company’s goods, even 
after the sale. 
You, attribute that to the East: India 
goods being for exportation, and the.goods 
“2 here being for home consumption! 
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049) 
it Are you not of apinion, that under all 
the ie advantages stated by you, of ordering 
uld Mi ods to be purchased at the Company’s 
10% the disadvantages which would 
ave Man wtend ordering similar goods to be pur- 
nant MAE chased at the out-ports, the port of London 
and Ma youd always have the preference ?—I be- 
con Ma jere [stated that I thought so, because there 
reat MM yasa greater choice in the port of London ; 
hen ME greater assortments of the Company’s 
the $B goods will also be sold in the port of Lon- 
they HE (on; they are of a very respectable qua- 
acis, I lity,and command attention of the buyers. 
bats ME Are you of opinion, therefore, that any 
they HM material injury can arise to the interests, 
ople Mi cher of the Company or the port of Lon- 
ants ME don, from opening the trade to the out- 
with a dealer in piece-goods, I am 
df opinion, material confusion would be 
ming MB «casioned by it, and goods of bad qua- 
very Mim lies may sell at nominal low prices at 
the out-ports, and may have an influence 
lity, HH won the prices of goods sold at the Com- 
‘that Hi pny’s sales; if those goods were all ex- 
2 the MM posed to sale in London, they would find 
luci- tir level; people would examine them 
t the HM ad pay according to the quality ; ‘there 
\itaes could be no misrepresentations then. 
Mr. Cartwricut, the sat Ac- 
rade, countant General, was examined. 
shew Mi He proved the amount of the pecuniary 
oods, MBegagements which the Company have to 
goods Mdscharge annually in England, and their 
sold neans of discharging them. 
usual MM State what may now be the amount of 
fluce Hite pecuniary engagements on account of 
the Indian territory, which the Company 
intity bweto discharge annually in England ?— 
yt the Tie Company will probably have to pay 
<Cer- interest on the Indian debt, 1,500,000. 
regus MM’ year; and | judge they will have to pay 
ght to Mlutsum, because the rate of exchange is 
y walvantageous, that though the persons 
much #¥vio will be entitled to receive the bills in 
Those MMlie first instance may not be inclined to 
still there will be persons who will 
98 are MMpuchase those bills, perhaps at a pre- 
they Hum, for remittances. The Company 
ther; HMll have to remit for the pay of military 
officers in England 200,000. a 
npas, MEN; they will have to pay for passage 
e last ifnilitary to India, political freight and 
150,000, per annum; the 
evel MOmpany will have to pay for political 
targes general a sum equal to 230,0001. ; 
India Hey will have to pay to the pay office 
goods Meera on account of recruiting about 
tion? 10,000. a year; they will have to pay 


m interest on the Carnatic debts when 
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they shall be all liquidated, 136,000. a | 
year; they will have to pay for interest 
and fer the sinking fund on the loan of 
two millions and a half, an annual sum to 
the amount of 242,820/.; these several 
sums will amount to 2,758,8204. 

State what may be the annual amount 
of the exports made by the Company in 
goods and stores, for whieh the returns 
must be made to England?—The Com- 
pany have hitherto exported to the extent 
of one million nine hundred thousand 
and odd hundred pounds, 

Upon what average do you take this?— 
I think upon the average of the three last 

ears. 

Does that statement include the exports 
both to India and to China ?—Certainly 5 
but I presume that in future, if the private 
traders should much interfere with the 
Company, a very considerable reduction 
must take place in the Company’s ex- 
ports; and therefore I assume, that they 
will only export to the amount of one mil- 
lion and a half, annually. 

What is the annual amount of the bills 
drawn by the governments in India on the 
Company at home in favour of the com- 
manders and officers of the Company’s 
ships?—— That question I cannot exact! 
answer; because I think in future the 
commanders and officers will not require 
the draft they have formerly done; if 
they have money to return in the shape of 
bills, they will purchase the bills that will 
be in the market of India; but the ease 
will be otherwise in China; the com- 
manders and officers there probably may 
take the fuil allowance, which is 5,000I. 
per ship, amounting to 80,0001. per year. 

Do you conceive that a due and punc- 
tual discharge of the pecuniary engage- 
ments you have described, is essential to 
the welfare of the Company ?—Unques- 
tionably so. 

For the discharge of all these obliga- 
tions, amounting to upwards of 4,000,0001., 
in what manner will the funds be most 
securely and conveniently remitted from 
India to the Company in England ?—F 
conceive by goods, on the Company’s 
account. 

Describe what are chiefly the goods 
through which the Company derive the 
funds before mentioned, as being remitted’ 
home for the discharge of the pecuniary 
obligations incumbent upon them ?—The: 
Company receive by means of the tea 
trade, in the prime cost of the goods, and 
the profit upon the goods, 2,536,000/. a 
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year; in like manner the Company, by 
their investment of piece goods, realising 
the prime cost and the profit, after de- 
ducting the customs, charges, and freight, 
receive 967,000/.; and by raw silk, in 
like manner, they would realise about 
477,0001. 

Upon what average are those taken ?>— 
Upon the actual amount of the last year’s 
' sales, they are rather larger than the sales 
of former years. 

Have you enumerated all the articles? 
—There are other articles sold at the 
Company’s sales, but they are very 
trifling.. 

What is the total of the produce in 
England of articles sold at the Company’s 
sales >About four millions. 

Does the produce of the articles sold at 
the Company’s sales amount to the sum of 
their pecuniary engagements, as stated by 
you ?—-They fal! short nearly 300,000/. 

You stated yesterday, that the produce 
of the articles sold at the sales of the Com- 
pany fell short of their pecuniary engage- 
ments by a sum amounting nearly to 
300,000/. ; explain the cause of this ap- 
parent difference ?—The cause I conceive 
to arise from the very large drafts that will 
be made upon the Company to pay in- 
terest upon the Indian debt, being as 
stated a million and a half a year; this 
sum isin a great degree new ; the annual 
amount perhaps previous to this period has 
not exceeded 500,000/. for interest, and it 
is not to be expected that the commercial 
profits of the Company, or any thing arising 
out of the trade, can find a sum to pay an 
annual sum of a million. In answering 
the question I did not advert to a circum- 
stance that I ought; in showing the 
amount that was to be realized from the 
sales of the articles stated, and comparing 
that with the amount that the Company 
would be called upon to pay, I did not 
advert at all to the extra quantity of goods 
_ that ought to be invested in India, in con- 
sequence of those payments being trans- 
ferred from India to England, and in con- 
sequence of that circumstance there ap- 
peared to be that deficiency ; but 1 con- 
ceive if we could find vend for the goods 
that would be additionally .purchased by 
those funds so taken there would be no de- 
ficiency, but that is still matter of doubt ; 
if the private traders under new regula- 
tions should interfere very much with the 
Company’s regular trade, there must be a 
deficiency, I conceive, or the Company 
must revert to this circumstance, which 
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will certainly be highly detrimental to the 
nation; they must be obliged to reduc 
their exports of the raw materials of th 
country, and the woollens of the country, 
in some degree; they cannot afford fp 
benefit the country to the extent they have 
if they cannot find a return for the goods 
they send out. 


James DrumMonp, esq. a member of {he 
House, was examined : 


Mr. Impey.}—You were a supracargo in 
the East India Company’s service at Can 
ton?—I was for 20 years. 

Did your situation give you an oppor. 
tunity of being well acquainted with the 
China trade ?—I think it certainly did, 

Did it also give you an opportunity of 
being well acquainted with the character 
and dispositions of the Chinese; as well 
acquainted as it is possible for foreigners 
to be, trading to that country ?—Certainly, 
I think it did; not being admitted into 
that country. 

Do you conceive it to be a part of their 
character to be extremely jealous of 
strangers ?—Particularly so, 

Have they, in consequence of that jea- 
lousy, formed any regulations for the por. 
pose of restraining the intercourse of 
strangers with the natives of that country? 
—There are various regulations of the go- 
vernment to restrain strangers from enter. 
ing the country, as also to keep them sub- 
ordinate and in proper order during the 
time of their remaining in the country. 

Are there likewise restraints laid upon 
the general commerce of strangers with 
China, by means of the Hong merchants? 
—So far there are restraints, that they can 
deal with no other persons than the Hong 
merchants, a body established by the go- 
vernment; and strictly speaking, law- 
fully no stranger can deal with any other 
person whatever. 

Have the goodness to state to the Com 
mittee in what manner the Hong mer- 
chants are security for the good behaviour 
of such persons as trade to that country! 
—Upon the arrival of any foreign ship a 
the port. of Canton, she is not permitted 
either to land or to ave any intercourse 
with the merchants of the port, until some 
one of the Hong merchants becomes res 
ponsible, or, as it is termed, security for 
the ship; when that is accepted by the 
government, they are then permitted i) 
land their cargoes, and to deal with any 
one of those Hong merchants that they 
think proper. 
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Have the goodness to state to the Com- 
mittee in what manner in China the na- 
tives of any particular nation are consi- 
dered as responsible for the acts of all 
others of that nation ?—It has generally 
been considered by the supracargoes resl- 
dent in China, that the chief of the factory 
is responsible for the acts of all those per- 
sons belonging to his nation, though I 
cannot exactly declare positively that it 
would be considered so by the govern- 
ment; but it is a generally received opi- 
nion, and certainly in more instances than 
one the government have declared, that 
they would hold the chief responsible ; 
but I believe it has never been brought to 
atrial to ascertain whether they would or 
not. 

Under such circumstances, is it very 
necessary that there should be the strictest 
controul exercised by the chief over all 
other persons of his nation trading to 
China ?—I should consider it indispensible 
for the security of the trade with China. 

Can you state to the Committee what 
are the principal exports from this coun- 
try to China ?—Woollens and metals, I 
believe, are the sole exports of the Com- 
pany ; what the commanders and officers 
take are trifling articles, hardware, Prus- 
san blue, skins of various kinds, and va- 
rious other trifling articles that I do not at 
present recollect; but metals and woollens 
are the principal exports from this country. 

Have the goodness to state how long 
woollens have, to any great extent, been 
exported from this country to China 2—I 
think, to any great extent, the woollens 
had notebeen exported from this country 
before the Commutation Act in 1785; bat 
tince that it has been an increasing trade ; 
at limes however, subject to check, and 
the quantities obliged to be reduced. 

Will you state whether, in your opinion, 
the introduction of woollens to a consi- 
derable extent in China, has or has not 
been wholly owing to the exertions of the 
Company ?—Entirely, I should conceive ; 
and unless in the hands of one individual, 
tin the hands of a great company, it 
Would have been impossible for 
ter to have found an advantageous sale. 
China, 

Be kind enough to state, what are the 
lificulties and impediments that the Com- 
pany have had to encounter, in intro- 
‘icing the sale of woollens into the Chi- 
nese empire ?>—The Chinese are a people 
ety much addicted to their own customs 
inl manners, disliking change extremely 
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of course every new article experiences 
considerable difficulty in the sale; the 
Chinese wearing skins and their own ma- 
nufactures, which suited them better, ge- 
nerally speaking, before the introduction 
of woollens; they at first did not purchase 
the woollens with that avidity which might 
perhaps have been expected from the su- 
periority of the manufacture ; time, how- 
ever, got the better of this prejudice, the 
emperor having allowed, at the time of the 
embassy, the court dresses to be made of 
cloth, they became, consequently, more 
general in their wear throughout the em- 
pire ; stil] the cost being very consider- 
able, by the inland transport from the 
southern port of Canton to Pekin, about 
12 or 1300 miles, the sale has experienced 
very great difliculty ; the coarser cloths, 
long ells, of which a very considerable 
quantity are used in China, are principally 
for the lower classes; the prices. being 
rather beyond what they can afford, the 
sales of them have been extremely diffi- 
cult; they have often remained for one 
or two years in the warehouses of the 
Hong merchants totally unsaleable; I 
think these are the principal difficulties 
which the Company have experienced in 
introducing the woollens into China. 
Have. the goodness to state what has 
been the nature of the contracts with the 
Hong merchants, by means of which the 


in the Chinese empire ?>—The Company 
finding it difficult to dispose of their 
woollens in the open market, as was usual 
in trade, have found it expedient to make 
contracts the preceding vear for the deli- 
very of the woollens expected in the en- 
suing ; in doing this, they invariably con- 
tract with the merchants for a quantity of 
tea, equivalent to the amount of the wool- 
lens, or nearly so; and certainly a consi- 
derable advance, perhaps, is allowed to 
the merchant upon the teas, as an induce- 
ment to him to contract for the woollens, 
by which the Hong merchant was, gene- 
rally speaking, I believe, for the twenty 

ears I resided in China, nearly common- 
I , or almost invariably, a loser. 

Do you know whether other nations 
which trade to China have endeavoured to 
introduce woollens into that country ?}— 
They have; the French, the Dutch, and I 
think the Trieste Company, or the Ostend 
Company (I believe it was called the 
Trieste Company), have all, at times, im- 
ported woollens into China; and, except. 


the Dutch, I think the whole of them had, 


Company have forced the sale of woollen - 
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given up the trade prior to their exclusion 
from the port of Canton at the commence- 
ment of the French war. 

Can you state what is the reason they 
have given up that attempt to introduce 
woollens ?—TI conclude, from. its being a 
losing concern. 

Have the goodness to state, what, or 
whereabouts, is the amount of the import 
of woollens from this country to China, at 
this time, by the Company ?—I cannot 
speak positively since I left China, which 
is six years ago; but, at that time, it was 
either very nearly, or perhaps exceeding a 
million sterling. 

Have the goodness to state, whether, in 

our opinion, the confidence the Chinese 
have in the honour of the Company has 
not been one great cause of the successful 
introduction of woollens into that country, 
I meari their honour and honesty with re- 
spect to the quality of the woollens they 
introduce ?—Most undoubtedly ; and as a 
proof of it, the bales of woollens pass 
throughout the empire unopened or unex- 
amined in any way whatever, when having 
the Company’s mark on them. 

Has not the knowledge which private 
traders have of the confidence of the 
Chinese in the marks of the Company, 
induced them in many instances to forge 
those marks ?—I cannot speak positively 
with respect to individuals; but I think I 
recollect, that at one stage of the trade, 
the French Company did attempt it, and 
introduced a considerable number of bales 
with the Company’s mark upon them ; it 
was discovered, however, and I believe 
never again repeated. 

Do you know, that in the commence- 
ment of the woollen trade in China, the 
Company sustained considerable losses ?— 
As far as I recollect, from the records: of 
the Company, certainly they did, though 
at times I believe they made considerable 
profits ; particularly, and I believe I may 
say always, upon camlets; but their losses’ 
upon long ells have at times been very 
considerable, to the amount, I believe, of 
one, two, and three hundred thousand 
pounds a year. 

Considering these losses of the Com- 
pany, is it your opinion, that in the hands 
of private traders that importation into 
China could: possibly have succeeded! 
Certainly not ; E think it would have been 
totally impracticable ; could those accom- 
modations not have been afforded to the 
Hong merchants; by taking payment in: 
teas, and by the advance of money at 


periods when the Hong merchanits were jy 
distress, for the purpose of ‘Conducting 
their current business, and for the pay, 
ment of the imperial duties, which hy 
been the practice of the Company, I 
firmly believe that the Hong mierchany 
never would have conserited to have taken 
the Company’s woollens, nor consequent! 
would they have purchased thém of ing). 
viduals, it being a losing concern, 

Be kind enough to state, whether private 
individuals trading to China, would: jo, 
have saved to a very large amount, § 
importing bullion rather than woollens) 
—Teking woollens generally, I shoald say 
yes; camlets and broad-cloths, perhaps, 
might yield a profit, but certainly long 
ells, being the principal part of the ex. 
port of woollens from this country, andby 
which considerable loss has been sustain 
ed ; bullion would have been a very von. 
siderable saving to individuals trading with 
China. 

In the event of a free trade being 
opened between this country and China, 
do not you think that one of the effects 
would be to establish a monopoly in the 
hands of the Hong merchants, which 
would enable them in a great measure, to 
fix the prices both of the exports and im- 
ports ?-My opinion on that point is per- 
fectly decided ; I consider that a free trade 
with China would produce one of two ef- 
fects, either the total loss of the trade from 
the misconduct of the seamen, or probably 
of the persons conducting the trade itself, by 
the exclusion of the English from the port 
of Canton by the emperor, or that the pre 
‘sent advantages derived from that trade 
would be lost to this country, and thrown 
‘into the hands of the Chinese ; the body 
,of Hong merchants are already, in point 
iof fact, a monopoly, being appointed by 
ithe emperor to the exclusive trade with 
foreigners; and the mischief that might 


been:expected’ to result from such 3 


‘monopoly has only been prevented by 
‘the power and influence of the Company, 
in supporting -or in’ playing off one’ mer- 
chant against another ; this I think could 
‘not happen where there were a variety of 
‘interests, and no conibined or concentrated 
efforts to keep the Hong merchants in 
order; that the Hong merchants finding 
no general combined opposition would, 
as'they have it in their power, affix prices 
both tothe imports and’ exports’ of China; 
that, consequently, the woollen trade woul 

be lost, as it would ‘no longer yield’ any 


profit; that the tea’ also would’ either be 
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deteriorated, or the prices enhanced, so as 
togive to China the profits which at present 
are derived by the Company ané@ the 
country at large, 

You have stated, that the monopoly. af 
the Hong merchants has been counteracted 
by the power and influence of the Com- 
pany; do you think that the Hong mer- 
chants, at present, are willing to submit to 
great sacrifices to ensure the support and 
aid of the Company, the question referring 
to commercial sacrifices ?—I should think 
that they would no longer submit to com- 
mercial sacrifices than as it was profitable 
to themselves ; that the trade of the Com- 
pany affording them a profit, they are at 
times certainly ready to make sacrifices to 
the East India Company, and invariably 
have, I believe, taken off all goods sent to 
China on experiment by the Company at 
the prime cost, although probably ia the 
market they would not have sold for one 
halftheir value. 

Can you state, whether the Americans 
have not attempted to introduce manufac- 
tures into China, when specie has been 
warce in America?—I think I recollect, 
during my residence in China, several in- 
sauces of American ships importing the 
woollens of this country; the adventure, 
however, not turning out to their expecta- 
tions profitably, it has not, to the best of 
wy kuowledge, ever been repeated by the 
fame persons, 

Can you state whether woollens are not 
subject to a very heavy duty in China ?— 
Camlets pay a duty of nearly the prime 
cost in this country ; the duties on broad 
cloth are considerable, I think ; but I do 
not exactly recollect the proportion of 
long ells, though I believe the duty is equal 
teabout 12 or 15 per cent. - 

As the smuggling of woollens into China 
might be highly advantageous to indivi- 
duals, do you not think, that in the event 
of afree trade, it is probable individuals 
would endeavour to evade the Chinese 
dutics, and smuggle them into that coun- 
ty?—In the atticle of camlets, I think 
they would; for until the regulations of 
ihe Company were extremely rigid, there 
Was a considerable contraband trade in 
their own ships of that article; and which 
Ml times, from detection, has caused very 
¥rious losses to the security merchants of 
ihe ship from which they were so smug- 
gled; nearly indeed to the loss of his whole 

tune, and even to the risk of his life. 

rig eae stated that officers of the East 
a Company have, heretofore been en- 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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gaged in the smuggling of woollens; 
have the goodness to state, whether the 
general trade to China was endangered by 
those attempts of the officers of the Com- 
pany ?—In some degree, I think it was; 
and frequent repetitions of the same prac- 
tices might, I think, have lost us the trade 
altogether. 

-State to the Committee whether, in 
your opinion, the opening of the trade 
between this country and China would 
not be attended with a rise in the price of 
teas in China?—I think that question is 
already answered in a former reply, where 
I mentioned, that the inevitable conse- 
quence of the opening of the trade would 


be the deterioration of the tea, or an ens 


hancement of its price. 

Have the goodness to state to the Com. 
mittee, how it has happened that the mise 
chiefs you apprehend from an open trade 
have not resulted from the American com- 
merce with Chinat—The Americans, I 
think, have reaped the advantages of the 
East India Company’s exclusive trade to 
China; that by the Company establishing 
an annual price for teas, of almost every 
description, those are not ofien during 
that season increased by individual pur- 
chasers ;, but in those articles in which the 
Company do not trade, and which form 
part of the cargoes of the American ships, 
the prices afe, I believe, nearly double 
from the commencement of the American 
trade with China. 

Have the goodness te state, whether 
upon occasions of the rules of trade laid 
down by the Chinese having been in- 
fringed, they have not threatened to ex- 
clude the English from that country ?—. 
They certainly have been threatened with 
the anger of the emperor, and an exclusion 
from the port, if they did not coniorm to 
the laws and regulations of it. 

Do you think that the opening of the 
trade between this country and China 
would, in all probability, be followed by 
the smuggling of tea into this country to a 


considerable extent?—-I conceive, that. 


certainly the opening of the trade might 
give greater facilities to the smuggling of 
teas than at.present exist ; that the size of 
the ships would enable them to go into 
any of the small ports of the kingdom; 
and moreover, the captains. of the Com- 
papy’s ships being liable to dismissal from 
the service, if going into any port what- 
soever before they arrive in the Downs 
unless by consultation of their officers they 
an absolute want of anchors and 
3 
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cables; of course, no opportunities to 
smuggling are afforded to them prior to 
their arrival in the Downs, whereas the 
coasts in both channels would be open to 
the ships offreetrade. 

_ The tonnage allotted to the captains 
and officers of the East India Company 1s 
very small compared with the whole im- 
portation from China; is it not ?=I be- 
lieve the allowances to captains and offi- 
cers of the ships are nearly a hundred 
tonsin each ship ; the proportion, of course, 

- will depend upon the size of the ship. 

With the exception of the tonnage al- 
lowed to the captain and officers,.do you 
not consider the cargoes from China, under 
the present system, as entirely secured 
against smuggling ?—I should think that 
would scarcely require an answer; the 
Company are somuch beyond every charge 
of being engaged in any practice of that 
kind, it is hardly necessary to answer that 
question ; certainly, I conceive it is per- 
fectly secure. 

Do not you consider that the fear of 

being dismissed from the Company’s ser- 
vice, is a considerable check upon smug- 
gling, even with respect to that part of 
the tonnage which belongs to the captains 
and officers of the Company ?—I certainly 
think it is. 
_ Do not you consider, that in the event 
of a free trade, the increase of the number 
of ships, as well as the diminution of their 
size, would increase the danger and facili- 
tate the operations of smuggling ?—I think 
my former answer went to that effect; 
that it certainly would. 

State to the Committee, whether teas 
may not be procured at Manilla, and in 
many of the eastern islands, as cheap as in 
China, and with the same facility ?—Cer- 
tainly ; frequently cheaper. 

The duty upon tea in this country being 
95 per cent. do you not think, that if pri- 
vate traders were suffered to go among 
the eastern islands, it is probable they 
might be induced to purchase teas with a 
view to smuggling them into this country ? 
—I think that is very probable. 

Having already stated, that you thought 
‘in the event of a free trade, our commerce 
with China might be endangered by the 
misbehaviour of the seamen and crews of 
the ships; state to the Committee, whe- 
ther the Chinese laws respecting homicide 
are not extremely severe, and what those 
Jaws are ?—I believe sir George Staunton 
could have answered that question better 
than myseli; im fact, the laws are ex- 


tremely severe, and I believe, in one jp, 
tance alone excepted (which has oceurre 
since I left the country), blood for blood 
has been invariably required. 

Have the goodness to state, whether 
blood for blood is not required in casey 
where the murderer cannot be discovered) 
—It has generally been supposed so; byt 
I should conceive that the Chinese are too 
just to demand it, if they were satisfied 
that the murderer could not be discover. 
ed; although it might be difficult, cer. 
tainly, to satisfy them upon that head, 

Has not the trade with China been ep. 

dangered from the misconduct of the sea. 
men in the Company’s service, notwith- 
standing the‘ unremitted - exertion of the 
great power entrusted to the Company's 
servants to keep them in order ?—Very fre. 
quently ; and scarcely a year passed dur. 
ing my residence in China, in which the 
supracargoes were not apprehensive of 
being embroiled in disputes with the Chi- 
nese government, in consequence of the 
riotous behaviour and misconduct of the 
seamen of our ships. ; 
- If private ships were permitted to go 
from this country to China, without the 
strong controuling power of the Com- 
pany, do you think it would be possible to 
prevent such crimes being committed, 
through the irregularities of the British 
sailors, as would endanger and interrupt 
the trade between this country and 
China?—I think it would be extremely 
difficult, though the appointment ‘of a 
consul might, in some measure, remove 
those difficulties, by his having a con- 
trouling power over all British seamen in 
the port. 

Do you think that any controuling 
power which could be granted to a consul 
at Canton would be equally effectual with 
the power at present exercised by the 
Company, either for the protection of Bri- 
tish subjects trading to that country, or 
restraining them from misconduct t—A 
consul, not possessing the commetcial in« 
fluence which is possessed by the sopt® 
cargoes of the East India Company, ! 
think, in his negociations with the Chi- 
nese government, which are invariably 
carried on through the merchants, he 
would not have the same advantages 4 


are at present possessed by the supracar 
Do you think that there is any dif. 
ference between British and Americat 
seamen, as to their conduct in the ports 
of China, and as to the apprehensions that 
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may be entertained of irregularities that 
may be committed by them ?—lI think my 
observation went, during my residence in 
China, to satisfy myself that the American 
seamen were, generally, more orderly than 
the seamen of our own ships; which I 
certainly ascribe to the profits of the 
American trade being very considerable, 
enabling the proprietors of their ships to 
ive a much higher pay than is customary 
in ships from this country ; and not un- 
frequently, I believe, the. seamen have 


adventure; this, however, may vary in 
the event of a war with America, as at 
present happens, when her navy would 
acquire, and probably obtain her picked 
seamen, and her merchant vessels would 
then be compelled to have recourse to men 
of worse character, as I believe to be the 
case with respect to our own ships at the 
present moment, the owners of our own 
ships being frequently obliged to take 
men from gaols, and desperate characters 
of every description, for the purpose of 
manning their ships on leaving this 
country. 

Have the goodness to state to the com- 
mittee what, in your opinion, has been the 
cause that the China trade has been so 
lucrative to the Americans ?—I should 
consider, that the advantages which they 
may have derived from that trade, have 
been very much owing to their being ena- 
bled to carry it on with bullion. 

Has not the circumstance of the wars in 
Europe, likewise, contributed extremely 
to enhance their profits, on account of 
their facilities in supplying the Continent ? 
—For several years prior to my leaving 
China, the Americans were in the habit 
of having three or four ships annually des- 
tined to the ports of Europe, for the sup- 
ply, I presume, of the Dutch, and of all 
the north of Europe; and of which, at the 
restoration of peace, or.at present, in con- 
sequence of the war with Great Britain, 
they will certainly be deprived. 

If private ships from this country. were 
permitted to go without restraint to the 
eastern islands, do you apprehend atroci- 
lies might be committed by private ad- 
venturers in those extensive seas, where 
there are no European settlements, that 
might injure the natives and affect the 
British character ?—I think it not impro- 
bable that it might he so, from the variety 
of characters which certainly would en- 
§4ge In a trade of that nature. | 
Have any instances of such atrocities, 
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been concerned to a small extent in the: 
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committed in other parts of the world, 
come to your knowledge, as to have led 
you to form the opinion you have stated 
in your last answer ?—Reports, certainly, 
have been circulated in China, at different 
times, of the misconduct of some of our 
smaller vessels trading in the skin trade to 
the north west coast of America, 6f the 
trath of which, however, I can bring no 
positive proof, although, I believe, that at 
the time I had reason to suppose they 
were not altogether groundless. 

From your knowledge of the China 
trade and the Chinese character, are you 
of opinion that the present system, under 
which it is carried on, is the most advan- 
tageous and safe for this country ?—I con- 
ceive, that any person acquainted with 
China cannot have a doubt of its being 
more advantageous to Great Britain that it 
should be continued on its present system. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Have you any acquaintance with the 
nature of the trade that has been carried 
on between the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica and China?—I think I have. 

Are you of opinion that an advantage 
ous traffic could be carried on circuitously 
from this country, taking the north west 
coast of America, in the first instance, 
and thence prosecuting the adventure to 
China or India ?—I believe that various 
speculations have been entered into from 
this country to the north west coast of 
America, and which have ended either in 
China or India, and seldom, I believe, to 
the advantage of those concerned ; and I 
know of no instance where it has been 
repeated a second time by the same per- 
son or persons. 

Was not that experiment made by a 
Mr. Cox, who had been long resident in 
China, and must have been intimately ac-~ 
quainted with the most advantageous mode 
of carrying it on?—TI should have said in 
my former answer, that there was also a 
direct trade from China to the north west 
coast of America, and which, I believe, 
was carried on for several years in the in- 
fancy of the trade, and was then, I be- 
lieve, profitable; Mr. Cox certainly went 
from this country or from Sweden, in a 
vessel under Swedish colours, to the north 
west coast of America, and was, I believe, 

erfectly acquainted with that trade, but 
Ido not believe that he persevered in it, 
or those with whom he was concerned ; 
he died shortly after his arrjval in China : 
I do not believe that that trade was cont 
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nued by his partners, or by those concern- 
ed with him.—Mr. Cox was long a resi- 
dent in China; he was ordered home, not 
being permitted to remain there; he then 
found it necessary to obtain a foreign pro- 
tection, to enable him to reside in that 
country, and went out to China by the 
north. west coast of America. 

May not tea be obtained from other 
ports of China, through Chinese junks, at 
inferior charges to those paid at Canton? 


—I think they might, as not being subject | 


to the same export duty by the Chinese 
jonks, to which they are when laden on 
foreign or European ships. 

Do you know the average quantity of 
British tin imported by the Company into 
China?—I believe it has been about 300 
tons, but | cannot charge my memory to 
state the exact quantity. 

Do you know the average quantity of 
copper ?—I think copper for several years 
has not been imported by the Company ; 
copper made into small sticks to imitate 
the Japan copper, was for a time imported 
into China, and I do not exactly recollect 
when it was given up, but I believe it has 
been discontinued for some years. 

Do you know whether tin is not brought 
from Banca to China, by Chinese junks 
and other conveyances ?—We had very 
imperfect means in China of ascertaining 
the importations by the Chinese junks, for 
they belong to a variety of ports in the 
empire, and they are under a different de- 
partment of the customs from what the fo- 
reign trade is, and therefore, we have 
never been able to obtain any correct 
statement of their imports or exports; 
with respect to the importation by British 
or other ships, I believe, for several years, 
it has been very trifling, but I cannot say 
to what extent. 


Munco Dicx, esq. was called in, and 
examined 


Mr. Grant.}—Were you not years 
a civil servant tothe East India Company, 
at Madras?—I was; I resided for four 


years upon my first arrival in India at the , 


presidency of Madras; afterwards for 
about 20 years in the Northern circars.— 
For many years I was an assistant’‘in the 
commercial department, and afterwards 
a commercial resident.—I was for about 
ten years a member of the board of 
trade at Madras, and superintended the in- 
vestments generally ; my actual residence 
in India was 35 years.—I went out in the 
year 1799, with a specific appointment as 


member of the board of trade, and genen| 
superintendent of investment. 

Had you not ample opportunities 
gaining a knowledge of the commett| 
concerns of the Company under tle My, 
dras presidency ?—I certainly had amp 
opportunities; whether I exactly profited 
by them I cannot presume to say, 

Is there not a large quantity of pie 
goods provided in the Northern circars fo 
the investment of the Company ?—A ver 
large one; the principal part of the My 
dras investment is provided in the No 
thern circars. 

Give a summary description of th 
mode in which the investment is ordina. 
rily provided on the coast of Coromandel? 
—The investment originates in an ordet 
from this country from the court of direc. 
tors generally, specifying the quantity of 
goods required from each of the commer 
cial factories, accompanied by the obser. 
vations of buyers in this country upon the 
goods imported in the preceding year; 
this indent, after being reviewed by go. 
vernment is transmitted to the board of 
trade, a board composed of some ofthe 
Company’s civil servants, who have usu 
ally served for a considerable time in the 
commercial department: this board makes 
a calculation of the sums required for the 
provision of the goods allotted to each fac. 
tory. The commercial factories’ on the 
coast are 11 in number, where goods of a 
peculiar description, are provided, some 
of one kind at one factory, and another 
kind at another; an indent in conformity 
to the orders of the court of directors is 
forwarded to each factory: when I left 
India, about four years ago, it was estima 
ted, that all the factories were capable of 
producing goods to the amount of 24 lacks 


of pagodas, or a million sterling ; the de- 


mand has been from five lacks to 24 lacks, 
in conformity to the sales in this country, 
whether a greater or a lesser demand. 
The order to a factory is accompanied 
with a credit on the revenue treasuries in 


its neighbourhood, to the extent of the in: 
dent, to be paid by instalments. . The 
mode of providing the investment at the dif 
ferent factories varies ; at some it is by na 
tive agency: where the weavers are not if 
the vicinityof the factory, the native agents 


are required to perform the business, who 
receive a certain per centage, I believe 
five per cent. which covers the expense of 
the money to the different sta 
tions, bringing the goods in, and their riskof 
bad debts; the native agent, for that sum, 
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will undertake to save the Company from 
all risk. At others stations again, where 
the manufacturers are more within reach, 
advances are made immediately to the 
manvfacturing weavers: and it is not un- 
psual for perhaps a village, where a hun- 
dred weavers are collected, to become 
security for each for the performance of 
their engagements: the goods advanced 
to them in the first instance, is ge- 
nerally about a quarter, not more than 
a quarter, sometimes less than the 
amount of the whole sum of the quantity 
of goods required; this advance is re- 
tained in the hands of the weavef, until his 
engagement is completed, that is to say, 
until three-fourths of the quantity are de- 
livered; he is paid, for every piece he 
brings in, in the intermediate period, keep- 
ing the original advanée in his hands till 
three-fourths are delivered; the original 
advance is then worked up; the goods 
are contracted for upon certain sam- 
ples, or musters, as we generally call 
them; there is a standard price, which 
teldom varies, for goods of the first qua- 
lity; and upon delivery and inspection, 
when the piece or pieces are found not 
exactly equal to the standard muster, they 
are reduced to a lower number, with the 
difference of 5 per cent. between each 
number, that is to say, 5 per cent. is given 
less for No. 2 than No. 1. There are four 
numbers, and in the coarser assortments 
we have a Class called rejected goods, 
which are generally 15 and 20 per cent. 
cheaper than No. 1. The rejected goods 
are under three different heads ;_ rejected 
from deficiency in length, rejected from 
deficiency in breadth, and rejected from a 
great inferiority in quality. By taking in 
the rejected goods, it has been found |at- 
terly it relieves the weaver from the 
necessity of going about the country 
to sell goods which are of inferior qua- 
lity, and these coming to this country 
under the head of rejected goods, the 
buyer knows what he is doing, and finds 
tas much worth his while to buy such 
goods, being at an inferior price, as those 
ofa standard quality. The goods, after 
being received at the factory, are gene- 
tally bleached at the station where they 
are manufactured ; they are consigned to 
the presidency as opportonities occur, 
Where they undergo an examination by 
the board of trade, and every tenth bale 
Is examined piece by piece, and the ob- 
‘ervation upon the bale is transmitted, 
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Without loss of time, to the different fac- - 
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tories where they were manufactared, in 
order to correct any defect that may aps 
pear upon this second examination ; and 
as a check upon the commercial resident, 
the commercial resident is allowed a pet 
centage upon the provision of his goods, 
consequently, he has no interest in lower- 
ing the price, but the contrary, the higher 
the price is, the more the per centage ; 
he has no interest in making a hard bar- 
gain with the manufacturer, because the 
more money he invests, the greater is his 
gain ; and in my experience, I have never 
ound @ difficulty in prevailing upon the 
weavers to receive the Company’s money, 
the difficulties have always occurred at the 
settlement of the account. 

Are the weavers compelled to enter into 
engagements with the Company ?—~On 
the contrary, it is considered the greatest 
grievance that can occur to the country, 
the secession of the Company’s invest- 
ment; it diffuses happiness throughout 


| the country, as promoting the circulation 


of money, which they could not otherwise 
obtain ; the thread is generally spun by 
the females of the cultivating cast of itha- 
bitants, and consequently it circulates very 
widely throughout the country the money 
advanced on account of the investment. 

Will you say whether the Madras go- 
vernment has enacted regulations of a na- 
ture to protect the weavers against any 
oppression on the part of the commercial 
resident or his assistants?—The Madras 
government have enacted regulations of 
the most liberal kind, extremely well cal- 
culated to protect the weavers against the 
possibility of oppression, were they not 
capable of protecting themselves, 

Were the weavers to suffer any oppres- 
sion from the commercial resident or his 
assistants or agents, by any act either di- 
rectly at variance with the letter of the 
regulations in question, or inconsistent 
with their spirit, can you say whether 
complaints would probably be preferred 
by the sufferers to the government 
have no doubt they would ; but | speak 
more from opinion than actual observa- 
tion, because those regulations are of so 
recent a date, that I have hardly expe- 
rienced their operation, it is only within 
these few years ; indeed they were hardly | 
promulgated when I left Madras. 

* Comparing the situation of the labouring 
weavers with that of the other labouring 
classes of the Indian population, which, if 
either, has the advantage in point of com- 
t ?—The weaver has the means of being 
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more comfortable, but he has generally a 
very dissipated turn of mind, and squan- 
Gers away with very little consideration 
- his gains; they are very much addicted 
to gaming, and cock-fighting, particularly, 
is a very favourite amusement, upon which 
they stake almost every thing belonging 
to them. 

- Do you conceive that these habits of 
dissipation arise from any defect in the 
existing commercial system of the Com- 
pany ?—They are habits of very old date ; 
they do not arise out uf any particular sys- 
tem; the business of the Company has 
added very much to their comfort if they 
would avail themselves of it. 

You have stated in a former answer, that 
the weaving classes in India have the 
means of living more comfortably than 
the other labouring classes of that coun- 
try ; what, in point of comfort, is the ge- 
neral state of the Indian peasantry, as 
compared with the situation of the pea- 
santry in European countries ?>—From my 
observation, they are more comfortable in 
every respect ; their wants are fewer, and 
they have the means of gratifying those 
wants much more within their reach.— 
Labour is cheap, and so are also their rice 
and provisions of every description in 
Proportion. 

Do the wages of labour which the Indian 
people receive, fully supply their wants ? 
—Fully ; the wages vary very much in 
different parts of the country ; for instance, 
at the presidency, where labour is dear, 
provisions are also dearer than in the in- 
terior ; the one seems to regulate the other 
in all parts of the country 1 have been in. 

During your experience, have you ob- 
served whether any change either in the 
way of improvement or otherwise, has 
taken place in the condition of that part 
of the native population who are employed 
by the Company ?—I think, generally, 
their situation has improved ; but speaking 
particularly of the manufacturers, it is im- 
possible to a great degree to improve their 
situation; for insiance, a weaver after 
getting his advance, resorts to the weekly 
markets all over the country to procure 
materials for his web, and after having 
procured what he thinks will be requisite 
for the piece of cloth in his loom, he too 
often expends what may remain in a cock- 
fight, or any other gambling game that is 
to be found in the market. 

Can you state whether there are any 
native merchants at Madras, or in the 
Northern Cirgars, who would be able to 


provide for private traders such an invey, 
ment as the Company procure !—Pripay 
traders would find in every village, age, 
perfectly prepared to receive their mone 
at all times; but I think the private agoy 
would generally be disappointed in jy 
expectation of goods of standard quality: 
when they were delivered he would fini 
them very inferior to what he expected: 
it is the study of the commercial seryany, 
and their only labour almost, to preven 
and to counteract the abuses of the nati 
agents when they are employed as we 
as the manufacturers. 

What is the nature of the abdases 
which you allude ?—The nature of the 
abuses is furnishing goods of a quality yey 
inferior to the standard on which the co, 
tract was made. 

Do you mean to imply that the mang. 

facturers would seek an unfair advantageiy 
dealing with private traders ?—Certainly, 
they would take every opportunity of in. 
posing upon the uninformed. 
_ Are such piece-goods as, the Company 
import, to be purchased in India ready 
made, or without previous arrangement?— 
It frequently occurs that the private agent 
tempts a weaver to sell from his looma 
an increased price, the goods that he ba 
previously manufactured with the Com 
pany’s money, and by their order apre- 
vious advance is uniformly required; 
unless the private agent can find his way 
into the manufacturing villages, and ob 
tain there goods by giving an advance d 
price, it is impossible to provide an it 
vestment to any extent. 

Can you state whether in the interval 
of regular employment in the business d 
weaving, the weavers betake themselves 
to other means of providing themselves 
with subsistence ?—Certainly they hare 
other means of subsistence; they somt 
times turn cultivators, and the manuf 
ture of cloths, for the use of the inhabe 
tants, gives them employment to a certall 
extent, so far the population benefits, aid 
they can provide those cloths mud 
cheaper; the Company’s investment tent! 
to increase the price of labour and the rat 
of every thing of which a piece of cloth’ 
composed. 

Can you state whether the weavers 
India form a distinct class or cast ?>—Cer 
tainly no man becomes a weaver whol 
not born a weaver, whose father was nott 
weaver before him. There are two classe 
of weavers, they are perfectly. distint 
from the other classes of inhabitanis, 
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much so as the Brahmin and the Sooder. 

Does it ever happen, that persons not 
S born weavers betake themselves to the 
employment of weaving ?—It very rarely 
happens ; in all my experience I never 
knew an instance of it. 

Were the commercial system of the 
Company entirely superseded, would you 
consider such an event as advantageous to 
the weaving classes of India ?—I think it 
would be ruinous to the weaving classes. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


Are all persons born weavers employed 
assuch ?—If they can find employment 
as weavers, certainly they would go to no 
other trade ; they are sometimes from ne- 
cessity obliged to take to labour in the 
field; but a person born a weaver will 
naturally become a weaver if he can find 
employment. 

Is there not a very large proportion of 
the persons so born weavers employed in 
agricultural pursuits hardly know an 
instance of a weaver taking to any other 
employment, except from positive neces- 
sity, from a stoppage of the Company’s 
investment, or from some other cause. 

Have not the Company’s investments of 
piece-goods from Madras at times been 
suspended *—Yes, in my time frequently ; 
during a former war there was no invest-. 
ment, | think from 1780 until 1787; for 
seven or eight years there was no invest- 
ment at all, and very great distress was 
the consequence.—There have been seve- 


ed, but I cannot exactly remember dates ; 
but during the war with Hyder Ally par- 
ticularly.—The last war, when the cap- 
ture of Seringapatam took place, was of so 
short duration, that the investment was 
very soon- renewed: the investment has 
been suspended at various times during 
my residence in India; the records of the 
Company would best shew the periods. 

_ Was any difficulty found in reviving the 
investment, when the Madras government 
were disposed so to do?—Certainly, great 
difficulties were experienced at the outset, 
but those in the course of time were re- 
moved ; the weavers for a time being un- 
accustomed to make goods of standard 
quality, were less attentive to their busi- 
ness than when the investment was uni- 
formly provided; the commercial servants 
having less experience, were less calcu- 
lated to check the abuses that creep into 
the provision of an investment. 

~ What is the state of the pecuniary cir- 
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cumstances of the weavers, generally, 
under the Madras presidency ?—-As com- 
fortable as their dissipated habits will 
admit, 

What may they earn monthly each ?— 

The investment is provided from Cape 
Comorin to Ganjam, a distance, I believe, 
of 1,500 miles, where the price of labour 
varies so much from the price of provi- 
sions being higher or lower, that it is im- 
possible to say, distinctly, what a weaver 
earns monthly; but from my own observa- 
tions I can state, that a weaver is more 
comfortable in his circumstances than the 
other classes of the inhabitants of the same 
level. 
Cannot you form an opinion of the pro- 
bable amount earned by the weavers ge- 
nerally ?—No, I cannot; but I am per- 
suaded that it is equal to a comfortable 
subsistence; the price of Jabour in diffe- 
rent places varies so much, I cannot speak 
to the sum; but it is their own fault if 
they are in want when the Company’s in- 
vestment is on foot. 

What is the penalty attached to a 
breach of contract with the Company, on 
the part of the weavers ?>—The penalty at« 
tached is the reduction of price; if he des 
livers his goods agreeable to the sample 
he gets a higher price, if they are inferior 
of course he gets less; but it is impossible 
that a weaver can work to a positive loss, 
as he has seldom any property of his own, 
and depends almost entirely upon the ad- 
vances that are made to him. ' 

Then is the Committee to understand 
that the weavers have the means of a com- 
fortable sabsistence for themselves and 
families only, and nothing beyond that ? 
—They will not suffer themselves to have 
much beyond that, for it is generally dis- 
sipated in various ways; any thing that 
they get beyond their subsistence is Jost 
in cock-fighting or in some other. gambling 
game. 

Is it usual to place peons over the 
weavers to quickes: their deliveries of 
goods ?—I believe that is admitted by the 
Regulations, but very seldom practised ; 
because it would be unavailing, it would 
be taking from the weaver the money 
given to him; for a peon never goes to 
the house of a native without a commission 
at the same time to exact. a sum equal to 
the expenditure for his daily food, com- 
monly called batta. 
. What is the usual sum so exacted per 
diem ?—It is impossible to say, because it 
varies ; in different parts of the country it 
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is equal perhaps to a seer of rice, and that 
varies in price so much; it is a halfpenny 
in one place, a penny in another, and three- 
pence in another, perhaps, 

Can you inform the Committee of the 

nature of the spinning business in those 
countries where so many piece-goods are 
made, how the thread is prepared ?—The 
thread is prepared, generally, by the fe- 
male population at large, by the poorer 
classes of females, by the purchase of cot- 
ton at their weekly markets, and selling 
the produce of the labour of the week at 
the succeeding market ; this is done in so 
simple a stile, and with so much attention 
to economy, that the weaver, perfectly well 
acquainted with the price of the raw ma- 
terial, seldom affords to the spinner more 
than he thinks a just return for the labour 
of the week ; and that matter is so well 
understood emery the weavers, generally, 
that no weaver, for the sake of getting a 
larger quantity of thread, will outbid his 
neighbour in the purchase of it; but the 
business of spinning circalates the money 
advanced for investment, throughout the 
country, amongst the description of peo- 
ple most in need of it, the females of the 
families of cultivators, the lower classes of 
inhabitants ; it is a great resource. 
_ Have not the females of decayed fami- 
lies, who have little means of employing 
themselves from the secluded nature of 
their lives, recourse likewise .to this mode 
of assisting themselves ?—They certainly 
have, and it is the great means of giving 
subsistence to the lowest classes of inha- 
bitants, and they perhaps suffer more than 
the weaver in the times of suspension of 
the investment ; I consider the provision 
of the Company’s investment to be a 
blessing very generally diffused through 
the country, and depriving them of it, 
would be depriving them almost of the 
means of living in certain seasons, 

Do you not conceive this species of ma- 
nufacture, the spinning, not only to extend 
very generally through those countries, 
but to employ a very great number of the 
females of the country ?——Very great ; 
speaking of the part of the country where 
I have long been, almost every female of 
the lower classes earns more or less ia the 
_ course of a week by spinning. 

What should you think of a system that 
should introduce machirery, so as to pre- 
clade the labour of that class of persons 2 
I think it would be very severely felt ; 
in all the parts of India where I have re- 
aided, I do not think it could be introduced 


to advantage, so simple is the busines 
spinning, and so small their expences ¢ 
living ; but it would be most severely {eh 
if it could be introduced: the season gf 
cultivation only extends to a certain pyp, 
ber of months in the year; there are othe 
times when many of the inhabitants hap 
no means of subsistence but by spinning, 

Do you conceive, that if this resourg 
failed them, there is any other branch 
industry in that country to which thoy 
females could turn themselves ?—] think; 
would be more difficult in India than any 
other country in the world, to turn to any 
profession to which they have not bee 
brought up; and the employments ay 
fewer ; I do not know of any whatevery 
which they could turn themselves. 

Then you conceive that the disconting 
ance of the cloth manufacture of thoy 
countries, manufactures which have exis 
ed through so many ages, would be of 
sential prejudice to the poorer classes of 
inhabitants in general ?—The discontiny, 
ance would certainly be of essential prejy 
dice ; and any other system of provision 
that would enhance the price ef the goods 
would certainly be the means of thateril 
which is so much to be dreaded ; if the 
price was enhanced, they would be m 
longer saleable in this country ; it is only 
by their being provided so cheaply, that 
they are saleable here. 

If it should be found possible to intro. 
duce yarn thread spun from any other 
country into those parts, what would. yor 
suppose to be the effect upon the poorer 
part of the population, both male aad fe 
male ?—What I have already mentioned 
and I think it would be the duty of go 
vernment to prohibit the importation J 
thread into that country, were it possiblt 

Are you acquainted with the mode d 
raising and preparing the cotton for th 
manvfacture ?—Not sufficiently to giv 
any distinct account of it; in the Norther 
Circars, the principal part of the cotto 
consumed in the investment is raised if 
the country: we frequently get supplit 
from the interior by a class of peopl 
called Monjaries, who bring cotton from 
the interior and take their returns in sltj 
but the cotton raised in the counity } 
generally preferred, by the cotton deli 
more pure and suiting manufactut 
better; it is a very precarious €hop. 

Do you undeistand in what mannet 
cotton is cleaned and prepared ?—It is-by 
a very simple process ;_ it is cleaned bY 
the band; there are two processes 
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first process is to separate it from the seed 
by three cylinders that go different ways; 
the cotton with the seed is introduced. be- 
tween these cylinders moving closely to- 
B gether, by which means the cotton is 
Pdrawn out and the seed is left behind it; 
that is a sort of hand-mill which every 
person has in bis house; and the second 
process is a sort of bow, something like 
what the hatters use in this country for 
preparing the wool for making hats, that 
strikes against the cotton and separates al! 
the dust and seeds that may remain after 
it has undergone the process of the wheel. 

Is the raising of cotton in that country 
pretty general ?—Every cultivator allots 
some spots of ground to the cultivation of 
cotton, but as it is a precarious crop, he 
prefers some others; it is productive 
when the season is good, but a little too 
much or too little rain destroys it, 

Who are the persons employed in 
cleaning the cotton ?>—The first process is 
done by every person who spins; the se- 
cond process by the bow is done by a 
particular class of persons; it is very re- 
markable in a country where there are so 
many species of Hindoos, that it is by a 
species of Mussulmen, he is not a Mussul- 
man but approaches nearly to them; there 
are one or two such persons in every vil- 
lage; he performs two duties, cleaning 
cotton and making thread that the threads 
pass through in the weaving. 

If by introducing ready made thread 
into the country, all the spinners now em- 
ployed in that branch should be deprived 
of that employ ment, could their iabour be 
turned in any way to the raising or clean- 
ing of the article of cotton, so as to pro- 
vide subsistence for them ?—TI think not; 
for there are many females that could not 
quit their own house; in their secluded 
habits, they would not resort to a large 
place, to which all descriptions of persons 
had access; it would be hurtful to their 


feelings, and inconsistent with their habits, 


to expose themselyes so much to pubiic 
view. 


Mr. Epwarp VENN was called in, and exa- 
mined. f 


Mr. Jackson.J}—You are a tea broker? 
~Yes, 1 have been such, upwards of 30 
years, 

Is it within your knowledge, that at 
Canton the Company’s supracargoes have 
the first choice of the teas ?—I have al- 
Ways understood so, and it is so understood 
‘mong the tea buyers, 

(VOL. XXV.) 


/ 

To whom is it understood that the teas 
not so chosen by the supracargoes are af- 
terwards disposed of ?—Of late years to 
the Americans. ‘ 

When teas are imported, how are their 
qualities htre ascertained, if any be da- 
maged?—If discovered previous to their- 
being on public show for the inspection of 
the brokers to be so, they are pointed out 
to us by the Company’s servants when 
they come on show, and then we examine 
them more minutely. 

State about the degree of their varia-. 
tions, taking the leading sorts ?—Bohea 
tea is the lowest, from Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ; 
and Congou tea from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. 5 
Souchong tea from 3s. up to 5s. 6d. ; Cam- 
‘poi tea from 3s. to 3s. 10d.; Souchong tea 
from 3s. 7d. to 5s. 6d.; and Pekoe tea 
from 5s. to 5s. 9d. ; those prices vary pro- 
bably at each sale in a small degree. As 
to green teas, Singlo from 3s. 3d. to 3s. 
8d.; ‘T'wankay the same; Hyson skin 
from 3s. 3d. to 4s, 3d.; Hyson tea from 


48, 6d, to 6s.; Gunpowder from about 5s. 


to 7s. The duty at present upon tea is 
what is called an ad valorem duty. From 
95 to 96; 95 the excise duty, with the 
custom nearly 96. 

Looking to those various sorts you have 
described, with the various nice distinc- 
tions and subdivisions of each sort, do you 
think that that ad valorem duty could be 
exchanged for a rated duty according to 
those various sorts ?—I should think not. 

Could any person, do you think, not so 
practised as you have described it neces- 
sary to be, in order to ascertain those va- 
tious distinctions, be capable of making 
them sofficiently for the purpose of rated 
duties ?—Certainly not. 

Would, in your opinion, an attempt to 
fix rated duties upon so many various qua- 
lities lead to a very considerable and al- 
most endless degree of detail ?—I should 
think so. At present the whole of the 
Company’s teas are sold at public sale ; 
even presents are put up to sale, in order 
4o ascertain the duty. 

Supposing that an attempt were made, 
to collett the duties upon the various sorts 
and distinctions, and shades of distinctions 
you have described, by a rated duty, 
could it be done otherwise than by a-per- 
sonal examination of every sort, and of 
every parcel ?—I should think not. 

During yout long experience, have 
you reason to believe or to suspect, any 
other description of sale ever to have 
at the Company’s sales, tham 
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actual and bond fide sales?—No; there 
cannot possibly be a fairer mode of sale 
than that adopted at the East India House ; 
the goods previous to the sale are shewn 
in the most fair manner possible, and with 
very great order and regularity, for the 
inspection of the buyers: nothing can be 
done, I think, with more precision than it 
is conducted. 

Is it not the rule of the Company to put 
up their teas at the prime cost of the arti- 
cle including such charges as are enume- 
rated in the act of parliament ?—I have 
always understood so. 

That you would call then the upset- 
price ?>—Yes. 

Do you know upon what degree of 
advance upon that price the Company 
make it a rule to sell?——The advance of a 
farthing a pound upon teas under 3s. 4d, 
and a half-penny advance upon all teas 
that sell above that price. 

Whatever may be the law in point of 
practice, if one farthing be bid above the 
prime cost, and below the price you have 
stated, they sell ?—Yes. 

Is it_Congou or other tea that the Ame- 
ricans have been in the habit of buying? 
—I should rather suppose green tea, for 
such tea is used in America; because if 
any. exportation takes place from this 
country to Canada, it is principally of 
green tea, but I should suppose the Ame- 
ricans have bought more black tea than 
green tea, as they have supplied the con- 
tinent with black tea; and in Holland, 
Denmark, and Sweden, and those parts 
they have usually, I believe, drank more 
black tea than green; and as they pur- 
chased, I should imagine, with a view to 
supply those parts, I should suppose they 
purchased a greater, quantity of black tea 
than green. 


Mr. Tuomas Styan was called in, and 
examined : 


_ Mr. Jackson.]}—You are a tea broker? 
—TI am: and have been upwards of 30 
years, 

Is it the understanding of your profes- 
sion, or within your knowledge, that the 
Company’s supracargoes have the offer of 
all tne best teas at Canton ?—We have al- 
ways understood they have an offer of the 
teas at Canton in preference to any other 
country. 

To whom have you understood such 
teas as they have refused are sold? —I sup- 
pose to those of other countries who have 
gone to China for teas, to the Americans, 


and to the Swedes or Danes, when) 
used to go there; I do not know myself 

The Danes and Swedes have ceased y 
be buyers for a considerable time, hap 
they not ?—The Danes four or five yeu 
and the Swedes before that. 

Your two chief classes are black api 
green?—Yes, they are. The black coq, 
prizes five different sorts, namely, Bohe, 
Congou, Campoi, Souchong, and Pekoy 
The green comprizes Singlo, Twankay, 
Hyson skin, Hyson, Young Hyson, an 
Gunpowder. Each of these sorts is again 
subdivided into nine or ten different quali. 
ties, such as good, middling, ordinary, 
good, middling, flaggy, woody, dusty}. 
We have other descriptions, such as very 
ordinary; ordinary ; good ordinary, 

How are those distinctions determine 
on?—They are determined by our exanj. 
nation of them; first, the examination ip 
the warehouses, then we take an average 
sample from the different parcels, which 
we try being made into tea, and we gire 


‘the character of them from the observa 


tion, taking together the inspection ani 
the tasting afterwards. ~ 

Does it require long experience ani 
great attention to attain to a degree of 
judgment sufficient for the purpose of mak 
ing such distinctions ?—Yes, it does; we 
make them by the examination of themin 
the warehouses; they are laid open forin- 
spection before the sales; we make out 
Temarks. upon them there, and we takea 
sample home. 

What are your modes of examination 
to attain to such various and nice distinc- 
tions as you have described ?—The sam 
ples are drawn by some of the Company's 
labourers, and are brought to us upona 
tray, we look at them and smell them, 
after which we take a sample home, and 
examine them by the colours and the ap- 
pearance of them again, when we assort 
them together, and by the flavours they 
possess when they are made into tea. 

Looking to the various sorts, divisions 
and subdivisions, the various shades and 
distinctions of quality as well as the gr 
dations of prices, should you, think it’pot 
sible to change the mode of collecting the 
duty as an ad valorem duty to a rated daty 
upon allthose various sorts and kinds, con 
sistently with commercial ‘convenience of 
precision as to value ?—It would be im 
possible to make the duty bear equally, 
considering the value of the teas, in aby 
other way than their being put up to pub- 
lic sale at the India House, or some othet 
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place, and inspected by the brokers, or 
people that have been long in the habit of 
dealing in the article. 

Have you ever known the Company 

fier tea for sale, by a description to which 
it did not fairly belong, for the purpose of 
enhancing the price ?—Never. 
Have you ever known, in any instance, 
or have you any reason to suspect a single 
sale of their’s being other than real and 
bond fide ?—It has all been fairly sold; I 
ever knew any thing taken in, or at- 
empted to be run up in price there. 

Is it the impression in your trade, that 
heir sales are conducted consistently with 
every attention to integrity and honour? 
Nothing can be more so than they are, 
Jam sure. 


Joun BainBRIDGE, esq. was Called in, and 
examined. 


Mr. Impey.|—You are a general mer- 
chant am. 
You are connected with a firm, that 
carry on merchandize to a very considera- 
ble extent?—I am. 
From your connections with the Ame- 
ricans, have you had frequent opportuni- 
ties of obtaining information from them 
relative to their trade with India, and the 
cause of its success ?—We have had fre- 
quent opportunities of learning, from va- 
rious persons connected with America, the 
usual mode in which they have conducted 
that trade, 

To what causes do you attribute the suc- 
cess the Americans have had, in carrying 
on their trade with India and China?— 


such magnitude as subsequent to the year 
1793 or 1794; subsequent to the year 
1794 or 1795, | believe their trade to India 
has increased regularly, particularly dur- 
ing the times they had an opportunity of 
extending their commerce, as well to the 
Spanish and French colonies, as to that 
part of the continent of Europe to which 
this country was principally prevented en- 
jovingatrade, 

From the information you have been 
able to acquire upon these subjects, in con- 
Yersations with Americans, do you imagine 
the success of their trade above alluded to 

as been owing to their neutral character ? 
~Certainly ; they were in a situation to 
wail themselves of the carrying trade to 
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different parts of the world, from which 
all British connection was excluded; I 
conceive that they certainly did enjoy 
that, to a very considerable extent, subse- 
quent to the year 1795. ' 

Is it one of the advantages they have 
derived from their neutral character, that 
they have been enabled to trade at inferior 
rates of freight and insurance ?—Certain- 
ly ; Ihave understood that they send their 
ships to India at a much less expence than 
the East India Company could possibly 
send; and that they import their goods 
from thence, at a much easier rate than we 
receive them in this country. 

Do you mean that that was owing to the 
circumstance of their being neutrals while 
we were belligerents?—They certainly 
have the means of fitting their vessels, from 
their peculiar situation, at an easier ex- 
pence; they have provisions and every 
thing necessary for the equipping their 
vessels, at a very cheap rate; their in- 
surance is also very reasonable. 

Has their freight ‘also, from the same 
causes, been much below the rates of our 
freight?—-Yes; I have understood from 
persons that I have conversed with, that 
their general rate of freight has been from 
forty to sixty dollars per ton, according to 
the arrangements made among the parties 
themselves, who were shippers from ten 
to twelve pounds per ton; and their ship- 
ments are generally made from America 
in companies: a variety of persons will 
join, and put in a certain sum, perhaps’ 
10,000 or 20,000 dollars each: the ship- 
ments are generally made in specie from 
Amerijca, and ginseng. 

Are the Committee to understand it to 
be your opinion, that their success has 
been greatly owing to the carrying trade, 
which if they had not engaged in, it would 
have been impossible for the merchants of 
this nation as a belligerent nation, to en- 


| gage in?—I certainly think it was quite 


impossible for the subjects of this couniry, 
as a belligerent, to carry upon the same 
terms as the Americans: under the cir- 
cumstances I have stated, they are en- 
abled, by means of their neutral character, 
both to fit out their ships and to insure, at 
a less expence than British subjects’could 
have done, whilst the country was in a 
state of war. 

Do you think that it is probable, that if 
this country had been at peace during the 
period of the last 19 or 20 years instead 
of being at war, the Americans could 
have derived as great a profit as they ace 
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_ tually have from their trade in India ?— 
I should have presumed they would not 
have had the same means of disposing of 

-the articles they brought from India, ex- 
cepi as far as respected their own internal 

_ consumption, because if this country had 
- been at peace, the same sources would 
not have been opened to the Americans as 
have been from the circumstance of our 
being in a state of warfare. 

You have stated that, in your opinion, 
part of the success of the Americans has 
been from their supplying the Spanish co- 
Jonies in America; do you think that has 
arisen from the differences between Spain 
and her colonies ?—As well previous to as 
during the period we were at war with 
Spain, a very considerable trade has al- 
ways been carried on between America 
and the Spanish colonies; indeed it al- 
ways will be necessarily so, because they 
have the means of supplying the Spanish 
colonies with those articles which they 
absolutely want from their situation ; con- 
sequently they introduced a variety of ar- 
ticles which, in a time of peace, would 
not have been permitted to be introduced 

‘into the Spanish colonies: I understand 

“they have made considerable shipments 
of Indian, produce to the Spanish colo- 
nies during the war, and for which they 
received their return as they do for provi- 
sions; I understand almost always in 
sp-cie or in produce. 

Is it your opinion that, in consequence 
of the differences between Spain and her 
colonies, the commercial intercourse. be- 
tween America and the Spanish colonies 

has _ been increased ?—Yes, I should ap- 
prehend it has, very considerably. 

State how the circumstance of their ob- 
taining bullion in the Spanish colonies in 
return for provisions is of. importance to 
them in carrying on the Indian trade ?— 
lt certainly is of importance, inasmuch as 
they are enabled to make shipments of 
specie from America to the East Indies, 
being an article necessary to get their re- 
turn cargoes from India and from China. 

Have you any reason to believe that 
one of the causes of the success of the 
Americans in the East India trade, has 
been a clandestine trade with our West 
Indian colonies ?—I think there is a very 
considerable trade, a natural and legiti- 
mate trade, between India and America, 
for their own consumption: I conceive so 
very particularly from the house, in which 
I have been enyaged both previous to my 
being in partnership and in the early part 


‘of the period of.my being in the hoy 
in which I was brought up, having my 
very considerable exports of Eastdnjy 
piece-goods to America, from. perhiy 
fifty to one hundred thousand pounds, 
year; but from the year 1794 or In; 
although our correspondents have cq, 
stantly continued, our exports have gr, 
dually diminished, and have now becony 
nothing at all in respect of the article gf 
India piece-goods; I therefore conside 
that they have a regular and legitimy 
trade in piece-goods for their own com 
sumption, as well as their introducing 
perhaps clandestinely into our colonies 
an inconsiderable pert of the goods they 
may import; but I should presume they 
import principally for their own consum 
tion; I should think full two-thirds of 
their import must be for their own con 
sumption, from every information I hay 
upon the subject, particularly low cal. 
coes. 

From the information you have upo 
the subject, do you think they likewix 
clandestinely supply our West India 
islands with piece goods in some degree 
—I think they may supply, to a certain 
extent, articles of that description; be 
cause they are in the habit of taking 
our West India islands, or have been til 
lately, regular supplies of flour and pro 
visions, which they are necessarily in want 
of: and I have understood they have oe 
casionally made shipments of East. India 
articles into our colonies, as well as 
duced tiem into the back parts of Canadagi 
from the state of New York. 

What are the returns they get in ow 
West India colonies ?—They bring, tos 
certain extent, sugar and coffee from the 
West India colonies, in return for the sup 
plies they send there. I should think no 
a great deal of: bullion. 

n your opinion if the ad valorem duly 
upon piece-goods were ascertained it 
London, as at present by the sale prices 
at the India House, and at the out-porls 
by the declaration of the dealers, do you 
not think very great injury would be su 
tained both by the Company and the 
London dealers ?}—I think there would be 
very great difficulty in equalizing the dw 
ties when taken in the usual way by* 
declaration of value, and presuming that 
the duties in London are to be levied # 
they are now levied by the sales of the 
East India Company ; for I take it fi 
granted the importation to London will 


still be continued by the Company + 
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tain extent, and the goods sold at their 
gular sales in London upon which the 
uty will be levied. 

Do you think, that if the duties were 

certained in London as at present, and 
tthe out-ports by the declarations of the 
urties, the duty levied at the out-ports 
uld be proportionably considerably less 
haa that which would be levied in Lon- 
on ?—I think, from the variety of articles 
hat come from India, that there certainly 
would be a very considerable difference 
ween the duties levied by a declara- 
ion, and those produced at the Company’s 
ales, It very frequently happens, that 

the Company in London, 
he value of the article is very much en- 
pnced or depressed by the state of the 
harket, and if there was a considerable 
femand in London, the article might pay 
mach heavier duty than it would other- 
ise pay at the out-port where no such 
lemand existed ; consequently the duty 
pould be very improperly Jevied, the are. 
icles being precisely the same. 

Are you of opinion that, under the cir- 
umstances of levying the duties stated in 
he former questions, the out-ports would 
hve a very unfair advantage over the 

ndon matket ?—I certainly think they 
juld have an advantage over the London 
market, 

Do you know, from having attended at 
he East India sales, that it frequently 
happens that goods, apparently of the 
ume quality, are sold at the same sales 
a very different prices?—It does fre- 
ently happen in the course of a sale of 
weral days that the goods will vary 
om two to five per cent. and sometimes 
een more than. that; from any extraor- 
linary demand or occurrence which takes 
lace, even higher than that in particular 
icles sometimes. 

Supposing the trade in piece-goods to 
dispersed over many parts of the king- 
om, instead of being confined as at pre- 
lent to the sale rooms of the East India 
Company, do you think that would have 
*Muy effect in deterring foreign merchants 
fom coming to this country for the pur- 
oes of buying piece goods ?—I think it 
rBMuld not altogether deter foreign mer- 

tants from coming to this country, be- 
Gwe if they can get the ‘article in a 
letter manner than they could in any 
wher place, they would resort to this 
‘uatry; they would not perhaps with 
same degree of confidence send orders 
this country, if they came here they 
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would be. enabled themselves to look at 
the articles they might have occasion to 
purchase. I think whilst the whole trade 
was carried on in the port of London, the 
foreign merchants never felt any difficulty, 
even if they could not visit this country, 
in sending their orders; knowing they 
would be executed from the correct and 


particular character of the East India 


Company, they bought their- goods pre- 
cisely the same as if they were present ; 
if the trade was dissipated, certainly the 
same circumstance could not take place, 
as the parties at the out- ports, or wher- 
ever the goods might lie, might be from 
necessitous circumstances obliged to sell 
at a less rate than the usual sales made 
through the medium of the Company in 
London; therefore it would be necessary 
for the foreigners to come actually and 
buy their goods here, without sending 
their orders, as they have been accustomed 
to do, through the medium of persons in 
London, through whom they have directed 
their purchases; they certainly could not 
order with the same confidence when the 
trade is dissipated in various parts of the 
country, as they can now the trade is con- 
centrated in the port of London. 


(Examined by the Committee.) 


If the duty to be established in the 
event of opening the trade with India to 
the out-ports were to be placed on the 
same footing, whether of a rated or an 
ad valorem duty, in London as in the out- 
ports, do you conceive it possible that any 
injury could be sustained by the merchant 
of London ?—Certainly, if the same-rate 
was levied at hoth places, and in the same 
manner, I should presume no difficulty of 
that description could arise; 1 should 
hardly presume that any persons import- 
ing, or any officers of his Majesty’s cus- 


-toms, would not attend to their duty under 


such circumstances; [ make my distinc- 
tion only from the duiy being levied upon 
the sales of the East India Company, at 
which considerable variation takes place, 
and that of the declaration of the private 
individual upon his invoice cost, or any 
other mode of proceeding that he might 
think proper to adopt. We know very 
well in all mercantile transactions that 
various persons, well connected and well 
acquainted with their business, will import 
their goods upon’ much better terms than 
those who are not so well acquainted, and 
have not the same means of laying them 
in at a proper rate from India: we are 
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aware that in all cases persons will both pur- 


chase at a much less expence, and import } 


at a much less expence, though the same 
description of articles; and if imported 
under an ad valorem duty upon invoice 


. Cost, the one party importing upon those 


terms which were not so advantageous as 
his adversary, would pay higher duties if 
he paid them in the way in which they. 


are levied in America, by the declaration 


of the parties; and it does frequently hap- 
pen within my own knowledge, and what 
I have heard stated, that parties in Ame- 
rica pay a much less duty upon the same 
articles purchased in this country, for mo- 
ney, and those that are purchased upon 
credit, although they are precisely the 
same articles. 

You are not yourself much connected 
with the continental trade ?—Not a great 
deal; we frequently buy largely at the 
East India Company’s sales, but we have 
either had occasion to ship them ourselves 
to the Mediterranean, or have sold them 
in London to persons who have made ap- 
plication to us through our brokers; our 
regular trade has been with America. 

From your own knowledge or general 
acquaintance with mercantile men, can 
you name any period during the war which 
commenced in 1793, up to the present pe- 
riod, that America could send to any ceun- 
try in Europe the manufactures of India, 
at the time when a British merchant could 
not send to the same country the manu- 
factures of India in a neutral ship ?—It 
occurs to me, that there were very con- 
siderable shipments of piece-goods made 
from America, subsequent to the: com: 
mencement of the present war in 1803; 
to Antwerp extremely considerable ; I am 
quite certain of the fact, because I re- 
member to have received very considera- 
ble remittances from Antwerp, the pro- 
duce of those cargoes? I cannot state pre- 
cisely the year, not expecting to be asked 
a question of the kind, or I would have 
been prepared to answer it; but since the 
commencement of the present war, there 
have been considerable shipments of Indian 
produce made, not only to the ports under 
the dominion of the French, but also to the 
Dutch ports, the proceeds of which have 
been remitted to this country. The Ame- 
ricans were in the habit of transacting 
nearly the whole of the business of Ba- 
tavia, as also the Isle of France ; Batavian 
produce came in very considerable quan- 
tities to the ports of Holland and Ham- 
burgh.—[The Witness withdrew.]. 


Petitions for promulgating the. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 27, 


PETITIONS FOR PROMULGATING 
Curistian REtiGion INDIA. ] A Petition 
of the friends to religious liberty residing 
at and near Whitchurch, in the coup) 
of Southampton, was presented and read: 
setting forth, “ That the petitioners feel; 
their incumbent duty to state to the How, 
at the important period when the renew 
of the East India Company’s charter 
under the consideration of the House, thei 
firm persuasion that the exclusive power 
the said Company ‘has hitherto possessed 
and exercised respecting the residence of 
persons in India not servants of the Com. 
pany, has been, as directed against peace 
able Christian missionaries, a great hin. 
drance to the moral and religious improve. 
ment of our fellow subjects in India, and 
to their participation of those blessing 
which, as Britons and Christians, the pe. 
titioners enjoy ; and they therefore hope, 
and earnestly intreat the House, that, in 
the charter intended to be granted to the 
East India Company, such provisions may 
be made as will secure the admission of 
Christian ministers and missionaries into 
India, and their protection there, so long 
as they act agreeable to the laws and the 
duties of good and peaceable subjects,” 

A Petition of the synod of Fife, was 
also presented and read; setting forth, 
« That the petitioners, the ministers and 
elders of the provincial synod of Fife, Tes 
gard with deep interest the religious’ and 
moral condition of their brethren and fel. 
low subjects, the inhabitants of British 
India, now sitting in darkness, practising 
horrid cruelties under the name of religious 
rites, and addicted to the most detestable 
usages ; and that, in the opinion of the 
petitioners, the free diffusion of the gospel 
of Christ through that vast region cal 
alone afford an effectual remedy for thos 
evils; and that the obstructions which 
the policy of the East India Company his 
hitherto presented to the admission d 
Christian ministers into the Indian territe- 
ries are, as the petitioners apprehend, nd 
less repugnant to the true interests of the 
British empire than adverse to the grey 
cious designs of heaven for the happines 
of the human ‘race; and that the pet 
tioners feel it to be their imperious duty! 
do every thing in their power to promote 
the best interests of so great a multitude of 
their fellow subjects, by procuring for 
them, if possible, the invaluable blessing 
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of the knowledge of the gospei; and that 
the petitioners feel much encouraged by 
the sentiments which were expressed by 
r the House on the 14th May 1793, in their 
ina resolution of that date, * That it is the pe- 
iin quliar and bounden duty of the legislature 
ail to promote, by all just and prudent means, 
ral the interest and happiness of the inhabi- 
of the British dominions in India; 
Tous and that, for these ends, such measures 
erg ROUGE tO be adopted as may gradually tend 
ter i eo their advancement in useful knowledge, 
thet and to their religious and moral improve- 
ment ;’ and that the petitioners, as con- 
ituting a part of the ecclesiastical _esta- 
wa blishment of Scotland, feel it in particular 
Com: f° be their duty to request the House to 
Jeaces Mmetake such steps as may be necessary to 
Whine to the numerous members of the 
store. burch of Scotland resident in British 
» anf the celebration of religious ordi- 
sings ances, agreeably to the forms and stand- 
; pe ards which from education and principle 
hope their judgments and consciences prefer ; 
at een’ that, as the renewal of the East India 
to the Meco™pany’s charter has become the sub- 
+ may ject of parliamentary discussion, the pe- 
on ttiioners are of opinion that a favourable 
inty presents itself to the friends 
“long of religion and humanity of expressing 
d the Marte" Sentiments to the House on this im- 
subject; and praying the House 
wa fe Provide, in any Bill which may be 
forth MEPssed for renewing the charter of the 
and India Company, that it shall be law- 
res for his Majesty’s Protestant subjects of 
+ and ll denominations to send ministers and 
d fel eachers to the British dominions in India, 


or the purpose of instructing the natives 
n the knowledge of Christianity, and of 
ispensing the ordinances of religion to 
bur own countrymen residing there, agree- 
bbly to the modes of worship to which 
hey may be respectively attached ; that 
he said ministers and teachers, while in 
ndia, shal! enjoy the full protection of 
he British government so long as they 
onduct themselves as peaceable subjects, 
ind with that prudence and wisdom which 
become them as servants of Jesus Christ, 
ind in particular that provision be made 
or affording religious ordinances to the 
members of the church of Scotland resi- 
lent in India, according to the forms and 
landards of their native church.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 
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| Peritions COMPLAINING OF ITINERANT 
UcTIONEERS.] A Petition of several 
dollen and linen drapers and other shop- 
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keepers residing in Tewkesbury, was pre- 
sented and read; setting forth, 

“ That, for several years past, material 
injury has been sustained by the petition- 
ers and other fair tradesmen and shop- 
keepers in most parts of the kingdom, by 
the great and increasing number of sales 
by itinerant auctioneers, who dispose of 
large quantities of woollen and linen dra- 
pery, hosiery, books, jewellery, hardware, 
and almost every species of goods, and 
also by manufacturers and other persons 
going through the country and disposing 
of their goods by retail, without being 
burthened with parochial rates, which 
from the pressure of the times, have very 
much increased, and many other very 
heavy expences to which the resident 
ehopkeeper is subject, who, in consequence 
of his trade, is under the necessity of oc- 
cupying a large house and premises, with 
an expensive establishment, and, for the 
maintenance of his credit, must pay his 
manufacturer with regularity, also his 
rent and taxes, and support perbaps a ne- 
merous and necessarily expensive family, 
and who confines himself to his own town, 
without interfering with or intruding his 
goods upon any other; and, that, by the 
frequency of hawking and sales by auction, 
facilities are given to many in embarrassed 
circumstances to dispose of their effects, to 
the injury of their creditors; and that, 
unless a check be given thereto by some 


legislative provision, great embarrassment . 


and inconvenience must be sustained by 
the petitioners and the country at large, 
and impending ruin threatens to be the 
consequence; and praying for relief.” 

A Petition of several traders and shop- 
keepers of the city of Bath, was also pre- 
sented and read ; setting forth, 

« That sales of a novel and injurious 
description have, within these few years, 
been introduced into that city, and are now 
increased. to an alarming extent; and that 
the sales to which the petitioners allude 
are conducted, under an auctioneer’s li- 
cence, by certain adventurers and specu- 
lators, who, from various sources, collect 
almost every description of goods, which 
by means of delusive advertisements and 
other artifices, they are enabled to dispose 
of to a very great extent, and thereby 
engross a considerable part of that ready 
money which, in the ordinary mode of 
business, would have been laid: out with 
the resident shopkeeper, and afforded him 
the means of supporting his family, de- 
fraying his numerous expences, and con- 
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tributing his share of those taxes which 
the exigencies of the state require; and 
that the petitioners humbly represent to 
‘the House, that a considerable proportion 
of the trade of the city of Bath is derived 
from the influx of visitors for the season 
only, which seldoms exceeds six or seven 
months, and for whose accommodation the 
petitioners necessarily maintain expensive 
establishments, and provide such assort- 
ments of goods as are adapted to their 
comfort and convenience, under the ex- 
pectation of receiving the same fair and 
liberal remuneration which they formerly 
- experienced ; but they have to complain 
that, owing to the immense quantity of 
inferior articles daily disposed of by auc- 
tion, particularly during the season, the 
regular trade of that city has been divert- 
ed from its usual channel, and the resident 
shopkeeper bas been in a measure sup- 
‘planted by the speculative auctioneer ; 
and that the petitioners have further hum- 
bly to submit, that, in consequence of 
euch sales, many honest and industrious 
men have been ruined, and their families 
plunged into the greatest difficulties; that 
houses and shops, in the most eligible si- 
tuations, have become untenanted ; that 
the general value of such property has 
been greatly diminished; that parochial 


East India Company. 


‘Catholic clergy—their religious 
tions, and their intercourse with the seg 
Rome, of other foreign jurisdiction: ih, 
state of the laws and regulations affecig 
his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjecisg 
the several colonies of Great Britain; 
the regulations of foreign states, as far y 
they can be substantiated by evidence, 
respecting the nomination, collation, » 
institution of the episcopal order of ih 
Roman Catholic clergy, and the regu\, 
tions of their intercourse with the see df 
Rome. That such committee have th 
usual powers to cail for persons, papery, 
and records, but to be limited by instru 
tion of the House in their report, merely 
to the statement of facts appearing in evi. 
dence. It was his intention, if this com. 
mittee should be granted, to move pre. 
viously for various papers to be refertel 
to them. He intended to bring forwarl 
his motion on the day of the call, Tuesday 
the 11th of May. 


East Inp1a Company.] Mr. Prothers 
rose to complain of a breach of the priv: 
leges of the House. He held in his hands 
a paper, said to be an abstract of the evi 
dence taken before a committee jof the 
House, said to be by the Editor of the 
Debates on the East India Question, and 


rates have proportionably increased, and 
the public revenue consequently mate- 
rially affected; and that the petitioners 
are fully sensible, that well-regulated auc- 
tions, as originally intended, are beneficial 
‘and conducive to the general good, and as 
such have been protected by the legisla- 
ture, but, like other matters connected 
with trade and commerce, are subject to 
mnovation and abuse, and, in the case 


published by Black and Parry, Leaden- 
hall-street. ‘This was not a fair abstract= 


pes 


complained of, have become a source of 
extreme distress; and that, by the fre- 
quency of these sales, facilities are given 
to dishonest debtors, in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, to dispose of their effects, to 
the injury of their creditors; and, unless 
a check be given by some legislative pro- 
vision to thisgrowing evil, the consequences 
to the community ‘will be dangerous in 
the extreme: and praying for relief.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Roman Caraouics.} Sir John Coxe 
Hippisley gave notice that it was his in- 
tention to move that a Select Committee 
be appointed to examine and report the 
state of the laws affecting, his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects within the realm ; 


equal propriety, that many members might 
be tempted to read the evidence in thi 
abridged form, and then come to the deci 
sion of the question, with their mints 
biassed by this unfair statement. It wa 
not, however, his intention to call the # 
tention of the House at present to the sub 
ject; but if this unfair proceeding wa 
continued, he should think it his daty' 
cali for the eeverest ponishment which 
was in the power of the House to inflict. 
Mr. Ti did not exactly see th 
there was any foundation in this case for’ 
complaint of a breach of privilege. ff 
person should print as evidence, what Wa 
never given before the House, it would be 
different; but he did not see how it 
possible to inflict punishment for printing 


the state and number of the Roman 


any thing that was contained in what W# 
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: eady printed by order of the House ; 
was he could see 
“thy MEE no breach of privilege. When he said 
liad this, he knew nothing of the publication 
cls alluded to by the hon. gentleman. 
“ ' Mr. Protheroe said, if it had been a fair 
wr ublication he would not have complained, 
ence, a but it was in the highest degree unfair and 
bie atbled. Most material parts of the evi- 
rv dence were left out, for the purpose of 
ing giving an unfair view of it, and giving a 
(ae diferent turn to many parts of it, That it 
© the Mee 8 done with a party view was evident, 
‘ ke from all the squibs against the party who 
"a opposed the East India Company being 
wale advertised on its covers. 
3 mt; Mr. Robinson said, that the court of di- 
Mi rectors had no participation in this publi. 
SON cation, or the smallest wish to give garbled 
Asi evidence to the public. When they heard 
4 of it, they endeavoured to remedy its im- 
TWiN'EE perfections by publishing the whole of the 
YH evidence taken before the House. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

hands Wednesday, April 28. 

CCW Petitions for facilitating the introduction 
the of Christian knowledge into India, were 
of the resented by the earl of Lonsdale, from 
Kendal; by viscount Melville, from the 
aden. synod of Glasgow and Air, the inhabitants 
racl= i of Edinburgh, Leith, Dalkeith, and Dum- 


fermline, which, together with other Peti- 
tions, were ordered to be referred to the 
Kast India Committee ; as also a Petition 
presented by the marquis of Stafford from 
the manufacturers in the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, praying for a free trade to India 
from bonded ports. 

Lord Rolle presented a Petition from the 
sheriff, noblemen, gentry, clergy, free- 
holders, &c. of the county of Devon, 
against the Catholic claims, which his lord- 
thip stated to have been agreed to, ata 
meeting regularly convened, after several 
hours discussion, by a majority in the pro- 
portion of 20 to 1. | 

Lord Boringdon, who came in shortly 
afterwards, stated, that he coincided in the 
Prayer of the Petition, understanding it 
to be not hostile to the Catholic claims, 
but merely praying that measures might 
hot be adopted tending in any degree to 
tubvert the constitution in church or state. 
Several gentlemen of the county thought 
sole expressions should be used more 
favourable to the claims of the Catholics, 
and a Petition for that purpose was alteady 
(VOL, XXV. ) 
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numerously signed, and would shortly be 
presented to the House. 

The Bishop of Exeter contended, that 
the Petition now presented (to which he 
had affixed his name) was against the 
claims made by the Roman Catholics, al- 
though certainly expressed in moderate 
and temperate language. 

Lord Boringdon read the Petition, and © 
maintained that its construction was the 
same as he had before stated. 

Lord Kenyon wished to know if the Pe- 
tition was not considered hostile to the Ca~ 
tholic claims, where was the necessity for 
a counter Petition? 

Lord Boringdon answered, for the pur- 
pose of using expressions more favourable 
to those claims. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 28. 

Petitions FoR PROMULGATING THE 
Caristian ReEticion Inp1a.] A Petition 
from the inhabitants of Glasgow was pre- 

sented to the House setting forth : 
© That in the new arrangements about 
to be made respecting the policy and 
trade of India, it is the humble opinion 
of the petitioners attention should be paid 
by the legislature to the advancement 
of the great interests of Christianity ; 
in particular it is their anxious desire 
that no obstruction should be permitted to 
exist which might prevent Christians of 
any denomination from enjoying in that 
country the full exercise of that religion, 
or which might impede the peaceful en- 
deavours of pious and benevolent men 
who may seek to communicate to the na- 
tives the knowledge of the gospel; and 
that the petitioners humbly conceive, that 
whilst Pagans and Mahometans are per- 
mitted to exercise their religion under 
every form, no obstacle should be opposed 
to the full enjoyment of a similar privilege 
by Christians: to deny this to any class 
of his Majesty’s subjects in any quarter of 
the empire, is so repugnant to the British 
character, and so contrary to justice, huma~ 
nity, and the best interests of men, that 
the petitioners are persuaded it is only ne- 
cessary to call to it the attention of par- 
liament; and that, while the petitioners 
thus solicit attention to the religious inte- 
rests of Christians in India, they humbly 
trust that their prayer will be not less 
favourably heard in behalf of endeavours 

(44) 
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to diffuse, in a meek and peaceful manner 
among the natives of that country, the 
knowledge of Christianity ; and that the 
petitioners respect the rights of conscience 
in the most ignorant and erring, and are 
far from entertaining the thought that atiy 
mean should be employed which might 
disturb the inhabitants in the possession of 
their just privileges; but they deeply de- 
plore the ignorance in which that vast 
country is involved, and the prevalence in 
it of practices and customs abhorrent to 
evety principle of humanity ; and they 
humbly conceive that, if these be so deeply 
interwoven with the habits and supersti- 
tions of the people, as to render hazardous 
any direct attempt to oppose them, may 
the petitioners be allowed to hope that 
parliament will see more strongly the im- 
portance of permitting and encouraging 
the pious and humane in their meek and 
nigel endeavours to promote the know- 
edge and power of that religion which 
alone can successfully change and elevate 
the character of men; and that such per- 
mission, enjoyed under a well-regulated 
government, the petitioners humbly con- 
ceive to be not only consistent with the 
safety and peace of the empire, but of the 
greatest importance to its interests; what- 
ever tends to improve the condition, 
habits, and character of the people, must 
be important to the general welfare ; 
similarity of religious principle, while it 
removes many causes of jealousy and dis- 
cord, leads to similarity of habits, and pro- 
duces a new and powerful bond of affec- 
tion; with this will be joined in the hearts 
of the natives of India the feeling of gra- 
_titude and respect to a people who have 
been the means of communicating to them 
a blessing so precious as the religion of 
Christ; and that the success of other na- 
tions, and the experience of our own, as 
far as it has been enjoyed, have shown that 
the labours of good men in this blessed de- 
sign may be pursued not only without 
danger, but with the happiest effects, the 
natives of India have never manifested a 
disposition to complain of any attempt to 
acquaint them with the truths of Christi- 
anity ; on the contrary, they have gene- 
rally regarded the mild and benevolent 
teachers of the Gospel, who have assi- 
duously sought to promote their best in- 
teresis, with respect and veneration ; and 
that to these considerations may the pe- 


_ titioners be permitted to add, that their 4 


wishes on this subject are chiefly animated 
by still higher motives thanworldly policy 
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and temporal blessings; as Christians, ih 

desire the advancement of the kin rh: 

of the Son of God, the Gospel of (hig 

they connect with the spiritual and fuigy 

condition of the human race, and nog 

stacle, in their opinion, can be opposed i 

the diffusion, by lawful means, of a blew. 

ing so important without great inhum. 

nity and guilt; they dread the cong, 

quences of even indifference to it undy 
the righteous government of God, anf 
they consider its encouragement a , 
mean of divine favour and _ protection 
their country, and that, in favour of thi 
great object, men. of every rank hay 
lately lifted their voice in a manner hp 
nourable to the feelings and spirit of th 
nation ; and that the petitioners humbly 
trust, that not only shall no circumstanc 
be permitted to exist which shall interruy 
the progress of-a spirit so worthy of the 
distinguished place which our country 
holds among the nations, but -rather, a 
they ardently desire, that every possible 
facility may be afforded for conveying the 
inestimable blessings which they them 
selves enjoy not only among all the sub 
jects of the British empire, but through- 
out every quarter and corner of the globe; 
and praying, that in the new arrange 
ments to be made respecting the policy 
and trade of India, attention be paid to 
the advancement of the great interests of 
Christianity, in particular that every ob- 
stacle be removed which might prevent 
Christians of every denomination from en 
joying the full exercise of their religion 
according to their conscience, and far 
ther, that every possible liberty and faci- 
lity be afforded to pious men in under 
taking and endeavouring, by-means con 
sistent with the spirit of the Gospel, to 
communicate to the natives of India the 
knowledge and blessings of Christianity.” 


A Petition of the ministers and elden 
of the provincial synod of Glasgow and 
Air, now constitutionally assembled agree 
bly to the laws of the church of Scotland, 
was also presented and read; setting 
forth, 

That the petitioners, deeply impress 
ed with the importance, not only of the 
education of .youth, but also of public ia 
struction and of religious worship, on the 
Lord’s Day, to persons of every age, 2 
order to promote their moral improve 
ment, and to advance the political im 
terests of society, have heard, with deep 
regret, that the ministers and licentiates 
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the church of Scotland are not at present 

emitted to go out to India to teach 

ichools, or to perform their sacred func- 

tions there, to those who may be disposed 

to attend upon their ministrations, and to. 
receive from them instruction in the truths 

of Christianity ; and that the petitioners 

feel this grievance the more, inasmuch 

that many of their countrymen, who have 

been educated in the religious principles 

and form of worship adopted in the church 

of Scotland, have settled in the different 

districts of India under the British govern- 

ment, to whom it would be important to 

hve Christian instruction communicated, 

and public worship performed in the man- 

ner, and after the form, to which they 

have been accustomed in their early 

years, as well as to have opportunities of 
educating their children in the knowledge 
of the Christian faith; and that the 

petitioners, while they earnestly wish 

that the free exercise of religious worship 
may be enjoyed by all denominations of 
Christians residing in India, so long as 
they demean themselves as peaceable sub- 
jects, beg leave to state that all the mi- 
nisters and licentiates of that church have 
received a regular university education, 
which qualifies them both for teaching 
schools, and for performing the services of 
religion, and which at the same time af- 
fords a presumption in favour of their 
cretion and the propriety of their con- 
duct; and the consideration that they are 
members of a church which constitutes 
apart of the ecclesiastical establishment 
ofthe United Kingdom, will it is humbly 
hoped conciliate the favour of the House ; 
and therefore praying the House to take 
under their serious consideration what is 
here humbly represented, and, in granting 
arenewal of the charter of the East India 
Company, to introduce into it such provi- 
sions as may be requisite for allowing and 
encouraging the ministers and licentiates 
of the established church of Scotland to 
goout unto India, and to exercise their 
religious functions there to those who may 
be disposed to attend upon their ministra- 
tions,.and to receive from them instruc- 
tions in the traths of Christianity, as well 
a to teach schools, so long as they shall 
conduct themselves in a peaceable and or- 
derly manner.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition ro aMEND THE Act 5 Euiz. 
RESPECTING Lanourers.] Mr. Rose pre- 
sented a Petition from several masters and 
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journeymen mechanics, artificers, and 
handycraftsmen, setting forth, 


«“ That by an Act passed in the 5th of 
Elizabeth, intituled, ‘ Aa Act containing 
divers orders for artificers, labourers, ser- 
vants of husbandry, and apprentices,’ 
certain enactments are made for the pur- 
pose of securing to the artificers and me- 
chanics of the realm of England and 
Wales the trades and businesses to which 
they have been regularly brought up and 
served apprenticeships of seven years ; 
and that, by the 3lst section of the said 
Act, it is enacted, that, after the 1st of 
May then next coming, it should not be 
lawful to any person or persons other than 
such as then did lawfully use or exercise 
any art, mystery, or manual occupation, 
to set up, Occupy, use, Or exercise any 
craft, mystery, or occupation, then used 
or occupied within the realm of England 
or Wales, except he should have been 
brought up therein seven years at the least 
as an apprentice in manner and form 
abovesaid, nor to set any person on work 
in such mystery, art, or occupation, being 
not a workman at that day, except he 
should have been apprentice as is afore- 
said, or else having served as an appren- 
tice as is aforesaid, should or would be- 
come a journeyman, or be hired by the 
year, upon pain that every person will- 
ingly offending or doing the contrary 
should forfeit and lose for every default 40s. 
for every month ; and that the petitioners 
conceive that the superiority of the me- 
chanics, tradesmen, artificers, and manu- 
facturers of this country over every other, 
has arisen in a great measure from the 
wise provisions of the legislature in esta~ 
blishing the said regulations, and thereby 
guaranteeing to them the exclusive exer- 


they have been regularly brought up to; 
and that, of late years, many unskilful 
persons, who have.never served any ap- 
prenticeship, have set up divers handy- 
| craft and other occupations as masters, 
and many masters have employed un- 
skilful workmen in their several businesses, 
who have never been brought up or served 
seven years in the same, and other mas- 
ters have taken persons as apprentices for 
short terms of three or four years, Ccon- 
trary to the provisions of the said statute, 
and to the great. injury of the petitioners 
as well as the public; and that several of 


of these grievances, have caused prosecu- 
tions to be instituted and actions to be 


cise of the trade, mystery, or occupation, 


the petitioners, with a view to the redress 
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brought against divers persons for infring- 
ing the said statute, but as the said statute 
does not give costs to the prosecutor, and 
no greater penalty can be recovered than 
for every default 40s. for every month, a 
moiety whereof, by the said statute, goes 
to the crown, and the expence of trying a 
cause upon the said statute is usually from 
40 to 60/., the petitioners have suffered in 
a much greater degree by the heavy ex- 
pences of carrying on such suits, than the 
defendants, by being convicted in such 
suits, and paying the penalties imposed 
by the said statute, besides which the 
prosecutor is liable to pay costs to the de- 
fendant if he does not obtain a verdict; 
and that, since the passing of the said sta- 
tute, many new trades not then in use have 
arisen, and many trades therein enume- 
rated have branched out into several divi- 
sions, which, at the time of the passing of 
the said Act, were comprized in one 
trade; and that the petitioners conceive it 
to be expedient, that such trades should 
have the benefit of the provisions of the 
said statute, as well as the trades enume- 
rated therein ; and that the said statute 
appears to the petitioners to be in other 
respects inadequate and inefficient, and 
requires amendment and extension; and 
praying, that leave may be given to bring 
_ In a Bill to explain and amend, and render 
more effectual for the purposes aforesaid 
the said statute, or in such-manner and 
under such regulations as to the House 
shall seem meet.” 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


PETITION AGAINST THE Roman Catuo- 
nic Crams Berrynarsor.] Mr. 
Tierney presented a Petition from the pa- 
rishioners of Berrynarbor, in the county 
of Devon, agreed to at a vestry held the 
Alth_of April 1813, setting forth, 

« That the petitioners reside in a parish 
250 miles west of the metropolis, having 
little intercourse with the rest of England ; 
‘and that they have received by the post a 
printed paper for their signature, purport- 
ing to be a Petition to the House against 
- certain claims preferred to the government 
by his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
and more particularly, that they may be 
admitted to sit in the House; and that the 
petitioners, having been bred up in the 
farming line, although they deem them- 
selves very good judges of sheep and oxen, 
do not think they are perfectly competent 
to give an opinion how far it may be ex- 
pedient to exclude persons from a seat in 
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the House who are too conscientioys , 
take an oath which militates against th, 
religious persuasions for the purpog 
obtaining it, and they therefore belieys i, 
to be more advisable to leave the dete, 
mination of the said claims to the diser, 
tion of the House, and more particulay| 
since they have not only been informe 
the pretensions of the Catholics have fy 
the last twenty years occupied the atte, 
tion of the first statesmen of these realms 
but that they have likewise lately unde, 
gone a discussion in the House for thre 
successive nights, which terminated in, 
resolution to go into a committee upm 
their said claims; and that: the petitionen 
have been informed that, if the said claing 
are conceded, it will be in the powerof 
the crown to constitute the Pretender 
commander in chief, and the Pope arch. 
bishop of Canterbury ; but that the peti. 
tioners, having the fullest reliance upa 
the wisdom of the House, are persuaded 
it will at no time consent to so dangerom 
an experiment; and that the petitionen 
therefore humbly hope that the House will 
take no steps which may tend to the in 
troduction of the Pope nor of the Pretender, 
but that, in every other respect, it willdo 
what to it in its wisdom may seem pro 

er.” 

The reading of this Petition excited 
much merriment. It was ordered to lie o 
the table, on the motion of Mr. Tierney, 
who observed, that it afforded another il 
lustration of the mode by which it was 
attempted to procure petitions against the 
claims of the Catholics. 


Lonpon TreatreE Bitt.] Lord Ossuk 
ston moved the second reading of the Bil 
for erecting a new Theatre for Dramatic 
Entertainments within the Metropolis 
His lordship spoke at some length upon 
the subject, but from the low tone of voice 
in which his observations were delivered, 
we were wholly unable to collect their im 
port in the gallery. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that his noble 
friend had come forward for the third time 
in the cause of the third theatre. He 
wholly differed from him, however, ™ 
most of his positions. His noble friend 
seemed to suppose that the successful re 
erection of Drury-lane theatre had re 
moved the only objection to the building 
of athird theatre. Now the reverse wa 
the fact. He (Mr. W.) reminded the 
House of the manner in which the firs 
application for the erection of a third 
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peatre had been made; it had been made 
othe crown, by the crown it had been 
eferred to a committee of the privy coun- 
il, and after a patient investigation of the 
ubject, that committee had solemnly de- 
ided that no suthority should be given 
Wy the crown to any persons to build such 
theatre. The parties interested, driven 
fom that course of proceeding, then ap- 
nied to parliament. When the subject 
as first brought before that House, he and 
her gentlemen had been called on to en- 
leavour to unravel that perplexed skein 
yhich seemed to be tangled beyond the 
sibility of recovery. He had then 
aid in the House, that he thought it a hard 
ase if a Bill were agreed to which must 
lp an extinguisher upon the hope of 
ture prosperity to Drury-lane theatre. 
nfact, so entirely was the re-erection of 
Drory-lane out of the contemplation of 
he friends of the third theatre (as it was 
alled, though it would have been the 
econd), that they actually evinced a dis- 
position to treat for the site of old Drury. 
fthey had been successful in their appli- 
ation, and their theatre had become, 
yhat it must then have become, a second 
heatre, those gentlemen would soon have 
quired theatrical knowledge enough to 
sist any application that might have 
been made for permission to erect a third 
heatre—a project pregnant with nothing 
butruin to all parties. For his part he 
onsidered himself as wholly disinterested 
m the subject, having only a 5001. share 
n Drury lane; but he was satisfied that if 


ited with him in the re-erection of that 
building would be materially deteriorated, 
nd the metropolis would gain nothing by 
hemeasure. His noble friend had talked 
monopoly, asif it were so strict that the 
public had the benefit of only two theatres, 
Prory-lane and Covent-garden. How 
many of the hon. gentlemen who heard 
im would be surprised ; and the right 
hon, the Speaker (whose important avoca- 
ions allowed him but little leisure for 
heatrical amusements) would be surprised 
‘learn, that that very night there were 
No less than seven theatres open to receive 
em, ifthey chose to honour’ them with 
cit presence. At four of these theatres 
‘gular dramas were performed. At one 
chard the Third; at another Douglas; 
tathird the Honey Moon and that in an 
dmirable not a degraded manner; and 
Covent Garden anexcellent new comedy 
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which he understood had been brought 
out for the first time last night. Besides 
these, there were three minor theatres, at 
which dramatic entertainments of various 
descriptions were to be performed. Such 
was the number of theatres, that no one 
theatre was full above one night out of 
seven ; and they were never all full at the 
same time. He had as much objection to 
meretricious spectacle as his noble friend ; 
but the fact was, that when there was no 
such spectacle to be represented, the 
theatres were empty. His noble friend 
talked of not being able to put up with 
the present state of the stage, and of the 
necessity of bringing forward great actors. 
Now, for his part, he was.an advocate for 
the performers of the presentday. He 
was persuaded that there were individuals 
in the tragic, comic, and every other de- 
partment of the drama, whom Garrick, 
were he living, would be proud to select, 
and to associate with himself. He could 
not, therefore, agree with his noble friend 
that the stage was in a degraded state ; 
but even if it were so, that degradation 
had not grown out of a monopoly, since 
monopoly was much more strict in the 
time of the immortal Garrick. His noble 
friend bad talked of the necessity of 
finding and bringing forward great actors. 
Where were they to be found? Was this 
new theatre to be their nursery, their 
school, and afterwards their arena? The 
well known fact was, that in all times our 
great actors and actresses had been brought 
up in provincial theatres. In Great Bri- 
tain alone (exclusive of Ireland) there were 
no less than 174 provincial theatres (in- 
dependently of barns, &c. which were the 
resort of low strolling companies,) forming 
a great nursery of actors and actresses, 
How many of our best performers had we 
not obtained from Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
York, Bath, Liverpool, Manchester, Nor- 
wich, and a number of other regular 
theatres? all established by act of parlia- 
ment; and most of them conducted in a 
manner highly creditable to the drama 
itself, as well as to the individuals con- 
cerned. Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, Mr. 
Kemble, Mr. Young, and all the other 
great performers of the present day, had 
been derived from such sources as those 
which he had described, and were not 
trained on the London: boards. Unques- 
tionably it was competent to parliament 
to pass such a Bill ‘as that before the 
House; but before they did so, he thought 
the law officers of the crown would stand 
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up and advise them not to trench on the 
prerogative of the crown, by interfering 
with the exact jurisdiction to which the 


prerogative of the crown extended ; and. 


the more especially after the circumstance 
of an application for a license having been 
made to the crown, and on solemn deli- 
beration refused. Nor did he think that 
those hon. members who on a former oc- 
casion had compassionated the state of 
Drury-lane theatre, at that time in ruins, 
would now interfere in the earliest mo- 
ments of its renovated existence to dete- 
riorate the property, not of those alone 
who for the first time were subscribers to 
the concern, but of the old claimants, who 
had so liberally conceded the extent of 
their demands, in order that the theatre 
might be rebuilt. In the course of his 
noble friend’s observations, he had glanced 
at. what he had termed misplaced eco- 
nomy in the administration of the affairs 
of Drury-lane theatre. If, by the ex- 
pression, his noble friend meant to say, 
that there had been any improper par- 
simony, any unjustifiable attempt to bate 
down the value of meritorious performers, 
any disposition to withhold from the 
Theatre money which ought to be expend- 
ed in purposes of dignity, of ornament, 
and even of compassion, he denied its ap- 
plicability ; and on the part of those who 
were associated with him in the concern, 
and whose accounts would’soon be sub- 
mitted to the public, defied any man to 
lay his finger on an instance of misplaced 
economy; their uniform object had been 
to do justice to the proprietors, to the per- 
formers, and tothe public. Without hibe- 
rality, that justice could not be exhibited ; 
without proper economy, there could be 
no liberality at all. He wished to ask his 
noble friend, where he thought .a third 
theatre could be built, how it could be 
built, and when it could be built? He 


should also like to know, whence the au- 


diences were to be obtained to fill it, in 
addition to all the other theatres of the 
metropolis? such audiences too, as would 
enable the proprietors to outdo the other 
theatres, and to obtain the best performers 
(and excellent ones, he repeated, these 
unquestionably were) in every walk of the 
histrionic protession. In order to illustrate 
the probability of success which a third 
theatre would enjoy, he begged leave to 
mention a circumstance he had witnessed 
within the last three months. One evening 
in February last, parliament (then sitting) 
adjourned at an early hour, On that 
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evening there was performed at jy 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, af, 
vourite Opera, Enrico IV. in which wep 
exhibited some of the greatest musical y, 
lents in the country ; Mrs. Jordan playgl 
at Covent-garden ; at Drury-lane a legit. 
mate and well acted opera was represen 
ed, in which the principal part was sy 
tained by Mr. Braham, who had long beg 
acknowledged to be the first English singer 
on the stage. It was a fine and favouralk 
night; he visited the several theatres 
succession ; the Opera was exceedingly 
thin—Covent-garden a little bettermagf 
Drury-lane still a little better; but ing 
one of them was there an audience suf 
cient even to pay the expences. And yq 


‘that was in the very cream of the seasgy 


and when none of the minor theatres. wer 
open, to divert from the others a portigy 
of the public attention. It appear 
therefore, that the play-going part of th 
population of the metropolis had by » 
means increased, and that no_necessiy 
existed for their further accommodation~ 
The next point to be considered was, tht 
part of the town in which the projectel 
new theatre should be erected. Ther 
was no room in that part which the cop 
gregation of theatres—Drury-lane—(s 
vent Garden—the Sans Pareil—the Olym 
pic, miscalled Little Drury-lane—the ly 
ceum, &c. seemed to declare to be inhe 


ought to be built up in Mary-le-bonne, i 
others in Leicester-square (a propositit 
which he conceived the inhabitants of thi 
square would not be disposed very cit 
dially to receive.) Some talked of pulling 
down a market for its erection, othersd 
converting an existing stately public el 
fice into a third theatre. It appeard 
therefore, that no definitive determinatil 
had been come to on this subject ; and y# 
it was a consideration of the greatest i 
portance to the interest of the new Ck 
cern. If the third theatre were builil 
Mary-le-bonne, there it would be meth 

the Pantheon—if it were built in Tolle 
bam-court-road, there it would be met} 

the Regency, if it were built in the Eaj 
there it would be met by the Royal 

Theatre. In every direction it would fill 
population already more than adequatdl 
provided with theatrical amusements 

The noble lord had said much of the # 
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Petitions respecting the Cotton Trade. 


mm for the erection of a new theatre, 
bnd it seemed it was to be on a small 
vale. His noble friend quarrelled with 


went-garden and Drury-lane on this 
core. Of Drury-lane he (Mr. W.) would 
ay that every body, at least a great ma- 
ority of the public had declared, much to 
he credit of that eminent architect by 
hom it bad been built, Mr. B. Wyatt, 
Mf whose great talents no praise could be 
pstravagant, that all who were -present 
ould distinctly see the performance on 
he stage. He had read in a certain 
purnal, the criticisms of which were not 
wally favourable to Drury-lane (for all 
hedaily papers had their theatrical pre- 
udices and partialities), a confession, that 
he lowest whisper could be heard in 
Drory-lane from the stage to the furthest 
ymer of the house. If the public there- 
ore possessed a theatre from every part 
Mf which they could see, and in every 
bart of which they could hear, what more 
yas required ? And how could parliament 
be assuredyas no definite plan had been 
pbmitted to them, that if those gentlemen 
potained permission to build, they might 
boterect a theatre still larger than those 
hich at present existed, as soon as they 
began to feel that they should not be able 
o gratify the public taste by the engage- 
pent of excellent performers, and at the 
ame time pay the interest of their capital 
f they persisted in building the little 
mug commodious thing which they af- 
ected at present to have in contemplation? 
tdid not appear to him that there was 
ny predilection on the part of the public 
orsmall theatres. Some time ago, pre- 
ely the same company, under precisely 
he same circumstances, played precisely 
he same pieces in immediate succession 
tthe Little ‘Theatre and at the Great 
heatre in the Haymarket. While they 
erformed at the Little Theatre, where 
very movement of the mascles and every 
motion of the soul were visible, and every 
nder-tone was audible from all parts of 
he house, their representations were thiniy 
Mended. But the moment they crossed 
pe way to the Great Theatre, that large 
Ouse was crowded beyond all anticipation. 

good deal had once been said about 
reducing quadrupeds on the theatre. 
sthough they had been now discharged, 
tit should be remembered, that at the 
pihe time, and at the same theatre, Shake- 
peare’s best plays were inimitably per- 
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formed ; and whatever might be said of 
spectacles, and devices of this sort to fill 
a house, yet he mustalso say that the fill- 
ing of the houses was necessary, in order 
to afford liberal salaries to the first rate 
performers, and that therefore an attractive 
spectacle gave the means of encouraging 
good actors. He would not allow that the 
stage was in a degraded state ; and if the 
House thought that there was now suffi- 
cient accommodation for the play-going 
part of the inhabitants of the metropolis, 
he thought that they would not readily 
adopt a Bill which would most materially 
affect the interests of hundreds and thou- 


“sands of persons connected with the pre- 


sent establishments. He hoped the House 
would not allow the Bill to be read a se- 
cond time, but if they did, he must pre- 
sent petitions against it, in which the pe- 
titioners prayed to be heard by counsel 
against the Bill. He should also then 
move for those documents which had 
been before the privy council on this sub- 
ject. 

Lord Ossulston made a few observations 
in reply, in a low tone of voice. 

Mr. Whitbread in answer said, that if an 
man could point out to him where nao § 
lence was to be obtained for money, he 
would venture to say, that no ill-judged 
parsimony would prevent the trustees for 
Drury-lane from obtaining it. 

The gallery was then cleared for .a di- - 
vision, but the House did not divide, in 
consequence of lord Ossulston having (as 
we undérstand) consented that the Bill 
should be read a second time that day six 
menths, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 29. 

PETITIONS RESPECTING THE CoTTON 
Trabe.} A Petition of severai merchants, 
manufacturers, cotton spinners, and calico 
printers, in the city and vicinity of Glas- 


gow, was presented and read; 
forth, 

« That, by the Act 49 Geo. 3, c. 98, 
for repealing the several duties of customs 
chargeable in Great Britain, and for grant- 
ing other duties in lieu thereof, a duty — 
was imposed. upon cotton wool equal to 
two-pence per pound weight, if imported 
into this. country in a British built ship, 
and three-pence per pound weight if im- 
ported in a ship not British built; and 
that, for a considerable ‘period, the cotton 
trade of this country been ina state 
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greatly depressed and declining, the 


- losses to those engaged in it, both upon 


their stock and by bad debts, and the 
privations of the operatives, from the de- 
pression of their wages, have been unpre- 
cedently great, as a consequence ; and, in 

this, the fall in the value of fixed 
stock has been enormous, and a very con- 
siderable proportion of it is wholly aban- 
doned ; and it appears to the petitioners, 
that the existing tax has contributed, along 
with other causes, to produce this effect, 
and that numerous manufactures of cotton 
have of late been established in many of 
the United States of America, and the na- 
tural influence of the present state of war 
is to increase these establishments, the tax 
complained of must operate as an addi- 
tional premium, not only by raising the 
price of the raw material here, but by 
lowering it to the manufacturers of Ame- 
rica, Germany, Russia, and Turkey ; and, 
if the cotton wool of America is thereby 
excluded from the British market, she is 
rendered less able, and, although this 
were not the case, she will refuse to pur- 


_ chase our manufactured fabrics; and that, 


in the cheapness and superiority of the 
raw material, in the saving of freight, and 
other charges, in the command of power 


which the rivers every where afford, in | 


the extent and increasing demand in thé 
American market, in being less likely to 
be involved in European - politics and 
wars, and other circumstances connected 
with his situation, the American manufac- 
turer possesses highly important natural 
advantages, of which it is impossible to 
deprive him; industry and skjll have 
never been long wanting, where such 
premiums have been furnished, -to call 
forth and reward them; the skill of our 
own mechanics was the creation of a few 
years, many of these have already emi- 
grated to the United States, and the in- 
crease of the manufactures of America is 
in perpetual operation to promote their 


natural tendency to emigrate; not only 


is the rapidly increasing population of 


_ America likely soon to deprive this coun- 


try, in a great measure, of the advantage 
arising from cheaper workmen, but there 
is no description of manufacture in which, 
in proportion to its extent, so few hands 
are employed ; in spinning, weaving, ca- 
lico-printing, and ornamenting, human 
labour is now greatly superseded by me- 
chanical skill, and every day,. by the in- 
troduction of new machines, the demand 


for labourers, and the advantage arising 


from possessipg them in abundanee, ig, 
mjnished ; and that the Sea Island guj 
of America forms the staple of the mujy 
manufacture of Glasgow and that payg 
the empire; it is impossible for the my 
nofacturer to make the same perfect §, 
bric without it, or for our colonies tom 

ply him with wool of equal quality: ¢ 
this wool there is but a small quantiyy 
present in Britain, as it is necessary toi 
manufacturer of the fine description gf 
piece goods, it must be purchased at why 
ever price, so that the proposed tax, ing 
far as it bears upon this description ¢ 
wool, must be paid by the British may 
facturer and consumer ; and that the pels 
tioners are far from complaining of ay 
peculiar encouragements which the legg 
lature may, in its wisdom, see meet 
give to the linen manufactures of the com 
try ; they do not complain of the bow 
ties being continued to them, of which 
branch of the cotton trade has lately beg 
deprived ; they cannot, however, forbeg 
stating, that, although the continen 
markets were now opened, the petition 
would, in a great measure, be excluddl 
from a fair competition not only byt 
British and Irish linens thus suppotte 
and by the piece goods of the East India 
but by the foreign manufactures of m 
lins and linens, which come into markt 


in most cases free of tax, or taxed toi 


much smaller extent; nor has any perm 
nent advantage at all equivalent results 
from the tax to the British colonial plant 
and ship owner ; the former, can hard 
be expected to make any material alte 


tion upon the system of his cotton planiigmpo! 


tions upon the faith of a tax which m 
be speedily repealed ; and with regard! 
the latter, the discrepancy between tm 
amount of the tax to neutrals and Bri 
ships has been found, by experience, 
be more than counterbalanced by the # 
ditional freight and charges, the circuit 
voyage, and the transhipment of i 
goods, and other charges necessarily 


tendant upon importation in British shigggimp 


‘and whatever affects our manufactult 
will ultimately injure our ships, colonia 
and commerce ; and that, ba the whe 
the petitioners entreat the House to allt 
them to state, that the cotton trade, ef 
cially in its present state, cannot, witht 
manifest danger to its existence, be ® 
verted into a means of political annoya™ 
to America; and they are hopeful # 
the legislature will not continue 1 | 
that to hazard which is not only 8 
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wrtant to the country, but upon which so 
any thousands depend for their em- 
Joyment and daily subsistence; and 
raving the House to relieve the cotton 
ade from its present situation of diffi- 
ylty, by the repeal of the existing tax 
pon cotton wool, or by allowing such 
rawback upon yarns and manufactured 
nods, on exportation, as will enable the 
pritish manufacturer to compete with the 
manufacturers of other nations in foreign 
markets.” 


A Petition of several planters, mer- 
hants, and others resident in the city of 
lasgow, interested in the trade and pros- 
perity of the British West India colonies, 
yas also presented and read; setting 
orth, 

«That, by the Act of the 43d of his 
resent Majesty, the importation of cer- 
ain articles is permitted into the United 
Kingdom, direct in neutral ships, from the 
ountries of our enemies, a system which 
he petitioners humbly conceive tg be 
ighly injurious to the commercial in- 
erests of the empire; and that, among 
he evils attendant on allowing our ene- 
mies to relieve themselves of their surplus 
productions in the markets of this king- 
lom, it is not the least that those of friend] 
ountries are thereby precluded from ad- 
rantages which otherwise they would 
enjoy, and that the produce of the British 
dlonies is rendere unprofitable to our 
planters, merchants, and ship owners, to 
A most injurious degree; to exemplify 
his remark, the petitioners beg leave to 
point out the article of cotton wool, of 
hich abundant quantities, of every re- 
quisite description, may be procured from 
the British West India colonies, South 
America, aud the East Indies, for it is a 
well known fact that some years ago a 
quality of cotton superior to any Sea Island 
Georgia was raised in the island of Toba- 
g0, from Bourbon seed ; were our planters, 


Mierefore, sufficiently protected against 


mportations from the American states, 


there is no deubt that not only the island 
of Tobago, but almost every other British 


colony in the West Indies, would produce 
cotton of the very finest description ; and 


hat importations from the countries of our: 


fnemies not only prove highly injurious 
! our own planters, and those of friendly 


@iates, but also, in a great degree, deprive 


British shipping of a profitable employ- 
ment, to this country the pro- 
uce of South America, and our manufac- 
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turers of the benefit of the vent for those 
goods with which the payment would be 
made in return ; and that, in every point 
of view, therefore, when the produce of 
our own colonies is exposed to many 
heavy additional expences, arising out of a 
state of war, it becomes a wise and highly 
expedient measure to prohibit the import- 
ation of all articles the growth and pro- 
duce of the United States of America, 
which 30 materially interfere with the 
vital interests of our own colonies, and 
with the general interests of the empire ; 
and that, towards accomplishing this salu- 
tary system, the petitioners see with ach 
satisfaction the measures lately adopted 
by his Majesty’s ministers in the blockade 
of the southern ports of the American 
states ; but as cotton wool, and the other 
productions of these countries, may still 
find their way into this kingdom, the peti- 
tioners pray, that the aforesaid Act of the 
43d of the King may be repealed, and 
farther, that all articles the growth and 
produce of the American states may be 
prohibited from being imported into this 
kingdom during the war.” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

* Mr. Baring wished to know from the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, whether it was his intention to cone 
tinue the tax upon cotton? From the un- 
certainty which prevailed on the subject, 
he said, that much jobbing, and injurious 
speculation prevailed at present. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was une 
able to answer directly ; but said, that he 
would give the information required with 
as little delay as possible. The tax was 
now of less importance than formerly, on 
account of our blockade of some of the 
American ports. 


Bit TO AMEND THE ACTS RESPECTING 
THE AssizB oF Breap.} Mr. Frankland 
Lewis moved for leaye to bring ina Bill 
for. the better regulating the assize of 
bread. Although he was at first unwilling 
to interfere with so delicate a matter as 
the trade in provisions, thinking it would 
be right to leave it, like every other, to 
regulate itself by the standard of the de- 
mand and the supply ; still he found, on 
anearer inspection of the business, that 
the general rules which apply to other 
trades, did not apply exactly in the 
same manner and extent to this. He 
thought it would be dangerous, in. times 
of scarcity, to leave the whole responsi- 
bility on i. bakers: it would be safer to 

(4B 
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lay it on the magistrates, who had power 
in their hands for the execution of the 
laws, and for their own protection. The 
law which now prevailed throughout the 
country on this subject was passed in 1758, 
and wanted amendment. There was a 
separate law, passed in 1797, for thecity of 
London, and for ten milesround, which was 
a considerable improvement on the laws 
of 1758. The Bill which he intended to 
bring in, was to amend two Acts of the 
3ist George 2, and of the 13th of George 
$, on this subject. He then moved, 


«That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to alter and amend the said Acts, so far 
as relates to the price and assize of bread 
to be sold out of the city of London, and 
the liberties thereof, and beyond the 
weekly bills of mortality, and ten miles 
Leave was ac- 


of the Royal Exchange.’ 
cordingly given. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 30. 

Roman Catsoric Revier Mr- 
Grattan presented his Bill “ to provide 
for the removal of the Civil and Military 
Disqualifications, under which his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects now la- 
bour.” The title of the Bill being read, 
the right hon. gentleman moved, that the 
Bill be read a first time, and printed : 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. Canning said, that there was no- 
thing in the Bill to which he did not cor- 
dially agree. At the same time, there 
were other provisions not in it which he 
was desirous to introduce, not indeed con- 
flicting with it, but carrying its spirit and 
principle still farther. It was desirable 
that the House should be apprised, before 
the discussion took place, of the nature of 
the additional clauses he meant to bring 
forward ; and as he believed it would not 
be quite irregular, though perhaps some- 


_ what unusual, he wished, if it were the. 
,pleasure of the House, that these clauses 


one be printed, and circulated with the 
ill. 

Sir J. C..Hippisley earnestly wished, that 
@ committee having been appointed, they 
should immediately go into an enquiry on 
the Catholic Question, and a Report be 
printed, that the public feelings might be 
no longer lacerated with the ‘different 
opinions of high authorities, this right 
reverend prelate stating one thing, and 
that right reverend prelate quite the con- 
trary. There was not a Bill, so much as 


for opening a street, or erecting a jy, 
pike, but there was a report Upon j 
which was printed, and sent forth tO th 
public at a great expence. He yielj 
in ardour to no man, not even to the righ 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Grattan) on iy 
subject of Catholic Emancipation, righj 
understood, and rightly guarded ; by 
would say, that as to the simple repel 
the existing disabilities, simple woul) 
the vote of that House in agreeing to i, 

Mr. Grattan having moved a call ofiy 
House on the 11th of May, for the seca) 
reading of the Bill, phe: 

Lord Castlereagh suggested whether} 
would not be better to have the Hoy 
called over one day, and the Bill real; 
second time on the next, as the cally 
over the names of the members gener 
occupied two or three hours. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought that his tigi 
hon. friend’s motion might stand a 
originally proposed it, without any incu 
venience, since if the House were as {ij 
as he desired, he would very probably 
not insist on having the House called ove, 

Sir J. C. Hippisley said, that he hops 
to lay before the Committee such docy 
ments as would compel the majority: 
the members to postpone the measure,# 
least for the present session. 

Sir C. Pole wished the right hon, men 
ber could be prevailed upon so to fram 
his Bill as not to affect the navy durigg 
the continuance of the war. 

- Mr. D. Browne was of opinion, that’ 
there was any part of our establishment, 
to which the Bill applied more im 
mediately than to another, the navy 1 
precisely that part. 

Mr. H. Addington stated, that those wh 
had voted for committing the Bill hadm 
therefore pledged themselves to supp 
the principle. He had not, howevé 
voted for the Committee, and he shou 
certainly oppose the principle of the Bi 

Mr. Grattan said, that the House,) 
passing the Resolutions which were tht 
foundation of the Bill, had sanctioned 
principle. (Hear! hear!) 

The original question was then puta 
carried, that the Bill be read a seco 
time on the 11th of May. 


Copy or THE Roman 
Bit, as IN BY Mr. 


The following is a. copy of the Bill 


brought in by Mr. Grattan : 


A Brut to provide for the Removal of t 
Civil and Military Disqualificatomg, 
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under which his Majesty’s. Roman 
Catholic subjects now labour. 


Wuereas the Protestant succession to 
he crown is, by the Act for the further 
Limitation of the Crown, and the better se- 
curing the Liberties of the People, esta- 
blished permanently and inviolably : 

And whereas the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of England and Ireland, and the 
doctrine, discipline and government there- 
of, and likewise the Protestant Church of 
Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline and 
government thereof, are established per- 
manently and inviolably : 

And whereas it would tend to promote 
the interest of the same, and strengthen 
our free constitution, of which they are 
an essential part, if the civil and military 
disqualifications, under which his Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects now la- 
bour, were removed : 

And whereas, after due consideration 
of the Petitions of the said Roman Catho- 
lics, it appears highly advisable to com- 
municate to them the blessings of our 
free form of government ; and, with a view 
to put an end to all religious jealousies 
between his Majesty’s subjects, and to 
bury in oblivion all animosities between 
Great Britain and Ireland, so that the 
inhabitants of the respective countries may 
be bound together, in all times to come, 
by the same privileges, and the same in- 
terest, in defence of their common liber- 
ties and government, against all the ene- 
mies of the British empire ; 


May it please your Majesty, 

That it may be enacted ; and be it en- 
acted, by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons, in this present parliament as- 


sembled, and by the authority of the 
same, That, from and after the 

it shall and may be lawful for 
persons professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, to sit and vote in either House 
of Parliament, being in all other respects 
duly qualified so to sit and vote, upon 
making, taking and subscribing, the fol- 
lowing Declaration and Oath, instead of 
the Oaths of Allegiance, Abjuration and 
Supremacy, and instead of making and 
subscribing the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation, and the Declaration against 
the Invocation of Saints, now by law re- 
quired ; 


‘I, A. B. do hereby declare, That I do 


Profess the Roman Catholic religion ; 
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‘and I do sincerely promise and swear 
‘ that I will be faithful and bear true alle- 
‘giance to his Majesty king George the 
* 3rd, and him will defend, to the utmost 
‘of my power, against all conspiracies 
‘and attempts whatever, that shall be 
‘ made against his person, crown or dig- 
‘nity ; and I will do my utmost endea- 
‘ vour to disclose and make known to his 
‘ Majesty, his heirs and successors, all 
‘treasons and traitorous conspiracies, 
‘which may be formed against him or 
‘them; and I do faithfully promise to 
‘ maintain, support and defend, to the ut- 
‘ most of my power, the succession of the 
‘crown, which succession, by an Act 
* intituled, ‘ An Act for the further Limi- 
‘tation of the Crown, and the better se- 
‘ curing the Rights and Liberties of the 
‘Subject, is and stands limited to the 
‘ princess Sophia, electress and duchess 
‘dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of 
‘her body, being Protestants ;’ hereby 
‘ utterly renouncing and abjuring any obe- 
‘ dience or allegiance unto any other per- 
‘son, claiming or pretending a right to 
‘the crown of this realm: I do declare, 
‘that I do not believe that the Pope ot 
‘ Rome, or any other foreign prince, pre- 
‘ late, state or potentate, hath or ought to 
‘ have any temporal or civil jurisdiction, 
‘ power, superiority or pre-eminence, di- 
‘ rectly or indirectly, within this realm ; 
‘I do further declare, that it is not an ar- 
‘ ticle of my faith, and that I da renounce, 
‘ reject and abjure the opinion, that princes 
* excommunicated by the Pope or Council, 
‘or by the Pope and Council, or by any 
‘ authority of the see of Rome, or by any 
‘ authority whatsoever, may be deposed or 
‘ murdered by their subjects, or any per- 
* son whatsoever: I do swear, that F will 
‘ defend to the utmost of my power, the 
‘settlement and arrangement of property 
‘ within this realm, as established by the 
‘Jaws: Ido swear, that I do abjure, con- 
‘demn and detest, as unchristian and im- 
‘ pious, the principle, that it is lawful to 
‘destroy or any ways injure any person 
‘ whatsoever, for or under the pretence of 
‘such person being an heretic ; I do de- 
* clare solemnly before God, that I believe 
¢ that no act, in itself unjust or immoral, 
‘can ever be justified or excused by or 
* under the pretence or colour, that it was 
‘ done, either for the good of the church, 
‘or in obedience to any ecclesiastical 
‘ power whatsoever: I also declare, that 
¢ it is not an article of the Roman Catholic 
‘faith, neither am I thereby required to 
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« believe or profess, that the Pope is in- 
‘fallible; or that I am bound to obe 

‘any order, in its own nature immoral, 
‘though the Pope or any ecclesiastical 
* power should issue or direct such order ; 
_ © but, onthe contrary, I hold that it would 
‘be sinful in me, to pay any respect or 
* obedience thereto: I further declare, 
« that I do not believe, that any sin what- 
*soever committed by me, can be for- 
' € given, at the mere will of any pope or 
‘ of any priest, or any person or persons 
« whatsoever ; but that sincere sorrow for 
« past sins, a firm and sincere resolution to 
* avoid future guilt, and to atone to God, 
* are previous and indispensable requisites 
* to establish a well-founded expectation 
‘of forgiveness; and that any person, 
“who receives absolution without these 
‘ previous requisites, so far from obtain- 
‘ing thereby any remission of his sins, 
* incurs the additional guilt of violating a 
« sacrament ; I do reject and detest, as an 
‘ unchristian and impious principle, that 
‘faith is not to be kept with heretics or 
‘infidels: I do hereby disclaim, disavow 
‘and solemnly abjure any intention to 
‘subvert the present Church establish- 
«ment, for the purpose of substituting a 
«Roman Catholic establishment in its 
* stead: I do solemnly swear, that I will 
“not use any privilege, power, or in- 
* fluence, which I do now or may here- 
* after possess, to overthrow or disturb the 
* present Church establishments of the 
* United Kingdom ; and that I never will, 
‘ by any conspiracy, contrivance, or de- 
* vice. whatsoever, abet others in any at- 
‘ tempt to overthrow or disturb the same ; 
* and that I will make known to his Ma- 
¢jesty, his heirs and successors, all at- 
* tempts, plots, or congpiracies, whether 
* at home or abroad; which shall come to 
‘my knowledge, for effecting either of 
‘ these purposes: I do solemnly, in the 
* presence of God, profess, testify and de- 
* clare, that I do swear this Oath and 
* make this Declaration, and every part 
‘ thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense 
* of the words, without any evasion, equi- 
* vocation or mental reservation whatever ; 
‘and without any dispensation already 
* granted by the Pepe, or any authority 
« of the see of Rome, or any person what- 
‘ever; and without thinking that I am 
* or can be acquitted before God or man, 
¢ or absolved of this Declaration, or any 
¢ part thereof, although the Pope, or any 
‘other person or authority whatsoever, 


¢ shall dispense with or anaul the same, or 


“elections of members to serve in 


| 


‘declare that it was null and void fig 
‘ the beginning. So help me Gm’ 
And be it further enacted, that it dal 
and may be Jawful for persons profey 
the Roman Catholic religion, to vote 
te 
ment, being in all other respects dyad 
lified so to do, upon making taking af 
subscribing, either in manner by this Ay 
directed, or at the time and place of tg, 
dering their votes, before the retuni 
officer or officers presiding at such ely, 
tions (who is and are hereby authorial 


also, upon taking such other oath or oul 
as may now be lawfully tendered, to ay 
person or persons offering to vote at sui 
elections. 

And be it further enacted, that it shal 
be lawful for persons professing the le 
man Catholic religion, to hold exersit 
and enjoy all civil and military offices « 
places of trust or profit, under his My 
jesty, his heirs or except 
hereinafter excepted ; upon making ta 
ing and subscribing the aforesaid Declan 
tion and Oath, instead of the Oaths ant 
Declaration against Transubstantiatios, 
and the Declaration against the Invoce 
tion of Saints, now by law required; aul 
upon taking also such oath or oaths as am 
now by law required to be taken, by ay 
person or persons, on his or their admiy 
sion into any such office or place of trut 
or profit respectively ; and without taking 
the Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, 
cording to the usage of the church d 
England: Provided always, that nothing 
herein contained shall extend or be com 
strued to extend, to enable any perso, 
being a Roman Catholic, to hold and et 
joy the office of Lord High Chancellor 
Lord Keeper or Lord Commissioner of tht 
Great Seal of Great Britain, or of Lad 
Lieutenant, or Lord Deputy, or other chiel 
governor or governors of Ireland. _ 

And be it further enacted, that it shall 
and may be lawful for any person, pit 
fessing the Roman Catholic religion, 
a member of any lay body corporate, 4 
to hold any civil place of trust 
profit therein, upén making taking 
subscribing the Declaration and 
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1113] 
aforesaid, instead of the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance, Abjuration or Supremacy, and in- 
stead of the Declaration against ‘Transub- 
santiation and the Declaration against the 
Invocation of Saints, now by law re- 
quired; and upon taking also, such other 
oath or oaths as may now by law be re- 
quired to be taken, by any person or per- 
sons becoming a member or members of 


such lay body corporate, or being admit- | 


ted to hold any office or place of trust or 
profit within the same ; and without tak- 
ing the Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, 
according to the usage of the chutch of 
England: Provided always, that nothing 
in this Act contained shall extend or be 
construed to extend, to dispense with, re- 
peal or alter any of the laws now in force, 
for establishing the uniformity of public 
prayers or administration of sacraments, 
in the united episcopal church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, or to enable any person 
or persons, otherwise than as they are now 
by law enabled, to hold enjoy or exercise 
any office, benefice, place or dignity, of 
in or belonging to the said united church 
of England and Ireland, or the church of 
Scotland; or any place or office whatever, 
of or belonging to any of the ecclesias- 
tical courts of judicature of this realm; or 
of any court of appeal from, or review of 
the sentences of such court or courts ; or 
of or belonging to any cathedral, or to 
any collegiate or ecclesiastical establish- 
ment or foundation within the same; or 
any office or place of or belonging to any 
of the universities of this realm ; or any 
office or place of provost, master, head or 
fellow, tutor, scholar, student or exhibi- 
tioner, or by whatever other name the 
same may be called, of or in any of the 
said universities, upon the establishment 
or foundation of the same; or of or be- 
longing to the colleges of Eton, Westmin- 
sier, or Winchester; or any college or 
school of royal or ecclesiastical foundation 
within this realm: Provided also, that no- 
thing herein contained shall extend or be 
construed to extend, to enable any person, 
professing the Roman Catholic religion, 
fo exercise any right of presentation to 
any ecclesiastical benefice whatsoever; and 
that in every case, in which a right of 
presentation is or shall be vested in a per- 
son professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, the same shall be and continue to be 
exercised in the same manners and in no 
other, than is now by law required ; save 
and except where such right of presenta- 
tion shall belong to any offiee in the gift 


as brought in by Mr. Grattan. 
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or appointment of his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors; in which case, if such 
office shall be held by a person professing 
the Roman Catholic religion, it shall an 

may ‘be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs 
and successers to appoint, by commis- 
sion under the great seal, such member or 
members of the privy council, being a 
Protestant or Protestants, as he or they 
shall think fit, to be a commissioner or 
commissioners, for exercising such right 
of presentation, whilst such office shall be 
held by a person professing the Roman 
Catholic religion. 

Provided alse, and be it further enact- 
ed, that it shall not be lawfal for any per- 
son, professing the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, directly or indirectly, to advise the 
crown in the appointment or disposal of 
any office or preferment, lay or écclesias- 
tical, in the united Protestant episcopal 
church of England and Ireland, or of the 
church of Scotland ; and that, if any such 
person shall presume to advise his Majesty ; 
his heirs or successors, touching or con- 
cerning any such appointment or disposal, 
he'shall, being thereof convicted by due 
course of law, be deemed guilty of 

and 
disabled from holding any office, civil or 
military, under the crown. 

And be it further enacted, that every 
person, now exercising, or who shall here- 
after exercise any of the spiritual duties 
or functions, usually exercised by persons 
in holy orders, professing the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, shall within calendar 
months from the passing of this Act, or 
within after 
entering into holy orders, and before he 
shall exercise any of the spiritual duties or 
functions aforesaid, take make and sub- 
scribe the Oath and Declaration in this 
Act contained, and also the Oath follow- 
ing : 

v1 A. B. do swear, that I will never 
* concur in, or consent to the appointment 
‘or consecration of any Roman Catholic 
‘bishop, or vicar apostolic, in the United 
* Kingdom, but such as I shall conscien- 
‘tiously deem to be of unimpeachable 
‘loyalty and peaceable conduct: and I 
‘ do swear, that I have not, and will not 
‘have any correspondence or com- 
‘munication with the Pope or See of 
‘Rome, or with any court or tribunal — 
‘ established or to be established by the 
« Pope or See of Rome, or by the au- 
‘thority of the same, or with any per- 


son or persons authorized or pretending 
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* to be authorized by the Pope or See of 
« Rome, tending directly or indirectly to 
‘ overthrow or disturb the Protestant go- 
‘vernment, or the Protestant church of 
¢ Great Britain and Ireland, or the church 
‘of Scotland, as by law establised ; and 
¢ that I will not correspond or communi- 
* cate with the Pope or See of Rome, or 
‘ with. any tribunal established or to be 
« established by the Pope or See of Rome, 
* or by the authority of the same, or with 
« any person or persons authorized or pre- 
* tending to be authorized by the Pope or 
* See of Rome, on any matter or thing not 
purely ecclesiastical.’ 

And be it enacted, that every person 
who shall presume to exercise such duties 
or functions, without taking and making 
such Oaths and Declarations, in manner 
herein prescribed and directed, being 
thereof convicted by due course of law, 
shall be deemed guilty of 

And be it further enacted,.that the said 


Oath and Declaration by this Act ap- 


pointed to be taken and made, instead of 
any other oath or oaths, declaration or 
declarations, now by law required to be 
made or taken by persons professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, shall and ma 

be made and taken in any of his Majesty’s 
courts of Chancery, King’s-bench, Com- 
mon Pleas or Exchequer, at Westminster 
or Dublin, or in any courts of general 


quarter sessions in Great Britain or. Ire-- 


land ; and shall be subscribed by the per- 
son taking and making the same, with his 
name at length, if such person can write, 
or with his mark, the name being written 
by the officer, where such person cannot 
‘write ; such person or such officer, as the 
case may be, adding the title, addition and 
place of abode of such person; and shall 


‘remain of record in such court; and the 


proper officer of such court respectively, 
with whom the custody of such record 
shall remain, shall make subscribe and 
deliver a certificate of such oath and de- 
claration having been duly made taken 
and subscribed, to the person, who shall 
have so made taken and subscribed the 


same, if the same shall be demanded, im- ‘ 
‘mediately ; for which certificate, there 


shall be paid no greater fee or reward 


‘than and such cer- 
-tificate, upon proof of the certifier’s hand, 


and that he acted as such officer as afore- 
said, shall be sufficient evidence of such 
person’s having duly made taken and sub- 
scribed such Declaration and Oaths. 

And be it further enacted, that from and 


Roman Catholic Relief Bill. [1g 


after the 
no person born out of the United Kingdon 
of Great Britain and Ireland, or the dog). 
nions thereunto belonging, except such y 
are born of British or Irish parents, shal 
be capable of exercising any episcom| 
duties or functions, within the . Unite 
Kingdom, or any part thereof; and if a 
such person shall presume to exercise such 
duties or functions, within the Unite 
Kingdom, or any part thereof, he, being 
thereof convicted. by due course of lay, 
shall be deemed guilty of 
and shall be liable to be sent out of the 
kingdom ; and for that purpose it shally 
lawful for any one of his Majesty’s pring. 
pal secretaries of state, or the lord lieute 
nant, or chief governor, or chief gover. 
nors of Ireland, or his or their chief secre 
tary, by warrant under his hand and sal, 
directed to such person or persons as be 
shall think fit, to order such person, » 
having been convicted as aforesaid, tobs 
conducted and conveyed out of the king 
dom. 

And be it further enacted, that from ani 
after the 
no person in holy orders, professing th 
Roinan Catholic religion, shall be capable 
of exercising any episcopal duty or fan 
tion, within the United Kingdom, unles 
he shall have been resident within the 
same for years next pit 
ceding his first exercising such episcopd 
duty or function ; and that, if any perso 
shall presume to exercise the same, 0 
having been so resident, he being there 
convicted by due course of law, shall le 
deemed guilty of 
and shal] be liable to be sent out of tle 
kingdom in manner aforesaid : Providel 
always, that nothing herein contained shil 
extend or be construed to extend to sutt 
persons as aforesaid, who shall, before th 

have bee 


in the exercise of such episcopal duty’ 
function. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, May 3. 

In a Writ of Error, from the Exchequ! 
Chamber, « Hearn v. Cole, Clerk,” Mim 
Edward Lawes was heard for the paint 
and Mr. Abbott for the defendant in eritt 
—Judgment affirmed with 1101. costs. 
the course of remarking upon this cause, 

The Lord Chancellor observed, upon™ 
bringing of Appeals and Writs of Bmw 
merely for delay, and expressed an ani! 
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that it might not be understood, that the 
im Me House in ordering the new regulation for 
Ii. hearing causes at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ba fe ing, three days a week, in the order they 
bill MMP stood in the paper, would not, also, ac- 
opal HP cording to their ancient custom, take any 
ited MP cause out of its turn, where it appeared 
ay He tobe brought up to the House, merely for 
such He delay. Were they not to do this, the new 
ited A regulation, instead of “being a benefit, 
eilg Me would be a great evil, inasmuch as it 
lay, Me would encourage persons, merely for the 
purpose of delay, to bring tlieir appeals 
f the Me and writs of error. He, therefore, wished 
Il be HP it to be distinctly understood, that parties, 
inc A in appeals and writs of error, must be ai- 
cults MN ways ready to appear at the bar ; and that 
ove: Me the absence of a counsel who had signed 
ect Me errors, would not be deemed a sufficient 
sea, Me excuse for not having other counsel to at- 
as be tend. 
0, 89 Petitions for facilitating the introduc- 
tobe MM tion of Christian knowledge into India, 
king HB were presented by the earl of Coventry, 
from Worcester; the earl of Liverpool, 
nail M from Glasgow and Margate; the marquis 
of Buckingham, from Aylesbury; lord 
g the Mi Gambier, from the Church Missionary So- 
jpable ME ciety, Haddington, and Preston Kirk ; earl 
fune+ Spencer, from the county of Northampton, 
unles i and a number of Baptists in Northamp- 
n Wei tonshire; the marquis of Lansdowne, from 
+ pit Calne and Ramsey; the earl of Cardigan, 
scopd from Wycomb; and Lord Bo- 
ringdon from Plymouth.— Ordered to 
¢, DME lie on the table; as also, a Petition pre- 
here sented by the earl of Caledon, from the 
rall be Protestants of the county of Tyrone, pray- 
ing for securities against foreign influence 
of . inadmitting the Claims of the Catholics. 
ovide 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 3. 

PetiTion RESPECTING THE CoTTON 
TraDE, FROM PERSONS IN THE PrivaTE 
East Inp1a Trave.] A Petition of seve- 
nl merchants of London, agents for per- 
sons in the East Indies, engaged in the pri- 
vate East India trade, was presented and 
tead ; setting forth, 

“That various parts of the British ter- 
tories in India are peculiarly adapted for 
the cultivation of cotton wool, which, 
wder suitable-encouragement for the con- 
Yeyance thereof to this country, is capa- 


sequel 
Mr 
nerrdh 
sts. 


ause, ble of affording a constant supply to the 
pon HH Dritish manufacturers at the cheapest rate ; 
and that, for several years past, cotton 
"ol has actually formed a considerable 
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article of import from British India both 
on account of the East India Company 
and private merchants, by which the re- 


sources of those territories have been im-_ 


proved, the shipping and navigation of 
Great Britain have been extended, and the 
demands of the manufactories for so es- 
sential a raw material have been secured 
at periods when the supply from other 
countries has been interrupted or with- 
held: and that, when the government of 
the United States of America began that 
system of aggression and unjust policy to- 
wards Great Britain, which has at length 
terminated in unprovoked war, the pe- 


titioners and their constituents were induc- 


ed, by the direct encouragement of his 
Majesty’s government, as well as by their 
own anticipation of the necessary result of 


those hostile measures which the Ameri- ~ 


can government had long pursued, to exert 
their endeavours to procure a larger im- 
portation of cotton wool from British 
India, in order, as much as possible, to 
render this country independent of the 
policy of a foreign enemy for an article 
so important to our manufactories; and 
that under those circumstances, the quan- 
tity of cotton imported from India, from 
the period of the American embargo, has 
amounted to 46,185,476 pounds weight, 
whereof 25,822,216 pounds have been 
consumed by our manvfacturers, and the 
remainder, being 20,363,260 pounds is 
now in the Company’s warehouses; and 
that the policy of the American govern- 
ment, during the period of real hostility 
which preceded the declaration of open 
war, was directed rather against the intro- 
duction of the produce and manufactures 


of Great Britain into the United States, 


than to prevent-the export of articles such 
as cotton wool, the cultivation of which is 
essential to their own agriculture; hence, 
at a time when British manufactures were 
rigorously and effectually excluded from 
the United States, very large supplies of 
American cotton found their way to ‘this 
country, by which the Americans were 
enabled to inflict upon Great Britain 


all the inconveniences of that commercial * 


warfare from which they themselves were 
in a great measure exempted ; this state 
of things necessarily caused a great drain 
of specie at a time when it was particular- 
ly required for military as well as com- 


mercial purposes ; the injurious operation ~ 
of these. causes was clearly demonstrated. . 


by the state of the exchange between the 
two countries for some time prior to the 
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declaration of war, and might have been 
prevented by a seasonable retaliation of 
that policy on which the American Non- 
intercourse Act was founded ; and that the 
‘consequence of the indulgence permitted 
to the Americans was that the British 
market was glutted with a supply of cotton 
s well from the United States as from the 
Brazils, the West Indies, and the British 
territories in India; and that the surplus 
quantity of Surat cotton, which was in 
d on the 28th of February last, amount- 

ed to 66,119 bales, weighing about 20 mil- 
lions of pounds over and above a large 
uantity of West India and Brazil cotton; 
this superabundance of supply which de- 
pressed the market below the price which 
could: yield a fair return to the grower, 
was occasioned also by the accumulation 
which had taken place in the United States 
fom the impediments of the Embargo and 
Non-intercourse Acts, and which therefore 
was sent 
market at any price to prevent that total 
loss which would otherwise have been 
experienced; the effect of this glut of pro- 
duce, proceeding from such causes, natu- 
rally was, that the petitioners and other 
holders of cotton, who would have been 
able to sustain the competition of Ameri- 
can cotton brought to market at the price 
which in ordinary times the grower could 
have afforded to accept, had no opportu- 
nity of selling their commodity but at a 
most ruinous loss; and that the petitioners 
had entertained the reasonable expecta- 
tion that the policy of encouraging the 
agriculture and resources of the United 
States, at a time when they were co-ope- 
rating with our implacable enemy for the 
downfall of the commerce and prosperity 
of Great Britain, would have terminated 
with the hopes of conciliation, which, till 
the declaration of war, on the pe 
America, might have been indulged ; and 
they flattered themselves that they would 
at length have been enabled to obtain for 


their cotton imported under the encou- 


ragement of his Majesty’s government, and 
for the purpose of rendering the British 
manufacturer independent of American 
supply, that adequate price in which they 
had been disappointed by the admission 
allowed to the produce of the United 
States; and that the petitioners were not 
deceived in their expectations, as, in con- 
sequence of the declaration of war, on 
the part of the United States, the demand 
for East India cotton daily increased, and 
they had the prospect of such a price as 

4 


by the American grower to a} 


part of 


would have afforded a fair return to 
grower and importer; and that this pry, 
pect has again been checked by the y, 
rival of a neutral vessel laden with cotig, 
from the United States, and the opinin 
entertained that a supply of cotton fry 
that country will continue to be receings 
during the war, under the provisions of 
the 43d Geo. 3, cap. 153; and that th 
are compelled, therefore, moy 
umbly to submit to the House the gr. 
vance and injury which must result 
them, and, in their apprehension, uli. 
mately to the whole country, should thi 
act of parliament, passed in circumstancy 
very different from the present, be alloy. 
ed to remain in force; and that the 
titioners are perfectly sensible of the in 
portance of obtaining a supply of cotig 
wool at a price that shall be consistey 
with the prosperity of the manufactur 
of which it is the raw material, and tha 
such supply ought not to be sacrificed, a. 
though incidentally our enemies might 
participate in the benefits of the measuns 
by which it is secured; but they hope 
satisfy the House that the interests of the 
British manufacturer may be effectually 
guarded without resorting to a system of 
policy which would relieve the Unite 
States from the chief pressure and incor 
venience of the war they have provoked; 
and that the petitioners need not remin 
the House that great quantities of coum 
are imported from the West Indies aul 
the Brazils, for which the manofactured 
article .constitutes the fund of paymei, 
so that the manofacturer enjoys the a 
vantage of extending the consumption d 
his manufacture by consuming ‘in retum 
the raw material of his customer, an a 
vantage totally lost in the present circum 
stances, if a preference is given to th 
produce of the United States; and th 
the importation of cotton from India ha 
rapidly increased under discouragemenl 
and difficulties from which it is likely# 
be relieved, and there can. be no dow 
that the quality of the article itself wil 
be improved, and adapted to the marke 
for which it is intended :. “the chief objet 
tion hitherto made by the consumer tot 
India cotton, arises not from any inlet 
rity in the cotton itself, but. from M™ 
manner in which it is gathered: 
jection is already in a. great degree 
viated, and will no doubt be entirely ® 
moved, insomuch that some of the coll 
lately imported from India has Dé 
found equal, if not superior, to the col 
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of the United States, while it has the 
peculiar recommendation of being better 
adapted to the manufacture of cloths in- 
teyded to be printed, as more easily takin 

the dye; and that another objection aaa 
against the East India. cotton is, that the 
staple is too short, and is not so easily 
worked by the machinery used in this 
country; the petitioners are, however, in- 
formed, and ready to prove, that by a 
slight alteration of the machinery, which 
ja various. instances has a!ready been 
adopted, and by an intermixture of Brazil 
cotton, this objection. is. entirely removed, 
and the India cotton can be as easily work- 
ed up as the best bowed Georgias, and, 
asgenerally happens too in such cases, the 
manufacturer accustomed to the article 
loses the prejudices he first entertained 
against it ; and that the faeilities which 
ue likely to be obtained for the transport 
of the India cotton, and the improvement 
of the cultivation in India, will enable. the: 
mporter to afford the article to the manu- 
facturer on terms more favourable than he 
can obtain it from. any other market; and! 
that, on the other hand, the unrestrained: 
admission of cotton from the United States 
would ultimately prove an essential injury 
tothe manufacturer himself, by driving the 
competition of the Brazil and India cotton 
wholly from the market, and leaving the 
wpply in the hands of the American 
grower without a rival; and that it is not 
to be expected that the petitioners or 
their constituents would continue to im- 


port cotton at positive loss, and the 


manufacturer would at last be, in a 
great degree, at the mercy of a foreign 
for the raw material, and 
compelled to pay to the American grower 
that exorbitant price which he unjustly 
apprehends he may be obliged to give to 
the growers in the British dominions, or 
the territories of our allies: it is not, there- 
fre, the interest of the manufacturers, 
even in that character, much less in that 
of members of the community at large, to 
encourage the industry and resources of 
the country with which we are engaged in 
ajust and unavoidable war ; and that inde- 
pendently of the interest. of the manufac- 
turers concerned in the use of cotton, which 
the petitioners humbly submit will be per- 
fectly secured, the interest. of the state, in 
# more enlarged view, will be consulted 
by the absolute prohibition of the impor- 
lation of cotton from the United States ; 


and that, by the encouragement of cotton 


ftom india, the capital. of British subjects, 


from Persons in the Prioate East India Trade. May 3, 1913. 


‘ 


or of nations under the protection of Great 
Britain, will be promoted, the shipping of 
thiscountry will be extended, the number 
of its seamen for peace or for war will be 
augmented, while its resources will be in- 
creased by the profits om every transaction 
by which the supply is brought to Great 
Britain; and that, on the other hand, if 
the cotton of the United States is encou- 
raged, the interests of British subjects are 
sacrificed, and the advantages thrown into 
the scale of our enemies, American agri- 
culture will be cherished, American capital 
will, under neutral disguise, be employed 
in the shipping and navigation that must 
be requred to carry on the neutral trade 
in American cotton, and the United States 
will feel little pressure from the war, 
whereas the exertion of that hostilit 


which they bave so long enforced against 
the manufactures of Great Britain can alone 
subject them to any serious inconvenience 
from war, or dispose them to thoughts of 
peace; and that the expectation of ob- 
taining a vent for the manufactures of this 
country in return for the raw materials 
they furnish. under neutral flags will not 
be realized, as it has so long been the sys~. 
tem of the American government to pre- 
vent the consumption of British goods, in 
which they have succeeded, though they 
_connived at or promoted the exportation 
_of their own produce; and that the ap- 
prehension of the Americans directi 

their exertions to the manufacture of their 
own cotton is not justified by any rational 
argument of probability; the capital, skill 
and machinery requisite for such under- 
takings have not yet been formed and com- 
bined. in the United States; and even ad- 
mitting that they bad begun todirect their 
attention to the manufacture of such cotton 
fabrics as they have hitherto been supplied 
with from Great Britain or her dependen- 
| cies in the East, it must. be evident toevery 
one at all acquainted with the progress 
of manufacturing industry that it would 
be impossible for them: before the lapse of 
a great number of years to produce any 


with our fabrics, which the experience 
and improvements of nearly half a. century 
-have alone enabled us to bring to their 
present state.of excellence; and 


haye prevailed hitherto, and is so likely 
to continue, for American. produce, no re- 
turns can be made from hence except in 


bullion, by which the resources of the 
(4 C) 


against the produce of the United States — 


thing which would come in competition 


at, from~ 
the mode of payment which is proved to 
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enemy will be increased, and the com- 
mercial as well as military operations in 
this country will be fettered and embar- 
rassed; and that the petitioners are ready 
to adduce evidence at the bar of the House 
that cotton in sufficient abundance, of the 
best quality and at reasonable prices, can 
be obtained without permitting the intro- 
duction of cotton the growth of the United 
States; and praying, that the said Act of 
43 Geo. 3. cap. 153, in as far as the same 
authorizes the importation of cotton wool 
from the United States in neutral ships, 
may be repealed, and that the importation 
of cotton wool of the growth of the United 
States may be wholly prohibited, and, as 
an encouragement to the cultivation and 
improvement of the staple of cotton wool 
in the East Indies, and the importation 
thereof into these kingdoms, the petitioners 
humbly submit that such prohibition of 
American cotton ought to be continued 
for a period of not less than three years 
after the conclusion of a definitive treaty 
of peace with the United States,” 
’ Ordered to lie on the table. 


‘Désentures anp Excnequrr Bitts,] 
The House having resolved itself into a 
‘Committee of Ways and Means, . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
submit to the Committee his promised Re- 
solutions respecting Debentures and Ex- 
chequer Bills. He began by adverting to 
‘the Resolution of the Committee on the Ist 
of April, permitting the holders of Ex- 
chequer Bills to subscribe to the amount 
of twelve millions, Not only was the 
whole of that sum subscribed in one day, 
but a great surplus subscription was ten- 

dered, which it was not possible to accept, 
however desirabie such further subscrip- 
tion might have been considered. He had 
not, however, thought it prudent, at the 
time, to propose to parliament any further 
extension, wishing rather to await the 
event of that which had taken place, in 
order to observe the operation of it on the 
funds. The funds had, however, he had 
the satisfaction to find, remained steady. 
From the moment at which the original 
for funding Exchequer Bills 
ad been made to the present instant, 


there had scarcely been any fluctuation 


in the price of stocks. It was desirable, 
therefore, now to extend the funding of 
Exchequer Bills ; and the more especially 
_ as circumstances rendered advisable the 
postponement, for a short period, of any 
hegociation for a loan, The result of the 


Debentures and Exchequer Bills. 


should . propose, 


important events at that moment pentig 
on the continent would have such amy, 
rial effect on the funds, that he should ny 
think himself exercising a sound disctetig, 
if he precipitated any bargain whic, 
should those events terminate favourably, 
would be injurious to the public; aj 
should they terminate unfavourably, would 
be destructive to the contractors, tap. 
peared to him to be peculiarly desirable 
that the funding should take place inth 
4 per cents.; that was a stock which ha 
not been added to in that manner fora con 
siderable period; a circumstance th 
would give the public considerable a. 
vantage in now resorting to it, Advert 
ing to the failure which had recently taken 
place in the subscription for Debentures, 
under the Resolution of the Committeealy 
of the Ist of April, he recommended tht 
that experiment should be repeated; 1. 
though, in the late instance, only 500,000, 
had been subscribed out of the six million 
to which that Resolution referred. He 
therefore, to raise 
3,000,000!. by Debentures, giving the 
subscribers to them (as well as the sub 
scribers to the former Debentures) the 
power to fund Exchequer Bills to a 
amount double that of the principal sum 
contained in their Debentures, If sub. 
scribers for Debentures to a further sim 
than the 3,000,000. should come forwari, 
they would not, however, be entitled 
the advantage which he had last described 
The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
moving the following Resolutions : 

1.“ That towards raising the Supply 
granted to his Majesty, a further sum, nd 
exceeding three millions, be raised by 
Debentures. 

2. “ That books be opened at the Ban 
of England on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of 
May 1813, and that any person be 
liberty to subscribe for such debenta 


May with the chief cashier of the govel 
nor and company of the Bank of Englané 

3. “That every person interested i 
or entitled unto, any Exchequer Bil 
dated between the Ist of March 1812, 4m 
the 31st of March 1813, both inclusit 
who shall on either of the said days malt 
a like deposit on such sum as he shi 
choose to subscribe for such debentures # 
aforesaid, with the said chief cashier, sil 
be entitled to receive from the said cashid 
a certificate to the paymasters of Exch 
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qver Bills, which certificate shall state 
numerically the order in which subscrip- 
tions shall be made, and the amount there- 
of, and shall entitle such person or per- 
gns to deliver in such bills to the said 
aymasters on the 7th of May 1813, in 
the same order, to the amount of double 
the sum subscribed by such persons re- 
spectively for such debentures. 

«That the several persons who applied 

to the paymasters of Exchequer Bills, in 
ursuance Of a Resolution of this House, 
on the Ist of April 1813, to subscribe 
their Exchequer Bills, and receive tickets 
from the said paymasters, but who were 
not then permitted to subscribe the same, 
in consequence of the sum proposed to be 
funded at that time having been completed, 
be also permitted, on production of the 
aid tickets, to deliver in to the said pay- 
masters on the 8th of May 1813, Exche- 
quer Bills of the descriptions before men- 
tioned, not exceeding the amount then 
specified. 
“That the several holders of deben- 
tures, or receipts for debentures, subscribed 
for under the Resolutions of this House of 
the Ist of April 1813, be also permitted 
todeliver in to the paymasters of Exche- 
quer Bills, on the Sth of May 1813, Ex- 
chequer Bills of the descriptions before 
mentioned, to double the amount of the 
principal sams contained in such deben- 
tures or receipts. 

“That in case Exchequer Bills, to the 
amount of six millions, shall not be de- 
livered in by the different descriptions of 
persons before mentioned to the paymas- 
ters of Exchequer Bills, any other person 
or persons shall and may be at liberty to 
deliver to the said paymasters, on the 1 Ith 
of May 1813, bills of the descriptions be- 
fore mentioned, to complete the said sum 
of six millions, 

“That every such person or persons so 
delivering in Exchequer Bills as aforesaid, 
shall have in exchange for the same, from 
the paymasters of Exchequer Bills, a cer- 
tificate or certificates to the governor and 
company of the Bank of England, ex- 
pressing the principal sum contained in 
uch bills, which certificate or certificates: 
thal entitle such person or persons, for 
every 1001. principal money contained 
therein, to the sum of 139/. capital stock 
i annuities, after the rate of 4/. per cent. 
per annum, to commence from the 5th of 
April 1813, and to be added to, and made 
the joint stock with, the 4/. per cent. an- 


Debentures and Exchequer Bills. 


mils consolidated by the Acts of the 20th | 


May 3, 1813. [1126 


and 2Ist years of his present Majesty, 
and by several subsequent Acts, and to be 
payable and transferrable at the Bank of 
England at the same time and in the same 
manner, and subject to the like redemp- 
tion as the said 4/. per cent. annuities, 
and the interest on the Exchequer Bills to 
be delivered in as aforesaid, shall be paid 
in money to the 26th day of May 1813. | 

«That every such contributor for de- 
bentures shall, on or before the 6th of 
May 1813, make a deposit of 15/. per cent. 
with the chief cashier of the governor and 
company of the Bank of England. as a sé- 
curity for making the future payments on 
or before the days or times hereinafter 
mentioned, (that is to say,) 15/. per cent. 
on or before the 21st of this instant May ; 
15]. per cent. on or before the 18th of 
June; 20/. per cent. on or before the 16th 
of July; 15/. per cent. on or before the 
27th of August ; 10/. per cent. on or be- 
fore the 24th of September ; and 10/. per 
cent. on or before the 29th of October 
next. 

“That every such contributor who 
shall pay in the whole of his or her con- 
tribution money at any time on or before 
the 23d of September 1813, shall be al- 
lowed an interest by way of discount, 
after the rate of 4/. per cent. per annum, 
on the sum so advanced for completing 
his or her contribution respectively, to be 
computed from the day of completing the 
same to the 29th of October 1513. 

*‘ That every such contributor, as well 
as the several persons who have subscribed 
for debentures pursuant to the said Resolu- 
tion of this House, of the first of April 
1813, shall, for every 100/. contributed 
and paid, be entitled to a debenture of 
100/., to be dated on the 5th of April 1813, 
transferrable by endorsement, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 51. per cent. per annum, 
payable half-yearly at the Bank of Eng- 
land, on the 5th day of April and the 10th 
of October, the principal sums contained 
in such debentures to be payable in money 
on the 5th of April 1815, or on the 5th of 
April in any succeeding year during the 
continuance of the war, when the interest 
will cease, on the parties entitled thereto 
giving three months notice in writing to 
the governor and company of the Bank of 
England of their intention to receive the 
same, or shall be paid off in money on the 
5th of April nextsucceeding twelve months 
after the ratification of a definitive treaty 
of peace; but the holders of such deben- 
tures shall, in either case, have the option 
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at the 5th of April or the 10th of October 
in any year, until the same shall be pay- 
able, according to the said Resolution of 
this House (on giving fourteen days notice 
in writing as aforesaid) to receive for each 
100/. principal money, contained in such 
debentures, either 100/. capital stock in 
annuities, after the rate of 5/., per cent. 
per annum, to be added to and made one 
joint stock, with the 5/. per cent. annuities, 
created by Acts made in the 24th and 25th 
years of ‘his present Majesty, and several 
subsequent Acts for granting annuities to 
satisfy certain navy, victualling, transport 
‘bills, ordnance debentures, and Exchequer 
bills, or 120é. capital stock.in annuities, 
after the rate of 4/. per cent. per annum, 
tobe added to and made one joint stock, 
with the said 4/. per cent. annuities, or 
150/. capital stock in annuities, after the 
rate of 3/. per cent. per annum, to be 
added.to and made one joint stock with 
certain annuities, after the rate of 3/. per 
cent. per annum, which were reduced 
from 4/. to 3/. per cent. by an Act made in 
the 23rd year of his late majesty, and to 
be ,payable and transferrable at the Bank 
of England, at the same time, and in the 
same manner, and subjéct to the like re- 
demption as the said 3/. per cent. reduced 

annuities. 
« That the interest.on the said per 


cent. annuities, and on the said 3/. per 


cent annuities, shall commence from the 
Sth of April, or the 10th of October, when 
such debentures shall be converted into 
stock as aforesaid, and the interest,.on the 
eaid 5/. per cent. annuities, from the 5th 
of January, or the 5th of July preceding.” 
The said Resolutions were agreed to. 


Apmiratty Recistrar’s Bru] The 
‘House went into a Committee on the Bill 
for regulating the office of Registrar 
of the High Court of Admiralty and 
‘High Court of Appeals for Prizes. In the 
committee, Mr. H. Martin moved some 
-amendments. 

_dntended to discuss the question then, or 
von the Report. 

Sir S. Romilly said, the Bill proceeded 
on the ground of great abuses in this office 
injurious to suitors, and :prejudicial to the 
course of public justice. ‘Two years ago, 
_a Bill on this matter was brought in, and 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Athe late Mr. Perceval) though a rever- 
sionist of the Registrarship, considered it 
‘proper toreform the office, the sums placed 


an the hands of the officer being immense. | 


He wished to know if it was [ 


Admiralty Registrars Bitl, 

It. was inconsisterit to e the disey, 
sion to a late stage of the Bill. Hew 
sorry to see the very little interest tay 
by the House in this Bill, and the other, 
which his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Martin) had, so much to his own credj, 
brought forward, and which tentel 4 
produce so material an effect in ameliorg, 
ing the administration of justice. 

Mr. Rose objected to the Bill, oni 
ground that the money in the hand oft 
Registrar was of a very ‘trifling amou, 
It consisted principally in the proceeds¢ 
vessels adjudicated abroad in the vice a. 
miralty courts, pending appeals to the 
High Court of Admiralty here. He (Mh, 
Rose) ‘had found it his duty, in 1809, 5 
write to the King’s proctor, directing tim 
to vest the money so transmitted in Ip 
chequer bills, for the benefit of the parties 
and he understood that the money in ques 
tion was so vested, or in navy 5 per centy 
If the money were lodged in the Banka 
was proposed by this measure, ‘it woill 
not be so accessible to suitors ‘as it wasa 
present. 

Mr. H. Martin ‘said his reasons for te 
measure were not founded on chimericd 
apprehensions, but on printed document 
which had been laid upon the table. By 
the Report made in pursuance of ‘hisfint 
motion, it appeared thatilord Arden clea 
ed 7,000/. a year_from these monies, it 
the same way that he averaged 1'3;000)4 
year in other branches. He had desired 
returns of suitors’ monies in the Registra’t 
hands, stating how much went to the Re 
gistrar, beginning the account in 11% 
but great difficulties being started, certait 
periods were taken. At first the money 
in hand was 5,500/. next year it rose ® 
11,500/. in 1795 to 179,00U1. ; in 1801 t 
296,435. on the Ist of April, 1809, the 
balance was 180,282. 


‘Registrar took for‘ himself what he thougi 
proper. ‘When the deputy stated this, ail 
when lord Arden admitted the 7,000bt 
year, was it not presumable that the latte 


‘| took the sum for his own benéfit?. Th 


officer at present, he ‘believed, ‘had abot 
207,000/. in hand. ‘Was this a ‘trifli 
sum, after all the admirable regulations@ 
the right hon. gentleman’s letter? “Mh 
Jenner could not precisely ‘tell the ae 
rage during the war, ‘but said it was 
dom less than 200,000/. “To make up ti 
profits, the Registrar had, on two-separit 
occasions, taken “40,000/, and 
‘that ‘he had received’ less, it would apper 
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fr some prior years. He thought the 
right hon. member, from his proverbial ac- 
gracy, would have been well-informed 
on these points. An account stated ‘lord 
arden to hold, on the 14th of February, 
1812, 146,0001. and on January 12,1813, 
132,000. in Exchequer bills. Could any 
ventleman rest satistied with the right hon. 
member’s regulations, after seeing this re- 
sit? Another paper stated these sums 
not to be the result of merely short litiga- 
tions. ‘In the Registrar’s office there were 
also various small sums, some under 
uclaimed, but making in the whole a 
age sum. He understood they were not 
included in the return. They were not 
likely to get-out of court, where some of 
them had been since 1777 ; they amount- 

d to above 95,000/. The principle on 
which this office was regulated was-ob- 
jectionable, and it was desirable to give 
the navy the benefit of these unclaimed 
monies after a certain period. 

Mr. Rose said, there was little of that 
last sum that might not be-claimed at any 
ime. 

The Report was ordered to be received 
on Friday. 


APPRENTICES.) Mr. Rose adverted ‘to 


the Petition he presented the other day, 
which was signed by above 800 masters 
and 15,000 journeymen in London; ant 
by 1,154 masters and 17,517 journeymen 
inthe country ; making above 32,000 in 
all. The policy of the system began in 
Edward the $d. Some had doubted the 
elects of the law, deemed all restrictions 


injurious to commerce : others considered 


‘the want of restrictions more dangerous, 
and contended that the present system had 
encouraged habits of industry. The 
courts had, in general, narrowed the spirit 
and application of the restrictions. He 
thought that if the existing law was not to 
be enforced, it ought to be amended or 
repealed. A petition signed by such a 
umber of tradesmen, was deserving the 
ihost attentive consideration. ‘He should 
therefore move, that the Petition be re-. 
ferred to a committee. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow allowed that the. 
‘tumber of signatures to the petition enti-: 
tled it toa respectful consideration. ‘As to, 
the allegations of the petition, he thought’ 
very extraordinary that the petitioners! 
thould really expect that parliament would 
allow them ‘to’ bring actions upon this sta- 
lite, against whom they pleased, well found- 
*dor ill-founded, without being subject to 


4 
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costs in case of failure. Fromhisexperience 
in a certain judicial situation, he could. 
say, and he believed he might appeal te 
all his professional friends about him, for 
the confirmation of his statement, that he 
never knew any indictment brought under 
this statute except against a-person.of great 
skill and acquirements. The.preamble.of 
the Act stated its. object to be “ to pre- 
vent the introduction of unskilful worke 
men :” and-yet no indictments were ever 
brought against unskilful workmen, but 
only against very skilful and ingenious 
men. This shewed pretty clearly the 
spirit in which such prosecutions were 
brought. 

‘Mr. D. ‘Giddy said, that he should not 
vote for the committee, if ‘he did-not think 
it likely, that ‘the resolution they would 
come to would‘be directly contrary to that 
which was expected by .the petitioners, 
‘He certainly did entertain great doubts, 
whether in‘the present state of the com- 
mercial world, there was any ‘use in those 
apprenticeships, although they might | 
‘have been -necessary in the infancy of 
commerce. It frequently happened, thata 
‘young -man had not a talent:for the parti- 
cular business to which. he'had been bound 
an apprentice, and was -yet possessed of 
other talents, by:the exercise of which ‘he 
might obtain a most respectable subsis- . 
tence. It appeared to ‘him a cruel ‘hard- 
ship to fetter the minds and limbs of ‘men, 
so as to prevent their obtaining a subsis- 
tence by the fair exercise of their talents 
and of their limbs. As to-what was said 
of corporate rights, obtained by appren- 
‘ticeship, he thought that made it the Jess 
necessary to add penalties. ‘If those-cor- 
porate rights, however, were to be consi- 


‘dered of real value, he thought it a great 


hardship that they could not‘be-ebtained — 
in any other way than by ‘serving,an ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mr. Butterworth also felt:inclinedto dis- 
approve of the Act, as highly injurious to 
trade in general, and to rising talents. In 
illustration of the hardship of the Act,-and 
of the manner in which it was generally 
enforced, he mentioned a case which*had 
come within his own immediate observa- 
tion. In an office of which ‘he ‘had -the 
command, there was-a young man of great 
skill, and ‘consequently of great value to 


employers; he, however, ‘had not 


served the regular and his 
fellow workmen therefore combined against 
him, demanding his discharge. ‘He (Mr. 
interfered in behalf of the young man, 
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but in vain ; for the conspiracy amongst 
the workmen attained that height that 
their request was obliged to be complied 
with. The young man was discharged, 
and though skilful in that particular trade, 
he had been compelled to sell the furni- 
ture, the produce of his industry, to sup- 
port a wife and family, who were depen- 
dent on him for support. He did not op- 
pose the committee, because he was con- 
vinced that the determination would be 
in favour of the repeal of the 5th of Eliza- 
beth. 

The Petition was then referred to a 
committee. 


Stare of THE War AND or our Fo- 
REIGN ReLations.] Mr. Ponsonby said, 
he had wished to put some questions to 
the noble lord, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, respecting the state of the 
war and our foreign engagements; but as 
that noble lord was not in his place, he 
did not wish to put those questions to any 
other member of the government, particu- 
larly during the noble lord’s absence; 
and he therefore gave notice, that on the 
bringing up the Report of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, respecting the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s proposition for 

funding Exchequer bills, he should make 
some observations relative to the subjects 
fo which he had alluded. On the bring- 
ing up of such Report, he therefore now 
stated, in order that it might not be said 
that he was taking the House by surprise, 
that he did not intend to confine himself 
to the items of the Report, but that he 
should then make those observations which 
he wished to refer to the foreign secretary, 
and which might hereafter be made the 
basis of a motion by some other member 
of the House, though he had no intention 
of proposing any motion on the subject. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 4, — 


County Recorps Mr. Holme 
Sumner moved that the House do go into 
a committee on the Bill for the better 
preservation of County Records. 

_ Mr. Western thought that no sufficient 
reason had been assigned for the Bill. . It 
authorised the bench of magistrates to 
order the erection of buildings in every 
county for depositing of records, and thus 
went to impose a considerable addition on 
the eogaty, rates, which were already so 
heavy. The purses of the people should 
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not be entrusted in the hands of the bag 
of magistrates. 

Mr. Holme Sumner thought the mei, 
was called for by the insecurity in whjg 
the county records were generally Placed 
at present. These records were of i 
greatest importance to the property aj 
character of individuals, and ought not 4 
remain exposed to every accident ini 
private dwellings of the clerks of i 
peace. 

The House then went into the com 
mittee, in which some discussion tog 
place on several of the clauses. 

Sir S. Romilly then proposed an aljj 
tional clause, requiring the clerk of tk 


.peace to transmit to the office of thes 


cretary of State for the Home Departmey 
an annual list of all offenders tried ati 
quarter sessions, distinguishing the acguk 
tals and convictions. He had also too} 
serve, that at the quarter sessions, every 
prisoner on his acquittal was obliged 
pay a fee to the clerk of the peace; aii 
there were fees also if he pleaded mi 
guilty. This was an evil which had bem 
complained of for years, and it was surly 
enough that an innocent man should har 
borne the disgrace attending imprisonmetl 
and criminal charge, without also being 
compelled to pay a fee for an acquitial 
which in bare justice he was entitle 
With regard to the other case, he bal 
known instances in trifling misdemeanouy 
where the counsel had recommended i 
the prisoner to plead guilty to avoid pay 
ing the-fee, as it was better to pay afi 
of one shilling; than a fee of five pounti 
on pleading not guilty. In Ireland thos 
fees on acquittal had been abolished,s 
far as related to the prisoner, but in thei 
stead the clerks of the peace there tt 
covered the amount of them by presen 
ments on the county. In one year,il 
the county of Antrim alone, these fe 
amounted to no less than 150/. ; and iftit 
prisoner were exempted, still it must 
allowed that this mode of repayme 
might lead to abuses and jobs. . He shotl 
therefore propose that no clerk of i 
peace, hereafter to be appointed, shil 
be entitled to demand any fee on thes 
quittal of a prisoner, or on his pleadiag 
not guilty. 

Mr. H. Sumner-approved of the pit 
ciple of the clauses proposed by the hui 
and learned gentleman, but thought thq 


| would be misplaced in a Bill, the obj 


of which was only to secure the presel! 
tion of County Records, 
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: r. Addington did not believe that 
clauses would be effectual, 
nea MM they did not likewise apply to the clerk 
Sir S. Romilly animadverted upon the 
of tk Mimeonduct of certain gentlemen who seemed 
rty ajmmnow so anxious for separate general en- 
not to accomplish a desirable ob- 
: inteimmmect, but refused their support to any such 


Bills, when he had frequently, in vain, 
ried the experiment. It was now sug- 
rested that the clause should also be im- 
erative upon the clerk of assize ; 
hereas, when he before called for re- 
urns such as those he was now solicitous 
to obtain, the answer was, that the diffi- 


of the 


took 


addi 
of the 
the S 
tment, 
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wandalous that the abuse should longer 


to oblmmmbe continued, that an innocent man, be- 
,eveyimmfore he was admitted to prove his inno- 
ged wimcence, was to be compelled to pay 8/. or 


.to the clerk of the peace; and after 
his acquital a further considerable ex- 
tortion. Instances were not wanting 
where a poor man had pleaded guilty toa 
charge, because he was unable to pay 
the expence of establishing his innocence. 
After a desultory conversation of some 


ed not 
d been 
surely 
d hare 
men 
being 
ittal t 
tiem Barry, sir F. Flood, Mr, Addington, and 
re half Mr. Herbert of Kerry took a part, a divi- 
anowfmsion took place upon sir Samuel Romilly’s 


ded wamproposition ; Ayes 40—Noes 45. A 
division followed soon  after- 
fingwards, upon another proposition from the 
poundimmnon, and learned gentleman relative to 
| thowfi™the mode of proceeding at quarter ses- 
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sions; Ayes 42—Noes 56. The House 
resumed, and the Report was ordered to 
be brought up to-morrow. 


State OF THE Wak AND OF OUR ForREIGN 
Retations.) Mr. Lushington brought 
| if up. the Report of the Committee of 
ust WE Ways and Means: and on the motion 
that the Resolutions be read, 
sho Mr. Ponsonby rose, he said, not with 
of ti2ny view to oppose the motion, or to resist 

sl the grant of any supplies which ministers 
hesimight think proper to require. Indeed, 
adil he Jelt no disposition, at present, to object 
to any proposition of this nature, which 
the House might be called upon to adopt, 
because he considered the present, of all 
t thee the other years of the war, that in which 
objet this country should be particularly ready 
scr make great exertions. But in conse- 
{uence of certain papers, which had been 


prit 
» hot 
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length, in which Mr. Bathurst, colonel 


laid before the House, and of various 
publications which had gone forth © re- 
specting events that had notoriously taken 
place, he thought it necessary to submit 4 
few observations, which he should have 
offered last night, if the noble lord, the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had been pre- 
sent. e observed, that out of the grant _ 
of three millions, recently voted to go- 
vernment, 3 or 400,000/. had been ad- 
vanced to Sweden. He believed he was 
accurate in this statement; at least, he 
was anxious to be so, and the noble lord 
might correct him if he were not. He 
observed also, that the minister of Den- 
mark had withdrawn from this country. 
Now it was stated in several publications, 
which were open to all, and generall 
mentioned in conversation, that the a 
vance to Sweden, and the Danish minister’s 
departure, was the consequence of some 
engagement entered into by the govern- 
ment of this country, very much in favour 
of Sweden, and disadvantageous to Den- 
mark. If the nature of this engagement 
were such as to render any public disclo- 
sure of it in that House imprudent, and 
that the noble lord (Castlereagh) should 
say so, he would rest perfectly satisfied. 
But he thought it due to the noble lord 
himself, and to his colleagues, to afford 
them an opportunity for explanation, if 
they thought proper to make any, with 
regard to such an engagement as,’ if cor- 
rectly represented, might be extremely 
injurious to the present interest of this 
country, and highly embarrassing on the 
ultimate settlement of the affairs of 
Europe, in the event of any peace likely 
to lead to such a settlement. He re- 
marked that, notwithstanding the advance 
made to Sweden, no exertion had been 
made by that government in support of 
the cause of the allies, unless it was 
deemed an exertion to send some troops 
to occupy her own old territory of Pome- 
rania; and yet it was said that Russia 
had, with the concurrence and sanction of 
this country, agreed to guarantee to 
Sweden the possession of Norway, as the 
reward of her exertions in the common 
cause. He did not mean to say that 
Sweden should not be permitted to acquire 
the possession of Norway if she could, 
nor that ministers should not afford all 
the aid in their power to Sweden, in the 
pursuit of that acquisition, for this country 
was at war with Denmark; but with’a 
view to considerations of comprebensive 
general policy, and the particular inte- 
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rests of England, he could not meio to 
stion the propriety of an gua- 
noble lord to say, whether this country 
was so committed. But if the noble lerd 
in the exercise of his discretion thought 
to say nothing—if he were en- 
tively silent upon the subject—he (Mr. 
P.) should rest contented; for although 
le could rot approve of the construction 
er conduct of the present administration, 
yet he should place such confidence in 
them as he felt could not fairly be refused 
to them, and as he eaters ae be 
ready to repose in any set of men en- 
trusted with the pes ad ministeri 
the government of the country, whi 
confidence would naturally forbid the de- 
mand of any disclosure likely to be in- 
Jerious to the public interest. But in de- 
chaing to press at present for any discle- 
sare which the noble lord might deem in- 
expedient, he would net be understood to 
acquiesce in such a proceeding as general 
‘report attributed to ministers, or precluded 
from taking such measures as his sense of 
public interest, and of the nature or ten- 
dency of that proceeding, might, at any 
fature period, appear to require. 

Lord Castlereagh, in answer to the right 
hon. gentleman whe had said that he 
would not press for any communication on 
the subject alluded te by him, if he should 
be given to understand that it would be 
attended with public injury, had no hesi- 
tation in stating, that though he should 
be always ready to give every information 
to the House compatible with his public 
duty, at the present moment he felt that 
he could not give any satisfactory infor- 

-mation to the House or the right hen. 
tleman, as any disclosure upon the 
' subject woald be inconsistent with the re- 
lations in which this country stood with 
ether courts of Europe, whose interests 
might be affected by it. But although he 
could not give the information wanted. at 
_ the present moment, he had no hesitation 
in saying, that Denmark had made claims 
upon this country which ought to be laid 
before the public when this could be done 
without any prejudice to the public ser- 
vice. As explanation on this subject 
Might be given at a future period, he 
, should be exceedingly glad not to be 
¢alled on-for any at the present moment. 

Mr. Ponsonby expressed himself satisfied 
with the answer of the noble lord ; but 

_ while he said this he expected that no 
tune, moze than what was absolutely me- 


Condaét of Captain. Phillimore. 


cessary,. would: be lost in making 
pachiament the matters to which he jy 
alluded ; fer he was convinced thatityy 
absolutely necessary that they should y 
explained to parliament. 


HOUSE OF COMMON 
Wednesday, May 5. 
Conduct oF Parumon) 
Sic Francis Burdett rose pursuant to.noticg, 
and observed, that he felt it impossible thy 
justice. could be done to the public, tot 
navy, or to captain Phillimore himself i 
the Minutes of the Court-of Enguity 
cently held, respecting the conductof thy 
officer towards Mr. Hancock, were nm 
laid before the House. He should k 
sorry if it were understood that he wi 
willing to bring forward any propositig 
calculated in any degree to countenane 
insubordination, or to interfere withth 
discipline so essential to be maintained is 
-any armed body, and particularly in th 
navy ; but at the same time he thoughtit 
due to public justice, and to the interes 
of discipline itself; which could, only bk 
sustained upon the principles of justice, 
bring before that House and the county 
any instance of cruelty and injuslie 
which came to his knowledge. Thi 
duty he had endeavoured, and should cot. 
tinue to perform, certainly, from mo othe 
motive than a solicitude for justice, lt 
the case under consideration be could, it: 
deed, have been actuated by no person 
motive, for be knew nothing of. the pa 
ties at the time he had brought it fo 
| ward ; but since then he had learned (aif 
the-statement. formed a peculiarly 
able part of his duty) that. from genen 
enquiry, the result was most satislacto 
to the general reputation of captain Fh 
| limore, whose reputation, however, mi 
still appear in a questioned shape, iff 
Minutes. of the recent enquiry respe 
img him should not be laid before! 
House. From the general enquiry allud 
to, he had collected that the characte ) 
captain Phillimore stood as high as a 
ficer and aman, as any one belonging 
his profession, while the enquiry was bys 
means favourable to the alleged sallam 
Except in this unexplained point of his# 
verity to. Hancock, which might bows 
, be justified by the papers he , 
there did not exist a man of higher rep? 
tion. It was not necessary for him 4 


, any thing of the opposite result of his 


quiries into the character of the 
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mn tp jainant. But the present was not a ques- 
e hal tion between the merits of two individuals, 
itwy ME yor one in which the character of either, 
ld be whether good or otherwise, should weigh 
with the House. It was a question merely 
uponasingle fact, and with the decision upon 
i that fact general character had nothing to 
do. It was the case of the whole navy, 
and it was obvious that after being brought 
Mom} into public notice, a necessity existed for 
Notice, me its being thoroughly investigated. It was 
le tha hisduty to read to the House some of the 
, tothe honourable testimonies he had received to 
self the character of captain Phillimore, not 
itytef™ only for other qualifications, but for pose 
Of ti sessing the utmost humanity and kindness. 
re nif —Here the hon. baronet referred to docu- 
uld eile ments which he had received from per- 


he waif sons entitled to particular attention, bear- 


ositingme ing testimony to the general humanity 
enane of captain Phillimore, and which docu- 
ith ie ments he conceived it his duty to read to 


the House. These documents he read ac- 
cordingly. They consisted of the decla- 
ration from the officers’ and crew of the 
Diadem, and the letter of the captain who 
succeeded captain Phillimore in the com- 
mand of that vessel. These, the hon. 
baronet observed, were testimonials in fa- 
vour of captain Phillimore, which were 
certainly creditable to both parties.—But 
they left the essential fact uncontradicted, 
and wholly unaffected, namely, that Han- 
cock, a master’s mate, of the age of twenty 
two, who had lost a Jeg at the battle of 
Trafalgar, had had a kind of punishment 
inflicted upon him, by captain Phillimore, 
Which it appeared to his mind impossible 
tojustify. If, however, any justification 
could be adduced, no one would be more 
happy to hear it than he himself. For -he 
declared, that although he could not help 
condemning the extraordinary, and, in his 
opinion, the severe punishment which 
Hancock had suffered, yet it would be sa- 
lisfactory to him to find, that some pecu- 
liar circumstances rendered such a punish- 
Ment indispensibly necessary, and so to 
make the case correspond with the gene- 
ral character of captain Phillimore, which 
€ was assured to be very meritorious, in 
the estimation of many persons whose 
opinion he respected, not only froma con- 
sideration of their professional skill, but 
from their personal knowledge and oppor- 
tunities of observation with regard to the 
conduct of that officer. Nothing, there- 
fore, could be more agreeable to his mind 
than the complete justification of such an 


Oficer, With respect then to the motion 
(VOL. XXV. ) 
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which he was about to submit to the 
House, it appeared essential to that justifi- 
cation that it should be acceded to, and 
he was at a loss to imagine upon. what 
grounds it could be resisted. ‘The naked 
fact was before the public, that captain 
Phillimore was accused of treating a mas- 
ter’s mate in a very cruel and disgraceful 
manner, and that a court of enquiry, con- 
sistiag of three officers, had been held 
upon his conduct. It seemed to him then 
impossible to justify captain Phillimore, 
unless the Minutes of that court were laid 
before the House. For himself, he was 
free to declare, that he did not approve of 
the construction of this court, or of any 
tribunal of a similar nature. Such com- 
missions of secret enquiry he should not 
indeed hesitate to pronounce wholly un- 
constitutional, and repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of justice, for while they could not 
wholly acquit or legally convict any indi-~ 


vidual, they might serve to cast a slur and 


calumny upon innocence, or to screen 
guilt. No possible injury could result from 
granting his motion, on the contrary much 
good might ensue from looking into the 
proceedings of tribunals of this kind. The 
hon. baronet concluded with proposing his 
motion, “ That the Minutes of the Court of 
Enquiry held upon captain Phillimore, in 
consequence of his conduct to Mr. Han- 
cock, of the Diadem, be laid before the 
House.” 

On the motion being put into the 
Speaker’s hand he 2-ked who seconded it ; 
to which no answer-being made he repeat- 
ed the question ; when, 

Mr. Lyitleton rose and observed, that he 
felt no small difficulty how to act upon 
this occasion, for if the motion were not 
seconded he should have “no opporta- 
nity to state his sentiments upon the sub- 
ject, which he was anxious to do, and 
therefore be was induced to second the 
motion. He was anxious to bear his per- 
sonal testimony to the conduct and cha- 
racter of his gallant friend captain Philli- 
more, whom he had the honour of kaow- 
ing, and that testimony he should have 
unreservedly offered had he been present 
when the hon. baronet first brought for- 
ward his vague accusations against that 
respectable officer. He was indeed most 
desirous of stating how entirely he disap- 
proved of the general tendency and na- 


ture of the hon.: baronet’s proceedings im 


this affair. This he would not have missed 

the opportunity of doing, had he been in 

the House when the hon, baronet before 
(4D) 
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threw out his vague and loose accusations. 
That the motion of the hon. baronet would 
be rejected by the House, he thought it 
no presumption to anticipate, and he 
should approve of that rejection. In so 
approving, however, he was not influenced 
by any apprehension for the. character of 
captain Phillimore—nor should he, indeed, 
have felt any such apprehension for that 
character, were the former statements of 
the hon, baronet to go wholly uncontra- 
dicted, at least wherever captain Philli- 
more was known. Were that knowledge 


to accompany the assertions of an inte- 
rested. witness, and the animadversions of 
the hon. baronet, for whose veracity, how- 
ever, he had the highest respect, although 
for his judgment in this case he had no re- 


spect at all, he could not apprehend that 
captain Phillimore’s reputation would 
suffer any injury. But as that reputation 
had been brought into discussion, he (Mr. 
L.) felt it due to truth and justice to state, 
that having been about three years ago 
for some time on board that officer’s ship, 
and having so had an opportunity of 
closely observing his conduct, he thought 
him remarkable for humanity, and that 
his disposition was peculiarly adverse to 
any degree of that corporal punishment 
which the hon. baronet was so forward to 
reprobate, that indeed, his endeavour was 
rather to correct by means of shame or 
ridicule than by the infliction of any pu- 
nishment whatever. His general charac- 
ter was lenient in tl« extreme, and never 
was there an officer more: justly beloved 
by those under his command. He (Mr. 
L,) had had opportunities of being in other 
king’s ships, and from every observation 
he had made, the result of his conviction 


was that captain Phillimore was’ slow to. 


inflict punishment of any kind, and de- 
cidedly the enemy to cruelty or severity. 
Having said so much as to this meritorious 
officer, he thought it proper as to the mo- 
tion to observe, that if it were acceded to 
it was likely to establish a precedent for 
motions to produce the minutes of courts 
enquiry and-courts martial, of which it 
would be difficult to see the end, but easy 
to see the consequences. He had himself 
no doubt felt it his duty to move in that 
House for the production of the minutes of 
a military court, but his motion was made 
after the most attentive and ample en- 
quiry, and certainly not grounded upon 


the single assertiun of aninterested witness, 
With respect to such orations as the pre- 
sent, he thought it impossible that they 
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could be acceded to unless some gro, 
were laid @ priori, which had not by 
done by the hon. baronet, for doubiy 
the propriety of the decision wished 
be disturbed and brought under the eq, 
sideration of parliament. He would ther, 
fore for general reasons refuse his yotety 
the proposition of the hon. baronet, whos 
motion though he seconded, be could by 
no means approve. 

Mr. William Dundas expressed his x. 
cordance with the sentiments of the hon, 
gentleman who had just sat down, an 
bore testimony equally warm and honoy. 
able to the high character of captain Phil 
limore. He begged to recall the attention 
of the House to the whole circumstance 
of the case, and then to ask them if they 
could possibly agree to the motion of the 
hon. baronet, who seemed to have set his 
face against all discipline, and to thinki 
necessary on the incompetent grounds he 
had laid before them in support of bisa 
legations, to review the sentence pr 
nounced by three officers of the most dis 
tinguished reputation and unimpeachable 
character. He highly disapproved of thu 
calling the name of any individuals int 
question upon grounds so loose and uns 
tisfactory. 

Mr. Dickinson spoke on the same side, 
The case of Slancock was this; after along 
course of mutiny and misconduct, which 
would have incensed any officer to hare 
punished him repeatedly, and with the w 
most severity, he was, through the hums 
nity of captain Phillimore, on one occasion 
of extreme offence flogged like a boy be 
low, instead of being punished on the quar 
ter deck, which would have been a stan 
upon him for life. This was done without 
reference to his actual age, and he had to 
observe that Hancock was a very young 
looking person, with more the appearance 
of a boy, than of the age of 22. Ther 
was then nothing in this case which called 
for the interference of parliament. But 
what was the nature of such motions# 
these, and what did they produce? Ht 
knew the answer given to captains in the 
navy, if they ordered punishment to be 
flicted—they were told, “if, you venture? 
punish me, I will apply to sir Francis Bur 
dett.”” Let the House then reflect on whit 
the condition of captains of the navy wool 
be if they listened to such propositions 
if they did not set their face decidetl) 


-against them. They were always. told? 


cruelties and oppressions, but he woul 
say to the hon, baronet, that they whoil 
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round flicted cruelties were those who upheld 
L been the lower orders against the higher, both 
Ubting inand out of that House—those who din- 
hed i) HN ned it into the ear of the public, that we 
Colle were a flogged nation. The hon.-baronet 
there. himself, not in one of his  oratorical 
vote to flourishes, but in his deliberate democrati- 
whose cal letter to the meeting at Westminster, 
uld by where he told them that he had a pleasure 
in doing his duty there, but none in the 
Sage House of Commons, shewed himself to be 
¢ hon, He one of those persons guilty of cruelties. 
The annals of democracy furnished no 
onour. greater adulation to the lowest passions than 
D Phil HE this conduct of the hon. baronet. The duke 
ention of Orleans, whose fortune might enable 
stances him to promote such feelings, even more 
F they than the ample fortune of the hon. baronet, 
of the HBB could not have been guilty ofa grosser in- 
set his stance than this. But the hon. baronet’s 
hinkit HP tone was row somewhat different from 
nds he He what it had been when he first brought 
bisak HP forward this business, avowedly as he said 
e pt Me for the purpose of putting a bar to captain 
st dis HP Phillimore’s promotion upon loose, or as 
chable Hi he himself chose to call it, casual informa- 
of thus HAF tion. It was exactly of a kind with the 
s int) HP charge relative to Ilchester gaol, not a 
| uns HP word of which wastrue. After his accu- 
sations on this point had been disseminat~ 
esidt, I ed, he had applied to the hon. baronet to 
along HF know when he would bring the charge to 
which HS the test, but was put off like a dun from 
hare day to day with call to-morrow,” till 
he uk HP at length to fix the hon, baronet to some- 
huma Hi thing explicit, he had been obliged to put 
casion uestions to him upon the subject in the 
ry bes The hon. baronet assured him 
} qua HE that all he bad alleged was true; he then 
a slain HP asked him if the loaf was true? And was 
thou HF answered that the loaf was not true, when 
had HP the story of the loaf was the whole jet of 
yours the case. After further reprobating the 
arance Mi slight grounds on which the hon. baronet 
Thet called the characters of men into question, 
callel I he concluded by expressing his utmost dis- 
Bil sent to the motion. 
ons a Mr. Croker said the hon. baronet’s asser- 
} He tions often surprised. him, but he was ne- 
in tht HM ver more astonished at the boldness of any 
be i HS than when the hon. baronet said he could 


ure (0 


. Not guess on what grounds bis motion this 


night could be resisted. Why! the ob- 
a wha I jections now were the same as those which 
wolll MS had induced him on a former occasion to 
ions— solicit the House to allow him to withdraw 
dedi) MS his motion. The only differences which 
old o ad Since arisen consisted in these two 
would points, that the honourable baronet had 
become convinced of the admirable cha- 
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racter of captain Phillimore, and of the 
opposite character of his accuser, of whom 
ona former night he had spoken as if the 
charge was to be a bar for ever to his pro- 
fessional progress, while he described Han- 
cock as a gentleman, the companion of 
Nelson, and an honourable character. 
Now, indeed, the hon. baronet came down 
with a milk and water speech, seeming, as 
it were, for the purpose of conciliating 
captain Phillimore, whom he had before 
so loudly accused; and aware.of these 
facts, it did require more firmness than he 
had supposed the hon. baronet master of, 
to say, that he could not guess the grounds 
on which his motion could be opposed. If 
he came down with his accusation before 
under an alarm lest captain Phillimore 
should, as he had heard, be appointed to 
a ship, why should he think that the same 
reasons for refusing him did not exist now ? 
As for Hancock’s case, he would not enter 
upon it. This “ fine young man,” as the 
hon. baronet described him, was the most 
incorrigible and disgraceful person ever 
suffered on board a ship ; and all the cap- 
tains averred, that they had only been 
prevented from severely punishing his 
gross misconduct from the consideration 
of his having lost his leg.. He should not 
long remain a disgrace to his Majesty’s 
service, as he was always mutinous and 
turbulent, and his mutiny and turbulence 
had increased since this business was 
stirred, because sir F. Burdett, he said, 
would carry on his cause. Ona former 
night the hon. baronet had stated the 
alarm that he felt at hearing that captain 
Phillimore was likely to be promoted in 
his profession, and now he had discovered 
that no man was more worthy of promo- 
tion. The testimonials of every captain 
with whom Hancock had sailed, stated his 


conduct to be almost incorrigible, and ~ 


highly disgraceful to the service, of which 
he would probably not long be a member. 
He had also the pleasure to inform the 
hon. baronet, that captain Phillimore had 
been yesterday appointed to one of the 
finest frigates in the navy ; and such was 
the character of Hancock, that captain 
Phillimore would not take him, and no 
other captain would. He expressed his 
determination not to suffer the hon. bart. 
to withdraw his motion, as he had on a 
former occasion. He trusted the House 
would put its seal upon such motions, and 
if the forms of parliament admitted of a 
stronger mode of signifying their repre- 
hension of them, he would propose it. 
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Mr. Swan detailed to the House a num- 
ber of instances of gross misbehaviour and 
misconduct on the part of Hancock, since 
this business was originated, and observed, 
that if such persons and such complaints 
were countenanced, so subversive must it 
be to all discipline, that no officers could 
submit to it, and the hon. baronet himself 
must in future have the naming of captains 
to the navy. 

Lord Cochrane spoke highly in praise of 
the humanity of captain Phillimore, whose 
ship afforded the only example he knew 
in the navy of discipline being preserved 
without having recourse to corporal pu- 
nishment. He was against the motion, as 
if the documents were produced they would 
not furnish the House with information 
wanted, or lead to any judgment on the 
merits of the case. He condemned the 
institution of courts of enquiry, which 
were new to the navy, and which some- 
what resembled the Inquisition. He did 
not think that minutes taken in such a 
manner, where the members of the court 
were not sworn, and where the answers 
‘were not upon oath, could enable that 
House to form any judgment of the case ; 
but though he disapproved of these tribu- 
nals, it did not follow that he would attack 
the conduct of captain Phillimore, a most 
deserving, able, and amiable man, who 
had often supplied this very Hancock with 
money for his support, without the pros- 
pect of a return. 

Captain Beresford defended the mode of 
proceeding by courts of inquiry, which 
were common in the army and indispen- 
sable inthenavy. They resembled grand 
juries, to inquire into facts, in order to as- 
certain if there were grounds for a court 
martial, and the noble lord must know well 
that the service would be impeded beyond 
measure, were such courts to be granted 
on every frivolous charge brought forward. 
He pointedly condemned the language of 
‘the noble lord in comparing the verdict of 
three honourable officers with the course 
of trial pursued by the Inquisition. 

Mr. Wynn said, an inquiry of this sort, 
if acceded to, would affect the safety of 
the service generally, and render parlia. 
ment odious. No one denied that parlia- 
ment was supreme in all appeals where 
grievances were complained of ; but what 
had been their security in this? ‘That 
these appeals were not lightly made, but 
on the severest inquiry of their movers, 
and upon ascertaining that the parties had 
failed of obtaining redress from any other 
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(Ig 
competent tribunal. Then, indeed, py, 
liament was, as it ought to be, theirs 
resort. But what was the case her) 
The noble lord and the hon. baronet eg, 
demned the mode of proceeding by couy 
of inquiry, although they must know thy 
if courts martial were resorted to on eye 
occasion, the utmost evil must result toth 
service. If such appeals were to 
brought forward on loose and vague info, 
mation, on the authority of the persoy 
punished alone, or on similar grounds, pas 
liament would be placed in a mostyp. 
pleasant situation. If they refused toe, 
ter into the case,’ they were told of th 
necessity of fully clearing the whole ma. 
ter which had been brought into public 
notice, but the person who so brought 
them ought to recollect, it was his owndo. 
ing which created this necessity. Here. 
commended to the hon. baronet, to make 
more enguiry into his facts hereafter, in 
any case he might think it right to mow 
in parliament; and also to give noticeof 
his intentions to the persons concerned, 
that they might in some way be prepare 
to meet the charge, and not be condem. 
ed to have an erroneous impression of theit 
character sent forth week uncontr 
dicted, before they had an opportunity of 
doing justice to themselves, or soothing 
their wounded feelings by publishing the 
truth. 

Mr. Croker, in explanation, stated that 
the court of inquiry had been granted at 
the application of Hancock entirely athis 
own request, in order to ascertain if a 
court martial was necessary. 

Sir F. Burdett replied. He said, there 
seemed to be a general, he would not say 
a wilful, misconception of bis motion; 
and he contradicted in the fullest terms, 
the account given of his former proceed: 
ings by the hon. Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty. He was unfairly and untruly re 
presented as having assumed a different 
tone. That gentleman had chosen to 
throw out an unworthy insinuation, that 
it was merely because he had since heard 
of the bad character of Hancock, and the 


good character of captain Phillimore, that 


he had found it necessary to change his 
language. His charges had been called 
by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Lyttleton) 
vague charges. He denied that he bal 
gone on loose and vague information 
Whatever the nature of his charge W%, 
it was not vague, but specific. It was 
that an officer of the navy was, proh pudor! 
flogged—his breeches pulled down—and 
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flogged on the breech. The general 
merits of captain Phillimore, or the cha- 
racter of Mr. Hancock, had nothing to do 
in this case. In one part of his original 
statement he had been in error—he was 
wrong in stating (as he had been inform- 
ed) that Mr. Hancock was a gentleman 
born. He was the son of humbler pa- 
rents; he believed of a common sailor. 
But this proved that his former conduct 
must have been good, to raise him from 
this station to an officer’s uniform. It was 
not, however, Mr. Hancock for whom he 
stood forward. He here vindicated the 
navy of England, and the naval uniform. 
Unusual punishments were always suspi- 
cious, and on the face of this case re- 
quired investigation. The House granted 
power, and they ought to see that it was 
not abused. An hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Wynn) had gravely advised 
him to enquire into the facts before he 
brought individual cases for the considera- 
tion of that House. As for the facts, he 
had enquired into them, and found them 
substantially true. No one disputed 
them, and he re-asserted them. The 
only question was, whether or no they 
could be justified. Upon the whole, no 
good reason had been advanced for refus- 
ing to agree to his motion. One hon. 
member had objected to Mr. Hancock’s 
declaration, that he would have justice 
done him by a member of parliament. 
For his own part he thought the sen- 
timent contained in such an expression 
by no means unconstitutional; and set- 
ting aside the little childishness of his 
having mentioned his (sir F. B.’s) name, 
itmet with his approbation, and at any 
rate could not be made an argument 
against the motion. Another gentleman 
had charged him with proceeding upon 
the evidence of Hancock, whom he called 
an interested witness; but was not every 
person who complained of robbery or any 
other injury, also an interested witness ? 
Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Dickinson) 
could not really suppose that he had any 
object in stating a circumstance which 
was incorrect, about the gaol at Ilchester, 
and might easily coneeive that at a time 
when there were petitions respecting dif- 
ferent prisons, a mistake might have oc- 
curred in applying to one what had been 
stated of another.—The right hon. Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty had been pleased to 
misrepresent two of his expressions: the 
tst was respecting the character of Mr. 
Hancock. The hon. gentleman had said, 
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that he (sir F. Burdett) had stated that the 
character of Mr. Hancock was one of high 
honour; but he had never used such an 
expression, nor any other which could bear 
such construction. ‘The other misrepre- 
sentation was, that the right hon. genile- 
man had said that he had called Mr. Han- 
cock the companion of Nelson; whereas 
he had only said, that he was a gallant 
officer, not meaning to say that he was 
more the companion of lord Nelson than 
any other seaman in the fleet. The same 
right hon. gentleman seemed to taunt him 
for having withdrawn his motion on a for- 
mer day.—He now wished to say, that his 
reason for doing so was, that on the day 
when he formerly intended to have made 
the motion, he found in the House only | 
about half a dozen lords of the Treasury, 
and a few other members upon the minis- 
terial benches ; and with such an attend- 
ance he could scarcely entertain hopes of 
success, for he was desirous of bringing 
the motion forward before a full House. 
Those gentlemen who seemed to sympa- 
thise with captain Phillimore on that day, 
had not displayed any sympathy on a 
former occasion, when they kept that offi- 
cer in hot water for two years, with a 
court martial hanging over his head, 
which, after all, did not take place, and 
who had superseded him in the command 
of his ship. If every thing was so very 
smooth as was represented, how did it 
happen that it was thought necessary to 
have any court of enquiry? How did it 
happen that it was found expedient to su- 
persede captain Phillimore in his com- 
mand, and to remove him to another ship? 

Mr. Croker begged leave to state expli- 
citly, that captain Phillimore was taken 
out of a ship that was not very desirable, 
for the purpose of receiving another which 
was preterabte. 

Sir F. Burdett was happy that it was so, 
and concluded by expressing a hope, that 
the House would accede to his motion. 

Mr. Croker explained. Adverting to the 
two facts which the hon. baronet com- 
plained were misrepresented, he said that 
the language which had been used by the 
hon. baronet certainly conveyed the 
meaning, that the characterof Mr. Han- 
cock was one of high honour, as bearing 
the style and character of a geftleman. 
As to the other expression of the hon. ba- 
ronet (that Mr. Hancock was the compa- 
nion of lord Nelson), he maintained that 
the language of the hon. baronet was pre- 


cisely such as he had stated it to be; 
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and so distinct was his recollection of it, 
that he could not pay so high a compli- 
ment to the hon. baronet, nor one so bad 
to himself, as to retract one word of what 
he had said. 

Sic F. Burdett said, that he had not 
stated that Mr. Hancock was the compa- 
nion of lord Nelson, but that he was the 
companion of the victories of lord Nelson. 

Mr. Croker animadverted with much 
severity on the conduct of the hon. ba- 
ronet, in complaining of having been 
misrepresented, when the case was so 
much the very reverse. All that he 
should say was, that the hon. baronet, in 
noticing his expressions, had done it in a 
way that was unparliamentary and incon- 
sistent with the courtesy shewn by one 
gentleman to another, on the most com- 
mon occasions, 

The question was then put and nega- 
tived, with the single dissentient voice of 
the hon. mover. 


ror THE RELIEF OF PERSONS 
DENYING THE DoctrinE or THE Tri- 
nity.} Mr. W. Smith rose in consequence 
of his not.ce to move for leave to bring 

‘in a Bill for the further relief nee somes 


impugning the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He understood that there was not any in- 
tention to oppose the measure at that time, 
and he hoped that it would not be op- 
posed in any future stage. The object of 
the Bill was not connected with any ques- 
tion of civil privileges, but was solely to 
remove certain penalties imposed upon 
persons who denied the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and who were not included in the 
Act of king William, commonly called the 
Toleration Act. In the 19th year of the 
present reign, an Act had been passed for 
the relief of those persons, which ex- 
empted them from the necessity of sub- 
scribing the 39 Articles of the church of 
England, and substituted the subscription 
of a declaration of belief in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, &c. The Acts of the 9th and 10th 
of king William, however, had not been 
repealed. By these Acts, persons who in 
writing or conversation deny the exist- 
ence of any of the persons of the Trinity, 
are disabled in law from holding any 
office, civil, ecclesiastical, or military, on 
conviction; and if a second time con- 
victed, they are disabled to sue or prose- 
cute in any action or information, or to be 
the guardian of any child, and liable to 
be imprisoned for three years. The only 
object of his Bill was to do away these 


penalties. He said the Act which was 
passed last year was highly creditable to 
the liberality of the ministers of this coup. 
try, and the times in which we lived, 
The only question now for consideration 
was, whether those persons dissenting from 
the church of England, should be stil} 
liable to the penalties of the Acts of king 
William. He therefore moved, «Tha 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to grant 
farther relief to persons differing in opi- 
nion from the church of England, with te. 
spect to certain penalties imposed by law 
on those who impugn the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity.” 

The Speaker observed, that the regular 
course was to move first, that the motion 
should be submitted to a committee of the 
whole House; which was accordingly 
done. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he certainly did 
not see any reason to object to the princi- 
ple of the Bill. When the Bill was be- 
fore the House, he would then be enabled 
to see if there was any thing in the mode 
of granting the relief liable to objection. 

The House went into a committee, 
when leave was moved for and obtained, 
to bring in the Bill in question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 6. 


MoTIoN. RESPECTING THE INsurrici- 
ENcy OF Convoy, &c.] Mr. Baring 
said, that before any motion could be 
made for an inquiry into the conduct of 
the naval war with the United States of 
America, it was necessary that certain 
papers should previously be produced. 
There was a very general complaint among 
all persons connected with the trade to 
every part of the West Indies, and North 
and South America, of the insufficient pro- 
tection afforded them by our navy, and of 


“the manner in which that trade had been 


interrupted by the vessels of the United 
States. There never was a time in whic 

there prevailed a more decided opinion of 
an undoubted failure of protection. Whe- 
ther this had happened from government 
having under-rated the consequence of 
the war with America, or from whatever 
other cause, it was inconceivable how the 
trade of the whole coast of Brazil and out 
West India Islands had been interrupted. 
It was not his intention, however, to antl- 
cipate.the discussion of a future day; he 
merely wished to state these facts, whil 
troubling the House for the papers he was 
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to move for. He intended to meve for an 
account of the number and tonnage of the 
English ships captured by American ves- 
sels since the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war; but he had been informed by 
the hon. secretary to the Admiralty that 
no office of government could furnish such 
a paper. He wondered that the Admiralty 
could not furnish it. How was it possible 
for the Admiralty to distribute their forces 
so as to afford the most efficacious protec- 
tion to our trade, if they were unacquaint- 
ed with the amount of the captures made 
by each enemy? At Lloyd’s something 
like a register of the sort was kept. As 
such a document as he wished for, how- 
ever, was not to be got, that the matter 
might not be left to vague assertion, and 
that some government officer might not 
say the trade was never betier protected, 
asthe next best means, he should move, 
“That there be laid before this House, 
copies of all memorials or remonstrances 
presented to the Admiralty by merchants, 
ship-owners, or others, respecting the in- 
sufliciency of convoy for trade, or the in- 
sufficient naval protection of the ports or 
coasts of America, the West Indies, or of 
the merchant vessels frequenting the same, 
since the breaking out of war with the 
United States of America.” 

Lord Castlereagh said, he should be per- 
fectly prepared to defend the vigilance of 
the Admiralty whenever the subject might 
come before the House. With respect to 


the information first wanted by the hon.1 


gentleman, it was impossible for the Ad- 
miralty to give an accurate account of the 
captures of English vessels by the enemy, 
as they had no means ‘of getting such 
an account except from the enemy, and 
therefore if they were to furnish any thing 
inthe shape of what the hon. gentleman 
wished for, it could only be fallacious. 
With respect to the other information 
asked for, he was really astonished that a 
member of the experience of the hon. 
gentleman could call for papers of such a 
description, as all the memorials and re- 
monsirances submitted to government, 
under which head must be included all the 
letters written by individuals smarting 
under their losses. If the Admiralty 
were to be put upon their trial in this way, 
Itwould at least produce this effect, that 


the number of memorials and remon- 


ilrances would be incalculably increased, 
and the different offices of government 
Would be loaded with complaints of the 
Most unjust, scandalous and vexatious na- 
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ture. He had no hesitation therefore in 
giving a direct negative to the request of 
the hon. gentleman, satisfied as he was, 
that in any case of neglect on the part of 
administration, there were members in the 
House sufficiently vigilant to bring it for- 
ward and put his Majesty’s ministers 
on their defence. He therefore hoped 
the hon. gentleman would not press his 
motion. 

Mr. Baring said he was not calling for 
vague information, but merely wished for 
the production of the complaints made by 
persons complaining of insufficient protec- 
tion on the coasts of the West Indies and 
America. It was well known that the Ja- 
maica merchants could not send brokers 
from one port of the island to another for 
the American privateers. 
no objection to the production of such 
complaints. 

The question was then put and rega- 
tived, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 7. 

Petitions RESPECTING THE CoTTON 
TrapE.}] A Petition of the merchants of 
London, interested in the cotton trade, 
and in the sale and export of British ma- 
mufactured goods, was presented and read; 
setting forth, 

«« That the petitioners have learnt with 
great surprize, that under the sanction of an 
Act passed in the 43d year of his Majesty’s 
reign, evidently with a view to the impor- 
tation of animal wool from Spain, it is now 
pretended that vegetable wool, the pro- 
duce of the United States of America, 
may be imported from thence in neutral 
vessels, notwithstanding the war and the 
prohibition in the United States of our 
manufactures, and although such importa- 
tion will tend so much to\the benefit of 
the commercial and political resources of 
the enemy, and is in direct apposition to 
the interest of every class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, particularly the manufacturers, 
the British ship-owners, the planters and 
cotton growers in our West and East In- 
dia settlements, the merchants engaged in 
trade with these settlements, and those 
connected with the Brazil, Turkey, and 
other foreign trades to and from this coun- 
try ; and that the stock of cotton wool 
now on hand is, both in quantity and qua- 
lity, more than equal to the consumption 
of our manufacturers for one year, and the 
further importations expected from ous 
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own colonies and friendly. countries, if not. 
checked by this unnatural and impolitic 
import from the United States, would se- 
cure a constant and abundant supply ; 
and that, unless such importation from the 
United States be prevented by direct pro- 
hibition, the enterprize of the importing 
merchants from the East and West Indies 
and the Brazils will be completely para- 
lyzed, the produce of our own colonies will 
be depressed, and that of our allies be 
thrown into other channels, to the evident 
injury of our manufacturers, whose goods 
would otherwise be sent in large quanti- 
ties, and at fair prices, to Brazil, Portugal, 
and the East and West Indies, in payment 
or barter for the raw material; and that 
the injury to our shipping interest, by 
allowing the importation of an enemy’s 
produce in neutral vessels, instead of en- 
couraging that of the produce of our own 
colonies, and of our best allies, in British 
_ shipping, is so serious, and at the same 
time so obvious, that it need only be no- 
ticed to the House to excite perfect con- 
viction of its impolicy and injustice, and 
the more especially as the carrying trade 
from the United States to Great Britain 
and Ireland has never been open to fo- 
reigners, and their being now engaged 
therein would afford a most injurious pre- 
cedent; and that our thus fostering the 
agriculture and comuierce of our enemies 
at our own expence will tend to re- 
lieve them, and particularly the southern 
states, where all their cotton is produced, 
from the pressure of that war which they 
have unjustly provoked; whereas the in- 
terdict of this commerce would, by priva- 
tion and distress, make war unpopular 
among the people of the United States, 
and produce an anxious desire for peace ; 
and that, if such intercourse with the 
United States is allowed, it will destroy 
our present and continued independence 
of that country for this important article 
of commerce by preventing its supply 
from other places, it will drain this coun- 
try of specie to an enormous extent, it 
will add abundant pecuniary resources to 
the hostility of our enemy, whilst it will 
alienate the commerce of our friends, and 
cruelly depress the exertions and disap- 
point the hopes of our own colonial sub- 
jects; and that, after all, if our own best 
interests are thus sacrificed to obtain cot- 
ton from the United States, and this coun- 
try is thereby unnecessarily rendered de- 
pendent for this essential commodity upon 


the caprice of the enemy, experience of 


American politics must satisfy the House - 
that she will choose the. first favourable 
opportunity to withhold her supplies a. 
time when, by the discouragement of 
other importations, the manufacturers ma 
abe exposed to the severest injuries and 
distress; and praying that the Act of the 
43d of his Majesty’s reign, cap. 153, a 
far as the same may be considered to ay. 
thorize the importation of cotton wool 
from the United States, may be repealed, 
and that the importation, either direct] 
or circuitously, of cotton wool-the produce 
of the United States of America, may be 
absolutely prohibited during the war, and 
so long as America shall generally refuse 
admission of our manufactures.” 


A Petition of the planters and mer. 
chants now in London, interested in the 
cultivation of cotton in the British West 
India colonies, was also presented and 
read ; setting forth, 

« That, during several years past, the 
price of cotton at the British market 
has been so inadequate to the expence 
of its culture inthe British colonies as to 
afford the growers of that article, in 
scarcely any instance, more than two per 
cent. and in many instances no return 
whatever upon their capital, while some, 
by actual losses, have been compelled to 
abandon their plantations, or to convert 
them under grievous disadvantages to 
other uses; and that, independently of 
the accumulated expences of a long war, 
and the obstacles it has occasioned to the 
export of the cotton manufactures of the 
mother country, the British cotton planter 
has had to contend in the home market 
with the American cultivator of this ar- 
ticle, subject to none of the expences of 
war, nor to any countervailing burthen 
sufficient to protect the interests of the 
British colonies, and to secure to them 
that preference which has ever been ac- 
knowledged to be their right, as having 
been settled by the capital, and confined 
by law. to the trade and shipping of the 
mother country; and that, upon a decla- 
ration of war against this country by the 
United States of America, a small and 
temporary advance took place in the price 
of cotton, and hopes were entertained that 
that article might again pay the expence 
of cultivation in our colonies, but that 
these hopes have been depressed by the 
continuance of the Act of the 43d of his 
present Majesty (which permits the intro- 
duction of wool into this country by neu- 
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') by a perseverance in the system of 
by the incomplete nature of 
that blockade which has been imposed 

na part of the United States, under 
which circumstances it is with reason ap- 
rehended that a great part of the cotton 
roduced in North America will still find 
its way to the markets of the United 
Kingdom in a manner highly favourable 
tp the commercial and financial resources 
of the enemy, and perhaps, by transfer of 
amen and shipping, to the maintenance 
of his naval strength; and that the West 
India colonies of Great Britain, the sure 
supports of her commercial and naval 
rosperity, are capable, under proper en- 
couragement, of greatly extending their 
cultivation of cotton, both to her further 
emolument and strength, and with in- 
creased advantage and additional internal 
security to themselves; and that the pre- 
geut juncture appears favourable for af- 
fording an encouragement necessary for 
an object so important, and for diminish- 
ing that dependence upon foreign supply, 
which must prove eventually detrimental 
to our manufactures, by discouraging the 
steady and permanent supply from our 
own resources; and that the tax which 
has been proposed to the House to impose 
upon ihe American cotton during the war 
will not afford to the British colonies the 
protection and encouragement requisite, 
so long as the means are left open by li- 
cences or otherwise for the importation of 
that article into the United Kingdom ; 
and praying, that the House will take 
such measures, as to its wisdom shall seem 
fit, for prohibiting, during the continuance 
of the war with the United States of Ame- 
rica, all importation, direct or indirect, of 
cotton produced in those states,” 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


Apwiratty Recistrar’s Bitt.] Mr. 
Dickinson brought up the Report of the 
Committee on the Bill for regulating the 
ofice of Registrar of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty. The amendments were read a 
first time. On the motion that they be 
read a second time, 

Lord Castlereagh allowed that although 
the balances remaining in the hands of the 
Registrar were not so great as imagined by 
the hon. and learned framer of the Bill, yet 
that they were sufficient to call upon parlia- 
ment to provide that they should be placed 
in the Bank of England rather than left in 
the hands of any individual, however ho- 
nourable, and however his.security might 
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be such as_to be exceeded by none but 
that which was greater than any other. 
He thought it therefore desirable that the 
Bill should pass, but he also thought it de- 
sirable that it should be recommitted 
(some of its provisions being objectionable), 
in the hope that a right hon. and learned 
friend of his would assist in moulding it 
into a less exceptionable shape. With 
respect to the noble individual by whom 
the office in question was then held—an 
office already so regulated by parliament, 
that after the existing tenure had ceased, 
its emoluments were no longer to be inde- 
finite, but limited by law—he contended, 
that on every principle of justice that 
noble individual was entitled to retain the 
advantage which he had hitherto enjoyed 
(and which was equivalent to a freehold 
property) of receiving the interest of the 
money of suitors left in the hands of the 
court. He could. see no reason whatever 
for stepping in between that officer and the 
benefits vested in the office for a period 
defined by the law. In the committee he 
should propose a clause to that effect ; and 
for this purpose, and for the advantage of 
the corrections to which he had alluded, 
he would move, as an amendment, that the 
Bill be re-committed. 

Sir W. Scott briefly supported the claims 
of the present Registrar, and maintained 
the propriety of re-committing the Bill. 

Mr. H. Martin expressed his willingness 
to avail himself of any suggestions that 
might render the Bill less imperfect, but 
strongly objected to leaving to the Regis- 
trar the benefit of the interest of the suit- 
ors’ money. He would not, however, 
oppose the re-committal. 

A conversation arose, in which Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Martin, Mr. Whit- 
bread, &c. participated, relative to the in- 
terpretation to be put on some of the offi- 
cial returns relative to the amount of the 
property of suitors remaining in the hands 
of the court; and the Bill was ordered to 
be re-committed on this day se’nnight, 
pursuant to the motion of the noble lord. 


Wootwicn.}] Mr. Herbert said,’ he rose, 
pursuant to notice, to move for the pro- 
duction of the Fifteenth Report of the 


purpose of introducing the subject of the 
nals of Deptford and Woolwich, and the 


erection of a new naval arsenal at North- 
fleet. For many years he had turned his 


(VOL. XXV.) 
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Commissioners of Naval Revision, for the: 


projected abandonment of the naval arse- 
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mind to that subject, and was intimately 
acquainted with all the difficulties which 
mariners encountered in the navigation of 
the Thames; these difficulties, though 
they appeared insurmountable to many, 
he was confident from his own observations, 
confirmed and corroborated by the surveys 
of skilful engineers, might be easily over- 
come without the abandonment of two 
such éxtensive and excellent arsenals as 
those at Woolwich and Deptford. He 
had not been able to procure a copy of 
the Fifteenth Report of the Naval Com- 
missioners, but he had consulted documents 
which he was given to understand had ap- 
pertained to the late lord Melville, in which 
he found all the reasons for the abandon- 
ment of the arsenals arrayed in the same 
manner as they were rumoured to be inthe 
Report of the Naval Commissioners. The 
reasons were stated to be three in number. 
First, the shoals of mud extending towards 
Deptford and several miles below Wool- 
-wich, though they did not prevent the 
passage of vessels during high water, 
nevertheless, incommoded them much 
during low water, and compelled them to 
dispatch their stores in lighters to the ma- 
nifest detriment of the speedy equipment 
of the fleets. Secondly, the natural wind- 
ings of the river, turning at one time 
towards the north and then making a bold 
sweep in a direction nearly south, pre- 
vented vessels from proceeding rapidly 
from the quick and difficult turns which it 
was found necessary to make, and the con- 
sequent exposure to acontrary wind as 
they winded with the coops of the river, 
This circumstance retarded the operations 
of equipment, and before the memorable 
battle of Trafalgar the transports for the 
fleet were retarded in that manner a whole 
month. Thirdly, the mud accumulated 
so fast into shoals, that a new dock was 
found to be absolutely necessary for the 
acceleration of naval equipments. Such 
being the reasons for the erection of the 
new arsenal, he was prepared to propose 
the introduction of the plan of an excel- 
lent engineer which would effectually re- 
medy all that the Naval Commissioners 
had complained of. The engineer pro- 

osed to cut a canal from Long Reach to 
Deptford, by private subscription, occa- 
sioning an annual expence of 50,000l. the 
payment of which was to be guaranteed 
by the public. For the purpose of exa- 
Mining the merits of the plan by compa- 
rison with the opinions of the Commis- 
sioners, he begged leave to move “ that 


vision. 


an Address should be presented to the 
Prince Regent, praying that he would be 
graciously pleased to order the Fifteenth 
Report of .the Commissioners of Naval 
Revision to be laid before the House” 

Mr. Croker said, that it would not be 
necessary for him to trouble the House at 
length on this question. The hon. mover 
proceeded on two assumptions : first, that 
a large naval arsenal was to be built, and 
second, that the existing dock yards a 
Woolwich and Deptford were: to be aban. 
doned. The first assumption was prema. 
ture, and the second still more so, A 
sufficient answer to the hon. gentleman’s 
motion was, that the government would 
not undertake any work at Northfleet, 
without submitting the subject to the con- 
sideration of parliament. On this ground 
he should give his vote against the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, that he un 
derstood the present motion to be a side 
wind to introduce a Canal Bill. This 
canal, if established, would have the ef- 
fect of taxing all shipping which ap. 
proached the port of London, whether 
they passed through the canal or no, 
This work, of which the capital was 
$05,000/. had been subscribed to only by 
ten persons, at 1,000/. each, profit was 
to be guaranteed by government to sleep- 
ing partners, and for this was the shipping 
of the kingdom, already too much bur- 
thened, to be oppressed. 

Mr. Rose opposed the motion. The 
proposal for a canal had been thrown out 
very loosely when the Admiralty had ap- 
peared to support it, but had upon exami- 
nation been found inexpedient, The pro- 
jector of this canal had at first proposed to 
do away with the poor Thames altoge- 
ther, and bring a canal to Vauxhall. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had mis- 
understood the hon. mover, as to the tax- 
ing ships in the river; a surer plan had 
been adopted by proposing to secure the 
interest by taxing the whole kingdom. 

Mr. P. Moore said, that the only ground 
for this motion was, that the undertakers 
of a great and useful work should be gua- 
ranteed that the capital they expend 
would not be rendered unproductive. 
Anchorage for 680 ships would be re 
quired in time of peace, and it certainly 
would not be lost time for a committee 10 
enquire, how far this could be afforded by 
the canal in question. : are 

The motion was negatived without adie 
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Mr. Herbert then moved, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to enquire whe- 
ther the carrying into execution a plan, 
roposed by a Bill, intituled, the. Royal 
Clarence Canal Bill, read a first time in 
this House, for making a canal navigable 
for ships of war of any size, with their 
guns, stores and tackle, from Woolwich to 
Erith, be practicable, and at what ex- 
ence the same is proposed to be made, 
and further to enquire whether the com- 
Jetion of the said canal may not tend ef- 
fectually to obviate the delays vessels 
ofien experience from the winding of the 
reaches in the channel of the river Thames. 
between Woolwich and Erith, and the 
dangers arising from the different shoals in 
those reaches, and further to enquire whe- 
ther its completion would not render the 
access to the present dock yards of Wool- 
wich and Deptford, so much shorter, more 
easy and certain, as, together with the ad- 
vantage of affording a convenient basin, 
inwhich all ships launched from or to be 
refitted in these yards may, contiguous to 
the arsenal at Woolwich, either get on 
board or land their guns, stores and 
tackle, and thereby obviate the necessity 
of abandoning and destroying the present 
yards at Deptford and Woolwich as pro- 
posed and recommended by the 15th Re- 
port of the Commissioners of Naval Revi- 
sion, and further to report the'r opinion, if, 
on the completion of the said canal, the 
advantages accruing as above to the pub- 
lic will not be so great as to-render it ex- 
pedient for the public to guarantee the in- 
terest of a sum not exceeding 300,000. 
proposed to be laid out and advanced by 
joint stock company, on the works being 
completely executed.” 

Mr. Croker opposed the motion, as cal- 
culated only to lend countenance to an 
illusory speculation. 

Alter some further conversation between 
Mr. Rose, Mr. Moore, and Mr. Alderman 
Atkins, the question was put, and nega- 
tived without a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 10. : 

Petition RESPECTING Peace.) General 
Ferguson presented a Petition from Dysart, 
ithe county of Fife, setting forth, 

“That the petitioners feel. themselves 
called upon, as lovers of their country, as 
lovers of humanity, and more especially 
% the professed followers of the. Prince of 


Petition respecting Peace. 


Peace, to. seek by all lawful means the | 


\ 
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putting a period to the devastations of 
war, and the securing for themselves and 
for their brethren the blessings of peace ; 
and that the petitioners lament that this 
country has now for a long course of years 
been unhappily engaged in war, a war 
pre-eminently distinguished by the waste 
of blood and treasure, by its injurious ef- 
fects on our manufactures and commerce, 
and by its baneful influence on the moral 
and religious interests of the community ; 
a war which has in no ordinary degree in- 
volved the whole continent of Europe in 
desolation, and a war whose fatal ravages 
have extended to every quarter of the 
globe; and that the inhabitants of the 
parish of Dysart have in consequence 
been subjected to many privations, but 
they have nevertheless demeaned them- 
selves as became peaceable and loyal sub- 
jects; and that, in the late dreadful and 
most providential discomfiture of the 
French arms, and the consequent happy 
aspect of affairs on the continent, the peti- 
tioners hail the cheering dawn of hope 
that peace may soon be restored on a safe 
and honourable basis ; and that, whatever- 
may be their confidence in the character 
of the ministers of the crown forall the 
commendable qualities of statesmen, the 
petitioners are not ignorant that they par- 
take of the fallibility, and are not unin- 
fluenced by the passions, of our common 
nature ; and that, influenced by such con- 
siderations, while the petitioners profess 
peculiar attachment to no political party, 
they feel it to be a duty imperiously bind- 
ing on them as men and Christians to 
avail themselves of their constitutional 
right of petition for expressing their 
earnest wish that all favourable circum- 
stances may be carefully improved which 
give a reasonable hope of the restoration 
of peace; and praying the House to take 
the subject of the present Petition under 
their most serious deliberation.” 

The Petition being brought upand read, 

Mr. Whitbread, while he admitted that 
this was not the precise time for agitating 
such a question as that alluded to in the 
Petition, must still agree with the peti- 
tioners as to the fallibility of the present 
ministers. No opportunity, however, he 
believed, had hitherto been lost: and* 
though a total silence on the subject had 
for some time been observed in that 
House, yet the time for a perseverance in 
that silence was now pretty nearly at a 
close, 
Ordered to lie on the table. 
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Importation or Cotton AME- 
rica.} Mr. Alderman Atkins presented 
a Petition from the merchants and manu- 
facturers trading to Portugal and Brazil 
from the Port of London; setting forth, 

‘« That notwithstanding the existing hos- 
tilities. between Great Britain and the 
United States of North America, and their 
prohibitory laws against the import of 
British manufactures and produce into the 
American states, cotton wool the growth 
of North America is nevertheless admissi- 
ble direct into the United Kingdom by 
neutral vessels under the Act 43 Geo. 3, 
c. 1535; and that cotton wool, the growth 
of our colonies and settlements in the 
West and East Indies, together with that 
of the Brazils and other countries in amity 
with Great Britain, is already far beyond 
the consumption of our manufacturers, 
and that the growth thereof will moreover 
be increased to an immense extent, if not 
discouraged by the unrestrained admis- 
sion of North American cotton in time of 
war; and that, from the best calculation 
which can be formed, it is computed there 
is cotton wool now in England equal to 12 
years consumption, and that there are in 
the Brazils very considerable depots of 
cotton wool remaining from the old crops, 
_ which depots will be increased to a very 
great extent by the new crops, just ga- 
thered ; and that a very considerable part 
of the old crops of cotton wool in Brazil 
has been kept back by the losing prices 
which till of late have been prevalent in 
Great Britain, the consequence of which 
has been a diminished export of oar manu- 
factured goods ; and that, in the confident 
and general expectation that the North 
Americans would not be permitted to 
carry on their export trade during their 
war against this country, considerable 
shipments of manufactured goods were 
made for the supply of funds for the pur- 
chase of the raw material, and much more 
considerable shipments would have been 
made, were they not prevented by the dis- 
covery of shipments of cotton wool from 
the United States under the sanction of the 
aforesaid act of parliament, which had 
escaped general observation in this coun- 
try; and that the knowledge of this act 
of parliament has consequently operated 
to the obvious disadvantage of our manu- 
facturers and of our shipping interest, not.| 
less than three fourths of the whole trade 
with Portugal and the Brazils being car- 
ried on in British ships; and that the 


Importation of Cotton from America. 


American war occasions a very great ad- 


ditional expence on the import of cotton 
wool from the Brazils by British Vessels 

by the advance on the premium of ip. 
surance to more than treble its forme 
rate, and by the consequent advance ig 
the rate of freight; and that if, eithe 
under the sanction of the afore-mentioned 
act of parliament, or by licences, orb 

the inefficiency of the declared blockade, 
the Americans are permitted to carry on 
their export trade by neutrals, they will 
have the advantage of so doing at peace 
premiums of insurance and at reduced 
freights, and they will therefore positively 
enjoy a bounty on their export trade 
during the war, an unexpected advantage 
which America nor no other country has 
enjoyed even in the time of peace, and 
thus Great Britain will be exposed to an 
aggravation of the inconveniences of war, 
by an important article, the produce of 
our own colonies and settlements, being 
subject to great additional charges, while 
the same identical article, the produce of 
our enemies country, is admitted free of 
any additional expence, under the sanc- 
tion and protection of our own gover- 
ment; and that the most serious conside- 
ration occurs of the necessity of paying in 
bullion for whatever commodities are 
drawn from the United States, as long as 
the restrictions against the introduction of 
our manufactures continue in force, as this 
trade will undoubtedly occasion a constant 
drain of bullion not only from Great Bri- 
tain, but from the West Indies and from 
the peninsula, the effect of which is ob- 


| vious at a time when the precious metals 


are so essentially necessary for great na- 
tional purposes at home and abroad, and 
are now selling at an advance of nearly 
40 per cent. above the standard price; 
and that these allegations are not dictated 
by interested and partial motives, or im- 
putable to an exaggerated or misrepre- 
sented state of things, and they ave indeed 
in part clearly confirmed by the following 
paragraph of the president Madison's 
Speech to Congress the 4th of March last: 
“The means employed by the British 
cabinet have recoiled on themselves, have 
given to our national faculties a more 
rapid developement, and draining or di- 
verting the precious metals from British 
circulation and British vaults, have poured 


them into those of the United States; itis 


a propitious consideration that an unavoid- 
able war should have found this seasonable 
facility for the contributions required to 
support it;”? and that the doubtfal state 
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which this question has so long remained 
has bad the most serious effect on every 
pranch of the cotton trade, and if decisive 
measures are not speedily determined 
ypon, by which the planters, the importers 
and the manufacturers can regulate them- 
glves, the most mischjevous consequences 
are to be apprehended ; and that the his- 
tory of the trade exhibits unquestionable 
roof that the prosperity of the cotton 
manofacture depends rather upon the fa- 
cility of access to the foreign market than 
wpon the actual price of the raw material, 
for during the last two years of extreme 
depression in the cotton trade, the raw 
material has been lower in price than at 
ay former period, while, during the pe- 
riods when the raw material has been the 
highest in price, the manufactures have 
been uniformly the most prosperous: in 
evidence of this, reference may confidently 
be made to a period of 15 years, from 
1195 to 1810; and that under the im- 
pression of all the foregoing considerations, 
the petitioners most humbly pray, that the 
House will take these premises under con- 
sideration, in full confidence that, in its 
deliberative wisdom, it will be found ex- 
pedient to determine upon such enact- 
nents as will speedily deprive the enemy 
ofthe enjoyment of such an unexpected 
and undeserved indulgence, to the obvious 
prejudice of the whole empire, and to that 
also of our good allies.” 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he was de- 
sitous of impressing the minds of his Ma- 
jety’s ministers with the importance of 
the measure which the petitioners ap- 
prehended would cripple the means of 
the United States, while it tended to en- 
courage our own trade, and increase our 
warlike resources. He was anxious to 
kam if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
lad in contemplation the total exclusion 
of American cotton, by the additional 
duty which he had recently proposed, and 
ifnot, he would feel it his duty to make a 
motion on the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said the 
measure which he had proposed, was for 
the purpose of pressing upon the resources 
of the enemy, by an endeavour to lower 
the price of the staple commodity of the 
United States. He had formerly sub- 
mitted propositions to the House on that 
aubject, which were not favourably re- 
ceived; and he afterwards endeavoured, 
bya blockade of the American ports, to 
txclude their cotton from the continental 
Turopean markets, but that measure did 
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not effectually secure a certainty of pro- 
tection to the English merchants, inas- 
much as some political considerations 
might induce the government to remove 
the blockade, which would enable the 
Americans to pour all their accumulated 
cotton into the European markets, to the 
incalculable detriment of the merchants of 
Great Britain. It was for the manufac- 
turers themselves to decide whether they 
conceived their prosperity best secured 
by a settled system like that of taxation, 
or one liable to sudden fluctuation like 
that of blockade. He was anxious to 
know whether or not it would be a desir- 
able measure to impose considerable 
restraints upon American produce, so long 
as we were excluded from the markets of 
that country, and he hoped he would 
learn the sentiments of the commercial 
body on that subject. 

Mr. Baring thought this would be very 
desirable. All that the merchants wanted 
to be assured of was, that American 
cottons should not come to their rivals in 
Europe, if they were excluded from ac- 
quiring it from their own manufactures. . 
It was true, we could work with other 
cottons, but not to enter into a compe- 
tition with the continent, if American 
cottons were permitted to reach it at 6d, 


or 10d. per Ib. while we paid 24d. for that 
from the Brazils or the colonies of an in- 
With respect to the 
blockade, he feared it was not so effectual 


ferior quality. 


as could be wished. It was not a geogra- 
phical blockade, and wanted general 
It was merely a blockade 
of the Chesapeake, Charlestown, and the 
Savannah, and not of all the cotton ports, 
which might send out their commodities 
for the use of Europe. He believed that 
vessels laden with cotton had even arrived 
at Plymouth and Liverpool, since it was 
instituted, and all from the government 
not. having any settled plan or common 
feeling how they ought to act. They 
either did not think the subject of the im- 
portance it was felt to be out of doors, or 
they wanted concert. Thus lord Liver- 
pool refused all licences, and in a few days 
after they were granted by the Board of 
Trade. Such uncertainty was very in- 
jurious to mercantile concerns. 

Mr. Canning thought it highly proper 
that the decision of government should be 
taken early. When the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought | 
forward his proposition on this subject, he 
had understood him exactly in the way 
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he had this evening explained himself. 
He had understood the measure as one of 
hostility against America, and not as in- 
tended to improve the finances of this 
country, and he was glad to hear it now 
admitted by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, and it was a wise policy in 
that point of view. Such had not been 
the arguments with which it wasoriginally 
opposed, nor was such admission agreeable 
to the theories advanced in books, that we 
ought to procure the raw material wher- 
ever it was to be had, at the cheapest rate, 
without considering what advantage our 
purchasing from them might confer on 
our enemies: his only objection to the 
original measure was, the retention of 
power in the Board of Trade with respect 
to the granting of licences, and something 
of this applied to the modified plan of his 
right hon, friend. A power was left, 
which being exercised at any time, 
would ruin all the speculations of those 
who had proceeded to trade in colonial 
cottons, on the faith of the declared in- 
tention of government. He agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman that the blockade 
was the most fair, open, and manly sys- 
tem. But the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last had truly stated, that it was not so 
completely notified to foreigners as it 
ought te be, in order to accomplish its 
object. It left several distinctly cotton 
ports open, and it was still more imperfect, 
as naval or military purposes might at any 
time call off the blockading force, and 
send it upon an expedition at the will of 
the commanding officer. If such an event 
took place, the sudden influx of cotton 
from the liberated ports, where it had 
been long amassing, would be destructive 
to all speculations on the belief that it 
would be obstructed from finding its way 
to Europe. Any subsidiary measure 
would also in part be liable to the same 
objection. A sudden restoration of peace 
would inundate the market with goods, the 
absence of which had been calculated 
upon, and overthrow all distant specula- 
tions. In his opinion, therefore, any 
_ Measure of this sort now resorted to, 
ought not to be made contingent on peace. 
_ To prolong restraints on their commerce, 
would be wise and advisable, since in this 
war it was universally acknowledged that 
America was the aggressor. We must 
then pursue our measure with vigour and 
certainty—with vigour, that the annoyance 
to the enemy might be felt; and with 
certainty, that we might pluck from an 
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offensive proceeding of our foes the means 
of augmenting our internal Prosperity 
He hoped the rigkt hon, gentleman wouid 
lose no time in bringing the measure fo. 
ward and establishing the principle, 

Mr. Phillips said, the inducement alread 
held out to our colonies to cultivate ¢o, 
ton amounted to about 50 or 60 per cent: 
if this was notan inducement, why should 
we hold out to them any farther induce. 
ment, or urge them’ to it by artificial 
means? The immediate effect would be ty 
raise cottons above their present high price 
and the ultimate consequence would be, the 
introduction of a great quantity of low 
priced cotton into other countries, from 
which England would. be excluded ; and, 
of course, her manufactures in retury 
would be excluded from every foreign 
market. The East Indies, there was little 
doubt, would be able in time to supply 
this country with every sort of cotton ; but 
this must be done gradually, and not by 
any sudden or artificial impulse. 

Mr. Marryatt contended strongly in 
favour of the policy of encouraging the 
import of cotton from our own colonies 


America, with whom we were at war, 
and who had already superseded both the 
cotton and tobacco of the West India 
islands. Four-fifths of the cotton im- 
ported into this country had been of late 
the produce of America. He could not 
concur with the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, that there was any danger of the con- 
tinent being supplied with cotton manu. 
factures at a cheaper rate than we could 
furnish them, if we were to interdict the 
import from America. He considered 
some measure of this description alike dic- 
tated by our colonial interests, and the 
spirit of our navigation laws. cs 

Mr. Foster observed, that the hostility 
of the American government had been al- 
ways evinced a exercised by restriction 
upon the commerce of this country. The 
spirit, he conceived, ought to be retorted 
upon them, and it should be made manifest 
to the world, that Great Britain would 
never shrink from meeting her enemy upon 
his own ground. He agreed with a right 
hon. gentleman that it would be expe 
| dient to adopt some legislative provision 
for the purpose of meeting those ° 
America, and providing a point for future 
negociation. He was happy to rere 
and congratulate the general feeling whic 
pervaded the House upon the political pat 
of the question. 


and those of our allies, rather than from & 
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Sir Robert Peel thought the House ought 


not to forget that cotton was one of 


the most important articles of the manu- 
qeturing trade of this country. It was 
an article that gave employment to many 
thousands of the poorer classes, and qua- 
dropled its own value in the course of those 
operations which it underwent. While 
the intercourse with America remained 
unimpeded, no evil was felt, the labouring 


orders found sufficient occupation, and the 
supply in America conformed itself to the 
demand in this country. He was afraid 


that his right hon, friend the Chancellor 


ofthe Exchequer, had been surrounded 
by interested persons. He wished it was 
in his power to produce a letter which he 
had lately seen, and by which it appeared 
that the recent rise in the price of cotton 
had been occasioned by the very extensive 
speculation of a gentleman at Liverpool 
(Mr. Gladstane) not unknown to the right 
hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr. Canning). 
Itshould be remembered that we had al- 
rady experienced the advantages accru- 
ing tothe landed and general interest of 
the country, in being able to pay our sol- 


m diets abroad by the exportation of cotton 


gods. The House should take care lest 
in legislating against an enemy, they 
kgislated for the interests of a rival, 

Sir W. Curtis was perfectly clear, that if 
ucouragement was given to our own 
colonies, to our allies, and to our East 
hdia possessions, we need fear no want of 
cotton for our manufactures. There was 
plenty in the country for the consumption 
f one year, and long before that expired, 
ifwe acted wisely, we might have enough 
brall future purposes. He had seen as 
ine cottons from the isle of Bourbon as the 
lea cotton of America. We therefore 
ut only had sufficient, but of the best 
qulity, without providing our enemies 
wih the sinews of war. He would never 
tunsent to encourage the enemies of Great 
bitain, The Americans were our deter- 
ined enemies, and they should always 

done in him. 

Mr. H. Thornton was of opinion that if 
lle present measure were adopted with a 
New of encouraging the cultivation of 
titon in our colonies, it would be neces- 
hry to aid its operation by other subsidiary 
heasures, 

Mr, Lascelles was afraid that if we did 
Wttake the American cottons, other na- 
lots would, and injure us in our manufac- 
lies, He desired to know if the rt. hon. 
had abandoned his former proposition? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to what had been suggested and in- 
quired in the course of the debate, begged 
to state, that he had not said his mind 
was decided as to the expediency of re- 
commending to parliament some measure 
for the total exclusion of American 
produce from the ports of this country. 
This, however, would be the subject of 
future consideration. The measure imme- 


diately before the House certainly was not. 


founded upon any financial speculation, 
and therefore naturally divided itself into 
the two branches of commercial policy 
and political expediency. The former 
had already been sufficiently discussed, 
and as to the circumstances mentioned 
by the hon. gentleman of licences having 
been issued in which the blockaded ports 
of America were not excepted, some few 
had been so granted in consequence of the 
temporary absence of a noble Jord at the 
Board of Trade, occasioned by a domestic 
misfortune. He did not know any thing 
of vessels having subsequently arrived in 
the ports of this country laden with cotton 
and tobacco, but if the fact were so, they” 
must have sailed previous to the prohibi- 
tion. With respect to what had been 


stated by the hon. gentleman as to the — 


nature of the blockade -instituted on the 
coast of America, which the hon. gentle- 
man described as not being a geographical 
blockade, it was to be remembered, that 
as America had never concurred in the 
new principles proclaimed by France, 
which were denominated the Continental 
System, the government of this country 
was not justified in any view of the law 
of nations in declaring any part of the 
American coast to be in a state of block- 
ade unless actually and truly in that condi- 
tion. The commanders on that station had 
been instructed to enforce strictly local 
blockades to the south of Rhode Island. 
Mr. Canning explained, that he had 
never declared or insinuated any right on 
the part of this country to apply to 
America the novel principles of blockade 
which had grown out of the new maritime 


policy introduced and acted upon by - 


France. ~All he had said was, that we 
ought to accompany the actual blockade 
by additional and subsidiary annoyances 
upon the resources and belligerent means 
of America. 

Alderman Atkins recommended an en- 
tire suspension of intercourse with America, 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 


table: 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE RENEWAL or THE East INp1A ComPANY’S 
CuartEer.—Ordered to be printed March 11, 1813. 


Letter from the right hon, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India to the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company, dated India 
Board, 24th December, 1812. 


— Gentlemen ;—The conferences held at 
this board with the committee of corres- 
pondence, having had for their object the 
most unreserved and candid discussions 
upon points of the greatest importance, 
with respect to the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, and it having 
been understood that no further steps 
should be taken upon the subject until a 
communication was made by me, in an of- 
ficial shape, to the court of directors, it 
was not without some surprise that the 
copy of their resolution of the 18th in- 
stant was received by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, because that resolution, adopted 
under such circumstances, appeared to 
them to have for its object an abrupt ter- 
mination to all discussion. 

They cannot, however, consider it the 
less incumbent upon them, through you, 
as the proper official channel, to bring be- 
fore the court of directors the principles 
upon which the opinions I have to apprize 
you have been formed, in order to present 
to the proprietors and the public a correct 
view of a subject to which so much im- 
portance is attached. 

I shall, therefore, convey to you the 
sentiments of his Majesty’s government 
precisely in the terms I should have done 
if no intimation had been made of the re- 
olution of the court of directors of the 
8h instant ; and with that object I pro- 

to inform you, that with regard to 
(VOL, XX V.)—Appendiz. 


those points to which the attention of the 
committee of correspondence has been 
chiefly directed at the conferences held 
at this board, the principle uniformly 
maintained as the basis of any arrange- 
ment for the renewal of the East India 
Company’s charter, viz. that the mer- 


chants of this country have a substantial 


claim to as much liberty of trade as they 
can enjoy, without injury to other im- 
portant national interests, cannot be de- 
parted from. 

It was in the hope that the opening of 
the export trade with India to the mer- 
chants of the city of London and of the 


‘out-ports, whilst the import was confined - 


to the port of London, might not be found 
inconsistent with this principle, that @ 
disposition was felt by the government to 
propose an arrangement to that effect, 

In consequence, however, of the pro- 
mulgation of such an intention, several 
persons interested in the commerce of the 
outports represented in the strongest terms, 
that the proposed limitation of the import 
trade from India, rendered the extension 
of the export of no value to them; and 
they declared themselves prepared to 
maintain that this limitation was not called 
for by any adequate motive of public in- 
terest. 


They urged their claim to an equal” 


participation in the general trade to India, 
and their conviction, that the ground upon 


which the exclusion in favour of the port 


of London was defended, viz. the addi- 
tional danger of smuggling, could not be 
supported ; and they were satisfied that 
the alleged danger might be obviated by 
revenue regulations. They also entered 


largely into the subject of the China trade, 


(4) 
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contending strenuously against the res 
newal of the Company’s exclusive charter, 
and stated their reasons for believing, that 
measures might be adopted by which that 
trade could be open, without injury to the 
revenue, arid without hazarding the éon- 
tinuartce of the intercourse with the em- 
peror of China’s dominions. 
The importance attached to these re- 
presentations induced his Majesty’s go- 
vernment to revise the arrangement which 
bad been in contemplation, and although 
they did not see cause, under all the cir- 
cumstances bearing upon this question, to 
alter the opinion they had entertained of 
the propriety of continuing the existing 
restrictions upon thé conimercial inter- 


Under this impression I addressed my 
letter to you on the 27th of April ultimo. 
_ The observations made by the com- 
mittee of correspondence, in their reply of 
the 29th of the same month, did not fail 
to engage the serious attention of his Ma- 
jesty’s government; but after the best 
examination of those observations, aided 
by all the information they have obtained 
rom the boards of customs and excise, 
they are not enabled to concur in the opi- 
pion, that the proposed extension of the 
import trade from India would be produc- 
tive of any great increase of smuggling, 
nd certainly not to the extent stated by 
the court of directors. 
_ Itis conceived, that the apprehensions 
éntertained on this account might be ob- 
viated by various regalations, such as con- 
fining the trade to those ports which are, 
or may be, so circumstanced as to afford 
security to the due collection of the re- 
venue, by the limitation of it to vessels of 
four hundred tons burthen; by attaching 
the forfeiture of the ship and cargo to the 
discovery of any illicit articles on board ; 
by an extension of the Manifest Act; by 
fegulations for checking the practice of 
smoggling in the ships of the Company ; 
as well as by other provisions too minute 7 
‘to be entered into at present, but which 
will of course-be attended to in discussing 
the details of the subject. 
I am persuaded it will not escape your 
Observation, that from obvious considera- 
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especially in time of peace, afford facil. us 
ties and inducements for smuggling which si 
do not occur elsewhere to the same éx. to 
tent, on account of the clandestine traflic ve 
already established, and the read com: ' 
muhication with the opposite shore, nd 

But with respect to the whole of this sh 
part of the question, it is impossible 1g de 
losé sight of the deep interest which the le 
governient must feel in the prevention of thi 
smuggling. The interests of the Com. na 
pany are no doubt involved in it, by ie” 
those of the government are still more | 
concerned ; and it cannot be supposed P 
that they would bring forward any propo. a 
sition which appeared to them likely to 
endanger a revenue of from 3 to 4 mil. me 
lions, or that, if a defalcation should un- me 
expectedly arise, they would notimme 
diately take measures for applying ate. an 
medy. The Company have therefore an , 
ample ground of confidence, not only in hi 
the disposition of government, but in their bs 
effectual co-operation on those pointson J 
which the court of directors appear to feel 4 | 
the greatest anxiety, and on which the a 
urged their strongest objections to the pro- ih 
posed arrangement. 

The several articles which may be im. 
ported from the countries within the limits fi 
of the Company’s charter, and which ate be 
charged with an ad valorem duty, altho 
with the exception of téa, they bear a Very iu 
small proportion to the whole of thé re: 2° 
venue collected from the trade from India 
and China, are nevertheless of sufficient 
importance to demand the attetition of 
Verntiént, as the question thay affect the 
‘interésts of the East India Company, a re 

4 well a8 those of the public revenue, — ha 

With this view, it will be necessary to 
considér, whether, with respect to some of } 
thent, a rated duty might not be subsite 
ted; and whether regulations may not be 
made for the security of the duty, 
lorem, on those atticles which shall cont 
nie to be so charged, and which at the : 
Sathe tinfe shall prevent their being purr 
chased at a price likely to operate inj ay 
tiously to the manufacturers of this colit de 
try. 

The justice of the observations tespect- in 
ing the additional number of Europeans my 
that would find their way to India in cone @ 
Sequence of the extension of the trade, me 
must be admitted to a certain extent; but 
it is obvious that this danger would arise 
froth the extension of the export trade 0 i 
India, and would scarcely be lessened by ni 


tions the English channel must at all 


confining the import trade to the port of 


gi course with China, and of preserving to 
_ the Company the monopoly of the tea 
trade, they nevertheless felt that the mer- 
_ chants belonging to the out-ports had esta- 
&§ blished a claim against an absolute restric- 
tioii_ of the import trade to the port of 
London. 


don, Every individual during his re- 
in folie of course be subject 
to the existing regulations of the local go- 
yernments, 


"The situation of Lascars, who are o¢ca- 
sionally employed in the navigation of 
ships from India to this country, would 
demand the humane interposition of the 
legislature ; and there.can be no doubt 
that effectual provision for their mainte- 
nance while in England, and for their re- 
turn to India, will be made. 

Having gone through the principal 

gints to which our recent conferences 
ue related, it may be proper for me to 
apprise you, that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment are of opinion, that the establish- 
ment of King’s troops, which may be re- 
quite for the preservation of tbe peace 
and security of the British possessions in 
India, must depend upon circumstances 
that it would be difficult to anticipate ;_ 
but as the financial situation of the Com- 
pany may render it necessary that the 
numbers to be maintained at their charge 
should be limited, there can be no objec- 
tion to propose to parliament to specify 
that number by legislative enactment. 

I have thus endeavoured to bring the 
sentiments of his Majesty’s government 
before you, with the same candour that 
has been evinced in our recent discussions; 
and 1 can venture confidently to assure 
you, that my colleagues, as well as myself, 
are most anxious to promote such an ad- 
justment between the public and the court 
of proprietors as may be satisfactory to all 
parties, 

The expediency of adhering to that sys- 
fem by which the government of India 
has been administered through the inter- 
vention of the Company is. strongly felt 
by his Majesty’s government ; but it must 
not be supposed that there are no limits 
fo that expediency, or that there are no 
advantages which might result from a dif- 
ferent course. 

tis for the court of proprietors to de- 
cide, whether their own interests, as 
well as those of the numerous persons 
depending upon them both at bome and 
abroad, can best be preserved by their re- 
jection of, or acquiescence in, those condi- 
ons, upon which alone, consistent with 
their public duty, his Majesty’s govern- 
ment can submit a proposition to parlia- 
ment for the renewal of the charter. 

You, gentlemen, must be aware, that 
0m its approaching expiration, provision 
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ture government of India; and that his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, in his 
Speech at the opening of the present ses- 
sion, has called upon parliament to make 
such provision. I haye the honour to be, 


BuckKINGHAMSHIRE, 


At a Secret Court of Directors, held the 
30th December 1812. 


Letter to the President of the Board of 
Commissioners, in reply to his lordship’s 
letter of the 24th instant, was read and 
unanimously approved. 

East India House, 
30th Dec. 1812. 

My lord; we were honoured on the 
25th instant with the letter which your 
lordship was pleased to address to us on 
the preceding day, and have laid it before 
the court of directors. “aities 

We are instructed by the court to ac- 
quaint your lordship, that a general court 
of proprietors of East India stock has been 
summoned, for the special purpose of take 
ing into consideration the important sub- 
jects treated of in your lordship’s letter ; 
and we shall lose no time in submitting to 
your lordship the result of the delibera- 
tions at that meeting, 

In reference to the first paragraph of 
your lordship’s letter, in which the reso= 
lution passed by the court on the 1gth 
instant is stated to have caused some~sur- 
prise to his Majesty’s government, as ap= 
pearing to have for its object an se ter= 
mination to all discussion, we are desired 
by the court of directors respectfully to 
offer the following explanation. 

Your lordship is aware, that at the com- 
mencement of the recent conferences on 
the subject of the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter, it was agreed between 
yourJordship and the deputation from the 
court, that no minutes should be taken of 
what passed in conversation; accordingly 
no particular communication was made 
prior to the receiptof your Jordship’s leuter 
of the 24th instant, of the result of these 
conferences; but an earnest desire having 
been expressed by those gentlemen in the 
direction, who are not members of the 
committee of correspondence, to be io- 
formed whether the differences of opinion 
formerly known to exist on some import- 
ant points between his Majesty’s govern- 
ment and the court were jn a.tra‘n of re- 
conciliation, and the general answer which 
we thought ourselves bound in duty to 
give not having tended to afford them the 


mut be made, without delay, for the fu- 


 Aatisfaction they exported, they deemed it 
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proper that the sense of the court respect- 
ing the question of the out-ports should 
be formally notified to your lordship, and 
in consequence of the unanimous resolution 
of the 18th was transmitted. 

Had the court perceived that that pro- 
eeeding admitted of the interpretation 
which has been put upon it by his Majes- 
ty’s government, they would assuredly 
have taken pains more effectually to guard 
against so great a misconception of the 
‘yeal intention, which was no other than to 
mark their adherence to the opinions they 
have uniformly entertained on the disput- 
ed question, of extending the import trade 
from India to the out-ports of this king- 
dom, which had formed the principal sub- 
ject of discussion between the members of 
his Majesty’s government and the com- 
mittee of correspondence. It was cer- 
tainly desirable for the members of that 
deputed committee, and it was thought 
that it might not be unacceptable to your 
lordship, to know that the sentiments 
which they had expressed in the course of 
discussion were sanctioned by the unani- 
mous concurrence of the body by whom 
they were delegated. The mode in which 
the resolution was adopted was conform- 
able to the usage of the court of directors 
on solemn occasions, namely, after a re- 
port from a committee of the whole 
court, which always requires signatures, 
and which in the present instance was 
‘subscribed by every director. 

We trust, my lord, that this explanation 
of the measure alluded to will prove satis- 
factory to your lordship and the other 
members of his Majesty’s government, 
and while we return our sincere acknow- 
ledgments for the attention with which 
our representations have been listened to, 
in the various interviews with which we 
have been honoured by your Jordship and 
his Majesty’s ministers who attended, we 
hope, at the same time, to stand perfectly 
acquitted of any design, either to prevent 
or embarrass a full and deliberate discus- 
sion of the great interests at stake. 

It is matter of deep concern to us to find 
that his Majesty’s ministers seem still to 
adhere to the principle of opening the 
out-ports of the United Kingdom to the 
importation of commodities from India. 
We have already, in our letters of the 
15th and 29th of April last, fully stated 
the dangers that must result to the Com- 
_pany from so great an enlargement of the 
privilege in Eastern commerce to British 
merchants, We presume to think our 
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[vit 
objections to that enlargement have it 
been. adequately answered, and we have tg 
express the concern felt by the court, tha 
no communication has yet been made to 
them ; of those representations which firy 
led his Majesty’s ministers to entertain’ 
and which induce them still to adhere ts 
the opinion, that the public interest will 
be best consulted by not confining the 
import trade trom the East Indies to the 
port of London. It would occasion much 
satisfaction to the court should such q 
communication have the effect of obviating 
their objections, even in part, toa measure, 
which the most imperative considerations 
alone could have influenced them to op. 
pose ; and were it unfortunately to fail in 
producing this effect, it is nevertheless de- 
sirable that the court of directors shall 
have an opportunity of renewing the 
question with all the intelligence that can 
be brought to bear upon it. Your lord. 
ship has, indeed, been pleased to favour 
us with a brief summary of some of the 
arguments used by the merchants on this 
subject. Arguments, we inust own, not in 
the least convincing to us; and we assure 
ourselves that in adverting to them your 
lordship does not mean that the Company 
should be concluded, or their fate deter 
mined, by what those who oppose their 
interests choose to advance, although their 
representations appear to have so far in- 
fluenced his Majesty’s ministers as to lead 
them to think that the merchants “ havea 
claim to as much liberty of trade as they 
can enjoy, without injury to other i. 
portant national interests.” In those in- 
terests, we may presume, aye compre- 
hended both the consideration of the public 
revenue, and the maintenance of the East 
India Company. But what that extent of 
trade is, “ which can be granted with 
safety to those interests,” js still a ques- 
tion undetermined. We confess, that the 
regulations contemplated by his Majesty's 
ministers, so far as your lordship has been 
pleased to explain’ them to us, appear 
by no means calculated to remove our 
fears. 

The comparative interest which the 
public and the Company have in pre 
venting the smuggling of tea was de- 
scribed in our letter of the 29th of April; 
and though it be true, as your lordship 
observes, that the state of the public m 
this concern is numerically greater than 
that of the Company, yet the importance 
of the Company’s inferior stake is to them 


infinitely greater than would be to the 
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ublic the importance of the loss the re- 
venue might sustain: because, as matters 
now stand, the Company have nO certain 
dependence but the China trade for 
resources essential to their subsistence. 
We do not the least question that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers would be thoroughly dis- 

osed to frame additional regulations to 
prevent smuggling tea, should those now 
jn contemplation be tried, and be found 
insufficient. But, besides that we ex- 
tremely distrust the practicability of pre- 
venting smuggling toa large extent, where 
the temptations would be so great, we must 
entteat your lordship and his Majesty’s 
ninisters seriously to consider, what would 
bethe situation of the Company if they 
obtained a charter upon no better terms 
than those now proposed, and upon trial 
it should be found that their commercial 
income failed, and that their dividend 
should be unprovided for or lowered ; their 
stock would immediately fall; their credit 
would be diminished ; the currency of 
theiraffairs, in their payments particularly, 
would be impeded; general alarm and 
dissatisfaction in all parties connected with 
this great establishment would be felt; 
and there would be a necessity for going 
o parliament again, when evils great, per- 
inps irretrievable, would have been expe- 
rienced. It is the duty of the executive 
body of the Company to carry their views 
forward to such contingencies, and to seek 
provision against them: and we must beg 
leave to add, that whatever rights the 
merchants may claim, or the nation be 
pleased to bestow on them, it cannot be 
equitable to make concessions to them 
which should destroy the Company who 
aquired the Indian empire, and who are 
% much the owners of the chief seats of 
furopean trade in that empire as they are 
iftheir freeholds in London. 

With respect to the resort of Europeans 
india, if we do not misunderstand the 
ope of your lordship’s observation, it 
seems to imply that their numbers might 
bein proportion to the export trade from 
this country. If indeed they were to be 
ttgulated by this s@ale our apprehensions 
Would be the less; but we have no diffi- 
talty in acknowledging, that: in addition 
all our other arguments against admit- 
{ng mportations to the out-ports, we think 
tha the granting of this privilege would 
Netease the spirit of rash speculation from 
Great Britain and Ireland, and thereby the 
Winber of adventurers -in search of for- 
lwe in India ; for it is to be remembered, 


that those adventurers’ would naturally 
seek for new establishments, even out of 
the Company’s territories, and there en- 
deavour to acquire real property. — 

Bat, my lord, this is only one of many 
points which require particular regula- 
tions; and at the stage at which we are 
now arrived in the negociation we cannot 
but state to your lordship the anxious 
wish of the court to be made acquainted 
with the whole plan which his Majesty’s 
government may have it in contemplation 
to recommend to parliament for a renewal 
of the East India Company’s charter, in- 
cluding such amendthents in the system of 
the Company’s territorial government and 
administratiagn as past experience may 
have indicated; the regulations deemed 
necessary for promoting the discipline and 
efficiency of the Indian army; the amount 
of force which his Majesty may be em- 
powered to maintain in India at the ex- 
pence of the Company, and the provisions 
that may be thought requisite for settling 
the relative powers of the board of com- 
missioners and the court of diréctors. 
Though these topics were specifically 
mentioned in the letters from lord Melvillé 
to the chairs of the 30th September 1808, 
and the 2Ist of March 1812, the court 
are still, in great measure, uninformed of 
the arrangements in regard to them, which 
his Majesty’s government may have in 
view to propose; and we entreat also, 
that your lordship wil! enable us to lay 
before the court of directors, and ulti- 
mately the proprietors, in any shape that 
you may judge fit, the information, addi- 
tional to that of the merchants already so- 
licited, on which the determination of his 
Majesty’s ministers rests, as to the exten- 
sion of the trade to the out-ports, and their 
intentions upon the other parts of the 
arrangement to which we have now ad- 
verted. 

The requests we now make appear to us 
the more reasonable, from the weighty 
intimation conveyed in the concluding 
part of your lordship’s letter. It brings 
into view, (to repeat an expression used in © 
our letter of the 15th April,) “ questions 
of the last importance to the safety of the 
British empire in India, and of the Bri- 
tish constitution at’ home.” This is a 
solemn subject for the country, as well as 
the Company, if indeed, it should ever 
come under actual discussion. We have 
that confidence in the equity and wisdom 
of the nation, that, notwithstanding all 
present clamours, they will wish to do the 
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Company justice, and to guard all the 
other great interests which myst come into 
question ; but prepared as we shall be, if 
forced into this situation, to maintain the 
rights and claims of our constituents, we 
must yet express our hope, that the Com- 
pany will not be reduced to the hard alter- 
native of thus having to contend for all 
that is dear to them, or to accept a charter 
en terms which will not enable them to 
execute the part hitherto assigned to them 
in the Indian system. 
We have the honour to be, &c, 
Hucu Ineuis. 
Rosert Tuornton. 


Lerrer from the right hon. the President 
of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, to the then Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman of the 
East India Company. 


India Board, 4th January 1813. 
Gentlemen; I had the honour to re- 


ceive your letter of the 30th ultimo, and | 


proceed to convey to you the sentiments 
of his Majesty’s government, as far as it 
would seem advisable under present cir- 
cumstances, to continue the discussion. 
With respect to your observation, that 
the representations which induced his Ma- 
jesty’s government to form their epinions 


upon the subject of the extension of the 


import trade, have been withheld from 
the court of directors, and that your ob- 
jections to that extension have not been 
« adequately answered,” you must allow 
me to avail myself of this occasion to ap- 
prize you, that although his Majesty’s go- 
vernment have shown a strong disposition 
to enter into the most frank and unre- 
served explanations with the court of di- 
rectors, they have not felt that it was 
within the range of their duty to engage 
in a controversy upon the points at issue ; 


that duty has been sufficiently discharged, 


in stating, for the information of the court 
of proprietors, the conditions upon which 
they were prepared to submit a proposi- 
tion to parliament for the renewal of the 


charter, accompanied by such reasons as, 


are conveyed in the communications they 
shave authorized me to make. 

_ can, however, have no difficulty in ac- 
quainting you, that the claims of the mer- 
chants connected with the out-ports have 
not been brought before government by 
written documents ; that they have been 
urged and discussed at personal con- 
ferences with individuals interested in 


their success; and that you have already 


id 
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been informed of the grounds u ; 

they were supported that 
appear to his Majesty’s government thy 
you can be warranted in expecting that 
they give a more. as 
count of the arguments adduced at th 

conferences. 

I may add, however, that as the mer. 
chants and manufacturers connected with 
the out-ports, considering themselves ep, 
titled at the expiration of the charter of 
the East India Company to carry on tha 
trade from which they had been excluded 
for a limited time, had entered into g 
statement of their case by petitions pte 
sented to parliament in the course of the 
last session, you may obtain from thos 
records that further information which 
you appear desirous to possess, 

With regard to those points to which 
you have alluded, as requiring particular 
regulation, the ministers of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent having signilied 
to you, that consistently with their sen 
of public duty they can submit no a- 
rangement to parliament that dogs not in- 
clude an extension of the import trade; 
and the court of directors haying, with a 
knowledge of their opinions upon thet 
point, by their resolution of the 18h 
ultimo, declined to recommend to the 
court of proprietors to agree to such an 
extension, it would seem premature to 
enter into details until that shall have been 
finally determined, 

You are apprized of the disposition of 
his Majesty’s government to adhere to the 
present system of administration in India; 
and Iam. not aware that if circumstances 
should admit of its continuance, it would 
be necessary to propose any material al 
teration in the existing provisions for 
carrying it into execution, except.such am 
may arise from the opening of the trade, 

The confidence you express “in th 
wisdom and justice of parliament will, 
am persuaded, not be disappointed; n0t 
is it to be supposed, that in the considera 
tion of this great question (to use youu 
own words) ‘the safety of the Brits 
empire in India, andsthe British constitt 
tion at home” will be overlooked either by 
the legislature or the ministers of t 
crown. 

If the government of India cannot 
carried on with safety to the constitaties 
except through the intervention of ae 
Company, the propositions of the cou’ 
directors, whatever they may be, DUM 
unconditionally be admitted. 
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It will be for parliament to determine 
whethet the hation is in this respect with- 
cut an alternative, or whether, if a change 
of system should be rendered necessary 
by thé decisions of the East India Com- 
patly, measures might not bé taken for 
openinig the trade, and at the same time 
roviding such an administration of the go- 
vernment of India as ntight be found com- 


I HB ie British constitution. I have the ho- 
jour to be, &c. BuckiNGHAMSHIRE. 
Lirter from the Chairman and Deputy 
. Chairman of the East India Company, 
2 to the right hon, the Earl of Buck- 
" inghamshire, dated the 10h of Fe- 
h bruary 1813;—and his Lordship’s 
Reply thereto, dated the 15th of the 
ch same month. 
lat Eist India House, 10th Feb. 1813. 
i My lord; by the desire of the court 
ied Hf directors of the East India Company, 
ME Hive have the honoar to submit to your 
a Bi iidship, a Report of the Committee of 
Correspondence ; and respectfully to en- 
85 Hi eat your serious attention to it. 
itcontains an answer to the matter of 
tat the petitions which were last session pre- 
nied to the House of Commons against 
‘he Bite renewal of the Company’s charter, 
ag id particularly to those arguments to 


vhich your lordship was pleased to refer 
in support of the claims of the out- 
otis to be opened to the import trade 
fom India and China ; it also enters into 
ireview of all the principal questions of 
comniercial nature which have been 
witated by those persons who demand 
Bie abolition of the Company’s exclusive 
Pivileges; and in this minute, my lord, 
lke court hope you will find the following 
~~ among mafly others, well esta- 
lished : 

First, That the petitioners have not cor- 
tlly described the present state and ef- 
Ks uf the Company’s exclusive privi- 
Hes anid trade; nor at all appreciated 
he evils, political and commercial, which 
wuld result from withdrawing those pri- 
Iiges; but have arraigned the motio- 
My, a8 if it retained all the strictness 
p'th to it a Century ago, as if no conside- 
te relaxations had been made in it 
hin the last twenty years, and as if still 
“gt telaxations were not now acquiesced 
the Company. 

Secondly, That the clamours which have 
against the Comipany_on ac- 
ik of the trade of neutrals, particularly 


of the Bast Charter: 


patible with the interests arid security of 


11; 1813. 


the Atiéticans, with India, are wholly un« 
just; that no such trade, unless with the 
Portuguese, row exists, and that the pre- 
vention of injury from it is easy. 

Thirdly, that the petitioners have by no 
means oObviated the objections advanced 
by the court against the opening of the 
out-ports, nor in the least proved the ex- 
pediency or safety of that measure; and 
that the adoption of it would be attended 
with those dangers which the court have 
in theit former letters described. 


And, fourthly, that all the former reas - 


senings of the court against the practi+ 
cability of enlarging the consumption of 
British manufactures in India or China, or 
of extending profitably the imports of 
those countries into Britain, are confirmed 
by the result of the large experiment, 
which has actually been made by private 
merchants and traders in the course of 
near twenty years past; from which ex- 
periment, accurately recorded, it appears 
that not one new article for the consump- 
tion of the natives of the East, has in all 
that time been sent from Great Britain. 
And; from this very important fact, 
new, perhaps, ‘to your lordship and-the 
public, though long existing in the re~ 
cords of the Company, the court of di- 
rectors join with their committee of cor- 
respondence in hoping, that, as the views 
of the petitioners are unlimited, going, in 
the first place, to the subversion of all the 
existing establishments in the India and 
China trade; as this ruin would be im- 
mense, and the compensation which would 
be due for it, would be immense also; as 
the political evils which would thence fol- 
low, as detailed in the former letters of 
the court (evils still to be pre-eminently 
regarded) would fatally affect the interests 
of the whole empire; and as the means 
are now offered, of making the fullest and 
fairest further experiment of the practica- 
bility of enlarging the trade to and from 
India, upon so great a scale as shall ad- 
mit the whole hation to participate in it ; 
as this is an experiment which may be 
made without breaking down the present 
systém, and all its establishments ; as ‘it 


affords a method of ascertaining all the 


good that is attainable, without hazarding 
the dreadful evils that are otherwise to be 
apprehended ;—we say, my lord, the court 
of directors do, under these momentous 
circumstances, earnestly hope, that his 
Majesty’s ministers will still see fit to stop 


“at a safe poirit, which will give the utmoss 


reasonable concession to one set of men, 
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whilst it will preserve the interests of 
British India, of all parties now connected 
with it, and of the empire at. large, from 
the disastrous consequences of unbounded 
innovation. We have the honour to be, 
Huea Incuts, 
Rosert THornTon. 


India Board, 15th February 1813. 

Gentlemen; I had the honour of re- 
ceiving your letter of the | 0th instant, en- 
closing a Report of the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, to which you desire my 
serious attention; and you may be as- 
sured that the Report will receive that 
serious and deliberate attention, which 
has been given to every part of the im- 
portant subject to which itrelates. I have 
the honour, &c. BuvuKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Report from the Committee of Cor- 
respondence to the Court of Di- 
rectors of the East India Company, 
dated 9th February 1813 :—On the 
subject of the Trade with the East 
Indies and China. 


The President of the India board having, 
in bis recent letter of the 4th January, re- 
ferred the court to the petitions presented 
to parliament, in the course of last session, 
from the merchants and manufacturers 
connected with the outports, for fuller in- 
formation than had been then imparted to 
the court, concerning the representations 
which had induced his Majesty’s ministers 
to be of opinion that the import trade from 
the East Indies should not be confined to 
the port of London, your Committee de- 
termined on examining those petitions as 
they stand recorded in the yotes of the 
House of Commons. But in going into 
this task, your Committee found that it in- 
volved a review of all the petitions lately 
preferred against a renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter, because the arguments in 
favour of the outports were interspersed 
through them. The whole of those peti- 
tions have therefore been perused ; and 
one remark which immediately presents 
itself on that perusal, a remark entitled, in 
the opinion of your Committee, to parti- 
cular attention, is, that those arguments in 
behalf of the outports are, in a very ma- 
terial degree, the arguments which are di- 
rectly urged for the abolition of the whole 
of the Company’s exclusive commercial 
privileges ; and the claims of the outports 
are contended for, as a part of the entire 
freedom in the eastern trade, which is 
demanded for all the subjects of the em- 
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pire. The places especially which ae 
strictly outports, proceed, in their peti. 
tions, upon principles which arraign eye 

species and degree of monopoly ; and it j 
chiefly from those principles that they de. 
duce as a consequence the right of the 
outports to a free participation. in Indian 


imports. ; But as, In the deliberate and b 
just opinion of his Majesty’s ministers Mm cl 
those principles and arguments are no Me a 
valid for the main claim of the petitioner; MN cu 
it is to be presumed, that neither can they 
in the same opinion be valid for the subor. IN po 
dinate claim of the outports, so far as it iy ME ch 
rested on the same foundations; which, : 
however, are the foundations built on by i pe 
the generality of the petitions. The few Mm the 
remaining arguments on this question re. fm un 
late principally to the facility and cer. 
tainty with which the revenue may be Mmm pet 
collected at the outports; and to the safety MM are 
with which the honourable men comppsing MM exp 
the commercial class of this counilane poli 
be admitted to all the settlements and of2 
countries of the East, But these are mere H witl 
assertions of opinion, to be classed with Muli 
the “ untried theories,’ of the time, and chat 
as far as the light of experience goes, op. mon 
posed by it. If they were even proved, mm giun 
which they are in no degree, they wouldi 2 
not by any means satisfy all the great ing Indi 
terests abroad and at home, which are in- Mm satio 
volved in the question of the outports;i it: 
and therefore your Committee are entire ed t 
ly ata loss to discover how the argumentagm pital 
in favour of those ports, as they stand ing ava 
the petitions to parliament, resting chieflyg count 
on principles which his Majesty’s govern that 
ment do not admit, have so presented thema libers 
selves to the ministers, as in their viewg™ Wooll 
“to establish a claim against an absolual™ sire, 
restriction of the import trade to the port factur 
of London;” or how, from the ex pari plying 
representations of those petitions, whicli prepa 
proceed on the demand of an entire liberg@ terms 
ty of trade to India and China, a demand carry 
resisted by his Majesty’s government, ountr 
clear definite idea is to be obtained of thal orders 
degree of “ liberty of trade, which the meq sbiain 
chants may enjoy without injury to othé : . ( 


important national interests.” And hen 
your Committee humbly conceive, th 
this problem, so important in its.natur 
namely, the measure of further libert 
which may be safely granted, still remal 
to be solved, and requires deliberate a 
accurate investigation. 

These remarks may perhaps rect! 
some confirmation from the succinct WF 


/which your Committee, enlarging # 
2 
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what their first design, are now about to 


wbmit, of the principal matters contain- 


ed in the petitions for the abolition of the 
Company’s commercial privileges, and of 
the answers to which they are obviously 
jiable: although the same allegations 
which are thus urged have often been com- 
hated, it may be proper, on account of the 
channel in which, they now come forward, 
and of the publicity of the present dis- 
cussion, to give some distinct reply to them, 
which will at least further evince the dis- 
position of the court to shrink from no 
charge, and to shun no inquiry. 

All the material objections which ap- 
pear in those petitions to the renewal of 
the Company’s charter, may be comprised 
under the following heads : 

Ist, That commercial monopolies, es- 
pecially if extensive and long continued, 
aein their nature and according to the 
experience of past ages, inexpedient, im- 
politic and unjust; and that the monopoly 
ofa joint stock company must be managed 
with negligence, waste and prodigality, 
ulikely to be practised by private mer- 
chants; (some of the petitions admit that 
monopolies may be tolerated in the be- 
gimings of trade.) 

aly, That the monopoly of the East 
India Company has been injurious to the 
ution, great evils having resulted from 
it: that it is inadequate to an extend- 
ed trade; has locked up national ca- 
pial; has retarded improvement ; has not 
wvanced trade, nor carried it to many 
countries within the Company’s limits : 
that it cools the ardour of generous and 
liberal competition; has deprived the 
woollen manufacturers of Gloucester, Wilt- 
thire, Exeter, Shrewsbury, and the manu- 
feturers of other places; some, of sup- 
plying an immense population; others, of 
pieparing articles. for China, on lower 
ittms than the Company allow; others, of 
tartying on trade with India and the 
‘untries north of it; others, of receiving 
ders, infinitely beyond what they now 
thiain from the East India Company: that 
tis (particularly in the opinion of the 
Saffordshire potters) unfavourable to the 
mroduction of new articles: that its ex- 
ports to the East do not amount to a fifth 
of the exports of this country to America: 
that all ideas of partici pation in the profits 
fa monopoly trade, by payment into 
le Exchequer, ever will be vain and il- 
hwory 3 of which the disappointment of 

*nation in regard to the Company, is a 
‘omplete illustration: that the intention 
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of the East India Company’s Charier. 
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of opening the trade will be frustrated, 
by leaving the Company any controul 
over private trade: that it is proved, by 
undeniable documents, that if the trade 
be allowed to remain under its present re- 
strictions, it will languish, decay, and pass: 
into the hands of other states: that it must, 
if continued, diminish the sources of pri- 
vate wealth and national revenue; that 
the reasonings in favour of the monopoly 
proceed from narrow partial views, have 
been demonstrated ‘fallacious, and,will ap- 
ply equally to every other branch of British 
commerce: that it is humiliating to indie 
viduals, degrading to the national cha- 
racter, and a national grievance. 

3dly, That notwithstanding the in- 
crease of the Company’s territories, their 
trade has decreased, though protected 
from enemies and hostile rivalry; that 
since the renewal of the charter in 1793, 
they have added greatly to their debt; 
that the pecuniary participation held out 
to the country in 1793 has not been rea- 
lized, but has been converted by the East 
India Company into repeated claims on 
the public purse and credit for enormous 
sums to support their establishments; and 
that further and still greater pecuniary 
assistance is now required, to avert embar- 
rassments in which they may be soon in- 
volved. 

4thly, ‘That a full and free right to 
trade to and with all countries and people 
in amity with his Majesty, and more par- 
ticularly those countries acquired and 
maintained by the efforts and valor of the 
forces of his Majesty, is naturally the un- 
doubted birthright and inheritance of the 
people of this empire, of every subject of 
it, and every port in it, and that the un- 
restrained exercise of that right is essen- 
tially necessary to the maintenance of the 
manufacturers, and prosperity of the com- 
merce of this country ; that the confine- 
ment of the Eastern trade to the port of 
London would be a violation of that right, 
at once unnecessary, unjust, and impolitic 
—unnecessary, because the duties may be 
collected with greater ease and less loss by 
pilferage in the outports, the taxes on 
West Indian and American produce being 
now collected with known safety—unjust, 
because every mercantile place in the 
United Kingdom is entitled to the same 
privileges—and impolitic, because the su- 
perior economy and dispatch that prevail 
in the outports, are requisite to. secure an 
equality with foreign nations. In these 
claims for the outports, there is a general 

(B) 
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concurrence in the petitions from Ply- 
mouth, Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, Ar- 
broath, Leith, Edinburgh, Belfast, Bristol, 
Liverpool and Hull; of which three last 
mentioned places, Bristol and Liverpool 
state, that they have, in contemplation of 
the opening of the trade to India, enlarged 
their docks; and Hull, that there should 
be no restraint as to the size of vessels to 
be admitted into the Indian trade. 

5thly, That no satisfactory reason can be 
assigned, why the trade to China should 
not be opened ; that the ditficulty appre- 
hended in collecting the tea duties is 
ideal ; that the British character forbids 
injurious suspicions as to inconveniences 
in India and China from opening the 
trade: that, in the avowed opinion of one 
_ set of petitioners, the merchants of this 
country should be allowed to trade di- 
rectly from the East to the British West 
Indies ; and another set claim, that the 
products of the East shall, without being 
first landed in this kingdom, be transport- 
ed to the British West Indies, the Ame- 
rican colonies, and all other countries 
south of Cape Finisterre, and within the 
Mediterranean. 

6thly, That the existing monopoly has, 
contrary to reason and justice, led to a 
singular peculiarity, the concession of 
privileges to foreign nations in amity with 
his Majesty, which are rigorously denied 
to merchants of the British empire ; or ac- 
cording to others, that the trade is open 
to all the world except British merchants: 
that the American States have long enjoy- 
ed this trade at the expence of our own 
people, employing British capital and 
compelling the Company to shrink from 
competition ; that they have engrossed a 
great part of this trade and also of that to 
China, which the Company formerly pos- 
sessed; that the American merchants 
being unfettered, have undersold the 
Company in the markets of Europe, have 
deprived them of those markets, and also 
the markets of South America, the West 
Indies, the Mediterranean and Malta, 
whilst the English trade has become less 
extensive and profitable; that the exam- 
ple of the citizens of the United States, 
who have evinced the superiority of indi- 
vidual industry, when opposed to the neg- 
ligence and prodigality of a joint stock 
Company, and the delays and abuses of 
their concerns, proves the competency of 
British individuals to carry on an exten- 
sive commerce to the East Indies, China, 
and other countries within the charter of 
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the Company: that the monopoly is 
vourable to foreigners, injurious to British 
subjects, and its abolition necessq 
enable British merchants to meet neutral 
and other foreigners, in fair competition 
with the products of the East, in their own 
markets: or at least, according to others 
that British subjects should be put ong 
footing with foreigners in this trade. 

7thly, That the distresses and privations 
of the manufacturing and trading classes 
(distresses aggravated, say some, by the 
monopoly of the East India Compan 
under the continental system of Buona. 
parté, the disputes with America, the ex. 
clusion from usual markets, the stagnation 
or decline of trade, are grievous; that the 
mercantile, manufacturing, and shipping 
interests all suffer; that the country js 
burthened with great naval and military 
establishments ; and that under such 
hardships, pressures and exclusions, every 
possible relief is wanted, and new sources 
of trade ought to be looked for ; and that 
on account of the existing war, and for 
the maintenance of our naval superiority, 
and the preservation of our commercial, 
maritime, and financial interests, an open 
trade is necessary. 

Sthly, That itis a well ascertained fact, 
that during the time of the Protectorate, 
there were men who boldly violated the 
Company’s charter, and carried on the 
trade with such success, that they were 
able to sell the commodities of the East, 


‘in the different markets of Europe, on 


lower terms than had ever been known; 
and at this day individual merchants have 
traded to India with profit, even under all 
the difficulties, delays, and taxes imposed 
upon them by the Company.; that the 
private trade has continued to increase, 
although fettered with many restrictions, 
but that these restrictions deter people un- 
acquainted with India, and residing at home, 
from engaging in the trade; that a free 
trade to the East would be a measure ad- 
mirably calculated for removing present 
evils, would be a substitute for the loss of 
European commerce, an equivalent for all 
other markets, and would necessarily open 
new and extensive markets, a field greater 
than any other country offers, and beyond 
the grasp of the enemy; a field to British 
skill, industry, and enterprise, and to a 
pital, otherwise useless whilst the nationa 

resources are stunted; that thousands 
who are now reduced to idleness and po 
verty, might be actively engaged ; oo 
the capital spirit and knowledge of Britis 
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xxi] 
nerchants are unbounded ;—that a free 
trade to India would turn the wealth ac- 
quired by, the foreign merchant, into the 
ockets of the subjects of this country ; 
would excite a fair emulation to bring ail 
the produce of the East to its proper level 
inthe home market, to the great benefit 
of this country; would enable our manu- 
fycturers with more advantage to exert 
their skill and industry to produce new 
‘ticles of trade, and to give full employ- 
ment to the operative classes of the com- 
munity ; would circulate the trade, now 
confined to London, through every part of 
the United Kingdom ; would be the means 
ofincreasing our maritime strength, our 
fnancial resources, and the wealth and 
glory of the British empire. Such is the 
general tenor of the Petitions on this 
head; but the language of the one from 
Sheffield is so animated and sanguine, that 
it may not be improper to transcribe a 
part of it :—~* The petitioners are fully per- 
saded if the trade to the East Indies were 
thrown open to all his Majesty’s subjects, 
sich new and abundant markets would 
be discovered and established, as would 
enable them to set at defiance every effort 
to injure them, by that sworn enemy to 
the prosperity and the peace of Europe, 
the present unprincipled ruler of France ; 
and that the petitioners doubt not, if the 
trade of this United Kingdom were per- 
mitted to flow unimpeded over those ex- 
tensive, luxuriant, and opulent regions, 
though it might in the outset, like a tor- 
tent represt and swollen by obstruction, 
when its sluices were first opened, break 
forth with uncontrolable impetuosity, de- 
luging, instead of supplying the district 
before it; yet that very violence which 
atthe beginning might be partially inju- 
tious, would in the issue prove highly 
and permanently beneficial ; no part being 
unvisited, the waters of commerce that 
spread over the face of the land, as they 
subsided would wear themselves channels 
though which they might continue to 
low ever afterwards, in regular and ferti- 
liaing streams; and that to the wealthy, 
énterprizing, honourable, and indefatigable 
ritish merchant, conducting in person 
his own concerns, no obstacle would 
prove insurmountable, no prejudice in- 
Mncible, no difficulty disheartening ; 
Wants where he found them he would sup- 
Ply; where they did not exist he would 
reate them, by affording the means of 
sratification.”” 
ithly, That the imagined hardship of de- 
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priving the Company of the only lucra- 
tive branch of their trade, that to China, 
will be alleviated by the wealth, influ- 
ence, knowledge, and experience, which 
intheir united capacity they will still be 
enabled to oppose to the unassisted efforts 
of private merchants :—that if, indeed, the 
Company can carry on trade to greater 
advantage than the private merchant, they 
have nothing to fear, they will reap their 
merited reward by the benefit of compe- 
tition; and without competition neither 
would commerce have risen to its present 
standard, nor will it increase to bear the 
increasing expences of the nation. And 
with respect to the danger of excessive 
speculation, it is said by Glasgow to be 
imaginary, because the enterprise of indi- 
viduals is uniformly limited by their 
means and success; because any evil of 
this nature is temporary and checks itself; 
and that the very worst that can occur in 
the event of the abandonment of the trade 
by the public, would be, that matters 
would again return to their present state. 
On all the grounds, therefore, stated in 
the Petitions, they in general require a 
full and entire freedom of trade to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope, in- 
cluding China, and all the countries within 
the charter of the East India Company ; 
and for the means of indemnifying or re- 
munerating the claims of the Company, 
one Petition proposes “ a fair and equal 
impost on the trade in question.” 

Your Committee having thus submitted 
an abstract, under different heads, of the 
contents of the petitions, in which abstract 
they are persuaded nothing material is 
omitted, will now proceed to offer some 
observations on each of those heads. 

And first, With regard to the doctrine 
of monopolies in general, your Committee 
do not conceive that they are much called 
upon to enter into any discussion of it ; 
because what is termed the monopoly of 
the East India Company is, as it now 
exists and has long existed, an institution 
of a singular nature, formed upon princi- 
ples peculiar to itself, not merely or 
chiefly for the purposes of trade, and 
must be examined with reference to the 
ends of its institution, and the import- 
ance of those ends, which will be the 
subject of the next article. In the 
mean time, it may be observed upon this 
first head, that the ablest writers upon 
political economy, and the most strenu- 
Ous against monopolies, have not con- 
demned them simply and universally, as 
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- most of the petitions now in question do. 
Even Dr. Adam Smith acquiesces in the 
establishment of the chartered banks 
of England and Scotland, which are a spe- 
cies of monopoly ; and he praises the Act 
of Navigation, which is founded on the 
principle of exclusive privilege. He ad- 
mits also the propriety of a temporary 
monopoly of new machines and new 
books; and what is more immediately to 
the present purpose, he grants, in agree- 
ment with Montesquieu and others, as 
some of the petitioners seem also candidly 
to allow, that «‘ when a company of mer- 
chants (to use his own words) undertake, 
at their own risk and expence, to establish 
a new trade with some remote and bar- 
barous nation, it may not be unreasonable 
to incorporate them into a joint stock 
company, and to grant them a monopoly, 
in case of their success, for a certain num- 
ber of years. It is the easiest and most 
natural way in which a state can recom- 
pence them for hazarding a dangerous and 
expensive experiment, of which the public 
is afierwards to reap the benefit.” But, 
even in this proposition, it may be ob- 
served, that the interests of the two par- 
ties, the company of merchants and the 
public, seem scarcely to be equally cared 
for. The privilege given by the state, is 
a privilege for its own benefit, which is to 
cost it nothing, should the experiment fail; 
and of which it is to enjoy the- permanent 
advantage, if the experiment succeed. Jt 
is safe from loss; and, besides its share of 
what present advantage there may be, is 
to have ultimately the fee simple of all the 
gain that may result. Undoubtedly, in 
this case, the term of enjoyment by the 
merchants, after all the season of hazard 
and vicissitude is past, should be ample; 
and it were tc be wished, that those who 
are now so eager to take gratuitous pos- 
session of all. the commercial establish- 
ments formed at such immense risks and 
expence by the East India Company, 
would consider more equitably than the 
language of their petitions does, the fair 
claims of a body, even if regarded merely 
in a commercial light, who have hitherto 
been working, through a long series of 
time, of difficulties and dangers, to the 
vast benefit of the nation, whilst their own 
fair compensation yet remains to be ob- 
tained. 
Secondly, With respect to that species 
of exclusive privilege, called the East 
India Company’s monopoly, your Com- 
mittee cannot begin their remarks upon 
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the accusations brought against it, Without 
lamenting the surprising want of informa, 
tion which the generality of , the peti. 
tioners discover relative to the Company's 
system, conduct and affairs; and your 
Committee are compelled to add, a mor. 
tifying defect of attention also regarding 
things that could not possibly be unknown 
to the petitioners; they treat the whole 
question of the monopoly, as if it were 


| purely a commercial question ; as if it jp. 
_ volved no high question of policy; as ifit 


stood unconnected with the acquisition, 
the government and the preservation of 
a great Indian empire ; and as if, from its 
political relations, the question concernin 

it had no bearing on the British constity. 
tion. Thus, say some of the petitioners, 
“ the reasonings in favour of the monopoly 
proceed from narrow partial views, de- 
monstrated to be fallacious, and which 
will apply equally to every other branch 
of British commerce ;” whereas it js 
abundantly obvious, that the exclusive 
commercial privileges enjoyed. by the 
Company in the Indian trade (however 
well entitled they are to them on other ac- 
counts) are contended for by them, and 
have been continued by the legislature, 
mainly because deemed to be necessary 
for the political government of India, and 
not at all on account of any pecuniary 
participation, which one of the petitions 
erroneously assumes to be now in question. 
The same cause also was understood to 
require the continuance of the China mo- 
nopoly, though that privilege stands upon 
other irrefragable grounds, as the unli- 
mited admission of British ships into any 
quarter of the Eastern Seas could not be 
thought compatible with the system 
adopted for the security of our Eastern ter- 
ritorial possessions. ‘The commercial mo- 
nopoly therefore is, in a word, an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Company, for the 
political government of India. Such it 
has been maintained by them, and admit- 
ted by ministers in the discussions respect: 


ing the charter to be ; but this greattruth, § 


either as a fact or as a principle, is unno- 
ticed in the petitions. Some of the peti 
tioners are indeed so just as to recollect 
that the India Company: have territorial 
rights, and to say that it is not their wish 
to trench upon them; but they do not 
seem to be aware, that those rights can be 
enjoyed only through the medium of wed 
mercial privileges, or that any pre 
can be made for securing them compatidly 
with their own claims for an univer 
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xxv] 
opening of the Eastern trade. The peti- 
timers proceed, not only as if the renewal 
of the privileges in the Indian trade were 
nerely a question of commerce, but as if it 
were a question of strict monopoly, such 
4g was agitated in king William’s time. 
To the admission given to private mer- 


chants into the Indian trade, by the Act 


if 1793, enlarged by the arrangement of 
1902, and in practice occasionally still 
further extended (not to speak of the con- 
siderable privileges enjoyed by the com- 
anders and oflicers of the Company’s 
ships) the petitioners do not advert, except 
to blame the Company for the alleged in- 
diciency of all those concessions, which 
inreality greatly relaxed the monopoly, 
aud made it what the late lord Melville 
alled a regulated or qualified monopoly. 
lnthus censaring the Company, the peti- 
toners resort to. some representations for- 
netly brought against them, and suffi- 
cently answered on their pari; except in 
spect to the irregular dispatch of the 
atra ships from India, a matter originat- 
ing with the governments there from the 
pitical circumstances of the times; but 
that controversy is now past, and quite irre. 
evant to the present state of things: for 
aother point to be held up to particular 
itention is, that the Company have lately 
wquiesced in vastly larger concessions, 
that is, in a general trade between the 
hited Kingdom and India, through the 
prtof London. Yet this new and great 
tlange in the Indian system, the peti- 
toners too generally overlook. ‘That it 
lwever attracted their notice is only to 
winferred from their contending that the 
ade shall be general to all the ports of 
lie kingdom ; but, in their attacks upon 
te Company, they act as if the whole 
ginal structure of the monopoly were 
uill standing and obstinately defended ; 
and when the Company acquiesce in large 
rhxations, the petitioners nevertheless 
Pesist in charging them with all the evils 
f the most rigid monopoly, for the pur- 
peas it would seem of aggravating the 
tise against the Company in the eyes of 
jitliament and of the public, and strength- 
thing the prejudices which so much pains 
lie been taken to diffuse. Thus the 
pilitical part of the Company’s system 
and ts intimate connexion with com- 
merce, is left entirely out of sight; and 
We present state of the Company’s com- 
uercial privileges is not accurately repre- 
ated, nor the actnal state of the ques- 
concerning the fature measure of 
‘ie privileges fairly brought into view. 
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But it ought to be again and again 
pressed upon the public attention, that the 
first and great object in any new arrange- 
ment for India, is not commercial, but 
political ; and that the safe and beneficial 
administration of that empire, is a consi- 
deration paramount to all others. No 
one has denied, either that the Company 
have conducted and do conduct the admi- 
nistration to the great improvement of the 
security and happiness of the vast popula- 
tion that empire contains, or that the go- 
vernment of it should remain with them, 
and consequently that the means requisite 
to enable them to continue to execute so 
great a trust, should also be afforded. 
The nature and extent of those means 
form, therefore, the precise question now 
at issue ; but on this important point, as 
has been already intimated, the petitions 
in general are quite silent, and the propo- 
sitions contained in them go to deprive 
the Company wholly of those means, par- 
ticularly the monopoly of the China trade, 
the reasons for continuing which will be 
explained in a subsequent head. 

With regard to the effects of the mono- 
poly on the manufactures, trade, and other 
interests of this country, if any thing said 
in these days to the discredit of the Com- 
pany, could occasion surprise, it would be 
the representations given in the petitions 
on that head. The Company are accused 
of obstructing the export of the manufac- 
tures of this country, even by some (with 
an honourable exception of the rest) of 
those woollen manufacturers who have 
owed their chief employment to the Com- 
pany’s commissions, continued for the 
benefit of the nation, under a certainty 
of deriving no profit from the exported 
article. 

Of those “ undeniable documents,” by 
which one of the petitions in an authorita- 
tive style affirms, “ it is proved, that if 
the trade be allowed to remain under its 
present restrictions, it will languish, decay, 
and pass into the hands of other states ; 
that the monopoly must, if continued, di- 
minish the resources of private wealth 
and of national revenue ;” your Commit- 
tee have never heard, and they cannot 
conceive that any such documents exist. 
It ‘is more probable that the petitioners 
have put their own sense upon the state- 
ments of the Company, which furnish the 
most authentic materials in this case, and 
if fairly examined, with a reference to 
other relative circumstances, ‘will lead to | 
conclusions directly opposite. The sub- 
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ject of the American trade to India, which 
seems chiefly alluded to, will be discussed 
in the sequel. That trade, as will here- 
after more fully appear, has owed its in- 
crease essentiaily to the state of war in 
which this nation has been placed for a 
long series of years past. Ifthe American 
trade with India were still going on, a 
‘much easier and juster remedy for the al- 
leged evils of it could be found, than the 
extinction of the Company’s remaining 
commercial privileges. But these heavy 
forebodings are pronounced, when America 
and every European nation (the distressed 
one of Portugal excepted) are actually 
_ wholly excluded from the Indian seas. 
There seems to be a general and de- 
plorable delusion respecting the practica- 
bility of a vast extension of the sale of the 
manufactures of this country, in India and 
China, and of the productions of those 
countries here. This question will be the 
immediate subject of a following article ; 
but your Committee may, in the mean 
time, confidently say that the Company 
have, in a long course of years, made 
more numerous, persevering, costly expe- 
riments, in attempting to push the vent of 
British commodities, particularly woollens 
and metals, in the East, than the means, 
the resources, the safety of private mer- 
chants, are likely to enable them to make. 
The correspondence of the Company with 
their servants abroad at different periods, 
on this interesting concern, would fill 
many volumes. ‘hat the East India Com- 
pany, far from impeding the prosperity of 
the country, as the petitions, in opposition 
to history and experience, allege, have 
by means of their monopoly essentially 
contributed to its wealth and its greatness, 
it will be much more easy to shew, than 
to discover accurately where the limit of 
the advantages resulting from their insti- 
tution is to be fixed. They gave a very 
early impulse to the manufactures and 
trade of this country ; they opened a new 
commerce, not with the East only, but, 
by means of their returns from thence, 
with foreign Europe ; they soon increased 
the ship-building and improved the navi- 
gation of the kingdom, both which they 
have, in latter times, carried to a degree 
of advancement that has made their fleets 
serviceable in the wars of the nation, and 
the commanders successful in adding to 
the naval glory of their country. Against 
the jealous rivalship of the Portuguese and 
Dutch, they, through a long course of hos- 
tilities, from a superior force, maintained 
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for this nation a share in the India trade: 


they preserved it from being totally loa. 


amidst all the convulsions of the giyi 
wars; they outlived even the, more dap. 
gerous innovations of subsequent periods: 
they upheld in India the national interes, 
against the ambitious designs of European 
enemies, and the despotic violence of na 
tive powers; and in a long and ardyoy 
struggle, maintained, with little exception, 
at their own expence, they acquired a ter. 
ritorial empire for the mother country, 
which exalted its rank in the scale of na 
tions. They bave since expelled ever 
European nation, except our ally of Por. 
tugal, from the Indian continent and 
ocean, and they have given a better go. 
vernment to an immensely extended em 
pire, than the East ever saw before, 

In all this progress, not the ability and 
wisdom of their civil servants only hare 
been conspicuous, but the talents and 
valour of their military officers have sig. 
nally added to the glory and renown of 
the British nation. By those officers, a 
grand army has been formed of native 
troops, in discipline, attachment and efi- 
ciency, a just subject of admiration ; and 
from the time of the first Clive downward, 
the exploits performed by the Company’s 
military servants in India, equal in bril- 
liancy those recorded in any period of 
modern history. 

To all these public benefits is to be 
added, the direct wealth with which the 
Company have been the means of enrich- 
ing the nation. The amount of these con- 
tributions, consisting in the profits of ma- 
nufacturers, ship-builders and tradesmen, 
ship-owners and officers, servants and |a- 
bourers, miners, re-exporters of Eastern 
productions to foreign parts, and other de- 
scriptions of persons gaining by the Com: 
pany’s trade, in dividends to proprietors, 
payments to government, and the influx of 
private fortunes acquired in India, espe 
cially in the last fifty-five years, may pe 
haps be moderately estimated at 100 mil 
lions sterling. Such are the injuries, the 
grievances, the evils, such the degrada 
tion, which the East India Company havé 
brought on the country. 

Thirdly, The charges under the third 
head are nothing more than groundless ac 
cusations, calculated to render the Com 
pany unpopular, and, except the first a 
ticle, which is new, have been often a™ 
swered : as to this article, it is not 1m 
that, on the whole, the Company 
ports have decreased, although the 
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re in some years, fallen off, by the ex- 
jusion of British commodities from the 
furopean continent ; an evil common to 
ili the merchants of this country, but now 
ie occasion of a charge against the Com- 
ay. And what virtue can the expul- 
«on of enemies and rivals from the Indian 
yashave to increase trade, if, when mer- 
ihandize is brought to Europe, there is 
ulya tardy and diminished sale for it? 
Again, is it a thing of course, that recently 
provinces, impoverished, unset- 
ied, containing a people every way dis- 
jnilar to us, should purchase our com- 
polities, when the inhabitants of other 
parts of Hindostan, where we have been 
witled for ages, have still so little relish 
frthem? The stipulation in the Act of 
1193, for a pecuniary participation by the 
piblic, was a conditional stipulation, de- 
ynding on a contingency, which has 
never become a reality but in one year, 
at immediately following the last re- 
nwal of the charter. The long wear in 
nich, with hardly any intermission, this 
quntty has been engaged ever since 
193, has, by increasing the Company’s 
apences beyond the most extravagant 
wpposition that could have been pre- 
tiously formed on that head, absorbed all 
ie expected sources of accumulation. 
Of this, every administration since 1794 
ns been sensible; but the same utterly 
goundless charge continues to be re- 
pated. “ This promised participation,” 
ay some of the petitions, * has been con- 
red by the Company into repeated 
thins on the public purse, and credit for 
tlotmous sums, to support their establish- 
nents: a most unfounded ‘statement. 
The Company have never had occasion to 
wply for aid to support their establish- 
nents; their applications to parliament 
hveeither been in consequence of levies 
by government on the score of participa- 
iin the territorial revenues, or for re- 
mbursement of immense sums expended 
hr the state in military expeditions; sums 
ty tardily “acknowledged, and not yet 
ily paid: or to enable the Company to 
eet the transfer of Indian territorial debt 
Wthis country ; a debt not ‘increased by 
let order, or according to their wish, 
ough the petitions charge the increase 
Wthem, but sanctioned by his Majesty’s 
aemment and by parliament; a debt 
to every intelligent person knows, it 
. was orcan be possible, in the na- 
te of things, to discharge out of the 
‘npany’s commercial funds, and there- 


fore most unjustly made a ground of accu- 
sation against them. 

Fourthly, The claim to a full and free 
trade, as the right by birth and inheri- 
tance of every subject:in the realm, and 
the arguments in favour of extending it to 
the outports, are contained under the 
fourth head. 

With regard to the general position on 
which the arguments are founded, little 
need be said. It is an obvious principle, 
that men, living in society, must submit to 
the laws of the society and to restraints 
upon their natural liberty, when the public 
interest, in the opinion ,of the legislative 
authority, requires it. The Indian mo- 
nopoly was at first established, because 
it was thought beneficial tothe commercial 
interests of the country. It was long 
continued on the same principle ; now it 
is more a political than a commercial 
question. It may be stated thus :—whe- 
ther it be more for the interest of the na- 
tion to maintain the Indian empire, under 
the system which has hitherto preserved 
and improved it,—a system greatly re- 
laxed as to the trade with India, and 
which has also preserved a lucrative com- 
mercial intercourse with China,—or to 
adopt a system of entirely free commercial 
communication with both countries at the 
hazard of losing that empire and the 
China trade, or of rendering the tranquil- 
lity and retention of the one, and the en- 
joyment of the other, less secure. Until. 
this question, or one reduced to still lower 
terms, namely, whether it would be pru- 
dent, for the sake of the object in view, to 
run any hazard where the stake is so great, 
is solved in favour of an open trade, the 
plea of natural inherent right has no title 
to be heard. No such solution has yet 
been produced. It has, on the contrary, 
been shewn, that dangers and disadvan- 
tages, both in the East and at home, would 
attend the opening of the trade; but it has 
not been shewn, that any measures which 
have been suggested as preventives, would 
be at all pate No adequate provi- 
sion, therefore, against those dangers and 
disadvantages is yet proposed; hence it 
may fairly be presumed, none has been 
found. But, until such a .remedy is dis- 
covered, the present system ought not to 
be overturned. The opening of the out- 
ports would, according to the unanswered 
reasonings of the court, have this effect. 
The opening of-a part of the outports 
would lead to the same effect, though, 
perhaps,‘by a somewhat slower progress 5 
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for it would immediately reduce and de- 
range the periodical public sales of the 
Company, which is the master wheel in 
the mechanism of their import trade. His 
Majesty’s ministers, in not proposing to 
open all the outports, both admit the con- 
tingency of danger from such a measure, 
and set aside the argument of universal in- 
herent right; but it remains utterly un- 
proved, that danger would not result from 
opening even a few outports, especially if 
the export trade is allowed to all; and 
that after any had been so privileged, 
which would be in effect a monopoly 
against the rest, those others would never 
be quiet, until they also were admitted ; 
so that the whole of the danger will fol- 
low from the first step, and ought to be 
contemplated accordingly. It may just 
be observed, that the quality ascribed to 
certain countries, as giving the petitioners 
more particularly a right to a free trade 
with them ; the quality of having been 
“ acquired and maintained by the efforts 
and valour of the forces of his Majesty,” 
properly appertains neither to Hindostan 
nor to China, and that the territories held 
by the Company were acquired by undue 
exclusive powers and privileges received 
from the legislature, 


Upon the same proses of natural in- 


herent right, and of the necessity of the 
exercise of that right, as essential to the 
maintenance of the manufactures and 
commercial prosperity of the country, is 
placed the claim of the out-ports to a free 
importation of goods from India and China. 
Under the fourth head, therefore, your 
Committee have collected the strength of 
the arguments contained in the petitions 
in support of this claim; arguments to 
which the President of the India Board 
was pleased to refer the court. The ar- 
gument of inherent right has been already 
considered ; the other arguments, which 
may be given in the words of the Glasgow 
petition, are, ‘‘ That the confinement of 
the Indian imports to the port of London 
would be unnecessary, impolitic and 
unjust: unnecessary because, first, the 
ideal difficulty of collecting the taxes is 
fully obviated, by the known safety with 
which the duties are levied on articles of 
West Indian and American produce: and 
secondly, because the duties may be col- 
lected with greater ease, and !ess loss from 
pilferage, in the outports; unjust, because 
every mercantile place in the kingdom is 
entitled to the same privileges; and impo- 


litic, because the superior economy and. 
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dispatch that prevail at the outports are 
requisite to secure an equality with foreign 
nations.” 

On the second of these three arguments 
it may be observed ; that the claim of ali 
the outports of a participation in the Indian 
trade, as matter of equal right, standsupop 
the same principle as the claim of all jp. 
dividuals, which has just been considered, 
and must be determined in the same wa 
and order; it therefore demands no farther 
notice here. If it shall be judged, that no 


larger interest than that of the OUtports 


opposes their claim, then, and then only, 
will it be entitled to attention. 

The first argument is; the knownsafety 
and greaier facility, with which duties are 
collected at the outports. Whether that 
facility be, in fact, greater or not, itis 
needless to examine. If it were indeed 
so, it would still leave undecided a much 
more important question ; the dangerof 
smuggling. On that danger the court 
have enlarged in their letters to the Presi. 
dent of the India Board, of the 13th Jan, 
1809, and 15th and 29th of April 1812, 
Your Committee cannot but hope, that 
these letters will be perused by members 
of parliament, as their contents are mate- 
rial to a just consideration of the subject, 
The court have respectfully stated to lord 
Buckinghamshire, that no adequate answer 
has been given to these letters: his lord- 
ship in addition to what he has himself 
said, has referred the court to the petitions. 
The argument just quoted, is the most 
direct and indeed the only one to the 
point which your Committee have disco- 
vered in all the petitions. But it does not 
meet the main objections of the court, 
taken from the danger of smuggling; 
they remain untouched and unnoticed. 

Those dangers were contemplated, upon 
the supposition, that only the opening of 
the Indian trade was in question; and in 
this way your Committee will now consl- 
der them, reserving to a future article some 
remarks on the still greater danger 0 
smuggling, which would follew, if the 
China monopoly were abolished; an 
which would be experienced, whilst out 
merchants were permitted to visit China 
at all. It is from the facilities of smug 
gling tea, that ships cleared out for or from 
India, would find in the Eastern Islands, 
in the voyage home, and on the coasts 
Scotland or Ireland, that the court tt 
apprehended the chief dangers woul 
arise. In the Eastern Islands there are ™ 
custom-houses, clearances, or manilesls 
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There are great ranges of coasts in the 
moter parts of the United Kingdom, 
where there is no custom-house: bulk 
night be broken, and no detection follow 
here the ship should afterwards be regu- 
jily entered, It does not’in the least 
follow, that these evils might not happen, 
though it should be true, that the taxes on 
West Indian and American commodities 
ue safely collected ; for these commodi- 
tiescome generally in very large unwieldy 
asks or packages, afe, in proportion to 
heir bulk, of much less value than tea, 
which is also packed in small portable 
mses, and they come from countries 
bounding with regular custom-houses, 
whence they cannot sail without manifests 
ad clearances; yet with all these safe- 
guards, your Committee are credibly in- 
formed, that the Americans find means 
io smuggle tea into this country. But, 
ten supposing ships came direct to an 
outport, without having broken bulk, 
what comparison is there between the col- 
ketion of duties at any port, provincial or 
metropolitan, and the collection of tea 
duties with perfect certainty, facility, and 
avery trifling expence, at the India House? 
The objections stated at large in the 
court’s letters, your Committee beg leave 
to repeat, remain without any sound 


dbserve, that the opinions maintained in 
them, on this subject, are corroborated by 
the reports which the Boards of Customs 
ud Excise have made to his Majesty’s 
ministers, respecting the danger that 
would arise to. the revenue, from the 
wloption of the new system; a danger 
a in their judgment, would be inevi- 
table, 

The third argument urged in the peti- 
tions, is taken from the necessity of secur- 
ingan equality with foreign nations, which 
itis said, the superior economy and dis- 
patch at the outports will do. If this 
illeged advantage of the outports were 
idmitted, it would in the opinion of your 
Committee, weigh but little in the general 


terial in itself, and its effect little, in a 
inde so unlikely to become of any mag- 
nitude, 

There are, however, other considera- 
lions of great weight belonging to the 
fuestion of opening the outports, to which 
the petitions do not advert. One of these 
ij the immense interests which the port 
London, with all its descriptions of 
Merchants, tradesmen, tea dealers, factors, 
(VOL, XXV. Appendix. 


aswer; and it is extremely material to 


juestion. The difference cannot be ma-- 
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brokers, dyers, packers, callenderers, in- 
spectors, labourers, ship-builders, ship- 
chandlers, rope-makers, ship-owners, ma- 
riners, and all their train of establishments, 
warehouses, wharfs, docks, yards, premises, . 
shipping, formed inthe course of two cen- 
turies, in which the Company’s privilege, 
and the law of the land, bave made the 
metropolis the sole seat of the Eastern 
commerce; all these interests, with the 
corporation of London, have represented 
to parliament, the ruin in which they 
would be involved by the opening of the 
trade to the outports. The Company’s 
periodical public sales, on which so 
much of the order and success of their 
business depend, would be interfered with, 
and their very large property in ware- 
houses and other buildings deteriorated ; 
in short, all the institutions, public and 
private, of the capital, for carrying on the 
Eastern trade, would be shattered or 
broken down. The removal of the trade 
would effect this, although the new specu- 
lations and enterprises would establish 
nothing equivalent in other places, far less 
compensate the losses of the supplanted 
parties. Your Committee cannot go into 
this subject sufficiently to give a just sense 
of the magnitude and importance of it 5 
but they may seriously ask—lIs the case 
equal between the people of London and 
those of the outports? Would it be right 
to expose to privation and ruin one set, by 
withdrawing from them what they have 
long enjoyed, in order to add to the com- 
tfortable provision the other set already 
possess; and this only to save them the 
slight inconvenience of bringing their 
Indian imports to the port of London. 

Let it never be forgotten too, that the 
Indian people are concerned in this ques< 
tion; the-court have already in their 
letters to lord Melville and lord Bucking- 
hamshire stated their apprehensions, that 
the opening of the outports to imports 
from India, might increase the resort of 
European adventurers to India. It has 
been advanced in return from some quare 
ters, that the police of India is so excellent 
as to obviate every danger of this kind; 
your Committee are sorry to observe, that 
they find in the records of the Bengal go- 
vernment, informations concerning the 
police, which do not warrant them to 
conclude quite so favourably. of it; for in 
fact, with all the progressive improvements 
in the system of the government there, 
they have not yet been able to bring the 
police into a state of perfect efficiency. 
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The Fifth Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons has entered much 
into this subject, and one quotation from 
the conclusion of it, may suffice to justify 
this observation :—* It does not, therefore, 
appear to have been from any want of in- 
formation in regard to the imperfect states 
of the police, that the government was 
unable to prevent its becoming worse ; 
but rather, as your Committee should sup- 
pose, from the difficulties which presented 
themselves to the application of an effica- 
cious remedy.” 

Fifthly, On the China monopoly. Be- 
sides the connection alréady noticed of the 
China monopoly, with the policy of our 
Indian system, the uniting of this trade 
under one head is necessary, both on ac- 
count of the extreme caution required in 
the conduct of our intercourse with so jea- 
lous and inflexible a government as the 
Chinese, and of the security of the large 
revenue derived by the British public, 
from that branch of commerce. The 
habits of the Chinese nation are known 
to be as fixed as they are peculiar; 
their government is a pure despotism, 
jealous of the smallest tendency to 
insubordination or innovation; the people 
are guided by a principle of implicit sub- 
mission to their superiors ; and both go- 
vernment and people, hold all disorderly 
conduct in the utmost abhorrence. Fo- 
reign trade is held in low estimation, and 
the commerce which Europeans have 
been permitted to carry on is subjected to 
manifold and rigorous restrictions, intend- 
ed to prevent the intermixture of strangers 
with the natives, and to guard against 
their entrance into the interior of the 
country, and hazard of their becoming 
in any way, troublesome to the govern- 
ment. The ships of European nations are 
allowed to resort to only one port in an 
empire of so vast extent ; and there even 
no stranger is permitted a constant resi- 
dence without credentials from the sove- 
reign of the state to which he belongs. 
When a factory is established, for which 
one spot is fixed, the factors are confined 
to very narrow precincts around it; they 
dare not make an excursion beyond those 
precincts into the open fields, nor enter 
into the closely adjoining city of Canton. 
The government of China does not allow 
to its own subjects freedom of trade, or 
unrestrained intercourse with foreigners : 
both are interdicted; and the restrictions 
imposed, together with the sumptuary 
laws in force, oppose the strongest obsta- 
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‘Europeans? or if they did give them ad- 
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cles to any great extension of the sale ¢ 
our manufactures among the Chinese, The 
trade with Europeans is given in monopy| 
to a company of ten or twelve Chines 
merchants, styled the Hong; and theg 
merchants become responsible to the op. 
vernment for the conduct of the foreigners 
with whom they deal. After the shipsare 
dispatched for the season, the factors a 
obliged to withdraw to the island of Maca, 
a low Portuguese settlement, till the shi 
of next year arrive. And with respect p 
the ships, they are, whilst in harboy, 
under the controul of the Chinese officer, 
who are empowered by law to take the 
custody of their guns :—and if, in the inter. 
courses, and consequent frays, between 
the natives and our English sailors, one of 
the former happens to meet his death, by 
accident, from an unknown hand, it may 
produce the most serious consequences; 
for the Chinese government has been 
known, in such a case, to claim the life of 
an European in expiation ; and for an o. 
currence like this the Company’s esta 
blishment is held responsible, and their 
trade liable to be stopped. With ago 
vernment so absolute in requiring im 
plicit conformity to its peculiar laws 
and usages, and so marked with pride, 
suspicion, and despotism, British subjects 
have the utmost difficulty to act ; and the 
Company’s agents frequently submit te 
caprices and humiliations, to which the 
honour of a sovereign would not allow any 
representative of his to yield. _Is it, there. 
fore, in the least probable, that the Chinese 
would tolerate the indiscriminate ingress 
of numberless unconnected, unaccredited 


mission, that their multiplied, irregular, 
desultory visits and intercourses with the 
natives, would not be attended with dis 
orders ; with violations of Chinese usages 
(with smuggling for instance, a high of 
fence in China) which would soon end in 
the utter expulsion and exclusion of these 
strangers, or in such injustice and hum- 
liating punishments on the part of the 
Chinese government, as might call on the 
honour of this country to demand redress: 
The splendid embassy which his Majesty 
sent by lord Macartney to the emperor of 
China, had, with all its imposing attendant 
circumstances, and all the skilful address 
of that nobleman, no influence to induce 
the Chinese government to relax from 
their rigid restrictions on the commerce 
and intercourse of British subjects wit 


its territories; and it may be safely cou 
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xvii] 
doded, that all which that government 
must have since heard respecting the revo- 
tionary system. To all these probable. 
dangers, the petitioners oppose nothing 
but the honourable character of Britons, 
and the example of the American adven- 
lations in Europe, will make it adhere still 
more obstinately to its jealous precau- 
yrers to China. Frail dependence !—Bri- 
tish sailors carry to every shore their ha- 
hits of excess, as is too often found in the 
Company’s ships,. notwithstanding the 
srict discipline established in them. The 
American seamen are a much more sober 
and quiet class of people, and the adven- 
turers of that nation have derived in 
China a sanction from the pre-establish- 
ment and credit of the English factory, to 
which, from their language and manners, 
they appeared to be related. It is, indeea, 
by the prudent respectable conduct of the 
Company’s representatives there, in the 
management of their own trust, and the 
controul exercised by them over other 
British subjects ; it is by this means, and 
by the extent and regularity of the Com- 
pany’s dealings; by their probity, now 
sofamed, as to pass the bales which have 
their mark, without inspection, through the 
Chinese empire, that this jealous and super- 
tilious people have been at length greatly 
conciliated ; but the Company’s establish- 
ment could not, on the principles now pro- 
posed, retain either its credit or posi- 
tion, To expose a trade of such value 
and importance to the nation and the 
revenue, to hazards so great; to break 
down the present system, with the im- 
mense establishmerits and property con- 
nected with it, particularly the China 
feet of the Company, a thing unparalleled 
in the commercial annals of the world, 
would therefore, in every view, com- 
mercial, financial, and political, be ut- 
terly unwise; and if this desperate risk 
were run, further evils would await the 
-hew system at home. Upon the supposi- 
tion of a general resort of British ships to 
China, how would it be possible to prevent 
the smuggling of tea on the coasts of 
England, Scotland and Ireland, with the 
facility which exists of receiving that ar- 
ticle on board in many of the Eastern 
islands, where there are no custom-houses, 
and with the temptation of evading a duty 
of 95 per cent. at home. The petitions 
offer not the least satisfaction on this point ; 
® point highly interesting, as has already 
appeared, if the question were only about 
“pening the Indian trade to the out-ports ; 
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but yet more interesting in respect to the 
proposal for laying open the China trade, 
which is, at the best, a proposal to incur 
the most imminent risk of losing that trade, 
and the great revenue arising from it, 
merely in order to change the hands 
through which it shall pass; for supposing 
it to be preserved to the nation, there is no 
reasonable ground to think that it could 
be increased, because the Chinese now 
take our woollens only in barter for tea, 
and the present importations of tea are 
as large as the country requires, 

Sixthly. On the complaints of the su- 
perior advantages enjoyed by neutrals, 
particularly the Americans, in the Indian 
trade. The vessels of the American States 
first appeared in the Indian seas about the 
year 1785. At thattime several European 
nations possessed settlements on the con- 
tinent of India, in virtue of grants from 
the native sovereigns, recognized by this 
country, after the Company obtained ter- 
ritorial dominion. It had not then been 
disputed, that those settlements might 
receive other European flags as well as 
their own (though the Company have 
within these few years, properly held, 
that the original grant gave a right of 
trade only for the ships of the nation to 
whom the grant was made,) therefore the 
Bengal government thought it politic to 
admit the American ships into the British 
ports, rather than oblige them by refusal, 
to carry their custom to the French, 
Datch, and Danes. This was, however, 
merely a gratuitous licence, revokable at 
pleasure. But in 1794, the government of 
this country, induced by the political cir- 
cumstances of the time, gave to the United 
States by treaty, a right toa direct trade 
between their own ports and those of 
British India, on the terms of the most fa- 
voured nation ; and in 1797, the privilege 
of free ingress to the British ports in India 
was conferred on all friendly nations. B 
the long continuance of the war which 
followed the French revolution, these cone 
cessions proved of unforeseen high advan- 
tage to the subjects of the American States, 
The settlements on the Indian continent, 
of the French, and of the Dutch and 
Danes, who had fallen under French in- 
fluence, were successively captured by 
the English. The Portuguese and Ame- 
ricans were then the. only neutrals who 
frequented the Indian seas; and the 
troubles of Portugal at length left the 
neutral trade very much in the hands of 
the Americans, who succeeded in effect to 
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APPENDIX. . 
the excluded traders of foreign Europe, and 
supplied their wants, as well as those of the 
increasing population of the United States, 
and the demands of Spanish America. 
The subjects of those states, undoubtedly, 
abused the privileges conceded to them 
by his Majesty’s government, in the In. 
dian trade ; they were by treaty restricted 
to a direct trade between America and 
India; but they visited the ports of fo- 
reign Europe going and returning, and 
became the general carriers. They even 
supplied our own West Indian and North 
American colonies with Eastern commo- 
dities, and they entered actively into the 
China trade, deriving a facility of admis- 
sion there, from being viewed as a cast of 
Englishmen; perhaps also, a sanction 
from the countenance of the British esta- 
blishment there. 

For several years after the appearance 
of the Americans in the Indian seas, they 
were, no doubt, assisted by British capi- 
tal; partly by that which wanted a re- 
mittance to Europe, but to no very great 
amount. They exported from Bengal, in 
ten years, through which their trade on 
the whole was considerably progressive, 
and which ended with 1804-5, goods to 
the amount of sicca rupees $71,50,029 
(4.643,5751.) or 464,357/. per annum ; 
and they imported to the amount of 
sicca rupees 3,12,48,544 (3,906,068/.) or 
$90,606/. per annum. The excess of ex- 
ports above the imports, being in ten 
years 737,5071., or 73,7501. per annum, 
may he supposed to be the property of 
British residents in Bengal, remitted by 
the way of America. Whether they 
were furnished with British capital from 
London, and to what amount, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain ; but it appears evident, 
that as they proceeded in the trade, their 
imports to Bengal more nearly equalled 
their exports, which shews they were bet- 
ter able to do without Indo-British assis- 
tance, and probably it was the same as to 
European ass'stance. Upon this trade, 
however offensive to our private mer- 
chants, and in some views also to the Com- 
pany, it may be justly observed, that it 
was favourable to British India. It car- 
ried seasonable and large supplies of bul- 
lion to that country, from year to year 5 
not above a seventh of its imports being in 
goods, and these chiefly wines and other 
articles for the consumption of Europeans ;, 
it also carried the commodities of India to 
foreign Europe, to Spanish America, and. 
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other places to which British-ships, on ac-" 
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count of the war, could have no acces, 
and when, by the policy and increasing 
power of Buonaparté, the produce of this 
country and its colonies were nearly shut 
out from the continent, the Americans gi} 
continued to introduce the commodities 
of India there, and with the returns of 
their adventures they probably purchase 
English manufactures to carry tothe Ame 
rican continent; so that this country algo 
eventually benefited by their Indiantrade: 
and, however much their large parilcip,. 
tion of that trade became a matter of com. 
plaint among English merchants connected 
with India, it is certain, that whilst we 
were engaged in war with almost all Ey. 
rope, those merchants could not, even by 
circuitous means, have occupied the place 
which the Americans filled in the Indian 
commerce ; of which position no other 
proof is necessary, than the frequent want 


of sales for the goods, public and private, 


actually brought into the India-house 
during the period in question. The great 
progress and profit made by the Ameri 
cans in the Indian trade, therefore, proceed 
essentially, not from their activity, or the 
advantage of individual enterprise, but 
from their neutral charaeter ; which,be. 
sides giving them access to countries from 
which belligerents are shut out, enables 
them to navigate more cheaply, easily and 
expeditiously ; and it may be takenasa 
certainty, that whenever war ceases, all 
their advantages will cease with it, and 
their power of entering into competition 
with us in thé trade of our own settlements, 
be very greatly reduced. The cry that 
has been raised and continued against the 
Company on this account, confessedly 
with the view of obtaining a general ad- 
mission of Indian ships into England, is 
therefore altogether unfair. If a circu 
tous trade in Indian commodities, from 
Britain to foreign parts, has been prevent- 
ed by the rivalship of the Americans, the 
Company have suffered as well as indivir 
duals, They have suffered also by the 
smuggling of eastern articles from Ame 
rica, into our West Indian and. North 
American colonies. They were anxious 
to check the abuses of the treaty of 17% 
and, when it expired, they obtained the 
consent of his Majesty’s ministers to im 
pose a‘double duty on the neutral: tra 

with India, which then applied almost 
solely to the Americans: but if the com 
plaints against the rivalship of the Ameri- 
cans in the Indian trade. had been well 
founded, what. was the natural and propet 
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sb} 
Wasit, that the Company, part 
of whose OWN trade had, during the war, 
ased into American hands, should saeri- 
ice the rest of their exclusive privileges, 
and, by the extinction of them, endanger 
ihe territorial possessions 2 Or was it not 
ibiously, that the Americans should be 
ascluded from a trade supposed to be car- 
jebon at the expence of Great Britain? 
Vetthis cry is still unaccountably kept 
up,even when we are at war with Ame- 
rica, and the flag of the United States 
jaes not be seen in the Indian seas! 
lay, it is kept up to injure the cause of 
ihe Company, after they have actually 
weed on enlargements of the trade to 
Ingland, greater than ever were contem-. 
plated, even, by the private merchants of 
ldia, before the present negociation ; 
a, if eniargements could effect the ob- 
ject, more than sufficient to bring the 
whole Indian trade of the Americans to 
the port of London. 

lt is singular that the party who com- 
pins of the Jarge share that hasbeen en- 
gosed by the Americans of the Indian 
trade, should be the same party who com- 
plait also of the large share which the 
Americans, in a state of neutrality, en- 
joyed of the British trade between Great 
Britain and foreign nations. It is well 
known, that. previously to the rupture be- 
tween England and the United States, it 
was urged as a grievance, that though 
America exported from this country to 
the amount of twelve millions sterling an- 
mally, the country was not benefited’ to 
the utmost possible extent from this ex- 
port trade, because the British merchants 
ad manufacturers were, by ‘the interven 
ton of America, deprived of the carrying 
and of the second selling profit upon the 
manufactures. America, it was alleged, 
bought from us to a great extent, and 
Great Britain was, to a certain degree, 
‘gainer to the extent of the American pur- 
chases; but because America sold our goods: 
at second hand (to the Spanish Ame- 
Nieans for example) it has been: alleged, 
that had it not been for the intervention of 
the North American States, we should 
have supplied Spanish America, and in 


aidition tothe profits: we have received). 


would have engrossed all the advantage 
which has accrued to the merchants of the 


United States from: the carrying and cir- 


tuilous wade, But: may 
oher hand, be argued), that ifthe British 
manufacturers, in an open trade.and during 


Atlate of war, have: found the assistance: 


of the East India. Company’s Charter. 


it not, om the’ 
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of America necessary to the circulation of 
their own manufactures, the same assis~ 
tance was wanted by the manufacturers of 
India to the circulation of their produc 
tions ; that the large exports from India, 
as well as the large exports from Great 
Britain, by the Americans, were owing to 
their neutral character; that if the trade 
between India and England had been as: 
open as is now contended for, the quantity 
of Indian goods, circulated through the 
world, could not have been greater than it: 
has been, under the competition that has: 
actually existed between the merchants: 
of the United States, and the East In-. 
dia Company, and that a greater share’ 
in the export trade from India could 
Only have been obtained for the free Bri- 
tish traders in one of these ways, either 
by America abandoning, or Great Britain 
returning to her pacific relations with 
other countries. Ifa free trade has the 
virtue that is imputed to it, why, under 
complete freedom of trade, has this coun- 
try been rendered tributary to America’ 
for a rent to the produce of British indus-: 
try? and if the pacific relations of states 
pass for no account in sach a question, 
whence the. congratulations we so often’ 
hear upon what we have gained, and may’ 
-yet gain, by the rupture with America ? 
. Seventhly, That the distresses of the 
manufacturers, the exclusion of our trade 
from the continent of Europe and from 
North America, its consequent great de- 
cline:and,. the:support of the war, require 
new channels of enterprise, and therefore 
an open trade: 
Every British heart must lament the ob- 
structions to which our commerce has 
been subjected, must wish for the removal: 
of all continental exclusions as well as of 
our differences with America, and that 
commercial freedom and activity may be’ 
restored. It is also extremely desirable 
that new sources-of trade should be disco-: 
vered, and natural for those who are now 
suffering under privations and hardships, 
to catch eagerly at the flattering prospects 
cand promises’ so confidently held out to 
them from opening the trade with the East. 
But can the court of directors, thoroughly 
convinced as they are, that all such expec 
tations are groundless and: delusive;—that 
‘those who should act upon'them, if the — 
‘trade were opened, would be sure to-ex~ 
‘perience ruinous loss and disappointment,. 
‘and that the abolition of the Company’s 
commercial privileges‘ would’ be in effect 


the extinction of the whole of the present 
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Indian system; can the court, with these 
convictions, lend themselves to promote a 
dangerous deception, already too preva- 
lent, at the sacrifice of so much individual 
interest, and of that public interest, the 
care of which is entrusted to them? If it 
were, indeed, probable, that by a slow 
process the commercial intercourse be- 
tween this country and the East could be 


enlarged, the effect would be far too dis- 


tant to relieve present pressures, and the 
first adventurers be more likely to plunge 
the trading world into fresh difficulties ; as 
roved to be the result of the general rush 
into the trade of Buenos Ayres, where it 
was easy to send exports, but difficult to 
find sale or return. It will, perhaps, now 
be said, that the trdde with Buenos Ayres 
has become a regular one; but it can be 
_ a regular one only to a very limited ex- 
tent, being, indeed, partly what subsisted 
with Lisbon, before it was turned into a 
different channel: it may not, in a long 
time, replace the vast sums at first lost 
there; and, at any rate, it displaced no 
important system existing before. From 
the late very favourable change in the af- 
fairs of Europe, a better prospect of relief 
now appears; from the East, it will be 
found, that no hope of any can be ration- 
ally entertained. 

Eighthly, That a free trade to the East 
would be a substitute and cure for all pre- 
sent commercial evils; would open an un- 
bounded field to British manufactures, 
British capital, skill, enterprise and know- 
ledge; which would not only supply the 
wants of the vast population of. the East, 
but create wants where they did not exist. 

The practicability of extending, in any 
great degree, the commerce of this coun- 
try with the natives of the East, inexports 
and imports, is undoubtedly a vital ques- 
tion on the whole of the discussion re- 
specting the renewal of the charter ; for if 
no such extension be indeed practicable, 
to what end should the present system, 
with all the establishments which have 
grown out of it, be destroyed? The Bri- 
tish merchants appear to entertain the 
most extravagant ideas of a new world 
for commercial enterprise; ideas upon 
which they are ready to risk their own pro- 
perty, and to sacrifice all the interests of the 
existing Indian system. The Company, 
backed by the great mass of British sub- 
jects now in Europe, who are acquainted 
with the countries of the East, maintain, 
in direct opposition to all such imagina- 
tions, that.it is not now possible greatly to 
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extend among the inhabitants of the Bay 
the consumption of British productions 
or in this country, the sale of Asiatic egy. 
modities. On the side of the merchans 
there is in truth nothing but a sanguine 
theory; on the side of the Compan 
there is the experience of all the nations 
of Europe for three centuries ; there is the 
testimony of angient history; there are the 
climate, the nature, the usages, tastes, pie. 
judices, religious and political institutions 
of the eastern people. If the discovery 
of the passage by the Cape of Good Hope 
and the account of the first European 
sent by that route to the shores of India 
were only just announced to us, some ex. 
planation might be given of the enthy. 
siasm with which the hope of unbounded 
commerce thither is entertained ; but that, 
after all the knowledge which successive 
ages have afforded upon this subject, men 
of general intelligence and cultivation 
should, in opposition to the usual course 
of human affairs, adopt the fond idea of 
entering at once into the enjoyment of a 
new world of commerce, is a most strik- 
ing instance of credulity, and of the power 
which interest and imagination united, 
have to impose upon the understanding, 
The theory of Dr. Adam Smith did not 
anticipate any such sudden burst of new 
commerce, when he pronounced that the 
«« East Indies offered a market for the ma- 
nufactures of Europe, greater and more 
extensive. than both Europe and America 
put together.” Eminent as Dr. Smith 
certainly was, in the science of political 
economy, he was not infallible ; his infor. 
mation respecting India was very defective 
and erroneous ; his prejudices against the 
East India Company extreme, and his 
prognostics concerning their Indian go- 
vernment wholly mistaken. In the pe- 
riod which has elapsed, of nearly 40 years, 
since he first published his work on the 
Wealth of Nations, the endeavours of all 
Europe and America have made no dico- 
very of that immense market for Euro- 
pean manufactures which, he’ said, was 
offered by the East Indies; yet the same 
doctrine seems to be still in the minds of 
some of the petitioners, who made it a se- 
rious charge against the Company, that 
its exports to the immense regions of the 
East, do not amount to a fifth of the ex 
ports of this country to North America 
But as well it might be a matter of charge 
against the merchants of England, that their 
exports to the continent of Africa, which 
contains so many millions of inhabitant 
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wr] 
jess influenced by religious prejudices, 
and more inclined by taste and manners, 
than the people of the-East, to. use our 
rodactions, do not equal their exports to 
our remaining American colonies. The 
regon is obvious in both cases: all the 
North American colonies are the same 
sople as ourselves ; live under a climate 
nearly similar, and have a variety of com- 
nodities valuable to us, to exchange: the 
Aficans live under a tropical sun, are 
poor, and have little means of purchasing 
even such of our manufactures as they 
would like to use. It has been already 
noticed that the Americans have been in 
the habit of carrying our commodities into 
other countries, 

A profound observer of human affairs, 
the president Montesquieu, had, before 
the time of Dr. Smith, who, however, 
overlooks his opinion, reasoned more 
agreeably to nature and experience on 
this subject. “ Although,” says he, “ com- 
merce be liable to great revolutions, it 
may happen that certain physical causes, 
seh as the quality of soil and climate, 
shall for ever fix its character. In the 


commerce which we carry on with India, 
in modern times, the export of money 
thither is indispensible. The Romans car- 
tied to India every year about fifty mil- 


lions of sesterces. ‘That money, as ours 
now is, was exchanged for goods, which 
they brought back to the West. Every 
nation which has traded to India has uni- 
formly carried the precious metals thither, 
and brought back goods in return. Na- 
ture herself produces this effect. The In- 
dians have their arts, which are adapted to 
their manner of life. Our wants are es- 
sentially different-from theirs; and what 
is luxury to us never can be so to them. 
Their climate neither requires nor permits 
the use of almost any of our commodities. 
Accustomed to go almost naked, the 
country furnishes them with the scanty rai- 
ments they wear; and their religion, to 
which they are in absolute subjection, in- 
itil into them an aversion to that sort of 
food which we consume; they, therefore, 
need “nothing from us but our metals, 
which are the signs of value, and for 
which they give in return, the merchan- 
dize that their frugality, and the nature of 
the country, supply in abundance. An- 
- authors, who have written upon In- 
', tepresent the country precisely such 
we now find it, as to police, to manners; 
and to morals. India always has been, 
ad India always will be, what it now is; 


\ 
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and those who trade to India, will carry 
money thither, and bring none back.” 

As the court have, in their letter of the 
13th January, 1809, to the president of 
the India board, given the same views and 
in some detail, on this subject, not deriv- 
ing their opinion from any single autho- 
rity, but from the broad page of history 
and practice, it is unnecessary for your 
+Committee again to upon it: but 
may not the attention of the manufac- 
turers of woollens, metals, cotton fabrics, 
and potteries, be still called to the habits 
of the Indian people, the bulk of whom 
live all their days upon rice, and go only 
half covered with a slight cotton cloth; 
the rice and cotton both produced by 
their own soil? The earnings of the com- 
mon labouring classes, and consequently 
their expences, may be estimated, on an 
average, not to exceed 4/. 10s. per man, 
per annum.* They are indelent by na- 
ture, frugal by habit, under manifold re- 
ligious restrictions; what demand of the 
manufactures from Europe is to be ex- 
pected from these? Of the better classes 
few are rich, unless those connected with 
Europeans: and even these, during a 
course of nearly three centuries, in which 
they have lived in European settlements, 
have adopted none of our tastes or 
fashions ; unless, perhaps, in a few articles 
of jewellery and hardware, looking-glasses, 
and carriages, with the use of a mantle of 
broad cloth in the cold season. As to 
the north of India, though the climate 
there be less dissimilar to ours, the people 
are extremely so: and in poor ill-govern- 
ed countries, where property is insecure 
and concealed, what hope can there be of 
a vent for foreign luxuries? The persons 
who now imagine that region to present a 
great field for commerce, have no con- 
ception of the difficulty of carrying goods 
there from the sea; the delays, expence, 
and insecurity that must be experienced, 
when the boundaries of the Company’s 
government are passed, and in finding and 


* In a late statistical accountof Dina- 
gepore, a province of Bengal, there are 
statements of the annual expences of dif- 
ferent classes of society; and among 
them, one of the expences of a labouring 
man with a wife and two children. The 
amount is only rupees 22, 10, 11, or near 
3/. per annum ; being at the rate of 15s. 
per head. The article of clothing, for 
this family of four persons, is only 6s. per 


annum. 
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bringing back returns, if the European 
commodities could be disposed of. With 
respect to China, it is not denied that it 
might, in all probability, take off many of 
our manufactures, if the Chinese govern- 
ment would allow the free dissemination 
ofthem. The jealous restrictions of that 
government, however, which, though they 
have been already stated, it may be pro- 
per to notice again here, prevent their 
own subjects, in general, from any ‘deal- 
ings with Europeans; and it has been 
seen, that the magnificent style of lord 
Macartney’s embassy, which bespoke the 
grandeur of the British sovereign, with 
the refined diplomatic talents of that no- 
bleman, which-even struck the Chinese 
courtiers, were incapable of moving the 
government to depart in the smallest de- 
gree from its established policy. If in- 
stead of the regulated, long experienced 
organ for European trade, the Company’s 
Canton establishment, under whose re- 
spectability, in fact, the Americans were 
admitted, a swarm of unconnected private 
traders were to be let loose upon that 
country, it is altogether probable, that the 
Chinese would either shut their doors en- 
tirely upon them, or contract even the 
present narrow entrance. 

If so many proofs of want of know- 
ledge on Indian subjects did not crowd 
on your Committee, they might express 
surprise at finding any persons still so un- 
informed, as to hold up the trade carried 
on by individuals in the time of Cromwell, 
as gainful to the parties, and useful to the 
nation. The fact is now ascertained to 
have been “notoriously otherwise. The 
‘ competition of the traders led them to 
undersell their exports in India and their 
imports in England: the public, indeed, 
for a little time, got Indian goods remark- 
ably cheap, but the adventurer could not 
go on; and Cromwell, induced by the 
representations made to bim, in which se- 
veral of those very adventurers joined, re- 
stored the Company, inorder to save the 
Indian trade to the nation. 

- Parliament is now told by the peti- 
tioners, that the private trade, to which 
individuals were admitted by the Act of 
1793, enlarged by the arrangement of 
1802, has succeeded, and produced a pro- 
fit, even whilst the Company have been 
trading to a loss. The court have ver 
substantial reasonsto believe, that atthough 
some articles of private trade may at cer- 
tain times have sold to a profit, yet that 
large importations of other articles, both 
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India and into England, have repeat, 


ly sold to a loss, or have remained long 
on hand, for want of sale. 

The nature of this trade should be oop, 
sidered ; ‘the numerous commanders and 
officers of the Company’s ships (a very 
superior class of nautical men) have ny 
adequate provision from direct pecuniar 
allowances ; their compensation has been 
in the privilege of trade, and a certain al. 
lowance of tonnage, freight free. This 
has generally made them traders; anda 
they are to look to trade for their emoly. 
ment, (for but few, comparatively, make 
money by passengers,) they continued t 
adventure, though often with little su. 


cess; and your Committee are assured, 


that though they pay no freight nor con. 
mission, being their own agents, they sill 
find it, on the whole, a precarious, unpto. 
ductive business. Now, if these mend 
not succeed, it can hardly be expected tha 
those who have freight and commission 
pay can fare better. 

- But it will be said that other individuals 
do, nevertheless, embark in this trade, 


| To this it is to be answered, that the m« 


nufacturers of indigo, in Bengal, (an ai 
cle originally promoted and always foster. 
ed by the Company,) generally send 
their produce to England; and thisisa 
matter of necessity ; because the great 
bulk of the article cannot otherwise be 
disposed of. Again, there is a certain 
annual amount of acquisition by Euro 
peans in India; and as this, (doubtless, a 
large amount in all) is in one way or ano- 
ther to be remitted to England, merchants 
in India may find their account tolerably 
well in taking up such money in India; 
investing it in goods, and granting bil, 
at a rate favourable to the drawer, pay- 
able from the sales in this country. A 
sort of new transit capital arises in thi 
way every year, and men may be tempt 
ed, occasionally, to seek to make an at 
vantage of it, who would not regularly fix 
a capital of their own in the trade. ‘There 
is also a third sort of trade from India 
which men of large capital speculate 
when favourable occasions seem to offer: 
and in this way sometimes cotton piect 


‘goods, sometimes cotton wool, sometimes 


indigo and raw silk have been adventut 
in. But your Committee suppose it to be 
an undisputed fact, that these larger: 
ventures have repeatedly been attem 
with heavy losses to individuals, partich 


larly the very great importation of piect 


goods, exceeding in value two milliow 
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sterling, in 1502; the large importations 
of cotton, and even of indigo, since that 
time; and what may be sufficiently deci- 
sive on this head is, that very large quan- 
tities of those have remained long in the 
Company’s warehouses without a sale, or 
uncleared after sale. 

But it will still be said, the private trade 
between Europe and India has greatly in- 
creased since the enlargement of 1793 


sis] of the East India Company’s Charter. 


years from that time to the present, in 
which, undoubtedly, facilities and en- 
largements never enjoyed before, have 
been given for private enterprize and ad- 
venture, in which the private trade has 
considerably increased, and on the whole 
avery ample experiment has been made, 
not one new article forthe consumption of 
the natives of Iudia has been exported ; 
and little perceivable difference in the few 


was granted. articles of metals and woollens, of which 

To explain this it is to be remembered, | they participated before. This is a very 
first, that, as already stated, the commanders remarkable fact, and ought to make a 
and officers of the Company’s ships, are in | deep impression on all persons who in any 
amanner obliged to be traders, and that | way interest themselves in this subject. 
they have greatly increased in number | Let us not hear of that unfair charge so 
since 1793: they are forced to carry out | often repeated, that the Company’s restric- 
goods, and therefore to bring goods back ; tions have prevented persons from availing 
because in gereral specie would be a| themselves of the privilege held out by 
losing remittance. Secondly, that the | public regulations. Would the comman- 
number of Europeans in India has been | ders and officers not restrained by high 


1793. Every class has increased: the | nage, not have carried out articles for the 
civil, military, and medical servants of the | use of the natives, if they had found that 
Company; the King’s troops, from a few | any. such were saleable ? Would not Eu- 
regiments to 20 thousand men; the naval | ropean residents in India, keen merchants, 
servants of the crown; ladies, lawyers, | and acquainted with the dispositions and 
free merchants, free mariners, and the | tastes of the natives, have commissioned 
mixed race of European descent, now be- | for such articles, if they had seen ‘any 
come a great multitude, who imitate, as} vent for them? Would not native mer- 
far as they can, the fashions of their fa- |} chants, who’ buy and sell European com- 
thers, For all these descriptions of persons, | modities, have recommended the importa- 
every thing required for use or luxury is | tion of things for the natives, if they had_ 
sent from this country : thus the exports | seen any chance of asale? Yet of 54,000 
are necessarily enhanced; and exports| tons allotted for the private trade since 
being made, returns for them, in the com- | 1793, only 21,806 tons have been actually 
modities of the country, become neces-| used by private merchants, and these 
sary, whether they are sure to answer or | filled wholly with commodities for the use 
not—The increase is by no means to be| of Europeans. On the whole then, this 
conceived as merely the result of the en-| may be pronounced a decisive experi- 
largement given bythe Act of 1793, or| ment, a decisive proof that there is no 
afterwards. It is (let it be again observed) | opening, nor any material opening to be 
most materially to be ascribed to the in- | expected, for the sale of European arti- 
crease in the number of the Company’s | cles for the use of the natives of India. 
commanders and officers, to the necessity} Of the import trade from India on pri« 
of making returns in goods from India for | vate account, since 1793, after what has 
their exports, to the great increase of Eu- j already been said, it may be sufficient to 
topeans and their descendants, in India, to | present the following . 

the vast increase in the culture of indigo, 
cherished by the Company, and permitted 
0 come in their ships before the Act of 


Suwort ABSTRACT. 
Total 24,585,673 


1793; and what the enlargements of that 8,543,027 
Act, and subsequent measures have open- Msi contained £. 33,128,700 
ed the way for, has been occasional large 
speculation in cotton, piece goods, raw 
cotton and indigo ;_ which speculations | Cotton...... 2,916,860 

ave more often failed than succeeded. 209,258 = 

t the great conclusion to be derived 3,126,118 


——— 18,921,495 
the account of the trade since 1793, All other’ articles. irs 14,207,275 


this; in all the period of nearly 20 —— 
( OL, XXV.)— Appendix. (D) 
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very greatly increased in India since | freight, or any uncertainty of getting ton- 
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bringing back returns, if the European 
commodities could be disposed of. With 
respect to China, it is not denied that it 
might, in all probability, take off many of 
our manufactures, if the Chinese govern- 
ment would allow the free dissemination 
ofthem. The jealous restrictions of that 
government, however, which, though they 
have been already stated, it may be pro- 
per to notice again here, prevent their 
own subjects, in general, from any ‘deal- 
ings with Europeans; and it has been 
seen, that the magnificent style of lord 
Macartney’s embassy, which bespoke the 
grandeur of the British sovereign, with 
the refined diplomatic talents of that no- 
bleman, which even struck the Chinese 
courtiers, were incapable of moving the 
government to depart in the smallest de- 
gree from its established policy. If in- 
stead of the regulated, long experienced 
organ for European trade, the Company’s 
Canton establishment, under whose re- 
spectability, in fact, the Americans were 
admitted, a swarm of unconnected private 
traders were to be let loose upon that 
country, it is altogether probable, that the 
Chinese would either shut their doors en- 
tirely upon them, or contract even the 
present narrow entrance. 

If so many proofs of want of knoow- 
ledge on Indian subjects did not crowd 
on your Committee, they might express 
surprise at finding any persons still so un- 
informed, as to hold up the trade carried 
on by individuals in the time of Cromwell, 
as gainful to the parties, and useful to the 
nation. The fact is now ascertained to 
have been ‘notoriously otherwise. The 
‘ competition of the traders led them to 
undersell their exports in India and their 
imports in England: the public, indeed, 
for a little time, got Indian goods remark- 
ably cheap, but the adventurer could not 
go on; and Cromwell, induced by the 
representations made to bim, in which se- 
veral of those very adventurers joined, re- 
stored the Company, in order to save the 
Indian trade to the nation. 

Parliament is now told by the peti- 
tioners, that the private trade, to which 
individuals were admitted by the Act of 
1793, enlarged by the arrangement of 
1802, has succeeded,-and produced a pro- 
fit, even whilst the Company have been 
trading to a loss. The court have ve 
substantial reasonsto believe, that althoug 
some articles of private trade may at cer- 
tain times have sold to a profit, yet that 
large importations of other articles, both 
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‘in India and into England, have Tepeated. 
ly sold to a loss, or have remained |oj 
on hand, for want of sale. 8 
The nature of this trade should be con. 
sidered ; ‘the numerous commanders and 
officers of the Company’s ships (a very 
superior class of nautical men) have’ ny 
adequate provision from direct pecuniar 
allowances ; their compensation hag been 
in the privilege of trade, and a certain al. 
lowance of tonnage, freight free. This 
has generally made them traders; and as 
they are to look to trade for their emoly. 
ment, (for but few, comparatively, make 
money by passengers,) they continued to 
adventure, though often with little suc. 
cess; and your Committee are assured, 
that thaugh they pay no freight nor com. 
mission, being their own agents, they still 
find it, on the whole, a precarious, unpro- 
ductive business. Now, if these men do 
not succeed, it can hardly be expected that 
those who have freight and commission to 
pay can fare better. 
But it will be said that other individuals 
do, nevertheless, embark in this trade, 
| To this it is to be answered, that the ma 
nufacturers of indigo, in Bengal, (an arli- 
cle originally promoted and always foster. 
ed by the Company,) generally send 
their produce to England; and this isa 
matter of necessity ; because the great 
bulk of the article cannot otherwise be 
disposed of. Again, there is a certain 
annual amount of acquisition by Euro. 
peans in India; and as this, (doubtless, a 
large amount in all) is in one way or ano- 
ther to be remitted to England, merchants 
in India may find their account tolerably 
well in taking up such money in India; 
investing it in goods, and granting bills, 
at a rate favourable to the drawer, pay- 
able from the sales in this country. A 
sort of new transit capital arises in this 
way every year, and men may be tempt- 
ed, occasionally, to seek to make an ad- 
vantage of it, who would not regularly fix 
a capital of their own in the trade. ‘There 
is also a third sort of trade from India, 
which men of large capital speculate in 
when favourable occasions seem to offer: 
and in this way sometimes cotton piece 
‘goods, sometimes cotton wool, sometimes — 
indigo and raw silk have been adventuted 
in. But your Committee suppose It to be 
an undisputed fact, that these larger ad- 
ventures have repeatedly been atten 
with heavy losses to ‘individuals, particu: 
larly the very great importation of piece 
goods, exceeding in value two millions 
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sterling, in 1802; the large importations 
of cotton, and even of indigo, since that 
time; and what may be sufficiently deci- 
sive on this head is, that very large quan- 
tities of those have remained long in the 
Company’s warehouses without a sale, or 
uncleared after sale. 

But it will still be said, the private trade 
between Europe and India has greatly in- 
creased since the enlargement of 1793 
was granted. 

To explain this it is to be remembered, 
first, that, asalready stated, the commanders 
and officers of the Company’s ships, are in 
amanner obliged to be traders, and that 
they have greatly increased in number 
since 1793: they are forced to carry out 
goods, and therefore to bring goods back ; 
because in general specie would be a 
losing remittance. Secondly, that the 
number of Europeans in India has been 
very greatly increased in India since 
1793. Every class has increased: the 
civil, military, and medical servants of the 
Company; the King’s troops, from a few 
regiments to 20 thousand men; the naval 
servants of the crown; ladies, lawyers, 
free merchants, free mariners, and the 
mixed race of European descent, now be- 
come a great multitude, who imitate, as 
far as they can, the fashions of their fa- 
thers. For all these descriptions of persons, 
every thing required for use or luxury is 
sent from this country ; thus the exports 
are necessarily enhanced; and exports 
being made, returns for them, in the com- 
modities of the country, become neces- 
sary, whether they are sure to answer or 
not.—The increase is by no means to be 
conceived as merely the result of the en- 
largement given by the Act of 1793, or 
aflerwards. It is (let it be again observed) 
most materially to be ascribed to the in- 
crease in the number of the Company’s 
commanders and officers, to the necessity 
of making returns in goods from India for 
their exports, to the great increase of Eu- 
ropeans and their descendants, in India, to 
the vast increase in the culture of indigo, 
cherished by the Company, and permitted 
‘0 come in their ships before the Act of 
1793; and what the enlargements of that 
Act, and subsequent measures have open- 
ed the way for, has been occasional large 
speculation in cotton, piece goods, raw 
cotton and indigo; which speculations 
have more often failed than succeeded. 

t the great conclusion to be derived 
from the account of the trade since 1793, 
this; in all the period of nearly 20 
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fi 
years from that time to the present, in 
which, undoubtedly, facilities and en- 
largements never enjoyed before, have 
been given for private enterprize and ad- 
venture, in which the private trade has 
considerably increased, and on the whole 
avery ample experiment has been made, 
not one new article forthe consumption of 
the natives of India has been exported ; 
and little perceivable difference in the few 
articles of metals and woollens, of which 
they participated before. This is a very 
remarkable fact, and ought to make a 
deep impression on ail persons who in any 
way interest themselves in this subject. 
Let us not hear of that unfair charge so 
often repeated, that the Company’s restric- 
tions have prevented persons from availing 
themselves of the privilege held out by 
public regulations. Would the comman- 
ders and officers not restrained by high 
freight, or any uncertainty of getting ton- . 
nage, not have carried out articles for the 
use of the natives, if they had found that 
any such were saleable ? Would not Eu- 
ropean residents in India, keen merchants, 
and acquainted with the dispositions and 
tastes of the natives, have commissioned 
for such articles, if they had seen ‘any 
vent for them? Would not native mer- 
chants, who buy and sell European com- 
modities, have recommended the importa- 
tion of things for the natives, if they had_ 
seen any chance of asale? Yet of 54,000 
tons allotted for the private trade since 
1793, only 21,806 tons have been actually 
used by private merchants, and these 
filled wholly with commodities for the use 
of Europeans. On the whole then, this 
may be pronounced a decisive experi- 
ment, a decisive proof that there is no 
opening, nor any material opening to be 
expected, for the sale of European arti- 
cles for the use of the natives of India. 

Of the import trade from India on pri« 
vate account, since 1793, after what has 
already been said, it may be sufficient to 
present the following 
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Total «be 24,585,673 
Private 8,943,027 
Which contained &. 33,128,700 
Indigo £. 11,504,716 
4,290,591 
15,795,307 
Cotton...... 2,916,860 
209,258 
33126,118 
18,921,495 
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It may be proper to point out to atten- 
tion the great proportion which the arti- 
cles of indigo and cotton bear to the whole 
of these imports ; and, likewise, to refer to 
the great quantities of these two articles, 
which, it has already appeared, remain 
still in the Company’s warehouses, either 
unsold or uncleared. Of the practicabi- 
lity of enlarging the imports into this 
country, of Indian production, fit for the 
European market, it was formerly stated 
by the court, that the diligence, not only 
of the different East India Companies of 
Europe,» but of individual Europeans 
trading through the whole extent of 
the Indian seas, has been excited during 
three centuries, to discover articles which 

_ might be profitably exported to Europe; 
and after all the experience thus acquired, 
particularly in the present day, when the 
coasting and internal trade of India has 
been greatly enlarged, it is not reason- 
able to be assumed, upon merely theo- 
retical ideas, that there is any source of 
materials raw or manufactured, in India, 
yet undiscovered, by which the imports 
rom India into this country can be pro- 
fitably augmented; and with respect to 
those articles which may now be consi- 
dered as the staples of India; namely, 
cotton piece goods, raw silk, indigo, raw 
cotton, and sugar; the demand for the 
first is reduced and limited, by the vast 
growth and excellence of the cotton ma- 
nufactures of Britain and Europe; the 
second, to whatever extent demanded, can 
be brought home in the ships of the Com- 
pany; the third, already imported to an 
extent that nearly supplies the consump- 
tion of Europe, may also easily be car- 
ried home in the same channel; and 
the article of raw cotton, brought from a 
aoe distance, at an unavoidably high 
freight, which renders it incapable, when 
this country is engaged in war, and North 
America and Portugal at peace with us, 
of entering into competition with the cot- 
tons of Georgia and Brazil, both superior 
in quality, and brought to this market 
more expeditiously, to meet the fluctua- 
tions of price and demand, and at a far 
cheaper rate of freight. As to sugar, if 
it could be imported to this market, so 
as to rival the produce of our West In- 
dia colonies, which it cannot be in time 
of war, surely this is not a trade which 
could be, on the whole, profitable to the 
nation; and no other great article of 
Indian produce has ever been thought of, 
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in an early stage in India, not 
of standing a competition with Russia, 
whenever our intercourse with that coup, 
try is open. It is in this state of thip 
when the Company cannot find vent for 
more exports in the East; when their 
warehouses are filled with goods from the 
East, for which there is no demand; and 
when they suffer from the continental 
restrictions in common with all his Ma. 
jesty’s subjects, that the petitioners, whose 
chief complaint is of general stagnation 
of trade, censure the Company for not 
enlarging theirs. ; 
9thly. The demand of a full and entire 
freedom of trade to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good. Hope, including China and 
all the countries within the charter of the 
East India Company. 
Such are the views of the petitioners, 
professedly no less than a complete subyer. 
sion of the fabric of the East India Company, 
and all the great commercial establishments 
connected with it; involving also the 
hazard of the political interests of the Bri. 
tish empire, Indian and-European. Cer. 
tainly, it must be presumed, the petitioners 
expect such advantages to follow from all 
these changes, as shall compensate for the 
immense sacrifices which they require; 
but your Committee hope it has suffi- 
ciently appeared, from the preceding dis- 
cussion, that all such expectations are il- 
lusory and vain. If, however, they are 
not indeed the offspring of sanguine theo- 
ries, but the result of sober rational con- 
sideration, might not the same sobriety of 
thought be'expected to pay an equitable 
regard to the ruin which would be in- 
flicted on existing interests, and to look to 
some suitable provision against the possi- 
ble contingency of final disappointment. 
Yet these important objects seem to’have 
received no adequate attention. Against 
the alleged danger of excessive speculde 
tion, (a danger which is, in fact, a public 
concern), it is argued “ that the enterprise 
of individuals is uniformly limited by ther 
means and success.” But if they involve 
all their friends, and sink in their attempts, 
and this should be the case of many, would 
not the result be a general calamity? The 
argument of the petitioners assumes, that 
the new trade will be finally successful 
but the foregoing them 
all right to go upon this supposition. 
For the “leap. ishutieb which all the 
London establishments connected with the 
‘eastern trade would receive, there is ab- 


except hemp, of which the culture is still 


solutely no relief or reparation of any kind 
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rted to. And for the Company, they 
ets first of their wealth, knowledge, 
and experience (allof which have been 
pefore disparaged), as enabling them to 
oppose, unassisted, private efforts ; that if 
they can carry on trade to greater advan- 
than individuals they have nothing 

to fear, and that they will reap their re- 
ward in competition. All this is particu- 
larly applied to the China trade, which is 
not a new trade, nor, as has been shewn, 
either susceptible of increase, or likely to 
be preserved at all as a general trade. 
The transfer of it to other hands wonld 
add nothing to the nation, whilst the en- 
tire benefit of it is necessary for the sup- 
port of the political interests of the Com. 
y. Secondly ; it is proposed, that for 
indemnifying and remunerating the claims 
of the Company, they “ shall have a fair 
and equal impost on the trade in question.” 
If the trade and rate of impost were both 


likely to be considerable, which your | 


Committee see no reason to suppose, the 
idea of an indemnification for the whole 
by giving afterwards a part (and probably 
asmail part), can hardly be treated as a 
serious idea. 

- But for the detriment which the Com- 
pany in their political capacity might sus- 
tain, for all the ill consequences that might 
ensue to the government and immense 
population of India, no provision what- 
ever is proposed. And against an entire 
failure of the vast prospects mow so san- 
guinely entertained, this consolation isat last 
administered, that “ the very worst that can 
occur, in the event of” the abandonment 
of the trade by the public, would be, that 
matters might “ return again to their pre- 
sent state.” 

But cane it be seriously supposed, that 
after the fabric of the Company and its 
immense dependent and connected esta- 
blishments in England, in India and China, 
should have been set aside and left to 
decay and ruin; when India should 
have been laid open, and the China 
establishment superseded, and so much 
capital sunk, that things could be brought 
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back to their. former state? The possi- 
bility of such a mighty convulsion, and 
the ease with which it is contemplated 
by the petitioners, may be sufficient to 
excite a salutary fear of the rage of theory, 
apanenten and innovation, may suggest 
the prudence of stopping short of the pre- 
cipice to which they would conduct us; 
of at least resting at some point, so far safe, 
as not to expose the whole of the empire, 
Indian and European, to the terrible alter- 
native here brought into view. A great 
extension of the trade to or from the East, 
the object for which such dangers are to 
be run, is shewn in the preceding pages to 
be impracticable; and it has been also 
shewn, that in the prosecution of the at- 
tempt to obtain it, the interests of British 
India, and of the finances of this country, 
would be endangered. But if an experi- 
ment is still required to be made in the 
vast continent of Hindostan, and its adja- 
cent islands, (for to push the experiment 
into China, would be to risk the trade of 
that country and all its advantages, with- 
out the chance of any benefit), the means 
of making a large ample experiment, in 
which the whole nation may participate, 
through the port of London, are now 
offered; means which shall give the fairest 
opportunity to ascertain the practicability 
of extending the trade, without breaking 
down present establishments, or exposing 
the empire, in case of failure, to the most 
disastrous consequences. At the same 
point, therefore, here described, yourCom- 
mittee humbly hope the wisdom of his 
Majesty’s ministers and parliament, will 
still see fit to rest. 

(Signed) Huen Ines, 

Rost. THORNTON. 
JacoB Bosanquet. 
Ww. 
Tueopuitus MsrcaLrE. 
Corton, 
Cuarves Grant. 
Gerorce Smita, 
Epwarp Parry. 
Sweney Toone. 
Wittiam 
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Report from the Seiect Commitiee 


RePorT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO ENQUIn: 
INTO THE Corn TravE or THE UNITED 

by the House of Commous, to be printed, May 11, 1813. 


The Serect appointed to en- 

-. quire into the Corn Trade of the 
United Kingdom, and to report their 
Observations together with their Opi- 
nion thereupon to the House; and 
who were empowered to report the 
Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
them ;—have examined the matters 
to them referred, and have agreed 
upon the following Report: 


The returns of the exports and imports, 
and average prices of corn, for the last 
21 years, which were presented to the 
House on the 17th of March last, first at- 
tracted the attention of your Committee. 

From these it appears that the value of 
foreign corn imported into Great Britain 
‘during that period, according to the 
average market prices, amounted to 
58,634,1351. ;* that the average price of 
the quarter of wheat for the same period 
has been 77s. 3d. and that the average 
price of it for the last four years has been 
105s. 5d. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that so 
great a degree of depéndance-on foreign 
countries for a sufficient supply of food, 
and so great an advance in the price of 
wheat as is hereby proved, require the in- 
terposition of parliament without further 
delay, in order that some remedy may be 
applied to evils of such great prejudice to 
the public welfare. : 

Under this impression, and with a view 
of ascertaining what measures it would 
become your Committee to propose, as 
best calculated to induce our own people 
to raise a sufficient supply for themselves 
from their own soil, and at the same time 
to reduce the prices of corn, they have 
examined into the means which the United 
Kingdom possesses of growing more corn, 
and into those laws which from time to 
time have been made for regulating the 
corn trade. 

In order to ascertain the means of grow- 
ing more corn, certain queries were com- 
municated to the Board of Agriculture, and 
to the Farming Society of Ireland, which, 


* 2,826,9471. was paid for bounties on 
corn imported from 1796 to 1803. 


together with the answers that have been 
returned to them, are given in the A pen- 
dix. Your Committee also judged it ex. 
pedient to examine more particularly into 
the circumstances of Ireland, in. conse. 
quence of the new and peculiar character 
which that part of the United Kingdom 
has of late filled as a tillage country, 

The result of their enquiries is ag fo). 
lows: 

In regard to Great Britain, that there 
has been a great increase of tillage during 
the Jast ten years; that the land now in 
tillage is capable of being made much 
more productive by the extension of the 
improved system of cultivation, and that 
much land now in grass is fit to be con 
verted into tillage. 

The answers of (he Farming Society of 
Ireland to the queries of the Committee, 
show that there has been a very consi- 
derable increase of tillage in that country 
in the course of the last ten years; esti- 
mated by many skilful persons at nearly 
one fourth. ‘That the land already in til- 
lage is capable of being rendered much 
more productive ; that the same land in 
some parts, upon which formerly seven 
barrels of wheat the acre was considered 
a good return, now yields by better ma- 
nagement (without the loss of two seasons 
rent and labour under the system of open 
fallow) at least ten barrels the acre; and 
that there are very considerable tracts of 
land now in grass fit to be converted into 
tillage; almost all the meadows and pas- 
tures which are dry and free from rock 
being capable of producing a crop of lea- 
oats with one ploughing, and of being 
made productive afterwards by rotation 
crops in the usual way. (te 

The evidence of several persons well 
acquainted with Ireland concurs in proving 
that the tillage of Ireland has of late years 
increased very much, and is capable of 
being still further increased. Of -the 
actual practicable increase it is impossible 
to form any correct opinion; but whenall 


‘the various circumstances are taken into 


consideration which exist in Ireland fa- 
vourable to such an increase, the produc 
tion of a much greater quantity of corm 
may be expected than would be sufficient 
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to provide for the average deficiency (cal- 
culated upon the importation for the last 
ten years,) of the produce of this country 
to supply its own wants, 

The fertility of the soil; the fitness of 
the climate ; the abundance of limestone 
and limestone-gravel ; the cheapness of 
labour; and the general convenience of 
water carriage; together with the pro- 
gress made in the course of a few years in 


of the land, form the most complete proof 
of the ability. of Ireland to become emi- 
nently serviceable to this country, by 
afording to its great manufacturing popu- 
lation abundance of all kinds of food at 
moderate prices. For the great supply 
of Irish corn will not only lower its price, 
but contribute to the conversion of much 
land in England now under corn, into cul- 
tivation for food, for sheep and cattle, and 
thus allow of milk and butchers meat being 
sold at much lower prices than they can 
be sold for, while the quantity of land ap- 
plicable to this sort of produce is limited, 
as it now is, by the scanty supply, and 
consequently high price, of corn. 

The following comparison of the prices 
of corn in Ireland, coupled with the value 
of corn exported from thence in the last 
year, amounting to 2,938,180/, afford a 
striking practical illustration of the fore- 
going reasoning : 


The highest price of Wheat per barrel 
of 20 stone was (April 1812,) 83s. 
(April 1813,) 60s, 
Of Barley, per barrel of 16 stone, 
(April 1812,) 44s. 
(April 1813,) 29s, 
Of Oats, per barrel of 14 stone, 
(April 1812,) 34s. 
{April 1813,) 23s. 


Itis worthy of observation, how much 
lager the proportion of corn imported 
ito Great Britain from Ireland is to the 
whole of the corn.imported into Great 
Britain in the last five years, than it was 
in the preceding sixteen years. 

In the last five years the value of the 
whole imported was 18,934,359/.; of this 
was Irish corn 6,507,884, being something 
more than one third of the whole. 

In the preceding 16 years the value of 
the whole imported was 54,586,7871.; of 
this was Irish cora 8,379,0271. being 


616,075. more than one seventh of the 
Whole. : 


Wvii] appointed to enquire into the Corn Trade. 


extending and improving the cultivation |. 


Upon the whole, it appears to your. 
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to draw from this enquiry into the means 
which these countries possess of growing 
an additional quantity of corn, that they 
are able to produce as much more corn, 
in addition to that which they already 
grow, as would relieve them from the ne- 
cessity of continuing in any degree de- 
pendent for a supply on foreign countries. 


Your Committee having thus disposed 
of the first head of the enquiry, which 
they have conceived it to be their duty to 
enter upon, now proceed to take a ge- 
neral review of the other part of it; viz. 
the laws for regulating the corn trade. 

The Act 15 Car, 2, cap. 7, (anno 1663) 
gave freedom to the inland corn trade, 
and perhaps contributed more both to the 
plentiful supply of the home market, and 
to the increase of tillage, than any other 
law on the statute book. ae 

By the Act 22 Car. 2, cap. 13, (anno 
1670) the importation of wheat, whenever 
the price in the home market did not ex- 
ceed 53s, 4d. the quarter, was subjected to 
a duty of 16s. the quarter, and to a duty 
of 8s. whenever the price did not exceed 
4l,; and to the duty of 5s. 4d. the quarter, 
whenever the price exceeded 41. 

The average price of wheat for;20 years 
preceding 1666, was 2/. 17s. 54d. ; for 20 
years subsequent, 2/. 6s. 3d, 

By the Act 12 Car. 2, c. 4, the expor- 
tation of corn was permitted whenever the 
price of wheat did not exceed 40s: the 
quarter, and that of the grain in propor- 
tion. By the 15th of the same king, 
this liberty was extended till the price 
of wheat exceeded 48s. the quarter, 
and by the 22d to all higher prices; 
a poundage indeed was to be paid to 
the king upon such exportation. But all 
grain was rated so low in the book of rates 
that this poundage amounted only upon 
wheat to a shilling, upon oats to 4d. and 
upon all other grain to 6d. the quarter. 
By the Act of the Ist of William and 
Mary this small duty was virtually taken 
off whenever the price of wheat did not 
exceed 48s. the quarter, ‘and by the Ith 
and 12th of William 3, c. 20, it was ex- 
pressly taken off at all higher prices. 

The Ist Will. st. 1,c, 12, gave a bounty 
of 5s. the quarter on every quarter of wheat 
exported, so long as the price was at or 
below 48s. the quarter. 

These several laws together formed a 


Mmittee to be a fair practical inference 


system for regulating the corn trade upon 
the principles of restraining importation 
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lix] 
and encouraging exportation ; and under 
this system the corn trade continued till 
1765. 

How far it was successful the following 
Table will prove. 


APPENDIX. 


A Taste showing the average Prices of 
Middling Wheat per statute Quarter ; 
the average Excess of the Exports of 
every sort of Corn, Flour, and Meal ; 
the average Imports of the same, from 
1697 inclusive, to 1764 inclusive. 


Price of 
Wheat per Excess (Excess of 
Periods. neers of Exports. | imports. 
s. d. Qrs. 
5 years ending 1701} 42 8 | 139,866 
6 ditto ......... 1707} 25 11 289,304 
A ditto . 1711] 49 9 | 299,367 
1715} 37 8 | 453,986 
4 ditto ......... 33 1 485,852 
‘web 1724 28 10 532,732 
5 1729} 37 | 216,643 
ditto 1734, 25 9 | 468,844 
1739} 30 10 | 597,462 
S:ditho 1744, 28 7 | 446,378 
1749} 27 9 | 932,593 
ditto 1754) 30 5 11,080,077 
5 dite 1759} 36 2 273,805 
5 ditto see 1764 30 7 | 696,117 
465 7 
Average of 68 years| 33 3 


_ In 1765, and each of the seven follow- 
ing years, laws were made prohibiting the 
exportation of corn, and allowing the im- 
portation of corn duty free ; and in 1773, 
the Act 13 Geo. 3, c. 43 was passed, which 
established a new system with regard to 
the corn laws.* ath 
By this statute the high duties imposed 
by 22 Car. 2, c. 13, were taken off so soon 
as the price of middling wheat rose to 48s. 
the quarter; and the bounty of 5s. upon 
the exportation of wheat ceased so soon as 
the price rose to 44s. the quarter, instead 
of 48s. the price at which it ceased by the 
Act 1 William and Mary, st. 1, c. 12. 
The continuation of the foregoing Table 
will show how far the new system, which 
commenced with the annual Act of 1765, 
and of the following years, has been as 
successful as the old system in securing 
a sufficient supply of corn at moderate 
prices. 


* Upon the subject of the Corn Laws, 
and particularly as referred to in this 
Report, see the New Parliamentary His- 
tory, at the periods above alluded to. 
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wheat pe 
eat per |Excess of Exces of 
Periods, Exports, Impors, 
s. | Qrs, 
5 years, ending 1769) 43 2} ....,, 293.184 
Ditto ........ 1774] 47 9B | 005 
1779| 40 990,595 
1784) 45 OF | 185,906 
Ditto 1789] 43 3] 198,716 
Ditto 1794] 47 2 
267 11 
Average price per Qr.| 44 7 


In 1791, a new general corn law was 
made, the 31 Geo. 3, c 30. 

By this statute the high duty on impor. 
tation was.to be paid while the price of 
middling wheat was under 50s.; when it 
was at 50s. but under 54s. there was pay. 
able on importation, 2s. 6d. the quarter; 
and when at or above 54s. sixpence the 
quarter. 

By this statute the bounty of 5s. was 
given on exportation when the price of 
wheat was under 44s. ; and exportation 
was prohibited when it was at or above 
46s. 

It appears from the corn returns aid be- 
fore the House this session, that 12,553,587 
quarters of foreign corn, and 2,693,461 
cwts. of foreign meal and flour, (exclu- 
sive of Irish corn and flour,) amounting in 
value to 37,613,4351. were imported from 
1792, to 1803, both inclusive ; and that 
the average price of the quarter of whea 
for this period was 68s. 5d. : 

In 1804 a new law was passed, which 
is still in force, and by which the hgh 
duty on importation is to be paid till the 
price of wheat is 63s. the quarter; when 
at that price, but under 66s. there is pay- 
able a duty of 2s. 6d. the quarter; when 
at or above 66s. a duty of 6d. the quarter. 

By this statute the bounty of 5s. is paid 
on exportation, if the price of wheat is at 
or under 48s. the quarter ; and exportation 
is prohibited when it is at or above 54s. 

It appears from the same returns, that 
in the 9 years, from 1804 to 1812, both 
inclusive, there has been im 
5,883,844 quarters of foreign com, 
1,905,061. ewts. of foreign flour, (exclt- 
sive of Irish corn and flour,) amounting 0 
value to 21,021,700l.; and that the ave 
rage price of the quarter of wheat daring 
that period is 88s. 11d. 


This Review of the Corn Laws shews 
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that so long as the system of restraining mercial intercourse with those countries 
importation, and encouraging exportation, from which corn is usually imported into 
was persevered in, Great Britain not only | Great Britain, except through the means 
supplied herself, but exported a consider- | of licenses, and thus imposed great diffi- 
able quantity of corn; and also that the culties upon the importation of foreign 
rices were steady and moderate. corn; though the prices continued to ad- 
That since that system was abandoned, | vance, the quantity of corn grown in con- 
and during the whole period of the con- | sequence of this advance in price, and of 
tinuance of the system that was substituted | the steadiness of the price, particularly in 
in its place, of encouraging importation | Ireland, has been so much greater than it 
and restraining exportation, that is, from | was before, for many years, that the sup- 
1765 to the present time, Great Britain | ply in the last two years was equal to the 
has not only not supplied herself, but has | consumption, for the first time since 1789, 
imported vast quantities from foreign For the value of corn exported from the 
countries; and also that the price has | United Kingdom in 1812 to foreign coun- 
been progressively advancing from an tries amounts to 1,495,229/. while the 
average of 33s. 3d. the quarter of wheat | value of foreign corn imported amounts to 
for 68 years, under the old system, to an | 1,213,850, and in 1811 the value of corn 
average of $88. 11d. for the last 9 years, | so exported is 1,379,7141., and the value 
under the new one. ; imported is 1,092,804. 2 
The various evils which belong toso| This circumstance, which can only be 
great an importation from foreign coun- | fairly traced to the restricted importation, 
tries, toso great an expenditure of our | seems to your Committee to place the 
money, in promoting the improvement | question beyond all doubt of which of the 
and cultivation of those countries, at the | two systems, a free or restricted trade, is 
loss of a similar extent of improvement | the best; and to corroborate most con- 
and cultivation of our own, and to the es-|clusively the general inference already 
tablished high prices of corn, are so nu- | drawn from the review of the corn laws 
merous, and so mischievous, that every | and corn trade from 1670 to the present 
one will readily allow they are deserving | time. 
of the serious attention of parliament.| As it appears to your Committee, that 
In respect to the proper remedy to be ap- | if the regulating price for allowing im- 
plied, considerable light is thrown upon | portation is made a very high one, it is 
the subject by the strong coincidence of | the best possible protection the grower 
plenty and low prices with a-system of | can have, they do not conceive it will be 
restricted importation, and of scanty sup- | expedient to continue the bounty on the 
ply and high prices with the contrary | exportation of corn; at the same time 
system. This forcibly points out the ex- | they recommend most strongly that the 
pediency of recurring to the principles | free exportation of it should be allowed to 
of those laws which were so beneficial in | all countries, till the price becomes what 
practice from the time of their commence- | may be considered a very high one. 
ment in 1670, till their abandonment in} Your Committee cannot comprehend 
1765. the policy of encouraging the importation 
The correctness of this view of the corn | of corn into these countries, as attempted 
trade is further borne out by what has|by the existing laws, from our North 
lately occurred in regard to it, in conse- | American possessions, while the natural 
gorge of the continental system of the | market for it is clearly in our West India 
rench government, For many years islands. 
previous to the establishing of this system, | Upon the same principles which have 
the trade in grain between this country | influenced your Committee throughout 
and the continent was virtually a free | this Report, they think it right to advise 
trade, The laws for regulating and re- | the prohibition of the importation of fo- 
training it being wholly inoperative in | reign flour and meal. Such a measure 
consequence of the high prices. But none | would be highly beneficial to our own 
of those advantages were the result, which | millers, who are deserving of every pro- 
se who advocate the principle of a free | tection, as being that class of persons en- 
trade assume to belong to it; for the im- | gaged in the corn trade, whose capital 
Ports of grain, as well as the prices of it, |‘and intelligence are of the greatest service 
Went on gradually increasing. When the | in all scarce years, in so regulating the 
Continental system put an end to all com- | consumption, that it shall approach to the 
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true proportion to the supply. Besides, 
such a prohibition having been the law in 
Ireland for some years; and great benefit 
having been derived from it, as the same 
policy should prevail in both countries, 
it is certainly more advisable to adopt it 
here than repeal it there, with a view of 
an assimilation of the laws of both coun- 
tries, which in this, as well as in all other 
cases, in the opinion of your Committee, 
ought to be the governing principle of 
legislation for all parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

Your Committee recommend the follow- 
ing Resolutions to the House, which they 
have framed according to the form of the 
Resolutions adopted by the Committee 
of the whole House in 1804. If adopted, 
~ they will give effect, in the opinion of 
your Committee, to those principles which 
long and comparative experience has fully 
proved to be the best calculated to render 
us independent of foreign countries, and 
preserve the prices of corn at the same 
time both steady and moderate. 

1. “ Resolved, 

«That it is expedient, that so much of 
an Act of the 44th year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, as regulates the 
prices at which corn, grain, malt, meal, 
and: flour, may be exported from the 
Uaited Kingdom, and foreign corn, grain, 
meal, and flour, may be imported into the 
United Kingdom, and also the duties and 
bounties payable thereon, be repealed. 

2. “Thatit is expedient that Ireland 
should be divided into four maritime dis- 
tricts, and four inland districts; and that 
the prices of corn and grain within them, 
should be taken and returned to the re- 


ceiver of corn returns, in like manner as ; 


in England. 

3. “ That it is expedient, that the im- 
‘portation and exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, and flour, should be regulated by 
the aggregate average price of corn and 
grain in the whole of the twelve maritime 
districts of England and Wales, the four 
maritime districts of Scotland, and the 
four maritime districts of Ireland. 


4, That 


Wheat, if above .........s00s0se08 per Quarter 90 
Rye ... 
Gd Beane. Ot 
Barley, Beer or Bigg, or Malt, made from 
Barley, Beer or Bigg ....sssercsseeressserese 46 
its 


No export allowable. 
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But that the above prices shall be the | 


[xiv 
prices for regulating the exportation of 
corn, grain, meal, malt, and flour, no lon. 
ger than Ist February, 1814: and tha 
in lieu of them, other prices shall be fixed 
by the receiver of corn returns, on the jy 
day of January, 1814, and on each subg. 
quent Ist day of January, and . published 
in the following London Gazette: which 
prices shall be calculated in the manne 
following, viz. ‘To the average price of 
the 20 preceding years of each sort of 
corn and grain, one-seventh part shal! be 
added ; and the sum shall be the price 
at or above which the exportation of corn, 
grain, malt, and flour, shall not be allow. 
able. 
5. “That the respective duties here. 
inafter mentioned be charged on all com 
and grain imported into the United King. 
dom: viz. 


WHEAT. 


If under ...... per quarter 
High duty ..... 

If at or above, per quarter......... 105 2 
But under ...... ditto 135°. 2 
First low duty oe 

If at or above, per quarter 195° 3 
Second low duty 


RYE, PEASE, BEANS. 

s a 
65 2 
65 2 
83 11 
83 11 


If ander ...... per quarter .......4. 
High duty 
If at or above, per quarter... 
But under 
First low duty ee 
If at or above, per quarter..... 
Second low GUY 


BARLEY, BEER, anp 

& 
54 2 
54 2 
69 0 


69 0 


If under per quarter 

High duty 
If ator above, per quarter... 
But under ...... GittO 

First low duty 
If at or above, per quarter......... 
Second low duty 


OATS, 


If under ...... per quarter ......+. 


First low duty 
If at or above, per quarter.......+. 
Second low. duty 


But that the above prices shall be the 
prices for regulating the importation of 
corn and grain no longer than Ist 

bruary, 1814: and that, in lieu thereol, 
other prices shall be fixed by the receiver 
of corn returns, on the Ist of January, 
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1814, and on the: Ist of January in each 
subsequent year, and published in the 
following London Gazette: which prices 
shall be calculated in the manner follow- 
ing; viz. To the average price of the pre- 
ceding 20 years, of each sort of corn and 
grain, shall be added one-third part. 


"thereof, and the sum shall be the price 


under which importation may take place 
at the high duty : to the average price of 
the preceding 20 years, of each sort of 


corn and grain, five-seventh parts thereof 


shall be added, and the sum shall be the 
rice between which, and the price at 
which importation may take place at the 
high duty, importation may take place at 
the first low duty ;. and this also shall be 
the price at or above which importation 
may take place at the second low duty. 

6. “ That it is expedient that no fo- 
reign flour or meal be allowed to be im- 
ported into Great Britain.’’ 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 
Martis, 30° die Marti, 1813. 
Sir Henry ParneE tt, baronet, in the Chair, 


Mr. Edward Wakefield, called in, and 


examined. 


‘Have you been much in Ireland lately ? 
—I have been backwards and forwards a 
great deal in Ireland, but not there since 
Christmas 1809. 

Have you been there at different times ? 
—Yes; I was there the whole of the year 
1809, and the greater part of the year 
1808; of course I can speak of nothing 
since 1809. 

Did you attend to the state of agriculture 
there ?—Particularly there. 

Can you state to the Committee whether 
the export of corn from Ireland has in- 
creased of late years ?—I have taken out 
from Mr. Arthur Young’s Tour in Ireland, 
part 2d, page 86 of the quarto edition, the 
average imports and exports from the year 
1757 to the year 1777, the average annual 
imports were in money 83,2701. during 


those years, and the average annual ex-' 


ports 64,8711.; the balance annual loss 
apparently against Ireland was 18,3991. ; 
that according to these returns, up to the 
year 1777, Ireland was an importing corn 
country then; from the year 1772 to the 
year [811 the exports have increased from 
40,7741. to 724,0901. 

Are the sums you have named official 
Value ?—Certainly official value. 


Is the land now under tillage in Ireland 
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capable of being made more productive by 
an improved system of husbandry ?-—The 
average produce of the tillage-lands in 
Ireland, under the present system of hus- 
bandry, appears to me very. small, and 
capable of great increase in every county 
and every part of Ireland. For the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the question of the 
quantity of produce, I distributed printed 
queries in the year 1809 throughout Ire- 
land, and the answers I have printed in 
various parts of an Account of Ireland 
which I have lately published ; and the 
result of the whole is reduced into one 
table, and may be found in volume the 
first, page 605; those queries were for- 
warded to intelligent persons whose names 
are inserted with the answers, and their 
replies I conceive to be an authority quite 
unquestionable, and accord with the obser- 
vations which I was myself enabled to 
make in a tour through every county, and 
I believe I may say every barony in the 
kingdom. 

Is there much land in Ireland now in 
pasture or meadow capable of growing 
corn without considerable expence being 
incurred in draining, fencing, &c. ?—The 
quantity is so great that it would be diffi- 
cult to state a proportion that would be 
too large. ‘ 

Can you state any thing like the pro- 
portion it bears to the lands at present in 
tillage ?—I cannot do that. 

It bears a very great proportion to the 
lands in tillage at present?—A very great 
proportion. 

What sort of land is this?—I think there 
is a vast deal of pasture-land too good to 
break up. 

What description of pasture does your 
answer refer to?—All that pasture which 
is not the very best bullock-land or lime- 
stone-pasture, the staple of which is not 
deep enough for tillage. 

Would the conversion of such pasture- 
land into tillage under a good course of 
crops diminish materially the quantity of 
stock that is now reared and fed upon such 
land ?—I think not, under a perfect sys- 
tem of husbandry. 

What do you mean by a perfect sys- 
tem of husbandry ?—The introduction of 
a course of green crops, turnips and arti- 
ficial grasses. 

Has the improved system of agriculture 
to which you allude been introduced into 
Ireland, and is the practice increasing ?— 
At present it appears to me to be very 
much confined to the farming of gentlemen. — 

(E) 
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Is there much coarse wet land that 
might be made good tillage-land by drain- 
ing and otherwise improving ?—A very 
great deal. I should think that in some 
counties in the west, one half of. their 
whole extent. 

Do you conceive that large tracts of this 
description of land might be rendered pro- 
ductive of corn at a considerable expence? 
—I have no doubt of it. 

Do those parts of Ireland in which this 
kind of land principally is found afford 
natural manures ?—Fossil manures, par- 
ticularly limestone, or limestone-gravel, 
abound in almost the whole of Ireland. 

‘Can those fossil manures, the lime for 
instance, be converted into manure at a 
small expence ; is there a quantity of coal 
or fuel ?—It is converted generally with 
English coal and turf, and within the 
vicinity of the Kilkenny collieries with the 
native coal, 

What is your opinion of the nature of 
limestone-gravel with regard to its preva- 
lence in different parts of Ireland, and its 
use in agriculture in Ireland ?>—The extent 
of limestone-gravel is very great, and it is 
probably the best manure that is known ; 
with the exception of one or two counties 
it is to be found in every county in Ire- 
land; the manner in which it is used is 
without burning it, as lime is prepared ; 


but it is taken from the spot where it is | 


found, and immediately put upon the land 
in many places, being the sub-soil. 

Is there much lime burnt in Ireland for 
the purposes of manure ?—A vast deal. 

- Which is preferable, lime or limestone- 
gravel ?—That depends upon local circum- 
stances. 

_ What are the impediments to the con- 
vertibility of the before-meutioned coarse 
lands into a productive state of cultiva- 
tion?—The principal impediment is the 
want of a demand; but there are other 
impediments, which, I conceive, are of a 
political nature, and it is for the Com- 
mittee to determine whether I shall explain 
them or not. I conceive it to be an axiom 
in political economy that demand is the 
parent of production; and if ever this 
principle was more particularly exempli- 
fied in one country than in another, it is in 
the production of corn in Ireland. Nothing 
is more conspicuous than the want of open 
and established corn markets throughout 
the country’; 1 know many counties in 
which wheat is hardly sown, Monaghan, 
Tyrone, Derry, Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, 
Leitrim, Cavan, and in many of them be- 
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cause there are no buyers for the grain if 
it was produced in some counties: The 
illicit distilleries form the chief market fop 
the sale of grain, and they are encoura 
by land proprietors as the means by which 
their tenants are enabled to pay their Tents 
I should observe, that the establishment of 
corn buyers at Kilrush, in the county of 
Clare, and Westport in the county of 
Mayo, of late years have had a conspicuous 
effect upon the cultivation of a distri¢t of 
country within twenty miles of those ports 
which appears to me the best proof a de. 
mand will create cultivation. 

How do you conceive the establishment 
of corn buyers, such as you refer to, is to 
be effected ?—By an increased demand, 
which increased demand would be created 
by a revisal of the corn laws, 

In speaking of a revisal of the corn laws, 
do you mean in increasing a preference to 
the farmers of England and Ireland, as 
compared with the import of foreign corn? 
—Certainly. 

Do you consider the present prices at 
which foreign corn is excluded from the 
markets of Great Britain, such as can give 
a decided preference to the grower of comm 
in any part of the United Kingdom over 
the foreign grower ?—I conceive that 
foreign corn is let in to the injury of hume 
farmers. 

Do you think the price at which it is 
now impertable sufficient to give an ade- 
quate profit to the home grower ?—No; I 
think not. 

What advance of that importation price 
do you consider would be sufficient to 
secure that adequate preference ?—I hardly 
think that I can answer that qvestion, not 
having considered it lately, for I have 
lately been considering of other sabjects, 
but I will consider of it, and inform the 
Committee at a future opportunity. 

Do you think that by securing a full 
and decided preference to the home agri 
culture, sufficient supply for the consumers 
might be obtained in the course of a short 
time, at fair and reasonable prices ?—I 
have no doubt of it. 

Do you conceive that Irgland possesses 
the means of furnishing those supplies, 
which we have hitherto derived from 
foreign countries, and in what period of 
time, considering the late increase of her 
agriculture, do you imagine that supplies 
to such an extent could be furnished 
should think that Ireland possesses abon- 
dant capabilities ;+ and that she will im- 
prove in her agricultare according to the 

‘demand for her produce. 
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Do you suppose that those supplies 
might be furnished by Ireland, inde- 
endent of any increased growth of Great 
Britain ?—I have uot a doubt of it. 

Which sort of grain is the climate and 
soil of Ireland best calculated to produce, 
barley, oats or wheat, or peas or beans ?— 
[should decidedly say oats, and that it is 
the least calculated for peas or tares; I 
think I hardly ever saw tares that ripened 
in Ireland; there are very good beans 
grown in the baronies of Barg'e and Forth, 
in the county of Wexford. 

Has the growth of wheat increased 


- much in Ireland within a few years past ? 


—It is very much increased, but it is still 
confined, speaking of .wheat districts, to 
Kilkenny, Carlow, the county of Dablin, 
Meath and Louth, and parts of Tipperary. 

Are other parts of Ireland equally 
suited for the growth of wheat?—Yes; I 
think so, 

Is the soil and climate of Ireland suited 
to the growth of barley?—I never saw 
any fine barley grown in Ireland; and 1 
am informed by the brewers there that no 
Irish barley will malt within 20 per cent. 
of the best Hertfordshire barleys. 

Do you apprehend that to be owing to 
the soil, or the climate, or the mode of 
cultivation ?—-I am unable to answer as to 
which of the three, or whether it is a com- 
bination of the whole; I learn the fact 
from Mr. Connelian, in Dublin, whois his 
own malster for his brewery. 

Has the tillage of Ireland increased 
considerably within these last ten years? 
—Very considerably. 

Has much land, heretofore unproduc- 
five, been converted into tillage?—Yes, 
tillage has increased certainly with the 


population. 


What description of lands is it that have 
principally been so converted into tillage, 
were they waste lands, or were they fine 
?—That depends upon the 
ocal circumstances of what the land may 
have been itself. 

Do not you think both descriptions of 
land have been converted into tillage ?— 
Undoubtedly, 

Do you think the quantity of land con- 
verted into tillage is greater than that 
which would have followed the increase 
of population ?—TI think it is, 

In addition to the fossil manures which 
you have enumerated, is there great faci- 
lity of obtaining sea-weed, and in great 
abundance, round the coast of Ireland ?}— 
In great abundance on the western and 
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southern coast, where it is gathered with 
great pains; and I have observed that 
barley is grown in those districts within 
its reach. 

That is a species of manure applicable, 
at a very small expence, to the lands in 
the vicinity of the coast ?>—I believe it is; 
there is much Jess of it used on the eastern 
coasts of Ireland than on the western and 
southern coasts. 


Jovis, 1° die Aprilis, 1813. 
Sir Henry Parne tt, baronet, in the Chair. 
Mr. John Killaly, called in, and examined. 


Have you had any opportunities of 
being acquainted with the state of tillage 
in Ireland ?—I have. 

State in what way ?—In travelling 
through the country in the course of my 
business as a civil engineer. 

You have been many years an engineer 
to the Grand Canal Company ?—I have 
been. 

And are now engineer to the directors 
general of Inland Navigation ?—I am. 

Are you not concerned in the flour 
trade ?—I am ; I have a small mill in Tul- 
lamore in King’s county in Ireland, 

Have you observed any great increase 
in the tillage of Ireland in the course of 
late years?—A very considerable in- 
crease. 

Is there much land now in grass fit to 
be converted into tillage ?—A great deal. 

Exclusive of the grass-lands particularly 
adapted to feeding cattle?—I conceive 
there is a great deal of grass-land which 
might be converted into tillage indepen- 
dent of that. 

If the present demand for grain for ex- 
port from Ireland to Great Britain was to 
increase very considerably, could Ireland 
raise sufficient to meet it ?—I think it could 
raise a great deal more than it now does. 

Could the land now under tillage be’ 
rendered much more productive by an im- 
proved system of cultivation ?—1 conceive 
it could. 

About how many barrels of wheat an 
acre does the best land produce ?—I have 
understood about twelve barrels an acre is 
a considerable crop. 

How niuch is the lowest ?—I believe 
about eight barrels an acre is considered 
a good average crop; and I mean to say 
that twelve barrels an acre ismore than a 
common crop. 

Do you think, taking it ge 
throughout Ireland, the prodv 
country is eight barrels an ac 
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Is there much coarse wet land that 
might be made good tillage-land by drain- 
ing and otherwise improving ?—A very 
great deal. I should think that in some 
counties in the west, one half of. their 
whole extent. 

Do you conceive that large tracts of this 
description of land might be rendered pro- 
ductive of corn at a considerable expence? 
—I have no doubt of it. 

Do those parts of Ireland in which this 
kind of land principally is found afford 
natural manures?—Fossil manures, par- 
ticularly limestone, or limestone-gravel, 
abound in almost the whole of Ireland. 

Can those fossil manures, the lime for 
instance, be converted into manure at a 
small expence ; is there a quantity of coal 
or fuel ?—It is converted generally with 
English coal and turf, and within the 
vicinity of the Kilkenny collieries with the 
native coal, 

What is your opinion of the nature of 
limestone-gravel with regard to its preva- 
lence in different parts of Ireland, and its 
use in agriculture in Ireland ?—The extent 
of limestone-gravel is very great, and it is 
probably the best manure that is known ; 
with the exception of one or two counties 
it isto be found in every county in Ire- 
land; the manner in which it is used is 
without burning it, as lime is prepared ; 
but it is taken from the spot where it is 
found, and immediately put upon the land 
in many places, being the sub-soil. 

Is there much lime burnt in Ireland for 
the purposes of manure ?—A vast deal. 

- Which is preferable, lime or limestone- 
gravel ?—That depends upon local circum- 
stances. 

What are the impediments to the con- 
vertibility of the before-meutioned coarse 
lands into a productive state of cultiva- 
tion?—The principal impediment is the 
want of a demand; but there are other 
impediments, which, I conceive, are of a 
political nature, and it is for the Com- 
mittee to determine whether I shall explain 
them or not. I conceive it to be an axiom 
in political economy that demand is the 
parent of production; and if ever this 
principle was more particularly exempli- 
fied in one country than in another, it is in 
the production of corn in Ireland. Nothing 
is more conspicuous than the want of open 
and established corn markets throughout 
the country’; 1 know many counties in 
which wheat is hardly sown, Monaghan, 
Tyrone, Derry, Donegal, Sligo, Mayo, 
Leitrim, Cavan, and in many of them be- 
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cause there are no buyers for the grain 
it was produced in some counties; Ty 
illicit distilleries form the chief market for 
the sale of grain, and they are encoura 
by land proprietors as the means by which 
their tenants are enabled to pay theirreny 
I should observe, that the establishment of 
corn buyers at Kilrush, in the county of 
Clare, and Westport in the county of 
Mayo, of late years have had a conspicuous 
effect upon the cultivation of a distri¢tof 
country within twenty miles of those ports, 
which appears to me the best proof ade. 
mand will create cultivation. 

How do you conceive the establishment 
of corn buyers, such as you refer to, is to 
be effected ?—By an increased demani, 
which increased demand would be created 
by a revisal of the corn laws, 

In speaking of a revisal of the corn laws, 
do you mean in increasing a preference to 
the farmers of England and Ireland, a 
compared with the import of foreign corn? 
—Certainly. 

Do you consider the present prices at 
which foreign corn is excluded from the 
markets of Great Britain, such as can give 
a decided preference to the grower of com 
in any part of the United Kingdom over 
the foreign grower ?—I conceive that 
foreign corn is let in to the injury of home 
farmers. 

Do you think the price at which it is 
now impertable sufficient to give an ade- 
quate profit to the home grower ?—No; I 
think not. 

What advance of that importation price 
do you consider would be sufficient to 
secure that adequate preference ?—I hardly 
think that I can answer that question, not 
having considered it lately, for I have 
lately been considering of other sabjects, 
but I will consider of it, and inform the 
Committee at a future opportunity. 

Do you think that by securing a full 
and decided preference to the home agri 
culture, sufficient supply for the consumers 
might be obtained in the course of a shott 
time, at fair and reasonable prices =I 
have no doubt of it. 

Do you conceive that Ireland possesses 
the means of furnishing those supplies 
which we have hitherto derived from 
foreign countries, and in what period of 
time, considering the late increase of het 
agriculture, do you imagine that supplies 
to such an extent could be furnished? 
should think that Ireland possesses abon- 
dant capabilities ;- and that she will im 
prove in her agriculture according to the 


‘demand for her produce. 
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Do you. suppose that those supplies 

might farnished by Ireland, inde- 
endent of any increased growth of Great 
Britain ?—I have not a doubt of it. 

Which sort of grain is the climate and 
soil of Ireland best calculated to produce, 
barley, oats or wheat, or peas or beans _— 
[should decidedly say oats, and that it is 
the least calculated for peas or tares; I 
think I hardly ever saw tares that ripened 
in Ireland; there are very good beans 
grown in the baronies of Bargie and Forth, 
in the county of Wexford. 

Has the growth of wheat increased 


- much in Ireland within a few years past ? 


—It is very much increased, but it is still 
confined, speaking of . wheat districts, to 
Kilkenny, Carlow, the county of Dablin, 
Meath and Louth, and parts of Tipperary. 

Are other parts of Ireland equally 
suited for the growth of wheat?—Yes; I 
think so, 

Is the soil and climate of Ireland suited 
to the growth of barley?—I never saw 
any fine barley grown in Ireland; and 1 
am informed by the brewers there that no 
Irish barley will malt within 20 per cent. 
of the best Hertfordshire barleys. 

Do you apprehend that to be owing to 
the soil, or the climate, or the mode of 
cultivation >I am unable to answer as to 
which of the three, or whether it is a com- 
bination of the whole; I learn the fact 
from Mr. Connellan, in Dublin, whois his 
own malster for his brewery. 

Has the tillage of Ireland increased 
considerably within these last ten years? 
—Very considerably. 

Has much land, heretofore unproduc- 
five, been converted into tillage?—Yes, 
tillage has increased certainly with the 


population. 


What description of lands is it that have 
principally been so converted into tillage, 
were they waste lands, or were they fine 

asture-lands ?—That depends upon the 
ocal circumstances of what the land may 
have been itself. 

Do not you think both descriptions of 
land have been converted into tillage ?— 
Undoubtedly, 

Do you think the quantity of land con- 
verted into tillage is greater than that 
which would have followed the increase 
of population ?—I think it is. 

In addition to the fossil manures which 
you have enumerated, is there great faci- 
lity of obtaining sea-weed, and in great 
abundance, round the coast of Trelang ?— 
N great abundance on the western and 
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southern coast, where it is gathered with 
great pains; and I have observed that 
barley is grown in those districts within 
its reach, 

That is a species of manure applicable, 
at a very small expence, to the lands in 
the vicinity of the coast ?>—I believe it is; 
there is much Jess of it used on the eastern 
coasts of Ireland than on the western and 
southern coasts. 

Jovis, 1° die Aprilis, 1813. 
Sir Henry Parne tt, baronet, in the Chair. 
Mr. John Killaly, called in, and examined. 


Have you had any opportunities of 
being acquainted with the state of tillage 
in Ireland ?—I have. 

State in what way ?—lIn travelling 
through the country in the course of my 
business as a civil engineer. 

You have been many years an engineer 
to the Grand Canal Company ?—I have 
been. 

And are now engineer to the directors 
general of Inland Navigation ?—I am. 

Are you not concerned in the flour 
trade ?—I am 3 I have a small mill in Tul- 
lamore in King’s county in Ireland, 

Have you observed any great increase 
in the tillage of Ireland in the course of 
late years?—A very considerable in- 
crease. 

Is there much land now in grass fit to 
be converted into tillage ?—A great deal. 

Exclusive of the grass-lands particularly 
adapted to feeding cattle?—I conceive 
there is a great deal of grass-land which 
might be converted into tillage indepen- 
dent of that. 

If the present demand for grain for ex- 
port from Ireland to Great Britain was to 
increase very considerably, could Treland 
raise sufficient to meet it ?—I think it could 
raise a great deal more than it now does. 

Could the land now under tillage be’ 
rendered much more productive by an im- 
proved system of cultivation ?—1 conceive 
it could. 

About how many barrels of wheat an 
acre does the best land produce ?—I have 
understood about twelve barrels an acre is 
a considerable crop. 

How much is the lowest ?—I believe 
about eight barrels an acre is considered 
a good average crop; and I mean to say 
that twelve barrels an acre is-more than a 
common crop. 

Do you think, taking it generally 
throughout Ireland, the produce of the 
country is eight barrels an acre ?—I con- 
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ceive not; I should suppose about six is 
the present average, but I have spoken of 
a good average crop as eight,’ and an ex- 
traordinary crop as twelve. 

You speak of an Irish acre ?—Yes, 
which is, in proportion to an English acre, 
as 196 to 121; and whenI speak of a 
barrel, I mean 20 stone, at 14/b. to the 
stone, or 280Ib. to the barrel, 

What is the general allowance for waste 
and drying in converting wheat into flour ? 
~—From one to two stone per barrel. 

Is it customary to dry all wheat in 
Ireland before -it is made into flour? 
—In some cases (particularly in summer 
time) it is baught so dry as to be what 
they call mill-free, but in general it re- 
quires drying. ; 

Is there any reason why the Irish pro- 
duce should not be equal to the English? 
—I believe there are parts of Ireland 
equally productive with England, the 
county of Tipperary particularly. 

Do you think the corn would be as 
good ?—I do not think there can be better 
grain than Ireland produces ; I mean part 
of Ireland. 

Of wheat ?—Yes, of wheat. 

Has there been of late any particular 
attention paid to procuring good seed of 
wheat by the farmers?—I know the 
farmers are very choice in buying of 
seed, 

Are there not great importations from 
England of seed ?—There may be some, 
but English seed is not generally used in 
the country where I live. 

What do you conceive the cuuse of the 
~ Jand in Ireland capable of giving grain as 
you describe not being converted into til- 
lage?—I believe that the price of grain 
has not been high enough till lately to in- 
duce it. . 

Do you think that a regular demand, 
and the certainty of a fair price, would be 
@ means of.converting almost all these 
lands into tillage ?—A great proportion of 
them I conceive would be converted into 
tillage; but that would depend on the 
price being steady ; the price has varied 
very much of late years in Ireland; afew 
years ago in the place where I live we 
could get good wheat at from 30s. toa 
guinea and a half a barrel, that we now 
pay upwards of 31. for. 

Do not you conceive that the increased 
tillage has risen in proportion to the prices 
the last two years ?—I think it has been a 
strong inducement for increasing the 
quantity of tillage. 
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Do not you know of very good wheat 
being sold two years ago for 25'or 30,, 4 
barrel ?—30s. a barrel. 

Do you conceive that price, under the 
present rents of land, would repay the 
farmer ?—TI understand not by any means, 

To what extent has inland Navigation 
been carried in Ireland ?—~A very consi. 
derable extent. 

Can you state generally the number of 
miles ?—I believe there are about 155 
Irish miles of canal, or still- water naviga- 
tion, communicating with the metropolis 
at present, and about 200 Irish miles of 
river navigation connected with these 
canals. 

Have these canals contributed in your 
opinion very much to the tillage of Ire. 
land ?—I think they have very materially, 

Have there been markets for grain 
established upon the line of these canals? 
—There have; and those markets which 
have been formerly upon the banks of the 
canal have been very much enlarged. 

Can you state any particulars respect: 
ing the market of Tullamore, at which 
you reside ?—It has wonderfully increased 
of late years. © 

If the canals were extended according 
to the plans now under the consideration 
of the Committee fur Inland Navigation, 
would not the tillage of Ireland be thereby 
greatly encouraged, and the regular supply 
of Irish grain in the English market be 
placed on a very secure foundation?—I 
think the extending the inland navigation 
in Ireland would tend to produce those 
effects. 

Is it probable that a great part of those 
grass-lands of which you have already 
spoken could be turned with profit into 
tillage without the assistance of water-car- 
riage ?—I think there would be by no 
means the same inducement, because it 
would be attended with great expence to 
transport the corn to market if they had 
not the advantage of water-carriage. | 

Are you aware that large quantities of 
foreign grain have been imported into 
Great Britain, in each of the last twenty 
years ?—I am, from a paper put into my 
hands. 

Has this import of foreign grain, in your 
experience, produced any effect upon the 
Irish market ?—I believe it has a very 
sible effect. 

Has it been productive in your opinion, 
of the fluctuations in the prices to which 
you have before alluded ?—I believe it has 
been a great cause of it; it produces® 
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very sensible effect upon the farmers when 
they hear there has been a great importa- 
tion of foreign grain into England; and I 
know it to make a difference of four or five 
shillings upon a barrel of wheat from one 
market to another, in the country parts of 
Jreland, and I believe in the metropolis 


of the price of the best wheat was forty 
shillings a barrel, and the price of the 
best oats fourteen shillings a barrel in the 
London market, could Irish wheat and 
oats be sent there with any profit to the 
Irish farmer? —I think not, 

State generally your reasons?—I, asa 
miller, should conceive I was making a 
very good bargain if I could Jay in my 
stock in the town of Tullamore at forty 
shillings a barrel ; and I consume nearly 
3,000 barrels in the year. 

Do you export your flour to England? 
—No; 1 have home consumption for it. 

What prices, in your judgment, ought 
Irish grain to bring in the Dublin market 
to afford a fair profit to the Irish farmer? 
—I do not think he would have a fair pro- 
fit unless he got about two guineas a barrel 
in the Dublin market for wheat having 
the advantage of water carriage to Dublin, 
which would be very little more than 40s. 
in Tullamore. 

What price for oats?—I am not so well 

versed in that, but I should suppose 16 or 
18 shillings a barrel. 
_ What price for barley ?—That I cannot 
say. 
= the rents of lands increased very 
considerably within these few years in 
Ireland ?—Very much indeed, 

Have the prices of labour increased very 
much?—I think not in proportion. 

Have the general expences of living in- 
creased ?——-They are much greater than 
they were; but that does not produce 
much effect upon the lower orders, as they 
principally live on potatoes. 

Do you know what difference there is 
in the prices of labour ?—The people are 
80 anxious for work that there is but little 
increase in the price of labour. I can get 
canal work done nearly as cheap now as I 
could some years back, : 

Going ten years back ?>—It has not ma- 
terially increased within that time. 

Not nearly so much as the price of land? 
—No; the price of land is in many parts 
of Ireland nearly doubled. 

Do you know what the price of freight 
and insurance of corn from Dublin to 
London is?—I do note 
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Do you know the freightage and insur- 
ance .to Liverpool ?—I do not ; but I know 
that the expence of tolls, freight and com- 
mission, on a barrel of wheat, sent from 
Tullamore by the grand canal to Dublin, 
a distance of 45 miles, falls little short of 
five shillings. 

What is the tol] ?—Three-pence a ton 
per mile on flour, meal, malt, &c; and 
on the grand canal, two pence per ton for 
freight. 

Is not there limestone very generally 
throughout all Ireland ?>—There are very 
few parts of it known to me which do not 
abound with it. 

Can it be made into lime generally at a 
moderate expence?—It can, particularly 
if culm or coals are convenient, if not they 
make it into lime with turf, 

Does not limestone gravel abound in 
great quantities throughout Ireland ?—It- 
is very general throughout Ireland. 

What is your opinion of it as a manure ? 
—I am very little of a farmer, but I under- 
stand from others it is a most excellent 
manure. 

Can it be raised and put out upon the 
land at a moderate expence ?—I think it 
can. 

Does it not form, generally speaking, 
the subsoil of large tracts of Ireland ;—It 
does ; it isa very short distance, in gene- 
ral, under the surface; and limestone is so 
abundant that they make the roads very 
much of it in Ireland. 

Have you been in many parts of Ireland 
where there is a deficiency of markets for 
corn ?—I have, that is to say, where the 
market is very poor and very little corn 
in it. 

Is it from want of roads or canals, do 
you conceive ?—Canals would be benefi- 
cial to those parts. = 

Is it from want of industry in the peo- 
ple?—The country is extremely barren in 
the parts I allude to, and there is but little 
corn grown ; but I think those parts would 
be highly benefited by acanal. 

Do you mean tand that could not be 
converted into good Jand ?—Not without a 
very great expence, 

Have not you surveyed lately lines of 
canal extending northward from the Royal 
Canal, and southward from the Grand 
Canal ?—I have. 

If those canals were completed, would 
they not contribute to the converting of 
many hundred thousand acres of grass- 
land into tillage, provided the prices of 


corn were such as to give a remunerative 
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profit to the grower?—I think it would ; 
more particularly if the present prices 
were to continue. > 

Do you think a certainty of two guineas 
a barrel in Dublin would be sufficient to 
induce the farmers to put more land into 
tillage ?—As it would, even with the ad- 
vantage of water;carriage, as I mentioned 
before, be but a very moderate renunera- 
tion, it would not induce a great extent of 
tillage. 

At the present rent of land, do you con- 
ceive it would be aremuneration?—I think 
it would leave avery small profit. 

What rent would land now bring in the 
neighbourhood of Tullamore, that ten years 
ago would have let for forty shillings an 
acre ?——3/. at least; as we considered that 
very good land ten years ago that would 
let for forty shillings an acre. 

What is the average price of land fit for 


wheat in Ireland, if to be let now ?—About’ 


fifty shillings I conceive. 

Do you think that the price of two gui- 
neas a barrel in Dublin market would “be 
a sufficient remuneration to a tenant pay- 
ing fifty shillings an acre ?—I think it 
would pay him poorly; but I believe it 
would leave him a small profit; I know 
that till within these few years, it was 
sold for that, and for less. 

Has the tillage of wheat increased much 
of late years in Ireland ?—I believe very 
much. 

Would the land let for fifty shillings an 
acre produce five barrels of wheat?—It 
would produce more. ; 

Six barrels per acre ?—Still more than 
that. 

Would it produce from seven to eight ? 
—Yes, if well cultivated; a great deal 
depends upon the cultivation of it: the 
mode of cultivation in Tipperary, Kilken- 
ny, &c. is very different it that in the 
part of the country where I live. I under- 
stand there is no such ‘thing as fallow, at 
least they fallow very little in the county 
of Tipperary, but constantly lime the 
ground. 

You have examined all that country, 
have not you?—I have, whilst laying out 
the canal. In the county of Tipperary, 
and I believe in the county of Kilkenny, 
I was told they are in the habit of putting 
a barrel of lime to a square perch, or a 
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hundred and sixty barrels to the acre, an - 
to renew that every third or fourth 

Do you know the produce of the acy 
there ?—Very great. 

What barrel do you there speak of}. 
The common barrel of thirty-two gallon 
and a half. 

What description of land has generally 
been converted into tillage-land, is it tha 
which was formerly unproductive ?}—No: 
very good pasture-land is turned into til. 
lage, and land which has been unproduc. 
tive is put into tillage under the new mode 
of cultivation. 

Have there been any extensive tracts of 
red bog brought into tillage of late years 
in Ireland ?—There been some, but 
I cannot say to what extent, 

Is it customary to reclaim cut-out bog, 
and prepare it for crops of corn, by be. 
ginning with crops of rape ?—That is very 
common, I understand, by burning. 

They burn the bog in that case ?—They 
do, and it makes a most excellent manure; 
there is a great deal of rape grown in that 
way. 

Has wheat been sold at forty shillings 
barrel at Tullamore ?—Not for some years, 

Has it sold at that price since the late 
increase in the price of land ?—I thinkit 
has. 


Luna, 5° die Aprilis, 1813. 
Sir Henry Parne t, bart. in the Chair. 


Benjamin Shaw, esq. a Member of the 
House, examined, 


Are you acquainted with the premiums 
of insurance, freight, and other expences 
in transporting grain from Ireland to Great 
Britain?—The freight from Cork, and! 
suppose from Waterford, Youghall and 
Dublin, would be from six to seven shil- 
lings an English quarter ; the insurance 
will vary, according to the period of the 
year, from one and a half per cent. to five 
percent. Understanding what I wasto 
be examined to, I have obtained from our 
factors here a pro forma account of sales of 
wheat, of barley, and of oats, which, if 
you please, I will put in, and I believe 
that will connect the evidence, and show 
the whole expence of bringing it here, 

{It was delivered in and read, as fol- 
lows :] 
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Pro forma Account SALES of 1,000 barrels of Wheat, 1,000 barrels of Barley, 
and 1,000 barrels of Oats, from Ireland, sold in London, from the ship, by 
Scott, Garnett and Palmer. 


Ex ship, Wheat, 614 qrs. at 110s. per qr. - £.3,3877 0.0 
Freight, &c. as per agreement. 

Metage, &c. - £.12 5 7 

Commission and delcredere- + 64 9 5 : 

7615 0 

Weight of a Barrel, 280 Ibs. eae 

The bushel estimated at 57 Ibs. £.3,300 5 O 


Ex ship, Barley, 608 qrs. at 50s. per qr. £01,880 7D O 
Commission and delcredere -- + . 38 0.0 
—— 58 5 4 
Weight of a barrel, 224 Ibs. 
The bushel estimated at 46 Ibs. -£.1,461 14 8 


Ex ship, Oats, 612 qrs. at 42s. per qr. « . - £.1,285 4 O 

Commission and delcredere 

46 10 $3 

Weight of a barrel, 196 lbs. 

The bushel estimated at40 lbs. £.1,238 13 9 


In case it should be necessary to land the grain, the extra expences will be, 
On Wheat, about 1s. 8d. per qr. and 10s. 6d. per 100 st granary rent, turn- 


Barley; - - Is. 8d. - - and 10s. 6d. - -~ - ing, and insurance from 
Oats, - - 1s. 6d - and 9s. 0d. - - - fire, per week, 
April 2d, 1813. 


Have there been any considerable quan- ; and as a distiller, in the house of Daniel 
tities of Irish grain brought into the mar- | Callaghan and Sons. 
ket ?—There have been considerable quan- | Where do you carry on your business ? 
tities of oats lately imported from Ireland. | —In Cork. 

Can you state of what qualitly?—A| What are the freight, insurance, and 
considerable part of them were potato- | other charges, in transporting grain from 
oats, the quality of which was very well | the principal ports in Ireland to the prin- 
esteemed. cipal ports in Great Britain?—-The ex- 
pence of conveying corn from Ireland to 
Great Britain varies according to the sea- 
son of the year, as insurances may be mo= 

Are you concerned in the corn trade of | derate, or otherwise, and as freights may 
Ireland ?—-Yes, I am. be cheap or otherwise ; but I calculate, 

In what house ?I am concerned in the | in. rather a rough way, that the expence 
corn trade as a corn merchant, asa miller, | of both together may be taken thus ; 


Mr. Gerard Callaghan, called in, and exa- 
mined, 


From the Western Ports of Ireland, as Limerick, Westport, Galway, and Sligo, 


To the Clyde, Liverpool, and Bristol : 


Wheat - per 20 stone = - - from 5s. to 7s, 


To the Ports in the English Channel : 


Wheat - + per 20 stone - - - from 6s. - - to + 10s. 
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To London: 
Wheat - - - per 20 stone - - - - from 78. -- to - 195, 
Barley - - —I16 — - 6s, = am = Oy, ' 
From the Southern Ports of Ireland, as Cork, Youghall, and Waterford; 
To the Clyde, Liverpool, and Bristol : 
Wheat - - - per 20 stone - - - + from 3s. 6d. to ~ - ds, 
Barley - - 16 — = = = = 25 Gd. = 35, 6g, 
To the Ports in the English Channel : 
Wheat - - - per 20 stone - - - - from 4s. 8d. to - = 6s. 84, 
Oats 2? bad —, 14 ont Qs. Sa, 4s, 
Barley - - - —16 — = - = = — 38 4d.— 45, 94, 
To London : 
Wheat - - - per 20 stone - = from 6s. ++ to- 10s, 
Barley - - — 16 = 5s 2 78. 


From Dublin and the North-east Ports of Ireland ; 
To the Clyde, Liverpool, and Bristol : 


from 2s. 6d. to - = 33. 
1s, 6d, — - - 95, 


6d. 
6d. 


- - + about the same as from Cork, 


Wheat - - - per 20 stone < 
Oats- - - - «& 
Barley - - - — - 
From Dublin to the Ports in the English Channel and London : 
Wheat - - - per 20 stone 
Oats - © 14 — 
Barley - - - —16-— 


‘I mean the extreme rates to apply when 

insurances are dearest, (in. the winter sea- 
_ son), and when freights are cheapest, ac- 
cording as vessels may be plenty or scarce ; 
and the lowest rates to apply under the 
opposite circumstances. 

Are the prices you have mentioned in 
English money ?—Yes. 

Since what period has Ireland exported 
corn so largely as she does at present ?— 
I believe the advancement of Ireland in 
agriculture may be dated from about the 
year 1782; since that period her agricul- 
ture, and of course her exports, have been 
progressively increasing. 

Did not the Act of 1806 for making the 
trade in grain between Ireland and Great 
Britain free, contribute very much to the 
extension of tillage in Ireland, and to the 
exportof Great Britain ?—Very materially 
to one, and consequently to the other. - 

Has much grain been exported from 
Ireland to the peninsula within the last 
year ?—Within the last three years very 
considerable quantities have been export- 
ed to the peninsula. 

Could Ireland grow such an additional 
quantity of grain as would enable her to 

6 


export much more than she now does/= 
I think certainly she could. 

Have the prices of grain of late years 
in Ireland been steady or fluctuating? 
Of late years they have been fluctuating 
generally; progressively advancing from 
the commencement of the season to the 
end of it. 

Have the variations in price been very 
sudden and very considerable ?—They 
have been very considerable, and some- 
times very sudden. : 

To what cause do you attribute those 
sudden alterations in prices ?—When mar- 
kets are dependent upon an external de- 
mand the fluctuations must generally be 
sudden, much more so of course than when 
it is subject to the effect only of an inter- 
nal demand, and to that I attribute the 
suddenness of the alteration. : 

Has the occasional import of foreign 
grain into Great Britain produced aoy sud- 
den and great effect upon the pricesof the 
Irish market ?—The importations of fo- 
reign corn into Great Britain certainly 
have kept down the price of corn in Ire- 
land of late years; but I do.not remember 
an instance of any importation of the ki 
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‘ng any sudden effect upon the markets 
upon the prices of Irish corn 
in this market. 

If the prices had not been so kept down, 
would not the tillage of Ireland have been 
roportionally extended to the greater 

rice that grain would have borne in the 
Jrish markets?—As a general principle, 
of course the higher price corn bears the 

reater encouragement is there for tillage; 

and Iconceive I am warranted in saying, 
that if corn had borne higher prices at cer- 
taintimes within the last eight yearssince 
the year 1804, that the tillage would have 
increased much more than it has in Ire- 
land. 

Do you know the regulations of the Act of 
the 44th George 3, cap. 109, under which 
foreign grain is allowed to be imported 
into Great Britain ?—1 know the scale by 
which the importation and exportation du- 
ties are regulated. 

What are the prices of wheat, barley 
and oats at which foreign grain may be 
imported at the low duty into Great Bri- 
tain?—When wheat is over 66s. per quar- 
ter, foreign wheat may be imported at a 
duty of only Sd.; when oats are over 22s, 
foreign oats may be imported at a duty of 
only 4d. per quarter ; and when barley is 
over 33s. a quarter, they may be imported 
at aduty of only 4d.; and no distinction 
is made between British and foreign ship- 


ing. 

: Could Irish grain be imported into Great 
Britain with any profit to the grower for 
such prices?—-Oh, not at present, un- 
doubtedly. 

What prices, in your opinion, should the 
several sorts of grain bear on an average 
of the twelve maritime districts of England 
to afford a fair profit to the Irish farmer ?— 
It is very difficult for any one to say ; and 
I am not prepared to say what prices 
would requite the Irish farmer for his pro- 
duce paying the present rents, so much 
depending upon the quantum and the qua- 
lity of his produce. What might now be 
considered a protecting maximum for the 
English or the Irish farmer would in the 
year 1804 have been considered a starva- 
tion price. If the rents of land should 
continue from any causes to advance dur- 
ing the war, of course any standards made 
With reference to the present rents would 


would in the event of peace, if, as is gene- 
tally supposed, the rents of land should 
fall with the diminution of taxation: but 
I conceive, that on a general principle, 
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require revision and alteration, and so they 
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any maxime or minime now fixed should 
be such as not only to afford protec- 
tion to the Irish and the English far- 
mer, but an encouragement to him to im-~ 
prove his system of culture, and extend 
his tillage. 

Is the soil and climate of Ireland pecu- 
liarly adapted to the growth of wheat ?—I 
do not think the soil generally of Ireland 
is adapted peculiarly to the growth of 
wheat; I may bewrong; but I should 
conceive, take it generally, it is more 
adapted to the growth of oats. 

Is there not very good wheat grown in 
Ireland ?—Certainly there is, and a great 
deal of land at present in grass that might 
grow very good wheat. 

Has the cultivation of wheat been much 
extended of late years in Ireland ?—Yes, 
it has certainly, proportionally with the 
increase of tillage. 

Has the quality of the grain been much 
improved ?—Not very much; I think it 
has more in one part of Ireland than any 
other, that is in the counties of Limerick, 
Clare and Tipperary. 

Isthere not aconsiderable quantity ofland 
particularly well adapted for the growth 
of wheat at a great distance from the sea, 
and from any inland navigation ?—Every 
person acquainted with the locality of Ire- 
land must know that there is. 

Do you know what the average import 
of wheat into England from foreign coun- 
tries is for twenty years ?—If I have added 
it up right, the average for the Jast 20 
years of wheat imported from foreign parts 
has been 478,000 quarters. 

What is the paper from which you take 
that calculation?—A paper showing the 
quantity of corn and grain of all sorts im- 
ported into Great Britain from 1792 to 
1812, both inclusive. 

If the necessity of importing so largely 
into Great Britain should continue to exist, 
could Ireland provide a considerable por- 
tion of that quantity of wheat if the system 
of cultivating the tillage-land of Ireland 
were improved, and if more grass-land 
were converted into tillage ?—If the army 
in the peninsula and in the West Indies 
should have no further occasion for any 
corn from Ireland, and if Great Britgjin 
should continue to require an additional 
supply of 500,000 quarters, I think Ire- 
land might provide it: I form my opi- 
nion thus; if you add the quantity of 
corn exported to the peninsula to the 
quantity exported to Great Britain in the 
last vear, exceeding the average of former 
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years, there is reason to suppose, that by 
an improved system of culture, and some 
increase of tillage, that additional supply 
of 500,000 quarters may be procured from 
Ireland. 

Have the ports been opened for the exe 
port of grain from Ireland to foreign coun- 
tries at any period since the passing of 
the Act of 43 Geo, 3.?—I do not appre- 
hend the average prices have at any time 
since the year 1804 permitted the unre- 
strained export of corn to foreign parts ; 
if it did at any time it was in the year 
1804. I judge relatively from the average 
prices in Great Britain contained in this 
printed document. 

Would a free export of grain from Ire- 
land to foreign countries contribute to the 
extension of the tillage of Ireland?—I 
should conceive that would be one of its 
consequences; but such an advantage, ac- 
companied by disadvantages, might be 
purchased too dearly under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

- Can you give the Committee any infor- 
mation as to the manner and regulations 
under which the foreign export of corn 
now takes place from Ireland ?—The ex- 
port to foreign countries is admissible at 
aig only on giving bond that it shall 

e applied to the use of his Majesty’s 
forces under the 46th of the King, cap. 97, 
the Corn Intercourse Act. When first the 
army went to the peninsula, the exporta. 
tion was permitted from some ports with- 
out the bonds being taken, in ignorance of 
the law which permitted the export ; but 
the government finding that the quantity 
exported had béen excessive, when it was 
wanted at home, caused an enquiry to be 
made into the practice ; since when, by a 
general order of the Board of Customs, the 
law has been rigidly attended to in all 
the ports of Ireland, and. bonds regularly 
given on the exportation of any corn to 
foreign parts. 

Do you.conceive thatany inconvenience 
could arise from allowing the export to 
foreign countries to be free in the same 
manner as to Great Britain, preserving a 
discretionary power in the lord lieutenant 
and council, upon notice of a certain kind, 
to stop that foreign exportation ?—If that 
discretion were wisely and discreetly used, 
I should conceive no inconvenience could 
result from such a regulation; but if it 
were used so as to produce unexpected 
fluctuation, it would be disadvantageous, 
inasmuch as it may defeat the speculations 
and expectations of the Irish farmer. 
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Do you think that the export could hy 
freely permitted without such power)_ 
No, I conceive not ; certainly not, 
Can you state what effect the g 
of the distillation from corn has had 
the Irish grain markets ?—It has had th 
effect of reducing barley to an unnatuyl 
Jow price ; it is at present in Ireland atq 
much lower price than oats. By a Cok 
paper of the 30th March, I see oats quoted 
52 to 55s. per 33 stone ; barley 48 to 5a 
per 36 stone, and the peninsula being moy 
abundantly supplied with barley ; and Jan 
told a prospect of a very good harvest jy 
the southern provinces of Spain ; and by. 
ley, particularly of inferior qualities, be} 
very cheap in Great Britain, I do notknoy 
what will be done with the quantity of 
barley that now remains on hand in It. 
land, until the distillation be opened, 
Barley is not vendible in Cadiz, from 
whence corn has been sent to Lisbon; 
and the commissary will not buy. 


Martis, 6° die Aprilis, 1813, 
Sir Henry Parne tt, baronet, in the Chair, 


Mr. Gerard Callaghan, called in, and exw 
mined : 


Is there any act of parliament in Ireland 
requiring returns to be made to any pub- 
lic office of the prices of grain in the prin 
cipal markets of that kingdom amnot 
aware of any Jaw that obliges the deales 
in corn, generally, in Ireland, fo make 
any return tothe chief magistrate, but! 
rather think each principal town has’a 
bye-law that requires it, and that itis im 
perative upon those chief magistrates to 
make a return to the register of corte 
turns in Dublin. 

Is any accurate account taken of the 
prices of grain in the Cork market?—I 
don’t think there is, as accurate as might 
be. 

Do you believe those returns to which 
you have alluded are made correctly by 
the chief magistrates ?—I don’t think they 
return accurately the current prices of the 
corn in those markets, I don’t think they 
are returned as accurately as they ouglt 
to be. 

Do you know the manner in which those 
returns of prices are calculated ?—I cam 
speak more particularly to Cork, than (0 
any part. Returns are made by the mil- 
lers and flour-factors to the mayor, of the 
quantities of wheat and flour bought am 
sold during the week, for the purpose > 
striking the assize of bread; but {don 
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think the persons who are dealersin wheat, 
and not dealers in flour, make any return 
tothe mayor. Butthesystemin Limerick 
js extremely correct ; there it is in the 
power of the chief magistrate to make a 
most accurate return, and in Drogheda 
likewise. I cannot speak as to Waterford. 

Can you speak as to Dublin?—No, I 
cannot; but 1 should think they are made 
accurately. 

Do you know of any corn having been 
imported into Great Britain or Ireland 
since the late favourable change of affairs 
on the continent ?—I only know of three 
cargoes of oats, and one cargo of wheat. 
When those cargoes arrived, it was sup- 

ed they were only the forerunners of 
considerable supplies, and that the mar- 
kets would fall; but two of those cargoes 
having been purchased to be exported to 
Sweden, that effect was not produced at 
the time, but large quantities of oats hav- 
ing since arrived from the eastern coun- 
tries, and there being an expectation of 
the ports of Holland being opened to ex- 
port, the price of oats in London has fallen 
near 10s. within these three weeks. 

When the ports of Holland have been 
free, have not oats been brought across to 
London, at less expence, and with more 
expedition, than from Ireland ?—The in- 
tercourse with Holland generally is as ex- 
peditious as with Ireland, and they are ac- 
quainted with the fluctuations of the mar- 
kets full as well as the Irish are ; and I un- 
derstand they half load vessels, carrying 
about 800 barrels, until an easterly or a 
northernly wind comes, when they fill 
them up, and sometimes make their pas- 
sage into the Thames in 48 hours. 

Is not American flour totally. excluded 
for the present from being imported into 
Ireland, and has not it been so for some 
years ?—Yes, the 5th section of the 47th 
of the King, chapter 16, which is a re- 
venue-regulation Bill, applicable to Ire- 
land, re-enacts part of an old Irish law, 
prohibiting every kind of flour, except 
British, from Ireland, and makes it liable 
to forfeiture. 

Has that exclusion proved beneficial to 
the corn merchant, miller, and farmer? 
—I think it gave confidence and _protec- 
tion to the miller, and of course he was 
able to give a better and steadier price for 
the corn, 

Which will be least Jiable to damage on 
a voyage, wheat or flour?—If the wheat 
be kiln dried, it will hold much longer 
than flour made from wheat not kiln dried. 
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If the wheat be kiln dried, and the flour 

made therefrom be well packed, it will 
hold for two years. 

Will flour made of wheat, kiln dried, 

keep longer than wheat itself kiln dried ? 

—If the flour be well packed in a solid 

body, I think it will. 

What measures do you conceive gene- 

rally are best calculated to encourage the 

growth of corn in Ireland ?—Whatever 

measures will give the best price and cer- 

tainty of sale to the farmer are best calcu- 

lated to that end. Those measures, in a 
general way, I conceive, are the admitting 
of foreign export as much as can with 
safety be done, excluding foreign corn 
as much as it may be prudent to do, and 
increasing the consumption at home in the 
breweries and distilleries as much as with 
prudence and propriety can be done. 

Has not frequent interference with the 
distilleries in Ireland contributed very 
much to lower the price of grain, and dis- 
courage tillage there ?—It tended to cause 
great fluctuations in the price of corn, and 
by that effect to discourage the farmer to 
a certain degree; but I don’t recollect 
the parliament ever interfering in stopping 
the distilleries in Ireland, buat when im- 
periously called upon. 

Is not the present depressed state of the 
market for barley in Ireland, owing to 
the existing prohibition of distilling from 
grain ?—Certainly it is. 

Is the price of barley a sufficient price 
to afford profit to those who have grown 
it in Ireland ?—I don’t think it is at pre- 
sent; certainly the price is very dispro- 
portionate to the prices of wheat and oats. 

Is there a very large stock of barley on 
hand at present in Iveland ?—I should 
think there is. 

In what manner is it probable that can 
be disposed of —Indeed 1 don’t know 
any vent there will be for barley for the 
remainder of the year, but in the breweries, 
and they will only take the best quality 
for malting. 

Was the crop of last year in general a 
crop of good quality, or of inferior quality 
in Ireland ?—It was not so good as in the 
previous year, 

Is a great deal of the stock on hand of 
an inferior description, not fit for malting 
for the breweries ?—I should think it is. 

Can that inferior kind of barley be used 
in the distilleries ?—Yes. 

Is there reason to expect a great deal of 

foreign corn to be imported into Great 
Britain in the coursé of this year ?—I 
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_ You mean foreign grain?—Yes. 

Would it not contribute to establish a 
steady price for grain in Ireland, and 
thereby to encourage the extension of til- 
lage, if there were such regulations for the 
import of foreign grain into Great Britain 
as would give a preference to Irish grain 
in the British markets over the grain 
of foreign countries?—Undoubtedly it 
would, | 

_Do you not think that such regulations 
are now wanting to protect the Irish farmer 
from the injurious effects that may arise 
from the present state of the continent in 
respect to the opening of those ports from 
which grain has usually been exported to 
Great Britain do certainly. 

Are you aware that Great Britain has 
imported foreign grain amounting in value, 
on an average for the last 15 years, to three 
millions yearly ?—Yes, by reference to a 
paper printed by order of the House of 
Commons I find it is so. 

If Great Britain should continue to stand 
in need of so large a supply in addition to 
her own growth of grain, could Ireland 
materially contribute to provide it ?>—Ma- 
terially, certainly, to what extent I cannot 
say ; I think the produce of the land now 
in tillage would be increased one half by 
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[ei 
the improved system of husbandry ; 

a great deal of land might be brought into 
tillage that is not now. 

A great deal of land now not under tj. 
lage might be brought in?—A great deal, 

And the land in tillage might-be jn. 
proved ?—Yes. 

Do you conceive that the establishment 
of a free trade in grain in 1806 between 
Ireland and Great Britain has produced, 
very considerable extension of tillage in 
Ireland ?—Very considerable ; it gare 
great encouragement. 

Has the condition of small farmers, and 
the lower orders of people, progressively 
improved with the advance of the prices 
of grain and the extension of tillage? 
think so decidedly. 

Is not their condition very much bet. 
tered than it was some years ago with re. 
spect to their habitations, clothing and 
diet ?—Very much ; they are more orderly 
in their appearance, and about their 
places, and conduct in every respeet. 

Has not their behaviour become pro. 
gressively more orderly, and more amena 
ble to the laws in proportion as their con- 
dition has improved ?—Certainly, ina very 
high degree, as far as my observations have 
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IMPORTED FROM IRELAND. 


he Quantity of Corn and Grain of all Soris, Meal, Flour, and Rice, 
from 1792 to 1812, both inclusive ; distinguishing 


[xciv 


Total Quantity Imported. 


Corn and Grain. 


Meal and Flour, 


Total Value at the 
Average Market Price. 


Inthe Year 1702... 


1793 
1794. 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800. 


1802...006 


1804. 
L805 
1806. 
1807 
1808 
1809 
18 
LS] 


Qrs. 


492,994 
291,066 
389,663 
351,312 
281,295 
338,597 
380,864 
341,344 

849 

$66 
373,406 
295,065 
271,513 
284,370 
425,563 
$71,043 
506,342 
$57,947 
511,942 
306,397 
440,473 


Cwt. 


116,039 
33,330 
28,767 
34,100 
95,892 
85,561 
84,515 
56,033 

4,946 
1,848 

184,072 

101,333 
79,480 
45,853 
86,476 
39,293 
71,130 
75,200 
72,742 
59,524 

123,019 


IMPORTED FROM FOREIGN PARTS. 


179A. 
B79 
1796. 
179 


DEOL. 
180 


1809...006 
1810...... 
1 


\ 


642,598 
1,088,781 
1,066,248 

403,939 
1,570,377 

789,824 

894,019 

653,934 
2,037,765 
2,087,614 
751,004 

507,484 

925,755 
1,165,272 

324,256 

667,899 

106,751 

631,236 
1,553,229 

265,613 

243,833 


7,757 
211,588 
13,013 
124,329 
238,132 
2,785 
1,734 
64,234 
343,870 
1,123,714 
252,736 
309,569 
17,072 
54,566 
248,927 
504,213 
19,939 
498,747 
475,978 
32,581 
53,038 


234,025 
193,680 
86,576 
145,500 
407,048 
118,241 
203,447 
93,570 
$15,649 
310,609 
432,300 
113,999 
60,402 
78,925 
147,722 
97,733 
46,659 
356,218 
272,370 
124,802 
78,862 


598,370 
391,460 
495,004 
526,803 
470,628 
464,234 
549,848 
600,920 
13,785 
3,804 
839,507 
525,860 
564,321 
721,304 
925,183 
687,996 
1,091,709 
1,732,155 
1,205,511 
836,926 
1,641,583 


¥ 
6 856,095 
2,021,993 
1,768,811 
1,461,622 
4,487,116 
1,455,722 
1,509,757 
1,765,840 
8,755,995 
10,149,098 
2,155,794 
1,164,592 
1,855,333 
3,754,831 
1,106,540 
1,878,521 
336,460 
2,705,496 
7,077,865 
1,092,804 
1,213,850 
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An Account of the Average Prices of British Corn per Quarter, and Of Outtinais 
of 1406s. Avoirdupots, in Enctanp and Wates; from 1792 to 1919 both 
inclusive. 


Barley. 


In the Year 1792...... , 26 9 

1793 $1 
$2 
37 


ba 


— 
of 


1794. 
1795 
1796..0006 
1797 
1798 
1799..0006 
1800...... 
1801] 
1802..0006 
1803....06 
1805 
1808 
1809. 
1810....06 
ISL 


— 
COC 


— 


Se 


— 


An Account of the Quantity of Corn-and Grain of all Sorts, Meal, Flour, and Rict, 
Exportep from Great Britain, from 1792 to 1812 inclusive. 


‘Total Quantity Imported. 
Total Value at the 


“\, [Average Market Prices, 


Corn and Grain, Meal end Flour. Rice. 


Qrs. Cwis. Cwts. rs 


Se 357,489 174,729 174,959 1,063,753 
1998 79,430 115,740 96,172 361,053 
1794. 153,265 139,909 79,336 579,487 
1795 vececs 17,643 66,444 25,809 149,393 
1796.06 38,018 87,101 76,692 266,171 
1997 coves 72,916 121,720 69,730 310,909 
1798. ..00 81,581 137,528 73,532 344,340 
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seri]. appointed to enquire into the Corn Trade. May H, 1813. [xeviii 
The Board of Agriculture having taken into consideration certain Queries relative 
to the state of tillage in Great Britain, with which they have been honoured by 
jit Henry Parnell, bart. at the request of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, for enquiring. into the Corn Trade of the United Kingdom, they beg 


1, Has there been during the last 10 


Great Britain ? 


r 9, Is the land now in tillage capable of 
being made more productive by an im- 
proved system of cultivation? 


3. Is there much land now in grass fit 
tobe converted into tillage, without any 
great preparatory expence ? 


4, Is there much wet and improductive 
land capable of being brought into tillage? 


5, Which branch of tillage, wheat, bar- 
ley or oats, has experienced the greatest 
increase during the last ten years, and 
which is capable of being the most ex- 
tended ? 


leave to submit to the said Committee the following Answers : 
It appears from Custom-house docu- 
rs any great increase of tillage in ments, that the average import of all sorts 


of corn and grain from 1793 to’ 1802, 
being 10 years, was 1,415,229 quarters 
per annum; and that of meal and flour 


during the same period, was 299,019 cwts. also that the import 
of grain and corn, during the 10 years from 1803 to 1812, was 
1,066,198 quarters per annum, and of flour and meal 296,860 
cwts. per annum. And as it also appears, by the registers of 
the Population Acts, that the increase of the people in the latter 
period, compared with the former, amounted to much more than 
one million of souls, there is great reason to imagine that the til- 
lage of Great Britain has increased. 


The Board has not the smallest difficulty 
in asserting, that the land now in tillage is 
capable of being made much more pro 
ductive by an improved system of culti- 
vation. 

There are in Great Britain considerable 
tracts of grass-lands fit to be converted 
into tillage, without any great preparatory 
expence; and in many cases at no other 
expence than that of setting the plough 
to work. 

There are immense tracts of unproduce 
tive land, both wet and dry, that are ca- 
pable of being brought into tillage, pro- 
vided the local impediments of common 
rights, &c. were removed, and in particu- 
lar, if facility were given to the enclosure 
of small commons. 

The board does not conceive that there 
has been any material extension in the 
cultivation of barley, but on the contrary 
a decline, proportioned to the former de- 
mand from the distilleries; but that the 


~ increased culture of wheat has been con- 


siderable; and that of oats still greater. 


QuErizs put to the Farming Society of 
Ireland by the Committee on the Corn 
Trade, transmitted by sir Henry Par- 
nell, bart. then Chairman; with their 
respective Answers, 


First.—Has there been, during the last 
ten years, any great increase of tillage in 
Ireland?—4. A very considerable in- 
crease. There is at present no precise 
document by which it can be ascertained, 
but it is estimated by many skilful persons 
at nearly one fourth. = 

Second,—Is the land now in tillage ca- 
‘peble of being made more productive by an 
(VOL, XXV.)—Appendiz. 


improved system of cultivation?—Obvious- 
ly much more productive, as has been uni- 
formly experienced in many parts of Ire- 
land, where no improved system has been 
introduced ; the same land upon which 
formerly seven barrels of wheat, of 20 
stone to the barrel, was considered a good 
return for a plantation acre (and even that 
at the loss of two seasons rent and labour, 
under the system of open fallow,) is now, 


by better management, and without the | 


sacrifice of a crop, made to yield at least 
ten barrels to the acre, and often a greater 
uantity. 
Third.—Is there much land now in 
(@) 
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grass fit to be converted into tillage, with- 
out any great preparatory expence?— 
There are very considerable tracts; almost 
all the meadows and pastures of this coun- 
try, which are dry and free from rock, are 
capable of producing a crop of lea oats, 
with one ploughing by a well constructed 
plough, and of being made productive af- 
terwards by rotation crops in the usual 
' way; in many parts of Ireland the grass- 
land is of such quality as to be convertible 
into tillage by a potato-crop, without 
either ploughing or manure; it is a ques- 
tion, however, whether it might not be im- 
prudent to convert into tillage the rich 
pastures of Ireland, at present employed 
so beneficially for the empire, until other 
descriptions of land capable of producing 
corn, and supplying the means of an im- 
mense increase, shall have been first 
brought into action. The present system 
of pasturage (exclusive of the public bene- 
fit arising from it in the material articles 
of beef and butter) yields a fair profit to 
the farmer ; corn might certainly do more ; 
and by the skilful introduction of green 
crops, perhaps as great a number of cattle 
might still be supported, and the manure 

roduced thereby would keep the tillage- 
and in heart for the further production of 
corn; but this seems calculated for a more 
advanced state of “agricultural improve- 
ment, to which, however, this country is 
rapidly advancing. 

Fourth.—Is there much wet and unpro- 
ductive land capable of being brought into 
tillage ?>—A great quantity ; by means of 
judicious draining, a branch of improve- 
ment more necessary, and less practised 
in Ireland than any other; even upon 


xcix] 


Report-from the Select Committee, bc, 


t 
arable ground the return of corn iar 
doubled by this operation; and in may 
instances land wholly given Up to rushes 
has, by proper draining, been made tp 
carry excellent crops. 

The clearing away of stones, seryb. 
wood, briars,and furze, and the:levellin 
old and useless fences, would add consider 
ably to the productive land of this coun: 
7 Much mountain land is also capable 
of being brought under corn-crops, 

Fifth.—Which branch of tillage, wheat, 
barley, or oats, has experienced the 
greatest increase during the last ten year, 
and which is capable of being the mos 
extended ?—It is generally thought that 
the increase of oats has been the greatest, 
chiefly, from the steady encouragementof 
the English market; that of wheat has 
been nearly as considerable ; barley has 
not held the same proportion, in conse. 
quence of the substitution of oats in the. 
distilleries, and also of the latter beings 
grain so much the more easily raised. It 
appears also from the quantity of ground 
still unbroken in Ireland, and the feasibili- 
ty of having a crop from the lea by one 
ploughing upon a soil moderately good, 
that the cultivation of oats is capable of 
being the most extended. 


N.B. There is a great variety of opi- 
nion amongst judicious persons who hare 
been consulted, as to which grain has expe- 
rienced the greatest increase, wheat ot 
oats, and the preponderancy seems to be 
in favour of the former, from some com- 
munications which have been made since 
the above was written, but it seems apoint 
very difficult to be ascertained. 
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